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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION. 


work of Di\ Thomson, -whicli the present edition is 
.esigned to make more generally known to Briti.sli readers, 
larries us over the greater part of Northern Syria and Pales- 
' ine, but in a direction opposite to that pursned by most 
.travellers. Palestine is commonly entered from the south; 
ind Hebron, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem are among tlie first 
blaces visited by tourists. Dr. Thomson enters it from the 
aorth, and the places which other travellers usually visit 
jfirst are kept by him to the end. In the first part of the 
bellowing work the scene is laid at the foot of Lebanon, 
ialong the coast of Phcenicu., which, though included in the 
dand promised to Abraham, was not, in point of fact, pos- 
fsessed by the Jews. From Tyi'e we are conducted, in the 
; T^leasant pages of Dr. Thomson, across the noethern bouk- 
AEY OF Palestine ; and after gazing on the snow-capped 
Hermon, visiting the sites of Dan, and Ca?sarea Pliilippi, 
ind the sources of the Jordan, we pass through IJ.PPER 
jtALILEE, and return to the sea at the Bay of Acre. There 
. we spend some time in the survey of a neighbourhood 

( memorable in all history, ancient and modern. Again we 
trike eastwards, and cross to the Lake of Galilee, walk- 
i 'S’ rio‘ht round the shores whicli were so familiar to Jesus. 
; Lt ivhig them, we agaia turn westwards, till we reach the 
scene of his childhood, Nazaeeth. From Nazareth we 
' strike into the famous plain of Esdeaelon, survey the heights 
? of Tabor, Hermon, and (jilboa, visit Endor and Shunem, and 
' other places famed in Old Testament history; and crossing 
i; the Kishon and the ridge of Carmel, come again on tlie seti 
at the ruins of C^saeea Palestina. 
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From this ancient Roman capital of Palestine we proceed 
along the sea-shore, with the plain of Shaeon and the 
mountains of Samaria on our left ; leaving* which we enter 
the plain of Philistia, flanked in like manner the moun- 
tains of Judah, Prom the cities of the Pliilistines we strike 
up, like Samson mth the gates of Gaza on his back, to 
PIebeon, on the top of the great ridge that runs along cen- 
tral Palestine; then through the Wilderness of Judah, to 
the northern edge of the Dead Sea, Jordan, and Jericho. 
From Jericho we advance along the same wild path which 
was traversed by Jesus on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
pausing like him at Beiiiany, before entering the sacred 
city. Having conducted us through Jerusalem, and some 
of the most celebrated localities in its neighbourhood, Dr, 
Thomson takes his leave, after havino^ oiven us an amount 
of information on the manners of the country, and thrown 
a degree of light on the meaning of Scripture, unexampled, 
we do not hesitate to say, in the pages of any other writer. 


The purposely neglige style in which ** The Land and the Book ” is thrown together, 
while it enlivens the narrative, and affords easy introduction to a vast variety of 
topics, has, nevertheless, souje disadvantages. Ordinary readers will sometimes 
desiderate a little more plain information on the places noticed ; and it will often be 
felt desirable^ to have beforehand a sort of general idea of the districts to be traveled. 
In republishing the work in this country, we have not thought it necessary to make 
any alterations on the text of the author ; but we have tried to remedy the defects 
alluded to, by supplying-—!. An occasional bird’s eye view of the districts traversed : 
2. Brief notices, in foot notes, regarding particular places \ and S. A snmmary of 
the principal conimis, prefixed to each chapter. All that has been tliiis supplied in 
the present edition (with the exception of the contents of the chapters) is distin- 
guished from the author’s text by being enclosed within brackets ['j. 

We trust that these additions will serve to render this unigue and truly valuable 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 


Every sincere attempt to illustrate the Word of God is in 
itself commendable. On this fundamental fact the author 
rests his apology for obtruding the present work upon the 
notice of the public. Commentaries are daily multiplying ; 
geographies and dictionaries, researches and travels almost 
innumerable, lend their aid to the student of the sacred page, 
and it is not proposed to add another to the long list. The 
author does not attempt a consecutive comment on any par-, 
ticular book of the Bible, but selects indiscriminately from 
all, such passages as contain the themes he desires to eluci- 
date. The field is ample, and it is abundantly rich in sub- 
jects for scenic and pictorial description. Whether he has 
succeeded in working out his own idea or not must be left 
for others to determine; but if he has failed, it has not been 
through want of opportunity to study the originals of which 
his pictures are to be copies. For a quarter of a century he 
has resided amid the scenes and the scenery to he described, 
and from midday to midnight, in winter and in summer, 
has gazed upon them with a joyous enthusiasm that never 
tired. The first impressions, corrected and improved by 
subsequent study and examination, are now reproduced for 
the eye of the public and the heart of the pious. 

The author entertains the opinion that much has been pub- 
lished upon Biblical illustration which recent research has 
shown to be incorrect or rendered superfluous ; and much, 
also, that does not properly belong to the subject. Em- 
dite and curious inquiries into the life and conduct of 
patriarchs, prophets, and kings, for example, though valu- 
able contributions to religious knowledge, are plainly out 
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of place in such works; and the same remark applies to 
extended critical and exegetical discussion. In these and 
many other departments of Biblical literature, the student in 
tlie heart of Germany or America, surrounded by ample 
libraries, is in a better situation to carry on profitable in- 
quiries than the pilgrim in the Holy Land, however lom^ 
Ins loiterings or extended his rambles. But it is far othei^ 
wise in respect to the scenes and the scenery of tlie Bible 
and to the living manners and customs of the East which 
illustrate that blessed book. Here we need the actual ob- 
server, not the distant and secluded student. To describe 
these things, and such as these, one must have seen and felt 
them; and this the autlior has done through many years of 
various vicissitude and adventure, and whatever of life and 
truth may be in his pictures is due solely to this fact Here 
IS his ap-opriate field, and the limit of his promise.' Where 
he has been he proposes to guide his reader, through that 
good land of mountain, and vale, and lake, and river— -to 
the shepherds tent, the peasant’s hut, the hermit’s cave and 
palace of kinp and temple of gods-to the haunts of the 
ivmg and the sepulchres of the dead— to muse on what 
has been, and converse with what is, and learn from all 
what they can teach concerning the oracles of God. 

A large part of these pages was actually written in the 
open country- on sea shore or sacred lake, on hill ,side or 
mountain top under the olive, or the oak, or the shadow 
of a great rock: there the author lived, thought, felt, and 
Aoote; and, no doubt, place and circumstance have given 
colour and character to many parts of the work. He would 
not have it^otherwise. That blessed Book, at once his guide 
pattern, and text, wears the same air of countiy life • and He 
who came from heap to eaith for man’s redemption loved 
lot the city ^ To the wilderness and the mountain he re- 
tired to meditate and pray. Thither he led his disciples 
and the listening multitudes ; and from seed-time and haiv 
vest, and flocks and shepherds, and bfrds and flowem he 
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drew his sweetest) lessons of instruction. In this identical 
landj, amid the same scenes, has the author of this work ear- 
nestly cultivated communion and intimate correspondence 
with this divine Teaclier, and with the internal and external 
life of the Book of God ; and what he has found and felt he 
has tried to trace upon the silent page for other eyes to see 
and other hearts to enjoy. Whether wisely done or otherwise, 
herein is revealed the reason of that lairal abandon in matter 
and manner with whicli the reader is everywhere saluted. 

1 hough the author has had his full share of personal 
'' experiences’" during his long residence in the East, yet 
want of space has compelled him to omit such details, except 
where they serve to bring out some circumstance bearing 
upon tlie general design of the work. And the same neces- 
sity obliges liim to forego, to a great extent, mere moral and 
devotional reflections. Many of the topics discussed not only 
admit of, but seem to suggest and even require them ; but 
something must be left out, and, whether right or wrong, the 
author thought it most in accordance with the specific design 
of his work to omit such ^Aneditations."" And yet it is 
obvious that we ought not to impose silence upon the thou- 
sand witnesses to the veracity of the Bible wdiicli meet the 
pilgrim at every turn in his pathway. ' Broken columns, and 
prostrate temples, and cities in ruin, must bear testimony to 
the inspiration of prophecy ; and ravens and sparrows, and 
cedars and brambles, and fruits and flowers, will preach ser- 
mons and utter parables, and we-, shall not hesitate to listen 
when they begin to teach. 

Finally, in this connection, should any of the author’s 
friends be disappointed in not finding more reference to the 
missionary operations with which he has been 
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popxilar reading rather than for the professional student, and 
therefore it has been deemed necessary to avoid dry, textual 
exposition. In order to secure entire freedom in introduc- 
ing into the current narrative the multifarious subjects to be 
illustrated, the author has adopted a modified form of dia- 
logue, but he does not encumber his work with any complex 
machinery, any dramatis persoiuB. He is not writing a 
novel or a play, to teach manners and morals, or portray 
human character, and liis travelling companion acts merely 
as iisiier, to introduce ivhat needs to he inProdvMd. It is 
merely a device to smooth the transition from topic to topic, 
and from scene to scene, as occasion may require. This, 
in its present application, may be neiu, but for the purpose 
for which it is assumed it has many and important advan- 
tages-.. ■■ 

The “pilgrimage’' is continued through so much of the 
Land and of the year as to allow the author to treat of those 
passages in the Bible which refer to such matters in their 
appropriate place and time ; and thus he does not speak of 
harvest in luinter, nor of the vintage in spring, nor of rains 
and stoh^ms in simnmer, but of all in the seasons when tlxey 
actually occur. There are also certain subjects which 
naturally group themselves around a few localities. For 
example, the battle-fields of the Bible are mainly in tlxe 
southern part of Palestine, where Joshua, and Samson, and 
Samuel, and Saul, and David performed most of their ex- 
ploits, and on the plains of Esdraelon and the Huleh. Again, 
the parables have all a natural basis, upon which they are 
constructed by the divine skill of Him who spoke as xiever 
man spake, and these mostly cluster about Nazareth, Gen- 
nesaret, and Capernaum. 

The pictorial illustrations have been prepared with niiieh 
care, and beautifully executed, and add greatly nc»t unly to 
the interest, but also to the I’eal value of the work. Majrv 
of them are original, and others selected from the Ijest 
existing sources, and so corrected as to be more true to 
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nature, and more appropriate to the book. In this depart- 
ment the author has been largely indebted to the pencil of 
his son, W. H. Thomson. The maps have been compiled 
and drawn with exclusive reference to the present work, 
and embody, it is believed, all the most valuable results of 
recent geographical exploitations in the Holy Land. 

The work is supplied with two copious and carefully- 
prepared indexes, one of texta^ and the other of names and 
subjects ; and the attention of the reader is particularly 
directed to them, as they 'vvill greatly facilitate reference to 
those parts of the work where the various subjects treated 
of, and the Scripture passages illustrated, are to be found. 

And now, with the clieerful hope and fervent prayer that 
our pleasant pilgrimage together through the earthly Canaan 
may hereafter be resumed and perpetuated in the heavenly, 
the author bids his courteous reader a cordial adAeu, 
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The land where the Woixl-made-flesli dwelt with men is, 
and must ever be, an integral part of the Divine Eevelation. 
Her testimony is essential to the chain of evidences, her aid 
invaluable in exposition. Mournful deserts and mouldering 
ruins rebuke the pride of man and vindicate the truth of 
God ; and yawning gulfs, from Tophet to the Sea of Death, 
in its sepulchre of bitumen and brimstone, warn the wicked, 
and prophesy of coming wrath. Even the trees of her 
forests speak parables, and rough brambles bear allegories ; 
wdiile little sparrows sing hymns to the happy, and lilies 
give lessons to comfort the poor. The very hills and moun- 
tains, rocks, rivers, and foimtains, are s57’mbols and pledges 
of things far better than themselves. In a word, Palestine 
is one vast tablet whereupon God’s messages to men have 
been drawn, and graven deep in living ciiaracters by the 
Great Publisher of glad tidings, to be seen and read of all 
to the end of time. 

The Land and the Book — witli reverence be it said — 
constitute the extiiie and all-pekfect text, and should ]3e 
studied together. To read the one by the light of the other 
has been the privilege of the author for twentj^-fi^'e years; 
and the governing purpose in publishing is to furnish addi- 
tional facilities for this delightful study to those wlio have 
not been thus favoured. The Itinerary couimences \Yith 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, but the scenes described 
wei’e visited. many times during the preceding (jiuirter of a 
century. These almost innumerable excursions are not 
imaginary, but real ; and the results, so iar as they bear on 
Biblical Illustration, appear in the current riarniti'/e. The 
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^^conversations/' also, arfe equally genuine- — are, in fi^ct, a 
part of the tours — held in the open country, on horseback, 
or beneath the pilgrim's tent. Each reader is at liberty to 
regard himself as the compagnon de voyage; but, in the 
mind of the author, his fellow-traveller is not a mythical 
abstraction, whose office is merely to introduce what needs 
to be introduced, but a true and loving brother, who thus 
announces his arrival, and the object of his visit to the Holy 
Land : 

“Has January 20tli, 1857. 

My Bear W , I tliis tnomiiig woke to find life’s long dream a beautiful 

reality. For twenty years and more, as you well know, a visit to Palestine has been 
the unattained object of my fondest aspirations ; and now here am I safely landed on 
her sacred shore, in perfect health, and ready to prosecute onr pilgrimage with cheer- 
ful courage and high hope. The compact of our boyhood is to be realized, and I 
summon you to fulfil your part of it. This land of the Bible must become familiar 
to me as childhood’s home. There are lessons in everything around me, I feel quite 
suj'e, and teachers on every side, did I but know their language. You are to he my 
dragoman to interpret this unknown tongue of the Holy Land. Such, you remem- 
hei’, is our compact. 

I am told that the necessary preparation for our travels can only be made in this 
city. Come on, therefore, without delay, and let us gather together whatever will 
contribute to our comfort, safety, and success. This will reach you by messenger 
express. The answer, I hope, will be yourself. ” 


This snmmoBS was neither unexpected nor reluctantly 
obeyed; and a few hours' ride along the shore brought the 
author from Sidon to Beirut, where the long-separated met 
in the hospitable mansion of a mutual friend. And -now, 
kind reader, I trust that, like ourselves, you are eager to 
commence this tour of the Holy Land. But we must begin 
our preparations for it with ^'the garment of patience." 
Horses, and mules, and tents, and canteens, and beds, cook- 
ing apparatus, and servants to use it, with many other 
things, too trifling to be mentioned, yet too necessary to be 
omitted, cannot be secured in a day. Meanwhile we may 
employ some of the hours of unavoidable delay in excursions 
to sites and scenes in and around our beautiful city. Indeed, 
we invite you to join us in such a ramble at once through 
these charming suburbs. 


T 
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PiET l-PEffiSICU AHD LEBAION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Views of Palestine from Lebanon. Gate of a city. 

Modes of travellinj^— Chariots—Roads. An Easteni Letter-writer. 

Kliarub* tree— “ Husks.” Female veils — “ Power on the head” 

The sycamore— its figs. “ Barber’s shop. 

Moslems at worship— postures. Narrow Streets— Loaded camels. 

Repetitions in prayer. The city by night. 

January 24th, 1857. 

Our first walk in the Land of Promise ! ^ To me a land of promises more Land of 
numerous and not less interesting than those given to the Father of the Faith- 
fill, when the Lord said, Arise, walk through the land in the length of it ^nd 
in the breadth of it ; for I will give it unto thee.^’ ^ It is given to me also, and 
I mean to make it mine from Pan to Beersheba before I leave it. 

- Doubtless ; and so every young enthusiast in trade means to make his fortune. 

■■ But do you expect to gain such an inheritance as this in a few months ? Abra- 
ham himself never set foot on one-tenth of this territory, and Moses only got a , 
bird’s-eye view of it-— -not a bad one, though, if the day was as intensely clear 
as ours is.' One seems to look quite to the bottom of heaven’s profoundest 
azure, where the everlasting stars abide;” and how sharply defined is every 
rock and ravine, and tree and house on lofty Lebanon, That virgin snow on its 
siimmit is thirty miles off, and yet you could almost read your own name there, 
if written with a bold band on its calm, cold brow. Through such utter trans- 
parency did the Lord show unto Moses, from the top of Mount Abarim, all 
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Beirat was ineUicled in the Laud of Promise, but hardly hi the land of possession, being one 
of the aea-ports of Phoenicia— a country that continued, after the settlement of the Israelites, to be 
inhabited by the remarkable people to whom it gave its name. The great size and importance of 
Beiriit are quite modern, attained, indeed, within the last thirty years. They are clue to its foreign 
commerce, there being regular steam-communication with France and Austria, and occasionally 
with Britain. It is the mo.sfc tlniving commercial city of Syria, and is the residence of the Bri- 
tish consol It is not mentioned in Scripture, at least under its present name.— En.] 

2 Gen. xiii. 17. 
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the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all Kaplitali, and the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah unto the utmost sea, and the south, and 
the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto !Zoar.” ^ Nor need 
there have been any miracle in the matter. Though an hundred and twenty 
years old, *^his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” ^ And I can guide 
you to many a Pisgah on Lebanon and Hemion from whence the view is far more 
extensive. It was through such an atmosphere as this, I suppose, that the old 
Phoenicians first saw Cyprus, and called it Ohittim, a name afterward applied 
by Hebrew poets and prophets to the islands of the Mediterranean in general. 

I have heard it denied, both in and out of Palestine, that Cyprus could be 
seen from Lebanon ; but from many a stand-point up yonder I have often be- 
held that favourite isle of the Paphian Venus glowing in the golden light of 
our summer evenings. Moi-e distinctly still is Lebanon visible from Cyprus. 
There is a splendid view of it from the mountain of the Cross, a few miles back 
of Lamica; and many years ago, when travelling through the island, I climbed, 
with infinite toil, the northern range of mountains to a giddy pinnacle, not far 
from the ruined but romantic castle of Bfiffavento, and from it the higher half 
of Lebanon looked like a huge snow-bank drifted up against the sky. Beneath 
my feet rolled the sparkling seas of Cilicia and Pamphyiia, over which Paul 
sailed on his way to Borne ; while, far beyond, the glaciers of Taurus flashed 
back the setting sun. Through such an atmosphere, objects are visible to a 
distance quite incredible to the inexperienced. You will find yourself deceived 
in tills matter a hundred times before you have travelled a week in Syria. And 
now we are abroad, shall we ramble on ala hah Alldh (towards God’s gate), as 
our Arabs say when they neither know nor care where they axe going ? 

Just my case at present. Wliere ail is nevr, and eveiy ]}rospect pleases, it 
matters little what path we take, and, for the moment, I am tliinking of what 
is not seen rather than what is. 

Looking for an omnibus, perhaps, or expecting the cars to overtake us ? 

Not just that. I know that such things are not yet found in Syria; but I 
am greatly surprised at the absence of ail wheeled vehicles, and look round 
at eveiy fresh noise, expecting to see a cart, or dray, or waggon of some kind 
or other, hut am always disappointed. 

And will be. There is nothing of the sort in Syria ; neither is there street 
or road for them in any part of the land. 

How do you account for this ? It was not always so. We read of carriages 
and chariots at a very -early age. Joseph sent waggons for the wives and little 
ones of his father’s family.® Jacob’s funeral was attended by chariots from 
Egypt to Hebron.^ The Canaanites had chariots in the time of J oshua.^ Judah 
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reign of Sanl.^ Isaiah rebuked the children of Israel because there was no end chaptkb 
to their chariots f and thus it continued down to the time when Philip joined , ' 

himself to the chariot of the eunuch on the road to Oaza.® Throughout all ciianots. 
this long period there were countless carriages in this country, and, of necessity, 
roads for them. How is it that now there is neither the one nor the other ? 

hTaturai enough, and veiy appropriate. The first inquiry of a sensible tra- 
veiler in a strange land will have reference to the means of locomotion. As to 
your question, however, the natives will tell you that carriage-roads cannot be 
made in Syria. But this is a mistake. They might be constructed, at a Roads in 
moderate expense, in nearly all parts of the country. Their total disappear- 
ance can easily be explained. When the wild Arabs of the Mohammedan 
desolation became masters, wheeled vehicles immediately sunk into neglect, 
and even contempt. Accustomed only to the horse, the camel, and the ass, / 
they despised ail other means of travel and transportation. Good roads were 
not necessary for them, and, being neglected, they quickly disappeared from 
the land, and carriages with them. Nor -will they ever .re-appear till some 
other race than the Arab predominates, and a better than the Turk governs. 

Even the Christian inhabitants of Lebanon, where good roads are piost needed, 
have no adequate appreciation of them, and take no pains to make them. 

They drive their loaded camels, mules, and donkeys along frightful paths, and 
endanger their owia necks by riding over the same, from generation to gener- 
ation, without dreaming of any improvement. You must educate your nerves 
into indifference in this matter, and get ready as fast as possible to flounder Loaded 
over all sorts of break-neck places in the com'se of our pOgrimage. 

What man has done, man can do.” I have all my life been accustomed to 
the saddle, and like it; and a little danger now and then will impai*t additional 
charms to the tour. — What tree is this which over- 
shadows our path ? It is more bushy and thick-set 
than the apple-tree, for which I at first mistook it, 
and as we near it, I see that the leaves are longer J 
and of a much darker gi’een. 

That is the kharffb — ^the tree that bore the Iiusksf 
which the swine did eat, and with which the poor pro-| 
digal would have filled Ms belly.^ The “husks”- 
a mistranslation — are fleshy pods somewhat likel 
those of the honey-locust-tree, from six to ten 
inches long and one’' broad, lined inside with a 
gelatinous substance, not wholly unpleasant to the 

taste when thoroughly ripe. I have seen large orchards of this kharub in 
Cyprus, where it is still the food which the swine do eat. In Syria, w'hexe 
we have no swine, or next to none, the pods are ground up, and a species of 
molasses expressed, which is much used in making cei*tain kinds of sweet- 
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THE SYCAMOKE, 


CHAPTER 

I. 


The Sjca* 
cxore. 


meats. The tree is an evergreen, and casts a most delightful and refreshing 
shade to the weary traveller. In this conntiy they do not yield large crops, 
hut in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the Grecian Islands, you will see full-grown 
trees bending under half a ton of green pods. The kharub is often called St. 
John’s Bread, and also Locust-tree, from a mistaken idea about the food of the 
Baptist in the wilderness. It is the Ceratonia siliqua of Linnieus. 


That noble tree before us, with giant arms low down and wide open, must 
be the Syrian sycamore. I once heard an itinerant preacher in the ‘^back 
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woods” puzzle himself and his hearers with an elaliorate criticism about the 
tree into which Zaccheus climbed to see the Saviour,^ lie and his audience 


1 Luke xix. 4. 
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were familiar only with the sycamores of our flat river bottoms, tall as a steeple, ?art 
and smooth as hypocrisy. ^^Why,” said the orator, “a squirrel can’t climb 
them.” The conclusion reached was that the sycamore must have been a mul- Adaj.tea i 
berry-tree. But nothing is easier than to climb into these sycamores ; and, in 
fact, here is a score of boys and girls in this one ; and as its giant aims stretch 
quite across the road, those on them can look directly down upon any crowd 
passing beneath. It is admirably adapted to the purpose for which Zaccheus 
selected it. 

True ; and moreover, it is generally planted by the way-side, and in the 
open spaces where several paths meet, just where Zaccheus found it. This 
sycamore is a remarkable tree. It not only bears 
several crops of figs during the year, but thoseiigs Figs. : 
grow on short stems along the trunk and lai# 
branches, and not at the end of twigs, as in other 
fruit-bearing trees. The figs are small, and of a 
gi’eenish-yellow colour. At Gaza and Askelon, I 
saw them of a pui*ple tinge, and 
they are in this part of the country. They were 
carried to market in large quantities, and appeared 
to be more valued there than with us. Still they 
are at best veiy insipid, and none but the poorer 
classes eat them. Tliis agrees with, and explains 
an allusion in Amos. He had aroused the wrath of Jeroboam by the severity 
of his rebukes, and, being advised to flee for his life, excuses himseK by a 
statement which implies that he belonged to the humblest class of the com- 
munity : I am no prophet, neither am I a prophet’s son ; but T am a herd- 
man, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit P ^ None but the very poor consent to 
be herdmen, and only such, at this day, gather sycamore fruit, or use it. 

The natives say that the sycamoi'e bears seven crops a year, I think it is Number 
irregular in this matter. Some bear oftener than others, and the same tree 
yields more crops one year than another. It is easily propagated, merely by 
planting a stout branch in the ground, and watering it until it has struck out 
roots into the soil. This it does with great rapidity, and to a vast depth. It 
was with reference to this latter fact that our blessed Lord selected it to illus- 
trate the power of faith : “ If ye had faith as a gi-ain of mustard-seed, ye might 
say imto this sycamine-tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
jdanted in the sea, and it should obey you.” ® Now look at this tree — its ample 
girth, its wide-spread arms, branching off from the parent tiimk only a few feet 
from the groimd: then examine its enonnous roots — ^as thick, as numerous, and rts sfeMci- 
as wide spread into the deep soil below as the branches extend into the air 
above — ^the very best type of invincible steadfastness. What power on earth, 
can pluck up such a tree ? Heaven’s thunderbolt may strike it do’ivn, the wild 
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the sycamore are cliiferent trees ; and there is a slight difference in the Greek. 

I know it ; but the word si/camine seems to be derived from the Hebrew 
name for sycamore, and I know no reason wliy their identity should be riiies- 
tioned. As to the mulberry, it is yet to be slumm that it was then known in 
Palestine, although our translators have mentioned it in one or two places ; 
and, further, the mnlherrj’- is more easily plucked up by the roots than any 
other tree of the same size in the country, and the thing is oftener done. 
Hundreds of them are plucked up every year in this vicinity, and brought to 
the city for ffrewood. It is not to be supposed that He who spake as man 
never spoke would select this tree, with its short, feeble roots, to illustrate the 
irresistible power of faith. 

The wood of the sycamore is soft and of veiy little value. This is implied 
in various places in the Bible. Thus in Isaiah, The people say in pride and 
stoutness of heart, .... the sycamores are cut down, but we will change 
them to cedars.”^ And so, in the days of Solomon, when even silver was no- 
thing accounted of, he made cedars to be in J erusalem as the sycamore-trees 
that are in the vale, for abundance.” ^ It is a tender tree, flourishes immensely 
in sandy plains and warm vales, but cannot bear the hard, cold mountain. A 
sharp frost will kill them ; and this agTees with the fiiet that they were killed 
by it in Egj’pt. Among the wonders wrought in the field of Zoan, David says, 
destroyed their vines with hail, and their sycamores with frost.” ^ Cer- 
tainly, a frost keen enough to kill the sycamore would be me of the greatest 
^‘wonders” that could happen at the present day in tliis same field of Zoan. ^ 

We shall not reach the city to-day if we stop at every tree and shrub that is 
strange, Oriental, or Biblical. 

Yeiy likely. Here, for example, are the almond, the olive, the fig, and the 
pomegranate, all together ; but we shall meet them eveiywhere in our pilgrim- 
age, and can afford to pass them by at present. And, besides, we have before 
us a more interesting study— a scene not witnessed in all places in such per- 
fection. See those men on that elevated temice. One has spread his cloak, 
others their Persian rugs toward the south. They are Moslems preparing to 
say prayers — perform them rather, in this most public place, and hi the midst 
of all this noise and confusion. 

Let us stop and watch the ceremony as it goes on. That man next iis raises 
his open hands till the thumbs touch the ears, exclaiming Moud, Allah-hti- 
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ul'har—^^ God is great.*’ After uttering mentally a few shoii; petitions, the J^art 
hands are brought down, a-nd folded together near the girdle, while he recites 
the first chapter of the Koran, and two or three other ‘brief passages from the 
same book. And now he bends forward, rests his hands upon his knees, and 
repeats three times a formula of praise to God most great.” Then, standing 
erect, he cries Allah-hH-alchar^ as at the beginning. Then see him drop upon 
his knees, and bend forward until his nose and forehead touch the ground, 
directly between his expanded hands. This he repeats three times, muttering Repeti- 
all the while the same short formulas of prayer and praise. The next move 
will bring him to his knees, and then, settling back upon his heels, he will 
mumble over various small petitions, with sundry grunts and exclamations, 
according to taste and habit. He has now gone through one regular Rek’ah ; 
and, standing up as at the first, and on exactly the same spot, he will perform 
a second, and even a third, if specially devout, with precisely the same genu- 
flections. 

They seem to be wholly absorbed in their devotions, and manifest a powder of 
isolation and abstraction quite suiprising. 

That is the result of habit and education ; small children imitate it to pei*- 
fection. There is certainly an air of great solemnity in their mode of worship, Air or 
and, when performed by a large assembly in the mosques, or by a detachment 
of soldiers in concert, guided in their genuflections by an imaum or dervish, 
who sings the service, it is quite impressive. I have seen it admirably enacted 
by moonlight on the wild banks of the Orontes, in the plain of Hamath, and 
the scene was something more than romantic. But, alas ! it was by as villan- 
ous a set of robbers as could be found even in that lawless region. 

You think, then, that this solemn ceremony is mere hollow-hearted hypo- 
crisy ? 

Hot exactly that ; at least not necessarily so, nor in all cases. I would be a wan of 
glad to believe there was ordinarily any corresponding moral and religious feel- suspected i 
iiig connected with this exterior manifestation of devotion. The Moslems 
themselves, however, have no such idea. They are rather afraid of any one 
wlio is especially given to prayer-^their prayers, I mean. They have a proverb 
to this effect : If your neighbour has made the pilgrimage to Mecca once, 
watch him ; if twice, avoid his society; if three times, move into another street.” 

And, certainly, no one acquainted with the people will feel his confidence in an 
individual increased by the fact that he is particularly devout. 

What opposite conclusions difibrent persons can and do draw from the same 
premises 1 One who looks merely at the surface, or wRo is very charitable, or 
very indifferent, may connect this out-of-door formal praying toward Mecca 
with the venerable custom of the pious Israelite turning toward the temple in 
Jerusalem, when, like Daniel in Babylon, be made his supplications unto his 
God.^ I think it probable that Mohammed, or the Arabs before him, borrowed 
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PART this custom from the Jews; and, to this extent, there is a relation between 
them. But the enlightened Christian,, who has learned that neither in this 

mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, shall men worship the Father, idio is a spirit, 

and must be worshipped in spirit and in truttf— such a one, I say, iVill be 
reminded rather of those who loved to pray standing in the synagogues and m 
the comers of the streets, that they might he seen of men. And thp- will 
om- Lord's remember with solemnity the admonition of our Lord, “ Vi hen thou prayest, thou 
cautions, j^gt be as the hypocrites are” ° — either as to place, attitude, motive, or lonn 

—in public to be seen of men, using vain repetitions" as these men before us 
do. They are obliged to repeat some expressions thuty times ; othem many 
hundred times. Would that these remarks did not apply to nominal Chris- 
tians in this land as well as to Moslems ! But here we are at the gate of the 

City gates, a moment. A city gate is a novelty to me, and I must examine in detail 

an apparatus so often mentioned in tlie Bible. 

_ ... 1 . A. ..AA A ? 
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, .GxVTlD OIT CITY. 

to see and be seen. Some go to meet their associates ; othersy to watch for 
returning friends, or to accompany those about to depart ; while many gather 
there to hear the news, and to engage in trade and traffic. I have seen in 
certain places — Joppa, for example — the kddy and his court sitting at the Holding 
entrance of the gate, hearing and adjudicating all sorts of causes in the courts, 
audience of all that went in and out thereat. Throughout sacred history, pro- 
phecy, and poetry, the gate is celebrated by nimiberless interesting incidents 
and allusions. It would require a little volume to notice and explain them all ; 
but here' we have the thing itself, with the void place about it,^ like that where 
Boaz made tiie elders of Bethlehem sit while he contrticted for Ruth, the fair 
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Moabitess where Eli sat trembling for the ark of God^ and fell back and 
broke his neck when tidings of its capture came.^ And here are the two leaves 
of the gate, and the bars, and the bolts, like those of Gaza, which Samson 
tore from their sockets, and on his shoulders carried up to the top of a hill that 
is before Hebron.® And over this gate is a chamber, like that to which David 
went and wept ; and, as he went, thus he said, 0 my son Absalom 1 my son, 
my son Absalom ! would to God I had died for thee, 0 Absalom 1 my son, my 
son!”'^ 

It is not difficult to comprehend why public proclamations were made in the 
gates, and wdiy prophets so often pronounced their messages there. We read 
of the gates of righteousness,” because justice and judgment were there decreed 
and executed and so, likewise, the prophets denoimced the oppression of the 
poor in the gate, where corrupt judges sell justice to the highest bidder : Tliey 
afflict the just, they take a bribe, they turn aside the poor in the gate from 
their right ; ” and to this refers the exhortation to “ hate the evil, love the good, 
and establish judgment in the gate.” ® 

Again, gates were fortified in the strongest possible manner. In them the 
people trusted for safety, and they naturally became the synonym for strength 
and power. “ Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise.” Hence 
the prophets delighted to personify them. In times of calamity they languish 
and lament, moiun and howl ; they sing, shout, and rejoice in prosperity. The 
Lord loveth the gates of Zion; and David exclaims, Lift up your heads, 0 
ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall 
come in.”® And remembering that all, both great and small, must enter by 
tlicm, it is not far-fetched or unnatural to speak of the gates of death. And 
who has not felt the solemn admonition, Strive to enter in at the strait gate,” 
and shuddered lest he should he swept along by the thoughtless crowd through 
the wide gate that leadeth to destruction ? I have seen these strait gates and 
narrow^ ways, with here and there a traveller.” They are in retired corners, 
and must be sought for, and are opened only to those who knock ; and wken 
the siin goes down, and the night, comes on, they are shut and locked. It is 
then too late.'*^ 

I see we shall never get into the city, if we sit here conversing about gates 
until the subject is exhausted. 

Move on, tlien ; but allow me to remark, as we enter, tliat gates have the 
same kind of names now. as in ancient times, generally deri^-ed from some 
accidental circumstance connected with them. One is Bah el Bahar^ because 
it letails to the .sm. That near wdiich the tanners carry on their business is 
Bah el Buhhdgd, This one is Bab es Bhurnm/eh^ because the govemoPs 
palace is near it. And thus, too, the streets and different cpuirters of the city 
derive their names. Those who follow the same trade congregate in the same 
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street. This is saddlers’, the nest blacksmiths’ street, and so on to the end of 
the list. 

Here is something ne^T, I’ll engage ; sufficiently Oriental, also, though ‘^'^not 
according to Scriptui-e.” This old man sitting by the mosq[ue is a letter-writer. 
He has his pai)er near him, and his scissors to trim it to the required shape 
and size. He has taken the ink-horn, or what answers to that veiy ancient 
article of the ^^scrihes,” from his girdle, and is now pointing one of those 
reeds” which x')rophets and scribes so often mention. All this seems Biblical 
enough. But here comes a woman, veiled from head to foot, and takes her 
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station by his side. See, she is whispering from behind her veil the desired 
message. That is sufficient; the salams^ love, etc., etc., go in according to 
rule, and to all alike. m 

Why, this is a sort of Moslem confessional, and that felloVs head must be 
crammed with the secrets and the scandal of half the city, 

Ho matter ; 1 suppose, like other confessors, he keeps dark, and may be 
trasted. Stni, this letter-writing would not be a very thriving business in our 
country. 

How eveiy circumstance and incident carries one back to ages remote and 
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primitive ! TMs veil reminds me of Rebekali and her meeting with Isaac. 

But I see here and there a woman without it. -r. i i r • 

Yes- but they are peasants from the country, or else Eehekahs laii 
daughters who now utterly rehise to follow her modest example. Bhe put on 
a veil before her betrothed husband ; these resolutely assert their rights, and 
their pretty pale faces are everywhere seen unveiled. They have, however, 
certain laws of modesty, which are most rigidly enforced, bur e^impie, a 
Jewish matron must on no accoimt allow her o\ni hair to be seen. Hence, no 
matter how luxuriant and beautiful, it is carefully concealed under their cunons 
head-dresses ; and what appears to he hair is either silk imitation, or it is 
borrowed. Then, by a strange perversity of maimers, or sdly antagomsni to 
Christianity, the men take pride in cultivating and exhibiting long, 
locks. There go several of these Jew dandies at this moment, with then- 
cherished locks flowing round their ears and necks in pretty ciuis. 

Talking’ of Jews and Jewesses, and veils and hair, reminds me of that dim- 
cult passage in Paul’s letter to the Corinthians.^ Do the customs of the East 

in such matters throw any light upon it ? i ^ 

I will state facts ; you must judge for yourself how far they elucidate what 
is obscure. The words praying and prophesying” include all the ordinary 
parts and acts of public worship. The language of Paul implies these 

countries and at that time, the laws of modesty and propriety reqim-ed the 
women h^ppeax in their assemblies with their heads covered and their faces 
veiled. The men, on the contrary, should be uncovered. It is remarkable 
that in their synagogues the men in our clay keep on their hats or other head- 
dresses, and those who read the service tlnw a large veil over the head and 
shoulders, as if in direct and intentional contradiction to the Apostle. Ihe 
women, if present at all, are unveiled. Row, if: these are original Jewish 
habits and practices, it is plain that the Christian Church, from the very hrst, 
established new customs in these respects. It is supposed that the men are 
required to worship with heads uncovered, as a tacit acknowledgment oi 
Christ’s divine presence among them ; and a relic of this form of reverence may 
still he seen in Oriental churches, where all stand imcovered when the gospel, 
which contains the words of Christ, is read. Or these directions of the Apostle 
may merely he part and parcel of those modifications and adaptations by which 
the gospel was (as Paul says of himself) to become all things tci all iiiun for 
their salvation. The mixture of Oriental Christians with heathen Greeks, 
Romans, and other Occidental tribes, m their worshipping assemblies, would 
doubtless render necessaiy a careful compliance, on the part of the women, 
with thew ideas of feminine modesty and propriety. And the farther eastward 
the gospel spread, such compliance would become more and more important. 
At the present day, the missionary finds it strictly necessary, in many places, 
not only that the women should be veiled, but also that there should be a 
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separate apartment for them screened from the gaze of the men. The Apostle chapter 
rebukes severely any approach toward immodesty. If the woman is deter- ^ 
mined to sit in the midst of such mixed assemblies, with a bold and impudent 
lace, aping the men, then let her head be shorn or shaved like that of the men. 

What that means at this day you can easily see by looking into this barber’s 
s]io[) over the ’way, 

W' ell, that is strange enough ; he has actually shaved the entire head bare Siiavjnjr 
as the puim of my hand. It is a hideous operation, and verily it would be a 
shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven. But what do you make of the tenth 
verse of this remarkable passage '? 

The word translated power” is perhaps a mere symbolic title of the veil “ Power 
itself : nor is the figure altogetlier strange or unintelligible to an Oriental. The 
veil is, in fact, the beautiful lady’s strength and defence. Modestly yeiled, 
she appears anywhere and everywhere in perfect safety. She is held inviolate 
by a sensitive and most jealous public sentiment, and no man insults her but 
at the risk of being torn in pieces by an infuriated mob ; but without the veil 
she is a weak, helpless thing, at the mercy of every brute who may clioose to 
abuse her. The veil is, therefore, the virtuous woman’s power,” and when- 
ever she appears in public she ought to have this ^‘jpower on her heiid. ;”—in * 
church, “because of the angels that is, the messengers and ministers, as I ‘“HieaTj- 
suppose. The women must be modestly yeiled, because they are to sit in the 
presence and full view of the ministers, comparatively strangers to them, and 
many of them evangelists from foreign nations. . Doddridge thinks it indecent 
to suppose that the ladies must be veiled, lest by their attractions they disturb 
the minds of the ministers. Such an idea could only be entertained by one 
ignorant of the power of Oriental customs in these matters. The oldest and 
most eminently modest native preacher that I am acquainted with, objected 
not only to the ladies appearing unveiled (and for the very reason alluded to), 
but he would not have even their wices heard in the singing of the church, 
because in this country they never sing but in strains designed and adapted to 
excite emotions which should be utterly banished from the place of prayer. 

Put the case thus : A pious and modest Oriental preacher (who perhaps has 
rarely looked upon the face of any woman except those of his nearest relations), 
when he rises to preach, finds himself confronted by the beauty and fashion of 
the city in their best attire, — ^is it strange that he should be confused and dis- 
turbed % And, moreover, the veil is as necessaiy for the modest female, who 
desires to worship in purity and peace, as it is for the “angel” Secluded by 
the rigid laws of Eastern society from familiar association with all men except 
near relatives, so that she w^ould be overwhelmed with confusion should*her 
veil fall in the presence of a stranger, it is no reflection upon her purity of 
mind, but the contrary, that she cannot appear unveiled before the “ angel” 
with that entire composure which becomes the house of God. Such will wear 
the veil from choice. Change the state of society (and in many places it is 
being changed), educate the females (and the males too), let the community be 
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heathen mixtures, a.nd trained to free and becoming 
nor women will think of veils and 
need these apostolic directions in their exact letter. Then spirit, 


pure from Moslem and 
social intereom’se, and then neither men 
screens, nor 

however, will always be obligatory in every country and all states ot society ; 
and a little more modesty in female attire would be a vei'y happy improvement 
in many a Western congregation. But it is time we turn our steps home- 
ward. The mueizzin calls to sunset prayers from this tall minaret, and dinner 
will be waithig. As in ancient times, men now eat when the day’s work is 

Seeing is believing,” says the proverb, and it is 'urnderstmiding also. I 
have read all my life about crooked, narrow streets, with the guttem in the 
middle, and no side walks, but I never understood till now. How are we to 
get past this line of loaded camels? Well, by bowing the head, creeping 
under, and dodging from side to side, we have accomplished that feat; but 
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mtier this time, ^ _ 

True ; but here is a recess in the wall into which we can step until they have 

passed by. 

What is that fellow shouting all the while at the top of his voice ? 

Warning. He cries Daharak / 'wHshhak f dahamh ! wimhliah I your back ! your 
face ! your back ! yoiu* face 1 ” to warn all concerned to look shar];)ly before and 
behind, or they maybe run over, crushed against the wall, or have their clothes 
and faces torn by tliis brush ; a veiy necessary admonition. ^ 

Streets. That I perceive well enough ; but are all Oriental cities built after this 
fashion — streets eight feet wide, houses sixty feet high, with dead stone wails 
without ornament or relief of any kind ? They are sad and sombre a-t best, and 
must be particularly so at night. Already the shades of evening fall heavily 
along these gloomy avenues, and I see no provision for lighting them. 

There is none ; and you observe that the shopkeepers are already shutting 
lip, and leaving for home. Henceforward until morning the streets are 
deserted and silent, with only here and there a company returning from a 
visit, with a servant bearing a lantern before them. The c%-guard creeps 
softly about in utter darkness, and apprehends all found walking the streets 
without a light. Remember, and act accordingly, or you may get locked up 
in quarters not veiy comfortable. Beirut is gradually departing from some of 
these customs, but enough remain to afford a type of all you will see elsewdiere, 
except at Damascus. The style of that city is wholly different, and carries one 
back as by enchantment to the age of the Califs and the fantastic creations of 
the “Thousand Nights,” 
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How is it that yon never told me in any of your letters that Eeirut is such a BeJi-at. 
beautiful jdace ? 

I did ; but you could not understand^ and no wonder. Neither pen nor 
pencil can do justice to Bekiit. TJiings hereabouts are on a scale so vast; and 
there is such an infinite variety in the details, that it is almost impossible to 
select; group together, and condense into reasonable limits enough to give an 
adequate idea of the whole. 

That I can readily believe ; and yet I am unwilling to pass away from Beirut 
without imprinting on memory’s tablet a fairer, truer copy of her chaa-ming 
scenery than I have yet obtained. 

Follow me, then, to the terrace of our house. It commands the whole view from 
prospect. Tiie city and suburbs, as you perceive, are situated on the northern ^ terrace., 
slopes of a triangular plain, whose base line is the shore, from Ras Beirut to 
Nahr Yabis, some six miles toward Sidoii. The ^erpendic'dar runs in east- 
ward from the Ras about five miles to the foot of Lebanon, at the bottom of 
St. George’s Bay. The ki/pothemm is the irregular line of the mountaiiis. 

The whole plain is a projection seaward from the general direction of the 
coast, and along the base of the hills it is so low as to appear like an island to 
one sailing up from Sidon. The siirfiice rises gradually from the south to the 
immediate vicinity of the city, where it is about three hundred feet above the 
sea. Thence it falls rapidly down toward the roadstead on the north, by abrupt, 
irregular, and winding tennees. It is this feature that imparts such variety 
and beauty to the environs of Beirut, The substratum of this plain is every- 
where a white marl, passing into compact limestone, and enclosing nodules of 
flint and thin seams of chert, similar to the adjoining hills of Lebanon. Lqion Composi- 
this rests a veiy large formation of arenaceous, unstratified stone, easily 
wrought, and hence used from time immemorial for building. It is mixed with 
comminuted shells and corals, is very porous, and absorbs water with great • ■ • ■ 
rapidity, which renders the houses damp in winter. This, indeed, is almost 
the only defect in this otherwise admirable building stone. The quarries are 
to the south-west of the city, and from, them a broad belt of loose, movable 
sand stretches iiward from the shore, quite down to the point at Nairn 
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PART YIbbis. The south-eastern paii; of the plain is one dense olive grove, the 
largest and most productive in Syria. In the centre are beautiful pine forests, 
Groves* planted, or rather sowed, by successive governors at different times, from the 
famous Druse chief, Fakhr ed Din to ‘Wamic Pasha, the present representative 
^ of the Sublime Porte at Beirut. There are a few orange and lemon gardens, 
where they can be irrigated. Pigs, almonds, and apricots abound, and in 
certain parts 

♦‘ The palm-tree rears his statelj'’ head on high, 

And spreads his feathery plume along the sky; ” 

while the mulberry, melia, kharub, sycamore, prickly oak, and many a tree 
and shrub of humbler name, cast abroad their grateful shade, and draw their 
green mantles over our lovely suburbs. Seen from any point, Beirat is charm- 
ing. Many, however, are best pleased with the view from the roadstead north 
of the city. 

View from I am one of those. As our steamer came bravely into harbour at early dawn, 
the road- i\iq scenery was beautiiul, and even sublime. Good old Lebanon, with a 
diadem of stars around his snowy turban, looked for all the world like some 
august monarch of the universe, with his head in heaven and his feet upon 
the sea, and I could and did salute him with profound respect ; — laugh at me 
if you please, but I could not help it. ’ And as morning grew into bright 
and glorious day, what a charming panorama was revealed all around the 
city! 

Environs. The deep Bay of St. George sweeping around the base of the hiHs ; the 
mountains of Metn and the Kesrawan on the east and north-east, nigged, 
steep, and lofty, shaded with pine forests, and dotted with villages, churches, 
and convents ; the wild gorge of the Dog Biver, with snowy Simnin beyond 
and above ; the sandy ridge of Bnimanah, and Deir el Khk\h, with the deep 
hTahr Beirut; the hills of El Ghurb, bold and bright against the 
southern sky, from Aleih to Abeih, with hamlets, and factories, and orchards 
peeping over the smiling suburbs; and the city itself, with white houses 
seated seaward on overhanging clifts, or grouped on showy terraces and com- 
manding hill-tops, or stow^ed away along retiring glens, half revealed, now 
quite concealed by crowding mulberry and parasol China trees, and w'aving 
festoons of vines and cmming creepers of many coloius — this, this is Beirut, 
with the glorious Mediterranean all around, and ships and boats of various 
nations and picturesque patterns sailing or at rest. You will travel far ere you 
find a prospect of equal variety, beauty, and magnificence. 

Is Beirut mentioned in the Bible ? 

Heirat not I think not. It is possible that the Berothai of 2 Samuel viii. S, from 
in Bible, which David took exceeding much brass, was Beirut, though that city seems 
to have been situated to the east or south-east of Hamath; still, since 
Hadadezer was either king of Damascus, or in close alliance with it, Berothai 
may have been her sea-port, as Beirut is now ; and after David had conquered 
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Damascus, he might naturally enough cross over Lebanon to her sea-port, chapter 
where so much of her wealth would be collected. It is not at all likely that 
the Berothah mentioned in Ezekiel, xlvii. 16, as one of the points in the 
northern boundary of the land of Israel, was our city ; and from the similarity 
of names, and the apparent geographical position of both, we can scarcely 
doubt but that Ezekiels Berothah and Samuel’s Berothai were identical, and, 
of course, that neither of them was Beirut. 

Dr. Wilson suggests that our city derived its name from Beruth, the wife Conjec- 
of Elion, who dwelt at Byblus (Jebail ) ; and if the chronicle of Sanchoniatho 
could be depended upon, I should have little hesitation in adopting the idea. 

This would give it a very high antiquity. This much is certain, that at the 
time when the fragments of Sanchoniatho were forged, if they are a fabrication, 

Beirut was an important city, for it is repeatedly mentioned in them. Bochait 
and others are of opinion that the Baal-berith of Judges viii. 3B was the god 
Baal of the city of Berith, or Beirut. Nor is this supposition too far-fetched 
* to merit consideration ; for we know, not merely from these fragments of San- 
choniatho, but from other ancient authors, that the chief seat of Baal worship 
was in the regions around Byblus and Beirut. Intelligent natives say that the 
name is derived from the word for nearly all the Shemitic dialects. 

Beirut would then be the city of wells f and such it pre-eminently is. Almost 
every house has one. They vary in depth from twenty to one hundi-ed and fifty 
feet, according to position. 

After all that can be said, or even surmised, tbe student of our city’s ancient Admii-atie 
story is surprised and disappointed to find her origin enveloped in such situation, 
utter obscurity, and sighs for records which must once have existed, but are 
now for ever lost. It is not to be believed that a spot so admirably adapted for 
a great city should have been neglected by the Phoenicians. Every foot of this 
densely crowded coast, and especially eveiy available sea-port, was appropriated 
by that enterprising people. And this is decidedly the most beautiful and 
liealthy locality at the head of the Mediterranean. The roadstead, it is trae, 
is better adapted to modern shipping than to that of ancient times ; but stHi 
there are small inlets and sheltered coves too valuable to be overlooked on a 
coast where there are no good harbours. We may safely conclude, therefore, 
that it was occupied at a very early day by a colony, probably from Sidon, with 
which it has ever been closely connected. Accordingly, the earliest mention of 
Beirut by Greek and Latin geographers and historians implies that it was tlien, 
and had been previously, a place of importance. And this position it main- 
tains ever after, as may be gathered from Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Josephus, 
and other authors, both heathen and Christian. It became a Eoinan colony in a Eoman 
the reign of Augustus, and had Julia Felix added to its name. Agxippa 
adorned and beautified it with colonnades, porticos, theatres, baths, and other 
public buildings ; and their remains are scattered over the gardens, and en- 
tombed beneath the rubbish of the ancient city. The number of large columns 
of both grey and red granite built into the quay is surprising t but a far greater 
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number lie at the bottom of the sea in front of the to^vn. In 3839-40, 
Mahmild Bey, governor of Beirut, built a break-water entirely of these columns, 
fished up from the floor of the harbom\ The unparalleled storm at the close 
of iS40 overturned this wall of columns, and spread them out again where they 
had been before. Probably this was only the repetition of a former attempt to 
protect the quay of Beirut, when these columns were gathered from tlie mins 
of the city and cast into the sea for that purpose. It is otherwise difficult to 
account for their being there at all There is a tradition that Pakhr ed Bin 
filled up the harbour to prevent the landing of pirates; but, if there is any 
foundation for the report, his work is probably to be found in the heaps of rido™ 
Msh directly in front of the landing. 

It was in the theatres of Agrippa, I suppose, that Titus celebrated his own 
victories over Jerusalem, and his father’s bii*th-day, by gladiatorial shows, in 
which the miserable captives of Zion perished in great numbers, fighting with 
wild beasts and with one another, as Josephus informs us in the seventh book 
of his Wars.” ^ 

Though the apostles seem never to have visited Beirut— -a fact somewhat 
remarkable— yet Christianity was early planted here, and so flourislied that it 
soon became the. seat of a bishopric. Under the Christian emperors, it con- 
tinued to prosper down to the reign of Justinian. It w’as then one of the most 
celebrated seats of learning in the empire, and its law school was frequented by 
youth from the first families in the state. Then, as nowq it wns the most 
beautiful city on this coast. But its decline commenced under this reign. On 
the 9th of July, a.i>. 551, one of those awful earthquakes, which repeatedly 
shook the whole Roman world in the time of Justinian, seems to Jiave entirely 
destroyed Beirut,— overthrew her colleges, churches, tenqiles, theatres, and 
pjilaces, and buried multitudes of all classes beneath the ruins ; and, although 
the city wus rebuilt, it never regained its former magiiihcence. You can 
scarcely walk through a garden, or dig a foundation for a liouse, without com- 
ing upon the memorials of this dreadful calamity. It is amazing to see how 
deeply some of these ruins are entombed, suggesting the idea that the very 
teiTaces on which these costly structures stood were iipheavcd and precipitiited 
on those below. And this corresponds with the liistory of that fearful time. 
We are told that enormous chasms were opened, huge and heavy bo<lles were 
discharged into the air, the sea altermitely advanced and retreated beyond its 
ordinaiy bounds,” and a omimktin was torn from yonder bold i)ron}ontorY (then 
called Theoprosopon, and now Ras es Shukkah), and cast into the sea, where 
it formed a mole for the harbour of Butrone. Perhaps the Arabic name, Has 
es Shukkah — “the cape that was split open” — may be a memento and witness 
to this catastrophe. 

Baring the middle ages, Beirfit shared in all the troubles and revolutions 
which accompanied and grew out of the triumph of Mohammedanism, includ- 
ing the crusades of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. It was 
taken by Baldwin in 1110, and, during the two Imiidred years of Frank rule on 
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this coast, it was several times captured and recaptmed by Saracen and Chris- chaptek 
tian. Since the close of the thii-teenth centuiy, few signal events have 
happened to vary the joonotony of her story. But we must not forget to men- 
tion that exploit which was considered her greatest gioiy in the days of legen- 
dary lore. It was here that St. George killed the dragon ; exactly when, or St. George 
what particular dragon I know not, hut he mmt have killed him, for he 
never l)een seen since that time, and all agree that he is dead. If yon douid., dragon 
I refer you to the deep hay down yonder, which owes its name to this contest 
on its shore. I can show you the well into whicli tlie victorious saint cast tlie 
liorrid inonstei*, and the spot where he wavshed his bloody hands after this 
dirty work was done. Not every legend of those days of facile faith is so 
strongly attested. In the eighth century, also, an illnstidous miracle spread the 
name and fame of our good city fir and wide. Some image-hating Helirews, 
in scorn and mockery, attemidcd to go through the acts of the Crucifixion upon 
a very holy image and cross ; when, as they thrust a spear into the side, to 
their confusion and horror, a large quantity of blood and water gushed forth. 

The tiling is at least possible, and without resorting to supernatural interfer- 
ence. A little nianmuvring, or a little money, could set either real or S])urious 
Jews at work in the exact way to ])ring on the catastrophe. But let that pass ; 

Beirut has no need of such doubtful claims to immortality. Judging from the 
scanty and indefinite notices by the pilgTims of the medieval ages, the number 
of her inhabitants varied from 5000 to 10,000, engaged in commerce, and in 
growing silk and oil, whicli for several centuries have continued to be the staple 
productions of this neighbourhood. 

Within the last thirty years our city has rapidly increased in population, Recent 
commerce, and wealth. When Mohammed Aly wrested Syria from the Sultan pi‘ogress.r 
in 1830-31, he made Beirut the grand quarantine station on this coast, ami 
obliged all vships to come to her port. European merchants had already 
selected it for the seat of their operations, and, as the foreign consuls settled in 
this city, the government was led to make it the capital of the country. Thirty 
years ago the population was 5000, and the shops and markets were dependent c 
for supplies on Sidon; now there are not less than 40,000 inhabitants, and popular 
Sidon is wholly dependent on Beirut. Thirty years ago there was scarcely a 
decent house outside of the wails ; now two-thirds of the population reside in 
the gardens, and hundreds of convenient dwellings, and not a few large and 
noble mansions, adorn the charming suburbs, No city in Syria, perliaps none 
in the Turkish empire, has had so rapid an expansion. And it must continue 
to gi-ow and prosper, with but one proviso to cast a shade of doubt upon her 
bright future. Should a railroad ever connect the head of this sea with the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, that will infallibly dictate where the 
emporium of Syria is to be. If Beirut can attract this mighty line of trade and 
travel to her door, she will quickly take rank among the great cities of the 
world ; if she will not, or cannot, then must she wane before some other rising 
queen of the East. 
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Are there any antiquities about Beirut which merit attention? 

Very few. We have columns and sarcophagi in abundancej and some of 
them have inscrii^tions which tell their own story. An ancient aqueduct has 
lately been discovered, cut through the rock, and passing beneath the city 
at Bab Yacob. It must either have had a more permanent supply than the 
present, wiiich fails in dry weather, when it is most needed, or have been con- 
nected witli the great canal which brouglit water from Lebanon to ancient 
Berytiis. 

Are the existing remains of this ancient work extensive ? 

Aqiieauct More so than travellers, or even natives, are aware of. On tlie top of that 
dark, sandy ridge of Lebanon, to the north-east of Brummanah, is a fountain 
of delicious water. It was conducted in stone tubes along the ridge soutli-west 
for six or eight miles to the temple that occupied the place of Beir el Iviilah. 
From thence it descended the steep mountain, about fifteen Imndred feet, in 
a direction nearly west, where it was carried over the river of Beirut on a series 
of lofty arches. The highest tier numbers twenty-five, and the canal upon 
them V'as one hundred and sixty feet above the bed of the river. The next 
tier below has fifteen arches ; the third has only three, and the lowest two. 
The wail is twenty feet broad, and is built of well-cut stone — altogether a veiy 
imposing structure. Though earned over the river at so great an elevation, the 
canal meets, on the Beirut or west side, vith perpendicular cliffs, and passes 
directly through them by a tunnel cut in the solid rock. I once crept into it 
for thirty or forty feet, beyond which it is choked up with rubbish. Descend- 
ing to the margin of the plain, the canal was led along the base of the hills 
southward, past the Khan es Shialih, and thence w^estwaixl to the vicinity of 
Beirut, and the water was distributed by many pipes to various parts of the 
city. As the plain west of Es Shl^hh is very low, the canal had to be elevated 
by a long line of arches, erected upon an immense wall. This was built .solid 
ftroughout, of laige, accurately cut stone, after the Roman style, and about 
forty feet broad. Ro traces of the arches remain, except masses of tufeceous 
deposit formed by the trickling of the water through the aqueduct, as is scon 
along the ancient canals of Tyre and Acre. The wall itself, however, was 
nearly entire when I first came to this country; hut the rapid gi'owth of 
Beu'ut created such a demand for building-stone that the greater part of it has 
been quarried and brought to the ciiy. In this process, palm and olive trees, 
wliicli had groiTO old upon the top, have been undermined and throini away • 
and where the work of quarrying has been completed, the ground has bcmi 
mvelled, and orchards of mulberry-trees are now flourishing. What a pity 1 
ieirht now greatiy needs just the supply of water which this noble canal once 
brought to It, aid a moderate expense would have restored it to its former use 
Rut this M only one of a thousand of Syria’s sad desolations. The Arabs, as a 
matter of coime, ascribe tliis aqueduct to Zobelda, a sort of Moslem St. 
Helena, aeeording to popular legends, but, in liistoric truth, the wife of Haroun 
Cl Raschid. It is quite impossible to ascertain who constructed it; but, ■ 
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whether made by Phoenicians, Greeks, or Homans, it was an admirable work, chapter 
and a great blessing to Beirut. The entire kmgth cannot be less than twenty 
miles, and the starting-i^oint is at least two thoixsaird feet above the sea. 


CHAPTEE III, 


BEIHUT — Continued. 


Hoofs of Houses— Battlements. I Worship on House-tops, 

i^roclanmtions from House-tops. | The Sparrow on the House-top, 

■ ■■■January 26th. ■ 

The roofs of these houses afford such a delightful promenade, and the pro- Roofs o 
spect is so beautifiil, that I can scarcely keep away from them, day or night, 

So absorbed was I just now in gazing about, that, if it had not been for the 
parapet, I should have walked quite off, and then have found myself on the 
ground with a broken limb or neck, I suppose. As it was, I made a desperate 
stumble, and was excessively frightened. 

A very practical illustration, that, of the wisdom and humanity of the com- 
mand in i)eut. xxii. 8 : When thou buildest a new house, then thou shait 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thine house if 
any man hill from thence.” This ordinance ought still to be enforced by law Keed of 
wherever the roofs are flat, and resorted to for business, relaxation, or for sleep- 
ing. In Syrian cities the roofs are a great comfort. The ordinary houses have 
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But there should always be battlements, and commissioners should be ap- chapter 
pointed to see that they are kept in proper repair. The Moslems generally 
build very high parapets, in order to screen their women from observation ; but 
the Christians are very negligent, and often bring blood upon their houses by a 
sinful disregard of this law of Moses. 

Your remark about the Moslems suggests the thought that if TJriah’s house 
had been thus protected, David might have been saved from a long series of 
dismal crimes, and Israel from dreadful calamity. 

True ; but then the roof of David’s palace w^as probably so high that he could Kinf? 
look dhectly domi into the couits of the neighbouring houses. There are sucli 
in all cities, and you can scarcely commit a greater offence than to frequezit a ■ 
terrace which thus commands the interior of yoim neighbour’s dwelling. 

Isaiah has a reference to the house-tops in the 22d chapter, which I do not 
quite understand. He says, verse 1st, “ What aileth thee now, that thou art 
wholly gone up to the house-tops Dor what purpose did the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem thus go thither ? 

This is a remarkable passage. Verse 2d goes on to say, Thou art full of Passage in 
stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyous city from which one might suppose that the 
people had gone to the roofs to eat, drink, clap hands, and sing, as the Arabs ' 

at this day delight to do m the mild summer evenings. But, from verses 4tli 
and 5th, it is plain that it was a time of trouble, and of treading down, and of 
perplexity ; which naturally suggests the idea that the inhabitants had rushed 
to the tops of the houses to get a sight of those chariots and horsemen of Elam 
and Kir, with whom their choice valleys were full, and who were tlmnderiiig 
against the gates of the city. And, as Oriental houses gentolly have no windows 
looking outward into the streets, or, if there are such, they are closely latticed, 
there is no place but the roofs from whence one can obtain a view of wiiat is 
going on without. Hence, when anything extraordinary occurs in the streets, 
all classes rush to the roof and look over the battlements. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, at the time of this Persian invasion, were probably seized with 
frenzy and madness, as they were long after, at the siege of Titus. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, some revelled in dnmken feasts, and kept the city in alarm 
by their stirs and tumults ; some Tvere engaged in plunder and murder, wiien 
the slain were not dead in battle ; some wept bitterly, like Isaiah, and refused 
to be comforted because of the spoiling of the, daughter of my people in a 
word, it wvas a clay of universal and utter confusion. ody could sit still, but 
ail hurried to the house-tops, either to join in untimely riots of fanaticism and 
dranken despair, or to watch with fear and trembling the dreadful assault upon 
their w^ails and gates ; no wonder they had wholly gone up to the house-tops. 

Was it customary in the time of our Saviour to make public proclamations 
from the tops of the houses 1 
Such an inference may fairly be drawn from Matthew x. 27, and Luke xii. Prociama- 

Our- Lord spent most of his life in villages, and accordingly the reference 
here is to a custom observed only in such places, never in cities. At the pre- 
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PAUT sent day, local governors in country districts cause their commands thus to be 
published. Their proclamations are generally made in the evening, after the 
people have returned from their labours in the field. The public crier ascends 
the highest roof at hand, and lifts up his voic^ in a Iong-dra\m call upon all 
faithful subjects to give ear and obey. He then proceeds to amioiince, in a set 
form, the will of their master, and demand obedience thereto. 

It is plain that the roofs were resorted to for worship, both tme and idola- 
trous. We read, in Zeph, i. o, of those who worshipped the host of heaven on 
the house-tops ; and from Acts x, 9, we learn that Pater at Joppa v^ent up to 
the roof to pray about the sixtli hour. 

Worship. All this is very natural The Sabeans of Clialdea and Persia c^ould find no 

for the performance of their idolatroiLs worship of the 
heavenly bodies than these open terraces, mth the stars shining down upon 
them so kindly. And, as very few Oriental dwellings have closets hi to which 
the devout can retire for prayer, I suppose Peter was obliged to resort to the 
roof of Simon’s house for this piupose; and when surrounded with battle- 
ments, and shaded by vines trained over them, they afford a very agreeable re- 
treat, even at the sixth hour of the day — the time when Peter was fiivoured, 
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With that singular vision by wliich the kingdom of heaven wa^ tliro'^vn open to 
the Gentile world. 
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I 

i , , . 

I Our Lord says, Let Iiim that is on the house-top not come down to take any- chafteis. 

‘ thing out of his hoiise.”^ Is it a correct inference' from this that the stairway 

landed on the outside of the house ? Th7it3t. 

Outside of the house, but within the exterior court. It would not be either 
agreealde or safe to have the stairs land outside the enclosure altogether, and 
it is rarely done, except in mountain villages, and where roofs are but little 
used. They not imfrequently end in the leimn, but more commonly in some 
part of the lower court. The urgency of the flight recommended by our Lord 
is enhanced by the fact that the stairs do lead down into the court or lewan. 
lie hi effect says, Though you must pass by the very door of your room, do not 
enter; escape for your life, without a moment’s delay. 

Ho traveller in Syiia will long need an introduction to the spaiTow on the The spar- 

house-top. There are countless numbers of them about you. row on tha: 

They are a tame, troublesome, and impertinent generation, and nestle just 
where you dont want them. They stop up your stove and water pipes with 
their rubbish, build in the windows and under the beams of the roof, and would 
stuff your hat full of stubble in half a day if they found it hanging in a place 
to suit them. They are extremely pertinacious in asserting them right of pos- 
session, and have not the least reverence for any place or thing. David alludes 
to these characteristics of the sparrow in the S4th Psalm, when he complains 
that they had appropriated even the altars of God for theii* nests. Concerning 
himseff he says, I watch, and am as a sparrow upon the house-top.”^ When 
one of them has lost its ma,te— a matter of every-day occurrence— he wiU sit on 
the house-top alone, and lament by the horn* his sad bereavement These bii-ds 
are snared and caught in great numbers, but as they are small and not much 
relished for food, five sparrows may still be sold for two farthings ; and when 
w^e see their countless numbers, and the eagerness with wliicli they are de- 
str yed as a wortliless nuisance, we can better appreciate the assurance that 
our heavenly Father, who takes care of them, so that not one can fall to the 
ground without His notice, will surely take care of us, who are of more value 
than many sparrows.^ 


a Psalm cii. 7. s x, 39, and Luke xu. 7 . 


^ Matt. xxiv. 17, 
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CHAPTER lY. 


DOG EI7EE, 


Ancient inscriptions— Caves— Niituralln-klge. 

* , January 27th. 

Safely hack, and welcome ! IIuw have you enjoyed this first oscursiou in 
the East ? 

Scenery. ^ Perfectly. It has been a day of uiimingled pleasure ; company agreeable, 
air soft and bland, horses lively, and the path througli the mulheriy oj-chards,’ 
and ai'oiiiid the sandy Bay of St. George, quite deiiglitmi. Then the scenery 
a«t Bog River, what can surpass it ? I was so encjiaiited vith tlie grand, wiiil 
gorge, that I could scarcely tear myself away to examine the remains of anti- 
quity for which the spot is celebrated ; but I did look at them all, and at 
some with a feeling of awe and reverence quite new in in}' experience. 

It IS an assemblage of ancient mementos to be found nowhere else in a 

The old single group, so far as I know. That old road, climhing the rocky ])ass, aloir^ 
which the Phcenician, Egyptian, Persian, Babylonian, Greek, Homan, Frank"^ 
Turk, and Arab, have marched their countless hosts for four' thrnisand vears, 
has much to tell the student of man’s past history, could we but break the 
_ seal and read the long roil of revelations. Those taintly-ciit emblems <-jf 

soldiers of Chaldea ; those imscriptkms in Pei^ian, 
■each embodies a history of itself, or rather tells of 
ich ywo long to possess. I have drawings of these 
scriptions, .wliicli ■ you, 'may 'Study ■ at' ' your leisure. '■ 

: more than tliey directly reveal: , 
part of the river issues from a cave some six miles 


Ancient 

iiiscrip- 

tiuus. 


,um ei-iie 0 , or nog Eiver. is a romantic stream that flows fi-oin the Lebanon rid*- 
I i/hM f iioman name was /jfcm jUouen. “ The origf 

^ f tradition. Some tell us that in the long-past ages, a monstt 

species was enained by some god or demon at the river s mouth, which, wluoi lash.- 
of far-distant Cyprus with his hark Anothe 

l Of a dog formerly stood on the pedestal that crowns the cliff; its muuti 

ihe winds were high; thes^ 

g egaided as supernatural warnings of impending woe; but at length, on ou- 
r/w! assembled in a body, and hurled the monster into tlie sea."- 







has eyes, or 
without stopping again 

sky on either side. The aqueduct will also attract attention, clinging to the ciiffs. 
perpendicular rock, and dressed out in drooping festoons of ivy, and other. Aqueciuct: 
creepers, whose every twig and leaf sparkle with big drops of brightest crystal. 

Where the river turns to the south, the ravine becomes too naiTo\Y, wild, and 
rocky for any but a goat-path, and the road leads thence over the steep shoulder 
of the mountain for an hour and a half. It then descends by a very slippery 
track to the river, in the immediate vicinity of the caves! There are tlmee of 
them, and all in the cliffs on the north side of the ravine. Out of the first 
rushes a large part of the river ; but without a boat it cannot be explored. A 
few rods fiirther up the valley is the second cave. It runs under the mountain 
in a straight line for eighty paces, and then descends into an abyss of water. 

Several smaller aisles lead in different directions down to the same abyss. On 
the west side of the main entrance is a parallel passage of about the same 
dimensions as the other, with which ’ it communicates by a large door- 
way. This second tunnel leads round to the west, and unites with the lower 
cave at its mouth. Strike or jump on the floor, and you are startled by a dull 
hollow sound beneath, and feel inclined to walk softly over such unknown 
depths. 

About forty rods higher up the ravine is the third and largest cave. The The 
entrance to this is concealed by huge rocks, and a stranger might pass within 
a few feet of it without suspecting its existence. Creep carefully over the 
rocks, let yourself down some ten feet, and you find a wide, low' opening. 

Soon the passage becomes high enough to w^alk erect, and tiuns round tow'ard 
the west. You must now light your torches, for the interior is utterly dark. 

A sort of gallery, or corridor, rims round three sides of this immense room. 
Descending to the lower part, you again come to the river, which crosses the 
cave, and disappears at the noi'tii-west comer with a loud noise. At the noi-th- 
east, wliere it enters the room, there is a pool of water, clear and smooth as a 
mirror, and deliciously cool, IIoiv fim it extends under the mountains I had 
no means of ascertaining. I fired a gun up it ; the echoes were loud and oft- 
repeated. This cave abounds in stalagmites and stalactites, some of which are 
of enormous size, reaciiiug from the roof to the floor, and are grooved like 
fluted columns. They also hang like long vrax candles from the^roof of the 
interior pool I longed for a boat, not only to gather them, but also to explore 
the mysteries of those dark and watery labyrinths. There is much said in 
the Bible about caves; and ecclesiastical tradition has located many of the 
events recorded in the I^ew" Testament in these subterraneous abodes. We 
shall have abundant opportimities to examine then! hereafter. 

The river above the caves comes from two vast fountains, which burst out Fountains 
directly under the snow of Stinnin—intensely cold— icy, in fact, even in sum- 
mer, and clear as though running liquid diamonds. They, with tlieir young 
rivers, bear names rather poetical— agreeable, at least, to Arab taste. The 
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PAM northern is the Fountain of Honey (Mba el 'Asil) ; the southern is the Foim- 
tain of Milk (Mba el Lebn). Over the deep ra^nne of the latter stream, and 
iturai not far from its birth, nature has thrown, or has left, a gigantic arch, which to 

idge. jg bridge for the public highway, the highest in the land, creeping 

cautiously along the very uppermost shelf of Lebanon. I have visited it sevend 
times, but have mislaid my measurements, and must give you those of a 
friend. The arch is 90 feet thick ; the span 157 ; the breadth horn SO to 140; 
and the height on the lower side nearly 200 feet. These figures may be rather 
large ; but, without any exaggeration, it is a grand and impressive natural 
curiosity. 

Let me now inform you, for your satisfiiction, that wdiile you have been en- 
joying Log Kiver, I have completed our travelling apparatus and C(][uipage, 
and our departure is definitely fixed for to-morrow morning. * ^ 


CHAPTER y. 


BEIRITT TO THE BAHITB. 


Setting out on a journey. 
NaiTow- paths and donkeys. 
Custom-house. 

The palm. 

Tile raven— The dove. 

The olive— Oil— Grafting. 


Sand-deserts; their advnnca 
Khiln Khuideh— Sarcopliagi. 
LiTne-kiliis;' •*rtlioni»cut^:Up.v , 
'Hamdr., 

•Great land-slip.'' '■ 

Stone-pillows. 

Jamiaiy 2Sth. 

Ake we to have such a tedious and noisy scene every morning with the mule- 
teers ? 

I hope not. It is generally thus, however, the first day ; but after each one 
has ascertained his proper load, they proceed more quietly, and with gi'eater 
expedition. ^ 

How we are fairly on the road, let us remember to commit our way unto the 
Loid. In ail thy ways aclmowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” ^ 
This has been my travelling motto, roving or at rest, over since I left the 
hanks of our own bright Ohio for this “ Land of Promise.” 

No sentiment can be more appropriate. We shall need the rwlmonition at 
every step, and the promise thereto annexed as well. But the royal preacher 
has given another piece of advice to travellers : “ Let thine eves look right on, 
and let thine eyelids look straight before thee. Turn not to the right hand or 


Setting 

out. 


A tivarel- 
ling motto. 


[* The travellers now begin ttielr course southward; a 
about ten miles from Beii-dt, on the way to Sidon.— Ed.] 

^ Prov. iii. 6. 
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to the left : remove thy foot from evil.” ^ Bo so now, lest you commence our chapter 
journey with a practical illustration,” which will associate your name with 
Balaam and his much-abused ass. His path, like ours, “ had a wall on this a waiied 
side and a wail on that the angel with dra'wn sword was in front, and the path— Ba- 
poof beast tlii’ust herself against the wall and crushed the prophet’s foot ^ 

How this file of donkeys, with rough stone from the quarries on their hacks, 
completely blocks up this narrow way, and if you attempt to force your horse 
past them, either on the right or the left, you will also meet with a cnished 
foot. 

That is a fact so obvious that the dumb ass, if it could speak with man’s 
voice as Balaam’s did, might rebuke the madness of the attempt. But what 
are we to do ? 

Ketreat to the next side-alley, and let them pass. These stone-canying 
donkeys are a great nuisance ; but we are free from them at last, and you "will 
not encounter a similar annoyance in all Syria, nor meet an equally patent 
illustration of Balaam’s misfortune. 

I shall not soon forget it. These crooked, narrow paths through the Narrow 
gardens of Beirut do indeed require one to observe the wise man’s directions p*^*^^*®* 
most closely. Only a few feet ■wide, with high walls on either side, and over- 
shadowed by the rough arms and thorny palms of the' prickly pear, the rider 
must keep wide awake, or he will find his face transfixed with the shaip spikes 
of the one, or his foot crushed against the other. I was stooping to avoid the 
first, when your timely warning saved me from the second. 

The almanac tells me that this is the 28tli of January, and yet the air is 
warm and bland as May. Tliis old world and her ways are to me emphatically 
new. Those tall pines, with their parasol canopies spread out along the sky, 
are both new and beautiful j and how surpassingly glorious and majestic does 
Lebanon appear through and beyond them ! 

Those old trees were planted by Fakhr et Been, and there are but few of 
them left. I saw that pretty wood beneath them solved by Mahmood Beg, the 
governor of Beirut, twenty years ago. The smallest are only two years old. 


2 Numb. xxii. 22-33« 
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PART After lie had swaggered himself tired, I told him I had lived tweni^ years m 
, this country, and knew the regulations of government better than he did ; that 
Bullying HO Order applicable to Franks was ever issued without official notice of the 
strangers, being communicated to the consuls ; and that, as no such notification in 
regard to passports had been made, I would not conform to it except by force. 
If he turned me hack, I should lodge a complaint against him^with the 
consul, who would hold Mm responsible for all damages. He imi^ediately 
lowered his tone, bade me go in peace, and say nothing more about the mat- 
ter. I did so, and have never been annoyed with a similar demand from 
that day to this. He had mistaken me for a stranger, and expected to extort 
a bakshish. 

It is nine hours, you say, from Beirut to Sidon ? 

About twenty-seven miles, and takes six, eight, or ten hours, according to 
the rate of travel But as our object is to study the land and its customs, or 
rather to pemse the Word of God by the light wdiich these shed upon it, -vve 
shall pay very little attention to the hours, stages, and stations of ordinary 
tourists. 

This suits the main purpose of my visit precisely. I have no great fondness 
for mere sight-seeing, and much prefer to gather instruction from the w'orks 
and ways, the manners and customs of the living, than to grope for it amid the 
rotten ruins of the dead. 

Doubtless the former is the richer field, at least in Palestine, but both 
should be carefully explored. In the meanwliile, turn a little to the left. The 
direct road to Sidon leads over a sandy desert, fatiguing to both the horse and 
his rider. The path we take lies along the eastern margin of it, through 
mnlbeny orchards and olive groves, with which we may hold pleasant and 
lioad to profitable converse as we pass. Tins broad track through the centre of the 
Baiuuscus. pine forest is the sultan’s highway to Damascus. You can see it yonder to 
the south-east, winding up the face of Lebanon, — ^When but a few days old 
in the country, I made trial of it, and was astonished beyond measure to 
find that such a villanous path was a road to anywhere, and, most of all, 
that it wnis the road excellence between Beirut and Syria’s celebrated 
capital 

Palm- Look now at those stately palm-trees, which stand here and there on the 
tretis. plain, like military sentinels, with feathery plumes nodding gracefully on 
their proud heads. The stem, tali, slender, and erect as Kectitude herself, sug- 
gests to the x4rab poets many a symbol for their lady-love ; and Solomon, long 
before them, has sung, “ How firir and how pleasant art thou, 0 love, tor 
delights 1 this thy stature is like the palm-tree.” ^ 

Yes ; and Solomon’s father says, The righteous shall flourish like the palm- 
tree. Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God. They shall bring forth fiuit in old age,” ^ 




Song vii. e, 7. 


2 rs,alm xcii. 12-14. 
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The royal poet has derived in ore than one figure from the customs of men, chapter 
and the habits of this noble tree, with which to adorn his sacred ode. The 
palm grows slowly, bnt steadily, from century to centuiy, uninfluenced by The palm, 
those alternations of the seasons which aflect other trees. It does not rejoice 
ovemuch in wiiitei’^s copious rain, nor does it droop , under the drought and the 
burning sun of summer. Neither heavy weights which men place upon its 


head, nor the importunate urgency of the wind, can sway it aside from perfect 
uprightness. There it stands, looking calmly down upon the world below, and its up- 
patiently yielding -its large clusters of golden fruit from generation to genera- 
tion. They bring forth fruit in old age. The allusion to being planted in 
the house of the Lord is probably draivn from the custom of planting beau- 
tiful and long-lived trees in the courts of temples and palaces, and in all Fmit in 
^^high places” used for worship. This is still common; nearly every palace, 
and mosque, and convent in the cmmtiy has such trees in the courts, and,, 
being well protected there, they flourish exceedingly* Solomon covered all the 
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PAR® walls of the Holy of Holies” ^ round about with palm-trees. They were thus 
planted, as it were, within the very house of the Lord ; and their presence 
there was not only ornamental, but appropriate and highly suggestive the 
very best emblem, not only of patience in well-doing, but of the rewards of 
the righteous— a fat and flourishing old age — a peaceful end — a glorious im- 
raim mortality. The Jews used palm branches as emblems of victoiy in their sea- 
liianciies. sons of rejoicing and Christians do the same on Palm Sunday, in commemo- 
ration of our SaviouPs triumphal entry into Jerusalem. They are often woven 
into an arch, and placed over the head of the bier which carries man to his 
"'^onghome,” and speak sweetly of victory and eternal life. We shall meet 
this striking and beautiful tree all along our journey, everywhere repeating, 
as an old friend, the same lessons of piety and encouragement. 



CLUSTER OF BATES. 


Wliat large black hmds are those which fly furiously across the horizon, as it 
driven by some interior impulse of despair ? 

T]ie raven. The xaveu. Austere bird of ill omen! I never hear its harsh croakj or 
see it hurrying hither and thither, as if it could not rest, without think- 
ing of IJ^oali and the ark on Arai*at. He sent forth this uneasy bird, which 
"went to and fro until the waters were dried up, and never again sought safety 
or 3'epose by returning to the ark. Sad emblem of those who fly from the 


i l\inp;s vi. 29. 


2 Lcvlt. xxiii. 40. 
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true Ark, and only refuge chai^ter 

against that other deluge 
which shall drown the un- 
godly in eveiiasting de- 
struction ! 

And now Tre are enter- 
ing the vast olive-orch- 
ards of Shwoifat. 
our noisy approach 
frightened a timid dove 
from the midst of that 
fine old tree. 

The dove and the olive 
another association to re- 
mind us of the ark, 
the second father of 
kind. Who can see the 
dove sitting in this tree 
without tliinking of that 
evening when she re- 
turned to the ark, and, RAVEK. 

lo ! in her mouth was an olive-leaf plucked off ? ” ^ Mute messenger from the The dare. 
Tvorld below, by which hToali knew that the waters were abated from off the 


earth. 

The olive-tree, its fruit and oil, must 
have been known before the deluge, hut 
whether the dove and the bj’anch were 
emblems of peace and good-will by previous 
custom, or whether the hint w'as taken from 
this transaction, I shall not attempt to 
determine. The tradition among the Greeks 
that the first olive-branch that reached their 
country w^as carried by a dove from Phm- 
nicia to the temple of Jupiter in Epirus, 
is certainly very remarkable. Tlie connec- 
tion of the dove with the olive, how^ever, 
is quite natural. These groves are their 
favourite resort. In them they build their 
nests and rear their young, and there may 
be heard all day long their lowq soft cooing, 
in sweet unison with the breeze wliich wiiis- 
pers peace to the troiiWed and repose to the w’eary. 



Tlie olive- 
branch. 


Gen, viif. 11 
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It seems a fair deduction from the narrative in GrenesiSj that the flood must 
have risen in such a quiet way as not to destroy the trees ; and must also have 
remained but a short time universal, else the olive would have perished. 

We may at least conclude, that lands sufliciently low and warm for the 
olive had been for some time uncovered when the dove went forth, or it could 

n«wtatof not have found young leaves upon them. This tree does not flourish m Syna 
theoiive. more than three thousand feet above the sea, and in the interior not so high. 

Indeed, it is scai-cely found at aU in countries adjacent to Ararat, mid the dove 
had probably to make a long flight for its leaf, which it could easily do before 
“ evening.” And the objection to the literal meaning or strict veracity ot this 
statement has no solid foundation, in the fact that the olive is not an mhabit- 

ant of the cold niomitains of Aiinenia. ^ ^ 

Have you ever met with any certain traces of the flood m this country. ^ 
There' are myriads of fossil shells on Lebanon and elsewhere, even on «ie 
tops of the highest ranges, but no geologist would appeal to tlmm m prool oi 
the Noahic deluge. That was an event wholly miraculous, ^ and the evidence 
of the fact is to be found in the sacred record, not in geological researches, i 
would by no means intimate, however, that future investigation may not im» 
cover many well-ascertained footprints of that mighty catastrophe. But is 
altogether foreign to our purpose to wander off into geological speculations, 

and we are not yet done with the olive-tree. ^ i t 

Far from it. There are many references to it in the Bible, some nf which I 
Beauty of am uot able yet to appreciate. Thus Hosea says, » His beauty shall be the 
the olive, olive-tree.”^ It does not strike me as very beautiful ; but peinaps one s eje 
needs to be educated before it can distinguish properly, and decide coirectly, 
on such questions in new and strange circumstances. ^ 

No doubt. To me this noble grove, spreading like a silver sea along the 
base of the hiHs, and climbing their ascending teiinces, is perfectly chanmng ; 
and it speaks of peace and plenty, food and gladness. The olive-tree and ite 
fruit make the face of man to shine in more senses than one. To a stranger it 
is necessarily destitute of these pleasing associations; but to me it is at ail 
times both charming and refreshing to ride throu^ such a grove when clothed 
with fiowem, or when bowed ‘ down with fat and oily ben ies. ^ ■■ 

Moses, in that last ode which he taught the children of Israel, speafe of ^ oil 
out of the flintv rock ^ and until now I had supposed that this tree delighted 
in hard, rocky "soil ; hut this vast grove spreads over a soft and sandy plain. 

You were not mistaken— only misled by appearances. The substratum of 
this plain is chalky marl, abounding in flint, and the sand is merely an m- 
truder blown in from this desert on om' right. In such soil our tree flounsnes 
best, both in the plains and upon the mountains. It delights to insinuate its 
roots into the clefts of the rocks and crevices of this flinty marl ; and Irom thence 
it draws its richest stores of oil. If the overlying mould is so deep that its 


Oil ont of 
the roek. 


1 Hos, xiv. G. 


2 Dent, xxxii. IS, 
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roots cannot reach the rock beneath, I am told that the tree languishes, and cnAPTua 

its berries are small and sapless. There is, however, another explanation of 

this figure of Moses. In ancient times generally (and in many places at the 
present day) the olives were ground to a pulp in huge stone basins, by rolling 
a hea^’y stone wheel over them, and the oil was then expressed in stone 
presses established near by. Frequently these presses, with their floors, 
gutters, troughs, and cisterns, were all hem out of solid rock, and thus it 
literally “ poured out rivers of oil,” ^ as J ob hath it in his parable. There is a 
ruin above Tyre, near KanMi, called Im-il- Awamid, where scores of such 
presses are still standing, almost as jjeifect as they were twenty centuries ago, 
although every vestige of the groves which supplied the oil has long since dis- 
appeared. 

I notice that the branches of some trees have been cut off, and then grafted ; Gniain;? 
why is this done? _ 

Simply because the olive, in its natural wild state, bears no berries, or but 
few, and these small and destitute of oil. 

St. Paul has an extended reference to this matter. Stay till I turn to the 
passage, for there are some things in it which I have never understood. Here 
it is : “ If some of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a olive-tree, 
wert grafted in among them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness 
of the olive-tree, boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou 
bearest not the root, but the root thee.”^ And then, in the 24th verse, “ For 
if thou wert cut out of the olive-tree, which is wild by nature, and wert 
grafted, to nature^ into a good olive-tree,” etc. How here is my diffi- 

culty, and the exact point of inquhy : The olive, you say (and so says the 
xipostle), is wild by nature, and it must be grafted by good before it will 
bear fruit ; but here the Apostle speaks of grafting the wild into the good, not 
the good the wild. 

True, he does ; but observe, he says expressly that this is mitrary tornkma, 
as it really is. I have made particular inquiries on this point, and find that 
in the kingdom of nature generally, certainly in the case of the olive, the pro- 
cess referred to by the xipostle never succeeds. ' Graft the good upon the wild, 
and, as the Arabs say, it \yi] 1 miquer the wild ; but you cannot reverse tlie 
process with success. — If you insert a wild graft into a good tree, it will con- 
quer the good. It is only in the kingdom of grace a process thus contrary 

to nature can be successful ; and it is this circumstance which the Apostle has 
seized upon, and with admirable tact, to magnify the mercy shown to the 
Gentiles by grafting them, a wild race, contrary to the nature of such opera- 
tions, into the good olive-tree of the Church, and causing them to flourish 
there, and bring forth fruit unto eternal life. The Apostle lived in the land of 
the olive, and was in no danger of falling into a blunder in founding his argu- 
ment upon such a circumstance in its cultivation. 


1 Job xxix. 6. 


2 Rom. xj. 17 and IS, 24. 
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Bat liave all the trees in this vast grove been reclaimed from a wild state 
by grafting? 

Oertainly not. The ipostle himself speaks of the root of the good olive, — 
implying that, by some means or other, it had been changed. The process by 
which this result is reached is quite simple. You observe ceitain knobs, or 
large warts, so to speak, on the body of this tree. Cut off one of these which 
has a branch growing out of it, the place where it has been grafted ; 
plant it in good soil, water it carefully, and it will strike out roots and giw. 
It is now a good tree from the root, and all scions taken from it are also ^“^good 
by nature.^^ But if the Imob, or branch, be taken below the grafting, your 
tree conies .wild again. The greater part of this grove is now ^^good’’ from 
the root. I am told, however, by olive-growers, that there is a tendency to 
degenerate, and that it is often a great improvement to graft even a good tree 
with one that is still better. 


Job says, He shall cast off* his flower as the olive.” ^ What is there in the 
casting off* of olive-flowers which can illustrate the rejection and ruin of those 
who trust in vanity, for which purpose the patriarch employs the figure ? 



Branch. OLIVE TREE. Fruit. 


The olive is the most prodigal of all fruit-bearing trees in flowers. It liter- 
ally bends under the load of them. But then not one in a hundred comes to 


^ Job XV. 33. 
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maturity. The tree casts them off by millions, as if they were of no more onAPTKri 
value than flakes of snow, which they closely resemble. So it will be with 
those who i}ut their trust in vanity. Cast ofiF, they melt away, and no one 
takes the trouble to ask after such empty, useless things,'— just as our olive 
seems to throw off in contempt the myriads of flowers that signify nothing, 
and turns all her fatness to those which will mature into fruit. 

This tree is of slow growth, and the husbandman must have long patience. Slow 
Except under circumstances peculiarly favourable, it bears no berries until the 
seventh year ; nor is the crop worth much until the tree is ten or fifteen years 
old; but then ‘'^the labour of the olive” is extremely profitable, and it will 
continue to yield its fruit to extreme old age, like the excellent of the eaith. 

So long as there is a fragment remaining, though externally the tree looks dry 
as a post, yet does it contimie to yield its load of oily berries, and for twenty 
generations the owners gather fruit from the faitliful old patriarch. This tree “Labour 
also requires but little labour or care of any kind, and, if long neglected, will 
revive again when the ground is dug or ploughed, and begin afresh to yield as 
before. Vineyards forsaken die out almost immediately, and mulberry orchards 
neglected run rapidly to ruin ; but not so the olive. I saw the desolate hills 
of Jebel-el-Alah, above Antioch, covered with these groves, although no one 
had paid attention to them for half a century. If the olive bore eveiy year, its 
value would be incalculable ; but, like most other trees, it yields only every 
other year. Even with this deduction, it is the most valuable species of pro- 
perty in the country. Large trees, in a good season, will yield from ten to 
fifteen gallons of oil, and an acre of them gives a crop worth at least one hun- 
dred dollars. Iso wonder it is so highly prized. 

The value of this tree is enhanced by the fact that its fruit is indispensable , its uscfui- 
for the comfort, and even the existence of the mass of the commimity. The 
Biblical references to this matter are not at all exaggerated. The beny, 
piclded, forms the general relish to the farmer’s dry bread. He goes forth to 
his work in the field at early dawn, or sets out on a journey, with no other 
provision than olives WTapped up in a quantity of his pcq7er4ike loaves ; and 
with this he is contented. Then almost eveiy kind of dish is cooked in oil, 
and without it the goodwife is utterly confounded ; and when the oil fails, the 
Imnp in the dwelling of the poor expires. AToreover, the entire supply of soap 
in this country is from the produce of the olive. Habakkuk, therefore, gives 
a very striking attestation of his faith in G-od when he says, Although the 
labour of the olive should fail, yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my salvation.” ^ 

Isaiah refers to the gathering of the olive thus : “ Yet gleaning grapes shall Gatberin.^^ 
be in it, as the shaking of an olive-tree ; two or three berries in the top of the 
uppermost bough, four or five in the ontermost fruitful branches thereof.” 

Have you noticed the circumstances alluded to by the prophet? 


1 Hab. iii. 18. 
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PART Very often ; and it is the language of familiar acquaintance with the siibj ect. 
_ have an opportunity to watch the process, I will descT^^ it 

as it occurs in such places as Hasbeiya, where I have studied it to best advan- 
tage. Early in autumn the berries begin to drop of themselves, or are shaken 

off byrtiewihd. They are allowed to remain under the trees for some time, 

guarded by the watchman of the town— a very familiar Biblical character. 
Then a proclamation is made by the governor that all who have trees go out 
and pick what has fallen. Previous to this, not even the pwnci*s are allowed 
to gather olives in the ginves. This proclamation is repeated once or twice, 
according to the season. In d^Tovember comes the general and final summons, 
which sends forth aU Hasbeiya. hfo olives are now safe unless the owner looks 
after them, for . the watchmen are removed, and the orchards are alive with 
men, women, and children. It is a meny time, and the laugh and the song 
^laivinj? of echo far and wide. Eveiywhere the people are in the trees shaking” them 
whh all their might, to bring down the fruit. This is what the prophet bad in 
mind. The efibrt is to inake a clear sweep of all the crop j but, in spite of 
shaking and beating, there is always a gleaning left — two or three berries m 
the top of the uppermost boughs, four or five in the outermost fruitful branches.” 
These are afterward gleaned up by the very poor, who have no trees of their 
own and by industiy they gather enough to keep a lamp in their habitation 
during the dismal nights of winter, and to cook their mess of pottage and bitter 
herbs. I have often seen these miserable outcasts gleaning among the groves, 
and shivering in winter’s biting cold. In fact, the '' shaking of the olive” is 
tlie severest operation m Syrian husbandly, particularly in such mountainous 
regions as Hasbeiya. When the proclamation goes forth to shake,” there 
can be no postponement. The rainy season has already set in ; the trees are 
dripping with the last shower, or bowing under a load of moist snow; but 
shake, shake you must, drenching yourself and those below in an artificial 
storm of rain, snow, and olives. No matter how piercing the wind, how bitim-^ 
the frost, this work must go on from early dawn to dark night ; and then tC 
weary labourer must cany on his aching back a heavy load of dripping berries 
two or three miles up the mountain to his home. To comprehend the necessity 
of all this, you must remember that the olive-groves are in common — not 
owned in common, but planted on the same general tract of land, and are 
without fences, wails, or hedges of any kind, mingled together like the trees 
m a natural forest. This tree belongs to Zeid, that to ’Abeid, as they say, and 
so on through the whole plantation. Such, at least, is the case with the groves 
we are describing. This , vast orchard of Shwoifat, through which we have 
been riding for the last hour, has a thousand owners, and in ^'shaking time” 
every one must look sharply after his own, or he loses ail There is an utter 
co^ounding of the meuni and tuum in the general conscience of olive-gatherers. 

To what particular eh'ciim, stance does David refer in the 12Sth Psalm^ 


i Deut. .x,xiv, 20. 
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v\iiere lie says, ^^Thy children shall be like olive-plants round about thy chapteb 
^ table?” ' ... 

Follow me into the gi’ove, and I will show you what may have suggested the oiive 
comparison. Here we have hit upon a beautiful illustration. Tiiis aged and 
decayed tree is surrounded, as you see, by several young and thrifty shoots, 
which spring from the root of the venerable parent. They seem to uphold, 
protect, and embrace it. We may even fancy that they now bear that load of 
fruit which Would otherwise he demanded of the feeble parent. Thus do good 
and affectionate children gather round the table of the righteous. Each con- 
tributes something to the common wealth and welfare of the whole — a beautiful 
sight, with which may God refresh the eyes of every friend of mine. 

But here we must leave our pleasant grove for this singular sea of sand, Seaof 
which roils quite back to the gardens of Beirut. Geologists tell us that this 
sand has travelled long and far before it reached its present resting-place ; — 
that, in fact, its original home was in the great African desert, and, during 
the countless ages of the past, it has been drifted first by the wind into the 
sea, and then by the current along the northern coast past Egypt, and around 
the head of the sea, until, stopped by the Cape of Beirut, it has been thrown 
out by the waves on to this plain. Others say that it is the sand of the Kile 
transported hither by the northern ciuTent in this part of the Mediterranean. 

It would lead us too far from our path and our purpose to discuss these theories. 

■ My own opinion is, that we need look no farther than this immediate neigh- 

bourhood for the origin of this desert. The rock on the shore is a soft sand- 
stone, which is continually disintegrating by the action of w^ind and wave. Tlie 
loose sand is cast up upon the beach, and the strong south-west winds which 
blow across the plain are constantly spreading it inward under our very eyes. 

Ko doubt, the River Bamiir, which is just ahead of us, brings down a vast 
amount of sand during the winter rains, which is also thrown on shore by the 
sea. But enough of speculation. The fact is only too certain and too sad. 

This sand is continually driven in upon these gardens like another deluge. 

Entire mulbeny orchards about Beirut, with all their trees and houses, have oestme- 
been thus overwhelmed since I came to the country ; and the day is not distant 
when it will have swept over the whole cape to the bay on the north of the 
city, unless its course can be arrested. I never take this ride without watch- 
ing, with weary sadness, this ever-changing desert. Upon the great sand- 
waves, which swell up from twenty to fifty feet high, the west wind wakes up 
small but well-defined wavelets , — the counterpart in miniature of those on 
yonder noisy sea. Should these ripples be caught and fixed by some tranquil- 
lizing and indurating agency, we should here have a vast formation of as ivavy 
-sandstone as ever puzzled the student of earth’s rocky mysteries. 

These sandy invasions are not fomid to any injurious extent north of Beirut, sand 
■but as you go south they become broader and more continuous. They spread 
far inland round the Bay of Acre. They begin again at Cesarea, and reach to 
■ the River ’Aujeh ; and then south of Joppa, past Askelon and Gaza^ they roll soutii- 
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in their desolating waves wider tand still wider, nntil they subside in the great 
desert that lies between Arabia and Africa, Let ns ride up to the crest of that 
bold sand-wave, and take a farewell look at this prospect, so eminently Syrian. 
Ibrahim Pacha told the Emeer of Shwoifat that he had tliree different seas 
beneath his feet — ^the blue Mediterranean, this yellow Kill^bAt, and the silvery 
sea of this olive SahrA,h. Though we may not admire the poetry of the pacha, 
we will the scene that inspired it. All he saw is before us ; and with the 
noble Lebanon for background, receding and rising, range over range, up to 
where Siinnin leans his snowy head against the marble vault of heaven. Pic- 
turesque villages by the hundred sleep at his feet, cling to Ms sides, hide in his 
bosom, or stand out in bold relief upon his ample shoulders, giving life and 
animation to the scene. 

We will now rest and lunch at this kh^n Khhldeh. It has taken three 
hours to reach it. Though you have but little relish for rotten ruins, there is 
something hereabouts will surely interest you. This broken tower, crowning 
the top of a half-natural, half-artificial mound, the guide-books will tell you, 
is one of those telegraphic beacons which St. Helen built along the road from 
Jemsalem to Constantinople; to convey to her royal son the very first tidings 
of the discovery of the tme cross, for wMch she was then ransacking the rub- 
bish of the Holy City. You may accept that, or else suppose that it was one 
of a system of watch-towers for the defence of the coast, such as are still kept 
up along the shores of Spain and Algiers. The hill itself, however, speaks of 
remote antiquity. But by far the most remarkable relics of past ages are 
those sarcophagi on the side of the mountain. Their number is sm*prising, 
since for ages the inhabitants have been breaking them up for building-stone, 
and burning them into lime ; and still there are hundreds of tliein lying about 
on the face of the hill. They are of all sizes ; some eight feet long, and in fair 
proportion, the resting-place of giants ; others were made for small ciiildren. 
Many are hew in the live rock ; others are single coffins cut out of separate 
blocks. All had heavy lids, of various shapes, approaching to that of an 
American coffin, but with the corners raised. They are, no doubt, very ancient. 
Lift the lid, and the dust within differs not from the surrounding soil from 
wliich gi’ows the corn of the cuiTent year. And so it was twenty centuries 
ago, I suppose. They are without inscriptions, and have nothing about them 
to determine their age or origin. Here is a cherub on one, with wings ex- 
panded, as if about to fly away to the better land yonder is another with 
a palm branch, — emblem of immortality ; while that large one has thi'ee war- 
like figures, the chosen companions, perhaps, of some ancient hero. But on 
none of them is there a single mark or scratch which might indicate that those 
■who made them had an alphabet. Who were they ? Certainly neither Greeks 
nor Romans. I find no mention of this place, unless it be the Heldua, which, 
according to the J erusalem Itineraiy,” was twelve miles south of Beirut. This 
distance, however, would take us to the next khan— Ghiifer en JSMamy ; and 
there was an ancient town near it. Mark Antony spent some time at a fort 
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between Beirut and Sidon, called Biikekome, waiting for 01eopati*a. Per- chapter 
haps this tower-crowned hill marks the sx>ot where these mighty revellers met T:.' 
and feasted. However that may be, “we must now leave it. An hour’s easy, 
or ratlier uneasy, ride through the deep sand of the shore, will bring us to our 
tent oil the green bank of the Bamhr. 

Here, on the brow of this rocky hill, we have the lime-kilns you spoke of, timo 
and men in the very act of breaking up sarcophagi to feed them. It is unpar- 
donablc sacrilege thus to destroy these venerable antiquities. It is outrageous 
Vandalism. 

Instead of hurling anatliemas at these barbarians, we had better drop a tear 
of compassion over such ignorance, and then see if we cannot draw some lesson 
of instnictioE from even these destructive kihis. You see an immense quan- 
tity of this low, matted tliorn-lrash collected around them. That is the fuel 
with which the lime is burned. And thus it was in the days of Isaiah. The 
people,” says he, “ siiali be as the burnings of lime : as thorns cut up shall they Thoms cut 
he himud in the fire Those jjeople among the rocks yonder are cutting up 
thorns with their mattocks and pruning-hooks, and gathering them mtp bundles 
to be burned in these burnings of lime. It is a curious fidelity to real life, 
that, when the thorns are merely to be destroyed, they are never cut up, but 
set on fire where they grow They are only cut up for the iime-ldln. 

And here is the Hamur, with our tent pitched among oleanders and willows 
—a picturesque iiosition for our first encampment. Permit me to introduce 
you to the house of your pilgrimage. Salim has placed your cot and luggage The tent, 
on the right, and mine on the left. We will pm-sue this airangement here- 
after, and thereby avoid much confusion. 

It looks very inviting, and promises well for future comfort. This sojourn- 
ing in tents, in the land where the patriarchs tabernacled so many centuries 
ago, not only takes my fixncy captive, but is in beautiful unison "with our object. 

It is. A coach or car, with its bustle and hurry, would be intolerable here ; 
and even a fussy, fashipnable hotel would be a nuisance. Let us enjoy the 
luxury of libeidy, and, while dinner is preparing, take a stroll at our leisure up 
this fine wady. 

This name, Damur, is it a mere variation of the Tamyras of Strabo, the The 
Pamura of Polybius ? namar. 

Yes, if the variation is not that of the Greek and Roman. T suspect that 
Pamiir is the tme original. The main soiu'ce of this river is near ’Ain 2ehai- 
teh, a village five hours to the east, under the lofty ridge of Lebanon. Other 
streams from the mountain farther north unite with this at Jisr el Kady, on 
the road from Beirfit to Deir ei Kamar. Below this the river turns westward, 
and fails into the sea just south of this long, straggling village of Mualiakah. 

Though not more than twenty-five miles long, yet, from the vast extent of lofty 
moimtains which pour their winter floods into its channel, it rises suddenly 
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into a furious, unfordable river. Many people are carried away by it and 
perish at this ford. This broken bridge was built by the Emeer Beshir She- 
hab, some thirty-five years ago ; but it soon gave way before the violence of 
the stream. From the nature of the bottom, it has always been difficult to 
establish a bridge at this place. The emir erected his on the mins of one 
more ancient, built probably by the Homans, and with no better success than 
they. The river frequently changes its channel, and tlie Romans constmeted 
this heavy wall mnning up the stream to confine it to its proper bed ; but in 
winter it sets all bounds at defiance. During a great flood last year it spread 
through these gardens of Muallakah, tore up the mulbeny-trees, and swept 
them off to the sea. The sceneiy around the head of this river is not so wild 
as in many other places ; but the basins of the different tributaries expand on 
an immense scale — spreading up the declivities of Lebanon, and opening out 
prospects which, for depth and height, vastness and variety, are rarely sur- 
passed. The view' from Mntyar Abeih, to which I directed your eye as we 
came along the shore, is particularly impressive. The wady of ’Ain Zehalteh 
abounds in remarkable cliff’s of blue argillaceous marl, wiiich are subject to 
slides and avalanches on a terrific scale. The Emir Hyder, in his History 
of Lebanon,” says, that about ninety-five years ago a projecting terrace at Kefr 
Kabrukh, which had a small village on it, parted from the main mountain, 
and plmiged with prodigious uproar into the wady below, carrying houses, gar- 
dens, and trees with it in horrid confusion. It completely stopped the river 
for seven days. R.epeatedly have I stood on the awful precipice, and gazed 
upon the -wrecks of this avalanche with terror. Few heads are steady enough 
for the giddy perch ; and no one breathes freely there, or looks without a shud- 
der into the gulf, which opens fifteen hundred feet directly below him. The 
emeer relates that one man who was on the sliding mass escaped unhurt, but 
was ever after a raving maniac. The catastrophe occurred during the life of 
the historian, and not far from his home, and w'e may therefore give full credit 
to his narrative. I have seen many similar slides on Lebanon. Indeed, they 
occur, eveiy winter, but rarely on so gigantic a scale, or accompanied by circum- 
stances so romantic and tragical. 

Such avalanches appear to have been kno^m even in the days of Job, and 
he refers to them to illustrate the overthrow of vain man’s hope and confi- 
dence. Sm-ely,” says he, the mountain fidling cometh to nought, and the 
rock is removed out of his place and he connects this with the wvaters wiiich 
wear the stones, wijcn, as now, they were occasioned by the great rains of 
winter. 

They were, perhaps, more common in ancient days than at present. But 
there comes the call for dinner, and we must return to the tent. 

What an abundant table the Lord, by the ministration of this lively cook of 
ours, has spread for us here in the wilderness ! Neatly got up, too, and 
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nothing seems wanting. Bo you know, I looked on during those days of pre- chapter 
paration at Beirut with wonder and alarm at the hundred and one things 
which you were gathering around you. I could not conceive where they were 
to be stowed away, or how they were to be caiTied on the mules. Now I find 
that everything has a place, and an office to discharge. It is said that Bonar 
parte never spent more than fifteen minutes at the table. However that may 
be, I have no inclination to devote much time at present to this “ vulgar 
function of eating.” Dinner over, I cannot abide the tent; for, though it has 
somewhat the sliape, it has none of the glory of this stany canopy'above. As 
to sleep, the very idea seems absm4. Could one sleep on the golden streets piigrim 
of the New Jerusalem the first night ? You shake your head reprovingly, and feelings, 
the allusion is extravagant, hut all my present surroundings seem equally so. 
Boyhood’s possible and impossible fancies are gathering thick about me in 
living realities. I was ever given to reverie, and many a day, beneath the 
leafy canopy of maple-trees on the banks of our owm Ohio, have Iain at ease, 
and dreamed of this land of the sun, its mysteries and its miracles, and longed 
to be there, and wondered if I ever should. And now I am here, on the shore 
of this great and wide sea, with its everlasting anthem going up to the listen- 
ing stars. Here am I — but you smile, and I do not choose just now to fur- 
nish food for your mirth. 

Better stop. Why, you have oeen dreaming, with that Longfellow, who 

“Used to lie 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by 
Like ships upon the sea.” 

All this is a quarter of a century behind my experience. At that remote 
date I might have understood you, but not now. From this, on, waste no more 
breath in rhapsodies. A pilgrimage to Palestine has too much of the real in 
it to permit us to expire in the romantic. We had better prepare to imitate 
this muleteer, that we may be ready for the early dawn, and the bustle of a 
new day. ■ ■ 

The fellow is sound asleep on the hare ground, and, like Jacob at Bethel, he a stonc- 
has actually got a stone for his pillow. pillow. 

You will often see that in this country. I have tried it myself, but could 
never bring sleep and stone pillows together. I suspect Jacob was not used 
to it, for he was disturbed with extraordinaiy dreams ; but to Ahmed, witli his 
hard head and stuffed cap, this stone is soft as a cushion of down. 

You do not mean that he will sleep all night on this sand, and with no 
covering but his old cloak ? 

Certainly; and if he were at home he would do the same, at least as to Sleeping 
covering. This custom of sleeping in their ordinary clothes is the basis of that 
humane law of Moses for the protection of the poor : If thou at all take thy 
neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun 
goeth down; for that is his covering only, it is his raiment for his skin: 
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wherein shall he sleep?^^^ I envy him his slumbers ; they are the sweet ones of 
the labouring man. And now come in ; let us consult the best of books,” 
and then commend ourselves and all we love to that good Sheplierd who 
slumbers not nor sleeps. 


; CHAPTER YL: ■ 

DAMUB TO REBY YUHAS; , 

A shepherd and his flock. I Jiyeh--*Keby yflnas-~-Jonah. 

Bad roads — An ass under his Burden,. j Whales— Gourds. 

Notation of time. Tarshish-Sailors— Nineveh. 

Tattooing — Marks on face, and “ spota” } Horns— Honied ladies— Ian tours. 

January 20th. 

\Ye are favoured with another bright morning, which you have been improv- 
ing, as I see, by an early ramble ever the Mils ; but come down to the river. 
There is something going forward worth seeing. Yon shepherd is about to 
lead his flock across; and — as our Lord says of the good sheplierd—yon 
observe that he goes before, and the sheep follow. Not all in the same 
manner, however. Some enter boldly, and come straight across. These are 
the loved ones of the flock, who keep hard by the footsteps of the shepherd, 
whether sauntering through green meadow^s by the still -waters, feeding upon 
the mountains, or resting at noon beneath the shadow of gi*eat rocks. And 
now others enter, but in doubt and alarm. Far from their guide, they miss 
the ford, and are earned down the river, some more, some less ; and yet, one 
by one, they all struggle over and make good their landing. Notice those 
little lambs. They refuse to enter, and must be driven into the stream by the 
shepherd’s dog, mentioned by Job in Ms parable.” Poor things ! lio^iv they 
leap, and plunge, and bleat in terror ! That weak one yonder wall be swept 
quite away, and perish in the sea. Rut no ; the shepherd himself leaps into 
the stream, lifts it into Ms bosom, and bears it trembling to the shore. All 
safely over, how happy they appear! Tlie lambs frisk and gambol al.iout in 
high spirits, while the older ones gather round their faithful giiide, and look 
up to Mm in subdued but expressive thankfulness. 

Now, can you w’-atch such a scene and not think of that Shepherd who 
leadeth Joseph like a flock ; and of another river, which all his slieep must 
cross ? He, too, goes before, and, as in the case of this flock, tlicy wiio keep 
near him fear no evil. They hear Ms sw^eet voice saying, When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; and througb. the floods, 
they shall not oveiiiow thee.”^ With eye fastened on him, they scarcely see 
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the streaiBij or fhe! its cold and threatening waves. The gi'eat majority^ how- ciiAPTnii 
ever, linger, shivering on the brink, and fear to launch away.^' They lag 
behind, look down upon the dark river, and, like Peter on stormy Gennesaret 
when faith failed, they begin to sink. Then they cry for help, and not in 
vain. The good Shepherd hastens to their rescue ; and none of all His flock 
can ever perish. Even the weakest lambkins are carried safely over. I once 
saw flocks crossing the Jordan to Canaan’s fair and happy land and there 
the scene was even more striking and impressive. The river W'SS broader, the 
current stronger, and the flocks larger ; while the shepherds were more pic- 
turesque and Ihblical. The catastrophe, too, with which many poor sheep were 
threatened— of being swept down into that mysterious Sea of Death which 
swallows up the Jordan itself— was more solemn and suggestive. 

But it is eight o’clock— high time to be on our way. We must be more 
expeditious in the morning, or our progress ^vill be slow indeed. The road 
leads along and over tliis rocky headland, called IsTiikk^r es S’adiat ; which 
answers to the Platoneum mentioned by Polybius as the battle-field between 
Antiochus the Great and the army of Ptolemy under Hicolaus. 

It is an ugly pass to force against an enemy holding these nigged heights. 

IMy Iiorse can scarcely keep his feet on this detestable pavement. 

Kow take the advice of an old traveller, and learn to possess your soul in Bad 
patience, even when blundering over such paths as this. Wearied, pei^plexed, 
and disgusted, many tourists tear through this most interesting country, having 
eyes that see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that cannot understand. 

Better take for granted that we have gone through these annoyances from 
Dan to Beersheba — have declined every case, direct and oblique, of bad roads, 
bfikrah, and bukshish, and thrown them aside as having nothing to do witli 
our daily jdui’neyings. It is only thus that one can preserve an even temper, 
a joyous heart, and a mind awake to the scenes and scenery along the "way. 

We cannot afford to have our peace disturbed by such trifles. It would seri- 
ously interfere with the main purpose of our pilgrimage, which we must never 
forget. Eor example, this very path, so rocky and so slippery, furnishes a 
commentary on another of those humane precepts which distinguish the 
Mosaic code. See those men lifting a poor donkey that has fallen imder its 
load. Moses says, “ If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his The ass 
burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him.” ^ 

How the people lifSing this donkey are bitter enemies— Maronites and Dnises 
— quite recently engaged in a bloody social war, and ready to begin again on 
the very first opportumty, and yet they help to lift the ass that is lying under 
his burden, as though they were the very best friends in the world. We have 
in this simple incident the identical occasion for the precept, and its most 
literal fulfilment. Hor is this all. It is fair to infer, from the peculiar spe- 
cification made by Moses, that the people in his day were divided into inimical 
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parties ana clans, jilst as they now are in these raonntains. Moses would not* 
have mentioned the ass of an enemy if enemies w'ere not so common that the 
case specified was likely to occur. So, also, we may conclude that the donkeys 
were half starved, and then overloaded by thcir crueL masters, for such are 
now the conditions in which these poor slaves of all work ordinarily fall under, 
their burdens ; and that then, as now, it required the united strength of at 
least two persons lifting, one on either side, to enable the ass to rise out of 
his painful and often dangerous predicament. The plan is to lift the beast to 
its feet without taking off the load, wdiich is a tedious business. And, once 
more, we may infer with certainty that the roads were then as rough and 
slippery as this wdiich has upset your patience and our unfortunate donkey. 
All these deductions I believe to be vciy near the tmth. Manners and cus- 
toms, men and things, roads and loads, continue very much what they were 
three thousand years ago. 

The truth of that becomes more and more evident the farther we advance. 
Voices address the ear from all sides, and signals hang out on every hill-top 
to catch the eye. The stone cries out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber will answer^ We only need to know how to put them to the ques- 
tion. 

onttne^ Without being responsible for your accommod-cition of Habakkuk, the idea 
is correct enough, and should he remembered and acted upon continually in 
our travels. Let us try the experiment with this man that comes to meet 
us. Ask Mm the time of day, and lie will infallibly reply that it is about the 
third hour. If it were near noon he -would say the sixth. Inquii-e the day of 
the week, he will teU you it is the fourth day, just as Moses wrote.^ Question 
him further on the point, and he will inform you that last night and this 
morning make up the fourth day. They count from sunset to sunset, as 
Adam did, and the coming evening belongs to to-morrow. But here is some- 
thing else to claim attention, whether we will or not — ^Arabs watering their 
flocks at this ancient well. They are adroit thieves and most importunate 
beggars. One of them stole my water-jug, from which I had just slaked his 
real or pretended thirst ; so let your purse lie at the bottom of your pocket, 
and look to your handkerchief and every loose article about you. Do you 

Tattooing- notice that the women are all tattooed ? 

Is it that which gives such a blue tinge to their lips ? 

uie^facr marks on the forehead, chin, breast, anns, hands, and 

various patterns and figures of this most a.ncient art. The e-ffect 
is anything but agreeable to our taste. AH Orientals, however, have a 
passion for it. Moses either instituted some such custom or appropriated 
one already existing to a religious purpose. He says, “And thou shalt show 
thy son in that day, saying, This is done because of tliat which the Lord did 
unto me when I came forth out of Egypt ; and it shall be for a sign unto thee 
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marking religious tokens upon the hands and arms is almost universal among Process of 
the Arabs, of all sects and classes. Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem have the 
operation performed there, as the most holy place known to their religion. I 
have watched the process of imprinting them, and it is not a little painful. A 
number of needles are bound tightly together in the shape of the desired 
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PART figure, or so. that the figure can be marked out by them. The skin being 
punctured in the required pattern, certain mixtures of colouring matter are^ 
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rubbed in, and the place bound with a tight bandage. Gunpowder, variously 
prepared, is very commonly employed, and it is that which gives to the tattooing 
of these Bedawin its bluish tinge. Mr. Lane tells us that in Egypt smoke-black . 
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mixed with tiie milk of a woman is used ; and subsequently a paste of chapter 

pounded leaves of clover, or white beet, is applied, so as to give a greenish , 
blue colour to the marks. It is well ascertained that this tattooing prevailed 
in Egypt even before the time of Moses. If he appropriated it to sacred 
purposes, the patterns may have been so devised as to commemorate the 
deliverance of the children of Israel from bondage. Possibly the figure of the 
Paschal Lamb, whose blood on the door-posts caused the Angel of Death to 
pass over their houses, was mmight into these tokens and frontlets. The 
command to have the .great acts of the Lord as signs upon the hand, &c., 
may appear to contradict the prohibition in Le\dtici.is, where the people are 
forbidden not only to make any cuttings for the dead, but also to print any 
marks upon theftiselves,^ But the direction in Exocl. xiii. 9, 36, specifies 
certain for which such signs and frontlets were to be used, and this 

ill Leviticus mentions others for which they were made by the heathen, and 
which Moses forbade the Jews to imitate. No doubt these cuttings and 
prints had an idolatrous or superstitious signification, wliich Moses desired to 
condemn. In the last song which he taught the children of Israel, he 
upbraids the foolish people and unwise, because their spot was not the spot of The spot; 
God’s children.^ It is probable that the worshippers of the tnie God had 
peculiar marks to distinguish them from idolaters, which these corrupters” 
refused to wear, imprinting others used by the heathen. In the Ilevelation, 
allusions to such religious marlcs are too numerous to be specified. Isaiah, 
however, has a most beautiful reference to them, which we may quote, to 
strengthen our trust in the watchful providence of our heavenly Bather ; 

“ Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee. 

Behold, I have graven tliee on the palms of my handvS ; thy walls are con- Names 
tiniialiy before me.”® As to these Arabs, whose blue lips started us off upon 
this digression, we shall have many occasions to notice their strange ways and 
singular customs. Those dingy brown things peeping out of the bushes on 
the mountain side are their tents, and they are found spread over the whole 
country, from Egypt to Mount Taurus. 

Here are men on our left digging stone out of this sand-hill, and you may 
be certain that they are uncovering the remains of some ancient to^vn. The 

Jerusalem Itinerary” places Porphyreon in this neighbourhood, and I suppose 
that these sand-covered ruins mark the exact site of that city. This whole 
neighbourhood is now called Jiyeh. jtveii. 

What place is this to which we are coming? 

Neby Yunas— the prophet Jonas— or, rather, his tomb. Neby 

Indeed ! That starts inquiries which I have long had on hand in reference 
to some of the incidents in the experience of that very remarkable prophet. 

Is this low buildiiig on our left the tomb ? 
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The first is a khin; that south of it contains the gi'ave, or maiisolenm. It 
has rooms attached for the keeper, and also for the accommodation of 
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pilgrims—mostly Moslems and Dmses — who come to discharge certain vows 
made to the shrine. It is in the hands of ^Moslems, and this crooked, club- 
footed anatomy, hobbling to'ward us for a bukshish, is the keeper. I have 
repeatedly spent the night here, and listened again and again to his 
exaggerated account of Jonah’s awkward cruise with the -whale. He devoutly 
believes that the prophet was safely landed on this sandy beach ; and, for 
aught I know, he may be correct, though several other places claim the 
honour ; and Josephus says he "was landed on the shores of the Eiixine — ini' 
enough from this, certainly, 

I care very Kttle about these discrepancies as to the place. There are 
other questions, however, which I wish to have answ’’ered. The Bible says, 
that the Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow up the prophet but in 
Matthew^ it is called a vjAale by our Saviour. Kow, if I am correctly 
informed, there are no wiiales in the Mediterranean. Hoav do you explain 
fchis ? 

Simply by the fact that the multiplication of ships in this sea, after the 
time of Jonah, frightened them out of it, as other causes have tlriven all lions 
out of Palestine, where they w^ere once numerous. It is well known that some 
of the best fishing stations, even in t]|e great oceans, have been abandoned by 
the whales because of the muititude of whalers that visited them. This sea 
^ould, of course, he forsaken. If you could stock it tiiorcughly -with these 
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monsters to-day, there wonhl be none left a year hence. But, up to the time ciiaptur 
of Jonah, navigation was in its infancy, ships were few and small, and they 
kept mostly along the shores, leaving the interior undisturbed. Whales may 
therefore have been common in the Slediterraiiean. And there are instances 
on record of the appearance of huge marine creatures in this sea in ancient 
days. Some of these may have been whales. The Hebrew wwd dag, it is 
true, means simply cm// great fish ; but nothing is gained by resorting to such 
a solution of the (lifficulty, Our Lord calls it a whale, and I am contented 
with his translation ; and whale it was, not a shark or lamia, as some critics 
maintain. In a word, the wlnde afiair was miraculous, and, as such, is taken 
out of the category of difficulties. If a wdiale had never before been in the 
^Mediterranean, God coui<l bring one to the exact spot needed as easily as he 
brimght the ram to the place wiiere Abraham 'was coming to sacrifice Isaac. 

He could also furnish tiie Jiccessary capacity to accomplish the end iHtencle<l. 

It is idle, and w'orse — cowardly, to withhold our faith in a Bible niirade until 
can find or invent some way in which the thing might have happened with-- 
out an// great miracle after all. 

Is there any gourd in this country of gi’owth so rapid as to lay a foundation The gourd 
for the statement that J onah’s grew up in a night ? — wimt 

Certainly not ; but, without any of that anxiety about the how and the pos- 
sible in miracles, we may remark that there is an economical propriety in select- 
ing this vine rather than any other, and for several reasons. It is very commonly 
used for trailing over tempoiary arbours. It grows ■with extraordinary 
rapidity. In a few days after it has fairly begun to run, the wiiole arbour is 
covered. It forms a sliade absolutely impenetrable to the sun’s rays even at 
noonday. It flourishes best in the very hottest part of summer. And, lastly, 

'\\ffien injured or cut, it withers aw^ay with equal rapidity. In selecting the 
gourd, therefore, there is not only an adherence to verisimilitude, which is a vine, 
ahvays becoming, but there is also an economy, if w^e may so speak, in the 
expenditure of miraculous agency. The question is not about power at all 
The same God who caused the gourd to gi*ow in a night, could make a cedar 
do so likewise ; hut this would be a wide departure from the general method 
of miraculous interposition, which is, to employ it no fiuther than is necessary 
to secure the result required. Wlien Lazarus w’-as to be raised, for example, 

Maiiha must g’uide to the toiiib, some must remove the stone from the cave’s 
moutli, and others loose the risen Lazarus from his gi*ave-clothes. So, when 
J ouah was to be sheltered from the burning sun, that which was best adapted 
to the purpose, and which grew with the greatest rapidity, was selected to 
make the shade. 

Is there any reason to suppose that, after all, it was not a gourd, but some A castor- 
other plant, that of the castor-bean, for example, as many learne<l critics liave 
concluded '? 

It would be impertinent to say or imply that there is no reason for this, or 
for any other opinion adopted by learned and impartial men, after careful ex- 
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aminatioE ; but. tbeir arguments do not for a moment disturb my settled con- 
Yiction that it was a gom*d. The cause of their 'mistake may probably be 



Gourd Vine 


ARBOUR COVERKD WITH GOURD AND VINE, 

found in the fact that, in these modem Shemitic dialects, the word khr’ah-— 
gourd— closely resembles, both in form and sound, khiirwah— castor-bean ; 
just as the hikion — ^gourd — of Jonah resembles the Egypto-Greek KX-i— castor- 
bean— according to JDioscorides. These accidental resemblances may have led 
Jerome and others into the opinion that they were the same plant. But Ori- 
entals never dream of training a castor-oil plant over a booth, or planting it for 
a shade, and they would have but small respect for any one who did. It is in 
no way adapted for that purpose, wMe thousands of arbours are covered with 
various creepers of the general gourd family. As to ancient translatio.ns, the 
Septuagint gives colocynth, a general name for gourd; and the Yulgate, castor- 
bean. Augustin ditfered with Jerome about this vine, and even quarrelled 
jpi>ver it, according to a bit of patristic scandal. Let us not imitate them, for, 
though I believe it was a gourd, I am quite willing that any one should adopt 
that opinion which he thinks best supported. 
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The brief history of Jonah has always appeared to me to be encumbered ohapteb 
with a large share of obscurities. For example, who were those sailors '? They 
were not Jew's, were wholly unacquainted with the i)rophet, and yet they con- jonairs 
versed with him without difficulty. saiio.-s. 

In all probability they ivere Phoenicians, and their language was therefore 
so closely related to the Hebrew that an interpreter was not needed. 

Where was Tarshish, to which port or country the ship belonged or w^as Tarsiush 

^ ^ i ^ .-where 

bound? was it? 

Scarcely any name in Biblical geography suggests more unans'ivered and 
unanswerable questions than this. The Arabs believe it was Tarsus, the bii-tii- ’ 
place of Paul, and their Bible naturally suggests this idea. In English the 
name is variously wi'itten — Tarshish, Tarsis, and Tarsus. The Seventy do not 
translate it always alike, and the Yulgate is still more confused. When I first 
came to the East I resided some time in Joppa, and the friends with whom I 
became acquainted traded largely with Tarsus. Ships, loaded with soap and Tarsus in 
other articles, W'ere constantly departing from “Joppa” for “Tarshish,” as 
they appear to have done in the days of Jonah. I had then no doubt as to 
the identity of the places. Subsequent examination, how'ever, has led me to 
modify this opinion. It is true that Palestine has always traded with Asia 
Minor through Tarsus ; true, also, that from Tarsus to the Grecian islands the 
distance is not great, and the connection by trade is natural and uninterrupted 
to this day. It is not forced, therefore, to connect Tarsus and the Greek 
islands together, as is frequently done in the Bible. Doubtless the first trad- 
ing voyages from Phcenicia north-ward were along the coast, and round the 
head of this sea by Tarsus, and thence westward to the islands. It was not 
until after long experience in coasting mariners acquii’ed courage and 
skill to strike out boldly into the shoreless ocean. It is doubtful whether they 
did this ill the days of Jonah, although the pilots of Hiram’s ships were cele- 
brated even in the times of David and Solomon. I am inclined to adopt the 
opinion that Tarshish or Tarsis — to whatever city or country first applied — 
early became a general name for large merchant ships, just as we speak of an 
East Indiaman, or a whaler, or liner. The name may have been derived fii'st 
of ail from this Tarsus of Cilicia, and subsequently given to Tartessus— country Tartessus 
or city, or both—in Spain, which was a colony perhaps from Tarsus. Arrian,^ Spain? 
Diodorus,^ and Strabo,^ all mention such a city ; and I think it probable that 
Jonah meant to flee thither. Tarsus, nearly on the route to Nineveh from 
Palestine, would not have been selected by the rebellious prophet for the place 
of concealment. However this may be, we must give a very wide latitude to 
the expression “ ships of Tarshish.” They sailed every\\diere; — west, along ail 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and out into the Atlantic ; and south and 
east, through the Bed Sea, along the African and Arabian coasts as far as 
India. From Asia Minor and from Spain they brought gold, silver, lead, tin, 
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them. Such language is universal. hTo matter how profane, immoral, and 
even atheistical a man may be, yet will he, on aU appropriate occasions, speak 
of God — the one God, our God — in phrases the most proper and pious. We 
Americans are abashed and confounded in the presence of such holy talkers, 
and have not courage, or rather, have too much reverence for sacred things, to 
follow them in their glib and heartless verbiage. The fact is, I suppose, that 
Oriental nations, although they sank into various forms of idolatry, never lost 
the phraseology of the pure original theosophy. We are struck with this in ail 
the Bible histories in which these people have occasion to speak of God and 
his attributes. The Canaanites could talk as .devoutly as Abraham, and 
Nebuchadnezzar with as much propriety as Daniel, And the same is wonder- 
fully true at the present day. A hard old Druse of Lebanon would edify a 
Payson or a Martyn. Indeed there is nothing in wliicli modern custom cor 
responds more completely with the ancient than in this pious talk. There is 
scarcely an expression of the kind we are considering which has not its per- 
Ibct parallel in the daily living language in the people around us. Place an 
Arab in the circumstances in which these old heathen are represented as act- 
ing and speaking, and his expressions will be so similar, even to the very 
words and peculiar idioms, as to suggest the idea that they have been learned 
from the Bible. And yet this cannot be, because the remark applies, in all its 
extent, to the wild Bedawin, in whose tribe there never has been a Bible, nor 
a man able to read it, had there been one. 

In regard to the profound impression produced by the preaching of Jonah in 
Nineveh, we must suppose that he was attended by such credentials of his pro- 
phetic office and mission as commanded attention and belief. Wliat these 
credentials were we do not know. Jonah was a sign to the men of Nineveh.” 
Perhaps he carried with him, or there had preceded him, such well-authenti- 
cated proofs of his wonderful preservation in the whale’s belly as deeply 
alarmed the Ninevites, on whose account, in an important and portentous 
sense, the mhacle had been wrought. Nor is it difficult to discover how such 
reports could have been spread abroad. The sailors of the ship could testify 
thSt they threw Jonah overboard in a tempestuous sea ; very likely they saw 
him swallowed by the great fish. They would therefore be immensely amazed 
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HORNED LADIES. 


Yes ; Druse sits (princesses), from Deir el Kaniar. Jt is no uncommon 
thing to meet them here, either making or paying vows, The objects in view 
are very various. Some, whose sorrow is like that of Samiiers motlier, seek 
relief from J oiiah ; others vow in times of sickness, either of themselves or of 
their friends, and come to fulfil them upon recovery, etc, etc. 

Do you imagine that these korm, that stand upon their foreheads like 
tent-poles for their veils, hav^e any connection with those so often mentioned 
in the Bible ? 

jSTo. These iantours have grown, like other horns, from small beginnings Xantours, 
to their present enormous size by slow degrees, and pride is the soil that nour- 
ished them. At first they consisted merely of an apparatus designed to finish 
oif the head-dress, so as to raise the veil a little from the face. Specimens of 
this primitive kind are still found in remote and semi-civilized districts. I 
nave seen them only a few inches long, made of pasteboard, and even of 
common pottery. By degrees the more fashionable ladies used tin, and length- 


to find him on shore, alive and well. Such a thing would now make a prodigi- cHA PTEa 
ous noise in the world, and the news of it would fiy from city to city with in- 
credible speed. There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that the stoiy of the 
prophet had preceded him to I^'meveh, and prepared the way for the success of 
his preaching. 

Was that company of hormd- ladies near Neby Yfinals a party of pilgiims to Honis— 
the shrine of the prophet 5 
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ened them ; then rivalry made them of silver^ and still farther prolonged and 
ornamented them ; until finally the princesses of Lebanon and Hermon sported 
gold horns, decked with jewels, and so long that a servant had to spread the 
veil over them. But the day for these most preposterous appendages to the 
female head is about over. After the wars between the Maronites and Druses 
in 1841 and 1845, the Maronite clergy thundered their excommunications 
against them, and very few Christians now wear them. Many even of the 
Druse ladies have cast them off, and the probability is that in a fe-w years tra- 
vellers will seek in vain for a horned lady. * 

I do not suppose that horns like these were worn by the Jews, nor, indeed, 
by any nation of antiquity. So remarkable an article of dress, had it been in 
existence, would certainly have been noticed by authors who enter so minutely 
into such matters as many did. The horns in animals, where the Creator alone 
planted them, were their weapons of defence ; and man, who lays all nature 
under tribute to enrich his store of images and figures, very early made it 
synonymous with power, and then for what that will always confer upon the 
possessor. To exalt the horn — an expression often occurring in the poetic and 
prophetic parts of the Bible— means to advance in power, honour, and domin- 
ion, To defile it in the dust, is a figure drawn from the condition of a dying 
ox or stag, who literally defiles his horn in dust mingled with Ms' own blood. 

It is painfully significant of defeat, disgrace, and death, and for a prince like 
Job it was to be dishonoured and utterly overthrown.^ 

It is not certainly Imown why the corners of altars were finished off with 
horns. Several ideas may have been combined in this custom. These horns 
may have been intended to symbolize the majesty and power of the being in 
whose honour the altar was reared, and to whom the sacrifice was offered ; or 
the hint may have been suggested by the horns of the victims to be slain. 
As altars early became sanctuaries, it was natural that the suppliant should 
lay hold of the horns. In fact, there vras often nothing else about them which 
he could grasp with his hand. This natural, significant, and veiy expressive 
act is often mentioned in the Bible. 
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We have now another long, low cape, called Hukkar Jedrah, even more 
rocky than es S’adiat. 

* Are these parallel lines of rough rock, some sixteen feet apart, the cnrh- Roman 
stones of Rome’s far-lamed roads ? highways. 

They are ; and they do not give a favourable idea of these ancient highways. 

But they were probably covered over with some sort of composition, not unlike 
the crushed rock of oui* modem macadamized roads. I have seen specimens 
of this in good preservation. 

One of my fail- friends in America charged me to bring her some memento 
from the grave of Lady Hester Stanhope. Is not her ladyship’s last resting- 
place somewhere in tMs neighbourhood ? 

On a mountain top, about thi-ee hours to the south-east of us ; and, as there 
is nothing of interest along tlie regular road, we can visit it, if you have no 
objections to a smart scramble over these bills. 

Lead on. Ho path can be more abominable than this slippery pavement. 

We must first provide for lunch. Ho experienced traveller in this country 
will forget the commissary department. I must also direct Salim to go on to the 
bridge over the Owely, and there prepare dinner. We shall he ready for it a motm- 
about three o’clock. How take that path up the steep face of the mountain on 
the left, and you will have enough to do to manage yourself and youi- horse 
without the trouble of conversation. 

Well, this is rough enough, ceriainiy, and desolate too, — fit only for goats 
and their keepers. I see Arab tents, however. 

Yes ; and there are villages also, hidden away in the wadies, with vine- 
yards, and olive-orchards, and fields for corn, which produce no mean crop. 

What bird is this which abounds so much on these mountains ? 


* [This eccentric lady, the niece of the celebrated William Pitt, among the brilliant society of 
whose house she used to move as a queen, retired after his death to Syria, took up her abode at 
Dahr June, and spent the latter part of her life in the strange manner described in this chapter. 
She died in ISja—Ei).] 
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It is the English peto, or lapwing, called by the natives No\o^ and Bu-Teet^ 
and I .know not what besides. The first name is derived from the fact that 
the bird appears here only in the depth of being a cold winter- 



PTSWIT. 


, storm. - I have seen them coming down the coast in large flocks on the wings 
of the wild north wind. They then disperse over these mountains, and remain 
until early spring, when they entirely disappear. They roost on the ground 
wherever night overtakes them. I have frequently started them up from 
under the very feet of my frightened horse when riding in the dark, especially 
along the spurs of old Hermon, and in Wady et Teim, between tlie two Leba- 
nons. They utter a loud scream when about to fly, which sounds like a pro- 
longed teetj and hence the name Bu-Teet—id^thar of teet. It is the Mhe^yhath 
of Moses, translated Icvpmng in our version, and I think correctly, notwith- 
standing what some recent writers advance against it. It was classed by 
Moses among the unclean birds, and is so regarded now by the Arabs, who re- 
fuse to eat it. The upper parts of the body and wings are of a dull slate colour, 
the under parts of both are white. It has a top-knot on the hinder part of the 
head, pointing backward like a horn ; and. when running about on the ground, 
it closely resembles a young hare. The crown, or top-knot, never expands, 
like that of the ked-hood or hoopoe. This latter bird is also found in the 
countiy, and the Arabic translation of ddkephath is hed-hood^ and many 
modern critics have adopted this opinion, but eiToneousIy, as I think. Tlie 
hedrkood is a small bird, good to eat^ comparatively rare, and therefore not 
likely to have been mentioned at all by Moses, and still less to have been 
classed with the unclean. * The Bu-teet is large and striking, and appears in 


countless niiinhers. There is, however, a resemblance between them, especially chaptek 

in the remarkable tuft on the head The whole subject of Biblical ornitho- ^ 

logy, iKuvever, is obscure, ami the prohibitions of Moses would now, in many 
cases, be of no practical avail in re- 
ference to birds unclean, since we can- 
not tell to what ones he refers. But 
a truce to Inrds. FolloTiv me dovii this 
winding track into the gorge below, 
and be careful. 

On you be the responsilvility. I 
have no longer any criteiion by whidi 
to Judge whether a path is safe or 
otherwise ; and as to these little horses, 
one might ride them up stairs to bed, 

I presume, without hesitation, at least 
on their part. But, in all seriousness, 
these mountain roads are positively 
barbarous. I hope you will be able 
to extract some pleasing and profitable instruction 
will be again upset very soon. 

Nothing easier. A whole class of Biblical figures rests on this state 
things. Isaiah says, ‘‘ Prepare the way of the Lord; cast up, cast up the high- 
way ; gather out the stones ; ” ^ and not only do modern wa^s prove the need 
of such preparation, but modern customs show how, when, and why it is done. 

When Ibrahim Pasha proposed to visit certain places on Lehanon, the emeers 
and sheikhs sent forth a general proclamation, somewhat in the style of Isaiah’s 
exhortation, to all the inhabitants, to assemble along the proposed route, and 
prepare the way before him. The same was done in 184.5, on a grand scale, 
when the present sultan visited Brusa. The stones -were gathered out, 
crooked places straightened, and rough ones made level and smooth. I had 
the benefit of their labour a few days after his majesty’s visit. From, customs 
like these comes the exiiortation of John the Baptist, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight ^ or, as it is inore fully developed by the 
prophet, Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. Every valley 
shall be exalted, and every moimtain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, an<.l the rough places plain.” ^ The exhortation 
to gather out tlie stories is peculiarly appropriate. These farmers do the exact Gathering 
reverse — gather lu) the stones from tlieir fields, and cast them into the high- 
way ; and it is this liarbarous custom 'which in many places renders tlie paths 
so luicoiufortahle, and even dangerous. 

I have been all the morning in excpiisite sympathy with Job, David, Jere- 
miah, and other prophets and poets wiio complain of naiTow paths. Ours has 



out of them, or my patience 
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PAET frequently been not more than a foot wide^ of hard, smooth rock^ and with a 
profound gorge yawning beneath. 

You will encounter many such in our rambles along the highways and by- 
siippery Ways of the land. A dozen slippery place>s” have impressed their ugly 

places. features upon my imagination. Jeremiah says that the ways of both prophet 

and priest w’-ho were profane should be “as slippery ivays in the darhiess.'' ^ 
This is the danger vastly aggravated, according to my experience. During 
the rebellion of J erusalem in 1834, 1 attempted to reach the city from Lydd 
Darkness, by ascending the mountains along secret paths in a night intensely dark. A 
fog also settled dowm upon us, and added to the gloom. My guides lost the 
•way, and, after wandering and slipping about in the utmost danger for several 
hours, we were obliged to lie down upon a bare rock and wait for the morn- 
ing. At such times one can appreciate those promises -which insui'e from 
sliding, and falling.^ To slide and fall is, in a thousand places, certain destruc- 
tion ; and no threatenings against the workers of iniquity are more terrible than 
that they shall be set in slippery places ; that “ their feet shall slide in due 
time.” ^ One needs a steady eye and obedient nerves to ride along the edge of 

yamiing chasms, and listen calmly to the hard clatter of the iron upon the 
smooth rock. I generally dismount and walk ; but some native horsemen ride 
over everything. Burckhardt describes the obstinate perseverance of the old 
Sheikh of Kerak in this sort of desperate daring. They were descending into 
Wady il ’Ahsa : “ It had now become dark, and this was, without exception, 
the most dangerous route I ever travelled in my life. The descent is steep, 
and there is no regular road over the smooth rocks, where the foot slips at 
every step. We had missed our -way, and were obliged to alight from our 
horses after many of us had suffered severe falls. Our sheikh was the only 
horseman who would not alight from his mare, whose step, he declared, was as 
sure as his own.” Very likely ; but I would rather fall from my own. feet 
than plunge, horse and all, over some break-neck precipice. Therefore I dis- 
mount, as I do here, out of respect to this broad, slanting rock ; and you had 
. better do the same, or we may have to pick up both horse and rider from that 
terrace down yonder, in no wise improved by the feat. And now we must 
climb once more up five hundred feet, to that castle-like enclosure around the 
Dahr top of this bold mountain pyramid. Safely done ; and here we stand on Dahr 
June, and beneath this rude and broken tomb lies buried the once lovely, and 
witty, and most eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Is it possible ? Can anything be more sad and solitary ? But perhaps it is 
well that it should be thus. 

A melancholy change has indeed come over the scene since I first visited it. 
The gm-den, with its trellised arbours, and shaded alleys, and countless flowers, 
is utterly destroyed, and not one room of all her large establishment remains 
entire. This on the south-west corner -was the apartment in which her lady- 
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ship wore out the three last dreary months of life ; and this on the east of it chapter 

was the open lewan, where we found the borly wapped in waxed cloths dipped ^ 

in turpentine and spirits. The whole of these premises were alive with her 
seiwants and others assembled on this mournful occasion. Now not a dog, cat, utter 

,The tomb also is sadly 
then embowered in dense shrubbery, and covered with an 

; and the stones of 
inscription — not a word 


or even lizard appears, to relieve the utter solitude, 
changed. It wa; 

arbour of running roses, not a vestige of which now remains 
the vault itself are broken and displaced. Tlicre is no " 
in any language ; and, unless more carefully protected than hitherto, the last 
resting-place of her ladyship will soon be entirely lost. The histoiy of this 
place is peculiar. It belonged to a w’ealthy Christian of Damascus, who built 
the original house, to -which Lady Hester added some twenty-five or thirty 
rooms. At his death, soon after that of Lady Hester, the property was left to 
an only son, who quickly spent it all by his extravagance. He then turned 
Moslem, and not long ago hung himself in a neighbouring house. His Moslem 
w^iie — a low, vulgar creature — fearing that the Cliristians would one day deprive 
her of the place, tore down the buildings, and sold the materials to the people 
of June. tIius the destimction lias been intentional, rapid, and complete. 

The British Consul at Beirut requested me to perform the religious services Lady Hes- 
at the fimeral of Lady Hester. It was an intensely hot Sabbath in June, *®^’sfune- 
1839. We started on our melancholy errand at one o'clock, and reached this 
place about midnight. After a brief examination, the consul decided that the 
funeral must take place immediately. This vault in the gai'den was hastily 
opened, and the bones of General L or of his son, I forget which— a French- 

man who died here, and ivas buried in the vault by her ladyship — ^were taken 
out and placed at the head. 

The body, in a plain deal box, was carried by her servants to the grave, fol- 
lowed by a mixed company, with torches and lanterns, to enable them to thread 
their way through the winding alleys of the garden. I took a wrong path, and 
w’-andered some time in the mazes of these labyrinths. When at length I 
entered the arbour, the fii-st thing I saw were the bones of the general, in a The vault, 
ghastly heap, with the head on top, having a lighted taper stuck in either eye- 
socket — a hideous, grinning spectacle. It was difficult to proceed with the 
service under circumstances so novel and bewildering. The consul subse- 
quently remarked that there were some cmious coincidences between this and 
■ the burial of Sir John Moore, her ladyship’s early love. In silence, on the lone 
mountain at midnight, ^‘^our lanterns dimly burning,” with the flag of her 
coimtiy over her, ^^she lay like a warrior taking his rest and w^e left her 
alo7ie in her glory.” There was but one of her own nation present, and liis 
name was Moore. 

The people of June, that village across the wady, made large profits from the 
liberality and extravagances of Lady Hester, and they are full of wonderful 
stories about her. Several of our friends in Sidon were in her service for years, 
and from them, and from others stiU more closely connected, I have had abun- 



PART ciant opportunity to learn the character of this strange being. On 'most subjects 
she was not merely sane, but sensible, well-informed, and extremely shrewd. 
Her She possessed extraordinary powers of conversation, and was perfectly fascinat- 

taionts, jjjg "with whom she chose to" make herself agreeable. She was, however, 

whimsical, imperious, tyraixnical, and, at times, revengeful in a high degree. 
Dress. Bold as a lion, she wore the dress of an emeer, weapons, pipe, and all ; nor did 
she fail to rule her Albanian guards and her servants with absolute authority. 
Spies. She kept spies in the principal cities, and at the residences of pashas and 
emeers, and knew everything that was going forward in the country. Her 
garden of several acres was walled round like a fort ; and crowning the top of 
this conical hill, with deep wadies on all sides, the appearance from a distance 
was quite imposing. But the site was badly chosen. The hill has no relative; 
elevation above others ; the prospect is not inviting ; tlie water is distant, far 
below, and had to be carried up on mules. She, however, had the English taste 
Grounds, for beautiful grounds, and spared neither time, labour, nor expense to convert 
this barren hill into a wilderness of shady avenues, and a paradise of sweet 
flowers ; and she succeeded. I have rarely seen a more beautiful place. 

The morning affcer the funeral the consul and I went round the premises, 
and examined thvrty-'Jvve rooms, wliich had been sealed up by the ■vice-consul 
of Sidon to prevent robbery. They were full of trash. One had forty or fifty 
oil-jars of French manufacture, old, empty, and dusty. Another was crammed 
with Arab saddles, moth-eaten, tattered, and torn. They had belonged to her 
mounted guard. Superannuated pipe-stems without bowls filled one room. 
Two more were devoted to medicines ; and another to hooks and papers, mostly 
in boxes and ancient chests. Il^'othing of much value was found anywhere, and 
Servants, the seals were replaced to await legal action. The crowd of servants and greedy 
retainers had appropriated to themselves her most valuable effects. One of the 
wealthy citizens of Sidon is said to have obtained his money in this way. She 

told Mrs. T that once, when she was supposed to be dying of plague, 

she could hear her servants breaking open her chests, and ripping off the 
embossed covers of her cushions. Oh ! didn’t I vow,” said she, “that if I 
recovered I would make a scattering of them ! ” and she performed her vow to 
the letter. But each succeeding set, like the flies in the fable of the fox, were 
as greedy as their predecessor ; and, as she finally died of a lingering disease, 
they had time enough to work their will, and nothing valuable escaped their 
Death. rapacity. What a death ! Without a European attendant—- without a friend, 
male or female — alone, on the top of this bleak mountain, her lamh of life p-rmv 
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pay off lier niiineroiis debts. She was fiiriouSj but unsubdued. In her moim- ckAPTEE 
tain nest, and all alone, she dragged out the remnant of her days in haughty . 
pride and stubborn independence. 

She could be extremely sarcastic, and her satire was often terrible. Many 
of her letters, and the margin of books ivhich I purchased at the auction, are 
^illuminated” with her caustic criticisms. There was no end to her eccentri.- 
cities. In some things she was a devout believer— an unbeliever in many. Her beliefs 
She read the stars, and dealt in nativities and a sort of second-sight, by which 
she pretended to foretell coming events. She practised alchymy, and in pursuit 
of this vain science was often closeted mth strange companions. She had a ♦ 
mare whose back-hone sank suddenly down at the shoulders, and rose abruptly 
near the hips. This deformity her vivid imagination converted into a mira- 
culous saddle, on which she was to ride into Jerusalem as queen by the side of 
some sort of Messiah, who was to introduce a fancied miUennium. Another 
mare had a part to play in this august pageant, and both were tended with 
extraordinary care. A lamp was kept burning in their very comfortable apart- 
ments, and they were served with sherbet and other delicacies. IsTothing about wiiirasi- 
the premises so excited my compassion as these poor pampered brutes, upon caiities. 
which Lady Hester had lavished her choicest affections for the last fourteen 
years. They were soon after sold at auction, when hard work and low living 
quicldy terminated their miserable existence. Lady Hester was a doctor, and 
most positive in her prescriptions to herself, her servants, her horses, and even 
to her chickens, and often did serious mischief to all her patients. She had 
many whimsical tests of character both for man and beast, and, of course, was 
often deceived by both to her cost. But we must end these random sketches. 

To draw a full-length portrait is aside from our purpose and beyond our power. 

She was wholly and magnificently unique. Now riding at the head of wild 
Arabs, queen of the desert, on a visit to Palmyra; now intriguing with mad 
pashas and vulgar emeers: at one time treating with contempt consuls, generals, 
and nobles, bidding defiance to law, and thrashing the officers sent to her lodge ; 
at another, resoi-ting to all sorts of mean shifts to elude or confound her 
creditors : to-day charitable and kind to the poor ; to monnw oppressive, selfish, 
and tyrannical in the extreme. Such was Lady Hester in her mountain home 
on Lebanon. I should like to read the long, dark, interior life of such a being, 
but not to live it. Alas I she must have drained to the dregs many a bitter 
cup. Her sturdy spirit here fought out all alone a thousand desperate battles, 
and lost them all. Let those who are tempted to revolt against society, and Her war 
war with nature, God, and man, come to Bahr June— sit on the fragments of 
this broken tomb, amid ruins without beauty to charm or age to make vener- and’ 
able — itself a ruin of yesterday, and sinking fast to hopeless oblivion. Will 
such an end pay for such a life ? But enough of Lady Hester. Poor wander- 
ing star, stmck from the bright galaxy of England’s happy daughters to fall 
and expire on this solitaiy summit of Lebanon ! I drop a tear upon thy lonely 
grave, which, living, thy proud spirit would have scorned. 
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'T f round the head of this ravine, through June and doTvn 

those slcpi^ hills of white marl to the Elver Owelv. Let me call vour atten- 

coavent “ Wnvent^^^^^^ Deir Mukhidlis, on the mountain 'side across 
tne wady. It is the wealthiest establishment of the kind in this mi-t nf fiiA 
eountiy; sustains a school, not very ably conducted; and oj a priiEle 

the Jeifwi®"T‘ ^ '^y Saie^l Beg, of 

tiie JembUt family, whose palace is at Mukhtarah 

are 

. are not these fazmers too late in sowing their gi-aiii 1 

nmv ^ he rainy, the wheat, and especially the barlev, sown 

now, and even weeks later, may yield a better harvest than what has been in 

„„ wTf In such seasons, the early crop grows so rank 

and tlrv 'thH it^ ** ^ f m however, should be early 

So^iiSr theT/l f “‘™y “r^innstances 

wmcb lender the crop less certain m Palestine than in Ohio. We nuw now 
iv? ^Ti '' w™ operation going on Lder 

Tnute deS^'^'sehot ^ ihnstration, even in its most 

mure details. Behold, a sower wetit forth to sow.” There is ^ nii-A ‘mil 

dose adherence to actual lEe in this form of expression. These people have 
actually come fmh all the way from .June to this place tL eTnLstn 

as all these farmers now do; that he did not sow near his own house or in a 
Sli tT ^ aU the bal s’ o"“he 

r,n f«n f “ conntiy as these have done, where there are 

no fences ; where the path passes through the cultivated land • where thorns 
grow in dumps all around ; where the rocks peep out in 0 !^ ttonci T 

w? hw^ f (’ hard by, are patches extremely fertile. Now here 

vm#«L ^ ^ four within a dozen rods of us. Our homes are aetuollv 

rampimg do™ some seeds which have fallen bv this waysSr^HarS f d 
sparrows are busy picking them up. That man" with Kio . 

about places where the rock is too near the surface for the plou °h • ’ aM mch 
that IS sown there wdl wither away, because it has no deepness of earth^ S 

teS? even of an American 

nothing could be more to the point than this iUustration. We 




panil.)les tlie instnictive lesson of the sower. May our hearts he like that good OHi-PTEE 
groiiiid wliicJi brought fortii. fruit, some a hundred fold, some sixty fold, soiiie 2!fl 
tiiirty fold ! But do you suppose tliat the enormous increase of a hundred fold Amount of 
is ever gathered Iw the niodern farmer? increase. 

I was greatly sinpiised, when discussing this question on the fertile plain of 
Esdrae'lon, to hear not merely the peasants, but intelligent gentlemen, who had 
rented the district from goveriiinent, stoutly maintain that they had themselves, 
and that very year, reaped more than a hundred fold from part of that plain. 

I could not luiderstaiid it until by accident it came out that they had a pecu- 
liar mode of calculation. In sowing, they allow one third of the seed for the 
birds, particularly the crows, which settle down upon the fields in countless 
flocks. Another third is supposed to he destroyed by mice and insects, and 
only one third of the seed sown, actually comes to maturity. Thus a man sows 
tiiree bushels, and if he reap a hunched, it is a hundred fold according to his 
mode of calculation, but according to ours it would only be thirty-three. This 
latter rate is nearly the lowest mentioned in the parable as the yield of what 
He calls good ground, and that is really a first-rate crop for even such plains as 
Esdraelon, wdiich, being directly below ISTazareth, must have been perfectly 
familiar to our Lord; and, as cultivation was no doubt far more careful and 
skilful than it is now among these stupid fellahln, it is not at all improbable 
that the numbers used are in strict accordance with actual experience. Indeed, 

He could not have erred in this matter. We may suppose, however, that the 
diflerent rates of yield had reference to various kinds of grain. Barley and 
wheat are sown side by side in the same field, but the former gives a much 
heavier crop than the latter. There is a kind of durrah— white maize — sown 
in this same region, which often returns several hundred fold. I have been 
assured by respectable farmers that they have gathered more than four hundred Four hun- 
fold of this corn. fired fold. 

In the time of Christ the country was densely peopled, and the fields pro- 
tected from the depredations of birds, mice, and insects, and also from cattle 
-and otlier animals which now trample under foot so much of the grain. It 
would then not be necessary to sow more than one-third as much seed as at 
present in order to secure an equally hea^j crop, and thus there might be re- 
alized, in favourable circimistances, a hundred fold. This is fiudher confinned Many 
by the fact that an extraordinary number of stalks do actually spring from a stalks from 
single root. Here, on this plain of Sidon, I have seen more than a hundred, 
and each with a head bowing gracefully beneath the load of w^ell-formed gi-ains. 

The yield was more than a thousand fold. The supposition in the parable is 
history in the case of Isaac, who reaped a hundred fold in Gerar, and “ in the 
same year.’’ ^ There is a verbal accuracy in this statement worth noting. He 
received this large return the same year in which he sowed the seed. In our 
country — at least when I was a farmer—the seed is sown one year and the har- 
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vest reaped the next. But these now sowing "before us will reap in less than 
four months ; and this is the general result now, as it doubtless was in the time 
of the patriarchs. 

Have you noticed anything in this country which may have suggested the 
expressions in the 126th Psalm : They that sow in tears shall reap in jo}?’. He 
that goeth forth and weepetli, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him?” 

I never saw people sowing in tears exactly, but have often knovm them to 
do it in fear and distress sufficient to draw them fifoni any eye. In seasons of 
great scarcity, the poor peasants part in sorrow with every measure of precious 
seed cast into the gmund. It is like taking bread out of the mouths of their 
children ; and in such times many bitter tears are actually shed over it. The 
distress is frequently so great that government is obliged to furnish seed, or 
none would be sovm. Ibrahim Pasha did this more than once within my re- 
membrance, copying the example, perhaps, of his great predecessor in Egyjit 
when tlie seven years' famine was ended. 

The thoughts of this psalm may likewise have been suggested by the extreme 
danger which frequently attends the farmer in his ploughing and sowing. The 
calamity which fell upon the husbandmen of Job, when the oxen were ploughing, 
and the asses feeding beside them, and the Sabeans fell upon them and took 
them away, and slew the servants with the edge of the sword, ^ is often repeated 
in our day. To understand this, you must remember what I have just told you 
about the situation of the arable lands in the open country ; and here again 
we meet that verbal accuracy ; the sower fort/i — that is, from ihe village. 

The people of Ibel and Kliiem, in Merj 'Aiyun, for example, have their best 
grain-growing fields do^vn in the ’Ard Hhleh, six or eight miles from their 
homes, and just that much nearer the lawless border of the desert. "When the 
country is disturbed, or the government weak, they cannot sow these lands 
except at the risk of their lives. Indeed, they always yo /orzfA in large com- 
panies, and completely armed, ready to drop the plough and seize the musket at 
a moment’s warning ; and yet, with all this care, many sad and fatal calami- 
ties overtake the men who must thus sow in tears. And still another origin 
may be found for the thoughts of the psalm in the extreme difficulty of the ivork 
itself in many jjlaces. The soil is rocky, impracticable, overgrown with sharp 
thorns; audit costs much painful toil to break up and gather out the rocks, 
cut and burn the briers, and to subdue the stubborn soil, especially with tlieir 
feeble oxen and insignificant ploughs. J oin all these together, and the sentiment is 
very forcibly brought out, that he who labours hard, in cold and in rain, in fear and 
danger, in poverty and in want, casting his precious seed in the gi’ound, will surely 
come again, at harvest-time, with rejoicing, and bearing his sheaves with him. 

Does the calamity mentioned by Joel (i. 17) ever befall the farmer in these 
days—^^The seed is rotten under their clods ?” 
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It is certain to follow if they sow too long before the rain comes. The seed chapter 
then rots, and the work must be done over again. The whole description of ^ 
drought in this chapter is terribly graphic : That which the palmer-worm hath s«ed 
left hath the locust eaten, and what the locust hath left the canker-worm liath I’ottmg. 
eaten, and that which the canker-w^orm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten. 

Be ashamed, 0 ye husbandmen ; howl, 0 ye vine-dressers, for the wheat and 
for the barley, because the harvest of the field is perished. The vine is dried 
up ; the fig-tree languisheth ; the pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree also, and 
the apple-tree, even all the trees of the field, are withered. Alas for the day ! 

The meat is cut off before our eyes ; the seed is rotten under their clods, and the 
garners are laid desolate, the barns are broken down. How do the beasts 
groan ! the herds of cattle are perplexed because they have no pasture. Fire 
hath devoured the pastm’es of the wilderness, and the flame hath burned all 
the trees of the field ” Such a day of destruction from the Almighty has more 
than once come upon this unhappy land, because of tlje wickedness of those that 
dwell therein. 

But here we are upon the banks of this fine mountain stream, with the rich 
orchards of Sidon spread out before us. All this verdure depends upon the Orchai-ds 
river, and should its fountains fail or be diverted, the whole fair scene would 
quickly vanish. But such a calamity is not likely to occur. The Owely takes The Pwiver 
its rise in the noble fountains of Baruk, some thirty miles to the north-east, Oweiy. 
and near those of the Bamur. Flomng at the bottom of a romantic ravine for 
about fifteen miles, and passing below Mukhtarah and ’Ammatur, it unites 
with a branch from the south in a sweet little vale called Merj Bisiy. Thence 
it pursues its course hither through a succession of gorges well worth visiting 
had we the necessary leisure. The southern branch plunges down a precipice 
at J ezzin, two hundi’ed and forty feet perpendicular— plumb as a wall. My 
measuring cord, held one foot in advance of the edge, did not toucli the rock 
for more than two hundred feet. When the stream is swollen by the -winter 
rains, it is a splendid cataract ; and there are several others almost equally 
grand between Jezzin and ’Ammatur, where rattling ton-ents from the heights 
of Lebanon leap down giddy precipices into the chasm of tlie main stream. 
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Those below J ebaah es Sliuf and Bathir are the most beautiful. The ride from 
Mukhtarah to J ezzin is rich in the veiy finest scenery of this goodly mountain. 

The path winds along a lofty line of hanging terraces, with the Owely far be- 
low, and perpendicular cliffs towering many hundred feet above, — ^the favourite 
resort of eagles and savage beasts. To enjoy the prospect to greatest advan- 
tage, one should pass from Mezraat es Sh-fif down into Merj Bisiy, and thence 
up the pine-clothed mountain toward J ebaah el Halaweh. He will thus have pjc- 
in view, for hours together, the river gorge in aU its extent and wildness, and turesque 
also the succession of gigantic precipices by which the lofty ridge of Lebanon is 
reached and held up, and down wdiich her silver streams spring joyously in 
bright and boisterous cascades. No one who can command the necessary time 
should omit this ride. True, there is nothing of historic mterest along the 
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route, but tlie lover of nature will not regret this ; rather would he feel it an 
impertinence to have man’s puny structures thmst on his attention amid the 
infinitely grander architecture of God. At the head of the i\Ierj Bisry, how- 
ever, are the ruins of an ancient temple, with large columns, half-imbedded in 
rubbish, which any one who has a heart for it may examine. Those who built 
it probably designed to boiTow solemnity and magnificence to aid their rvorship 
from this association Avith the hanclhvorks of the Almighty. It Avas amid this 
grand scenery that the celebrated Druse chief, Faklir ed Din, closed his long 
career of rebellion against the sultan. A remarkable cliff aboA^e Merj Bisry is 
full of caverns, in one of which, still bearing his name, the eraeer was besieged 
for seven years, as tradition relates. When compelled to forsake this by the 
poisoning of his supply of Avater, he took refuge in a cave under the cascade of 
Jezzin. This he held until it Avas sapped from beloAV. The sturdy old rebel 
calmly smoked his nargeleh (so the story runs) until the sapper’s chisel Avas 
diWen up through the rug on which he was reclining. Then he surrendered, 
AAuis taken to Gonstantmople, and there beheaded on the 14th of March 1635 — 
the fate of a thousand other rebels against the Grand Turk, We are reminded 
of the old man by this substantial bridge, of a single arch, AAdiich here spans the 
OAvely. It Avas built by him, but out of materials far more ancient. Many of 
the stones bear the mark of the Phoenician bevel, on which I always look with 
the respect due to old age. 

If I remember aright, Dr. Robinson identifies this river AAith the Bostrenus 
of the ancients. 

And correctly enough, no doubt, though the notices of it are singularly A’-ague 
and rare. Hoav beautifully it flows beneath the bridge, and between these 
bushy banks ! Bridge, and stream, and khan make up a scene of beauty Avhich 
the artist loves to sketch ; and in a portfolio even the old khan looks inviting. 
But Salim has done well to place our dinner under these trees, and at a re- 
spectful distance from that nest of abominations. While we satisfy the 
demands of hunger, I Avill give you a chapter from my book of experiences 
touching this inn. 

Several years ago I spent a night there. It was the 3d of December, too, 
and a Avinter-storm was coming on in all its might and majesty. Liglitnings 
blazed along the mountain tops, and heavy thunder bellowed through the 
Avadies of the upper OAvely. As evening advanced, the Avind began to sob and 
groan among the rocks and trees, and vast Aulumes of black vapour, rolling in 
from the sea, settled on the heights of Lebanon like “ a horror of great dark- 
ness.” The long-expected and much-desired rains had commenced. 

Wiien the day daAvned, for Avant of other amusement, I Avatclied tlie migra- 
tion of one of those tribes of Arabs Aviiich w^e passed on the mountains. They 
Avere evidently fleeing from some apprehended danger. Ragged boys and girls 
urged forward droves of cattle, as lean as Pharaoh’s types of the seven years of 
famine ; men, riding lank and shaggy mares, hurried ouAvard the slow-paced 
camels, loaded Avith tent-walls and the multifarious furniture of their encamp- 
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ment ; women staggered along ^ritli lots of children on their baclcs ; very old chaptesr 
people were strapped fast on the loads ; and little babes up there took the ^ 
pelting rain merrily as unfledged ducklings. Last of all came large flocks, 
with their surly canine guards and insolent shepherds. Over the bridge rushed 
the whole caravan, as if the avenger of blood were behind them. 

A circumstance which occurred the evening before explained the reason of 
this hasty migration. The captain of a band of horsemen, a few miles back, 
called to me and inquired if my companion could read Arabic, handing to him 
a letter which contained an order from Saied Beg to capture ail the men of a 
particular Arab encampment, as they Tvere accused of robbing the house of a 
Maronite priest. The Arabs, however, had got the start of the officer, and by 
sunrise were on the south side of the Owely, and \rithiii the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Sidon. I was amused with the way in which my companion re- 
proved the captain, and, by implication, his master. It wms thoroughly Arabic 
—a genuine specimen, which you may present for future use. Why,” said 
he, can’t the keeper of this kh^n read ? No ! Well, that’s a pity. It would a delicate 
be better if every khanjy could read, and then it would not be necessary for an 
officer of Saied Beg to show his letters to any chance traveller that comes 
along. They might contain things which ought not to be published. I would 
advise the Beg not to rent any of these khans to one who can’t read.” Now,” 
said I, as we rode along, “ why not tell the officer himself that it was a shame 
for one in his station not to know how to read?” What I would you have 
me insult the officer of Saied Beg ? Of course that is what I meant, and he 
understood it ; but it would never do to come straight ttp to the point, and say 
all this to his mry heardi^ 

Though it rained hard, I pursued my journey to Hasbeiya, for I had no 
courage to repeat the experiment of the past night in this abominable hole. 

Our host, with his cats and kittens, his barley and straw, bread and olives, 
leben and oil, and every other article of his trade, shared with us, our saddles, 
baggage, and beds, this one low, dark vault. A few’ burning brands, or brands 
that would not burn, enabled us, with a great deal of coaxing, to boil a little 
water for tea, with no other penalty than that of being nearly blinded by a 
cloud of pungent smoke. The privacy of our apartment was further invaded 
by a curious bridal party, who appeared determined, bride and all, to partake a bridal 
with us in the privileges of our smoky vault. They kept up a violent row’ with 
our host until a late hour, when, bu}dng a few cents’ worth of bread, they 
kindled a fire in that field on the other side of the road, and, huddling round 
it, kept up a dismal concert of singing, shouting, and clapping hands until 
morning, when, cold, and wet, and woe-begone, they set off to find the bishop, 
not, as it now appeared, to be married, but to get unmarried ! The young lady 
had been betrothed, nolens volens, to a man she abhorred, and was now, with 
her friends, going to get his lordship to cancel the espousals. Being a friend 
of emancipation in such cases, I heartily wished her success. And, now’ our 
active Salim has got everything ready to march, let us cross the river on this 
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paut fine bridge, and tum_ down to Sidon, where we shall find a home and a shelter 

_J_ during the storm which I see is gathering fast, and will soon burst in fury upon 

the coast. 

The ride from Beirut to Sidon is one of the most tedious and least interest- 

p sand, flounder over rocky 
suif dashing over the horse’s 
And to pass from one to 
is the travellei^s only relief. 
With a monotony that varies not, wave 
; then hesitate, swell up, and toppie oyer with a 
, in quivering beds of feathery foam, to the beach. 
In the soft light of a midsummer moon the thing is beautiful ; but utter soli- 
tude saddens, ceaseless repetition wearies, and the traveller rejoices to escape 
into the green alleys of old Sidon’s fragrant orchards. 

Sidon. It is difficult to realize that yon little city, wdiich we are approaching with 
no more reverence than if it were a village of yesterday on the banks of the 
Ohio, is Sidon—great Zidon of Joshua. 

Ancient cities, like prophets, are not without honour except in their own 
country ; and yet, though Sidon is my home, I never ride along this pretty 
beach, with the gamboling suif on one hand, tall tamarisks on the other, and 
the city before, without somewhat of that entliusiasm which glo'wed and 
burned within me twenty-three years ago, when first I drew near this venerable 
metropolis. 

As we ai‘e in no hurry, let me hear something about this home of yours^ — 
this mother of all the Phoenicians,” before we enter it. She looks beautiful 
enough, sitting in the sea, and blushing with the warm, rosy light of the even- 
ing sun. 

Must I begin at the beginning ?” The story is long and old, and much is 
forgotten or mixed with fable. It starts off in this fashion : One morning, 
soon after the flood — but here comes a lad with golden oranges just gathered 
from Sidon s luxiuioiis gardens. Let us buy them to give relish to our dusty 
naiTative. Well, the great-grandson of hToah, emigrating westward when men 
were few and earth a wilderness, crept timidly round the low cape of Sarepta, 
and gazed earnestly on the plain that stretches this way along the shore. At 
length he moved forward, and pitched his tent on that castle-crowned 
which now overlooks the city. Here,” exclaimed the patriarch, my 
wanderings cease. This mound shall be the stronghold of my future city. It 
meets my wants in all respects. The surface declines gently north'ward to the 
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ing in Syria. You wade through leagues of dee 
headlands, or wind along the shore Avith the noisy 
heels and your own, to the discomfort of both, 
another of these annoyances in endless succession 
The sea at your side never tires, 
cliases wave toward the shore 
liea^y fall, which sends them, 
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of our new paradise. The sea will yield her varied stores in such abundance, chapter 
that the veiy art of fishing will take its name, mid^ from our metropolis ; 
while over these eastern hills our sons will himt the boar and fleet gazelle, or 
snare the feathered fowl, to increase our stores and enrich our feasts.’* 

The venerable patriarch did not live to see all his prophetic anticipations 
realized. Sidon, however, soon grew great. Her walls towered high, and were 
drawn with an ample compass, embracing an area many times larger than the 
present city. Her harbour w'as crowded with merry mariners from every coast, 
and caravans filled her magazines with the treasures and luxuries of the dis-* 
tant East. 

i^Tone dared molest her, so that to live carelessly, after the manner of the Sidon’a 
Zidonians,^ became the proverbial synonym of perfect prosperity. Even Joshua^ 
ventured not to attack her ; and the flying nations found a safe asylum from 
his devouring sword within her gates. Her merchant ships sailed over every 
sea. She built strong cities along the shore — ^Beirfit, and Gebal, and Arvad, 
and Acclio, and Por, and many more. She planted colonies in Cyprus and the 
Grecian Isles, in Libya and in Spain ; while by her side she nourished her fair 
daughter Tyi’O, until, like England’s modern daughter, she overgrew and quite 
eclipsed the mother. 

Then began her long and sad decline. The streams of her prosperity were Her de- 
dried up or diverted. The proud Pharaohs from the Nile— the stem Assyrian 
from distant Nineveh — ^the crael Chaldean and Persian from Babylon — the 
rough he-goat from Grecia, and the king of fierce countenance from the Tiber, 
all helped to lay poor Sidon in the dust. And, long after, those locusts which 
came out of the bottomless pit, with Apollyon at their head, completed the 
work, during those dismal days when men sought death, but could not find it. 

And yet Sidon stili exists, and has always clung to life with a strange tenacity. 

Her history mns parallel wnth the march of time, down the ceaseless current 
of human generations. Not so PjTe. Long ages have rolled away since con- 
tinental Tyre sunk beneath the “ burden ” of prophecy, and the very site wdiere 
she stood w^as lost ; and there are men yet living who remember when the boar 
w^as roused from his lair among the thorns and briers of even insular Tyre. 

But here we are at the gate of our good city, and in a few minutes we shall be 
in our own hired house, on the wall from whence you can survey at your leisure 
wdiat remains of Sidon’s riiiiis, and that about her which never can be mined 
even by Mohammedan despotism. 


1 Judg. xviii. 7. 2 jogh, ^i. 8. 
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Climate of Syria -Rains. 
Fasting—The euroclydon. 
Noise of jackals. 

Mortar and pestle. 
Seething a kid. 

Blood— its sacredness, 
Syrian sheep— “the rump.’ 
Rams’ skins. . 


Walls- customs connected with. 

A funeral— Professional wailhig. 
Ancient ships— Harbours. 

Early allusions to Sidon. 

Women at graves— Hired raoumers. 
Tear-bottles— Sepulchres. 
Funeral-feasts— Tombs. 
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predicted is upon us in all its majesty 

and we shaU not get away from Sidon until it has spent its iuw ^ ^ 

^ extremely variable and 

uncertam. There seems to be no fixed time for the commencement of the 

winter rams, nor IS It much more certain when they will cease. 

end to begin early to November and 

Innt delayed until January, and pre- 
fer +f f f ^®’'^ prisoner to a wretched khan on EebaLn 

for two days by a storm which commenced on the 6th of May. Fresh snow 
geiierdly faUs on the heights of Lebanon and Hermon to November, but I hare 
crossed over Jebel es Sheikh late to December when there was none. It 
rdmarily disapears, except from sheltered ravines, early in April; and yet 
the moimtam tops are sometimes covered with fresh snow late to May. These 
and ’ and they subject the farmer to much imcertatoty 

s2a and ““g silk, fail more frequently to 

Sj la and Palestme than m America. This has always been the case ; and the 

fediire IS also more complete and ruinous, and hence we so often read to the 
Bible of sore famines in this country. 

May noUhese facts give greater point and significanev to those agricultural 
promises (if one may employ such language) to which regularity to^he rains 
obedieS?^ “ guaranteed to Israel on condition of faithful 

^ 'Jay tbe people of every 
class, faith, Md character familiarly and constantly ascribe reoularand abun^ 

1 . no od. This formal and devout recognition strikes a stranger from 
America as mdicatmg a high degree of pious sentiment ; but he soon perceives 

hatrtmmereythe stereotyped 

comiection ivith the heart. StUl, this style of remark has its origin to! deep 
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sense of micertainty, and of entire dependence for their daily bread upon the chaptks 

showers of hea/veiij delayed nearly every year until much painful solicitude is * 

felt by all classes. Yery often there is a univemal cry, from man, beast, and 
Hid, and burning sky, and drooping fields, ere the Lord hears the heavens, 
and they hear the earth, and the earth hears the com, and the wine, and the 
oil.^ I have seen several instances in which Moslems, Clnistians, and Jews 
have united in fasts, processions, and prayers in the open air, for the showers 
that water the earth. On one occasion, the pasha, attended by all the principal 
men of Behut, went foith in procession, and, among other acts, the great man 
held the plough with his ovvui hands, as a public acknowledgment of depend- 
ence upon the fruits of the field, and the blessing of the Lord upon the labour 
of the ox. ' '■ 

There is no occasion for such ceremonies at present. How long may this 
wild storm last? 

To judge from ordinary indications, it may continue ten days at least, 
possibly twenty. 

Indeed ! And what may those indications be ? 

It is not easy to give a tangible shape to some of theni, which yet have much Great 
to do in producing the impression on the mind of one initiated, by long experi- 
ence, into the mysteries of Syrian weather. In the first place, we must not 
tbrget that this is the time for heavy storms, especially if the season has been 
hitherto warm and dry, as this has been. Great rains are now needed to start 
the fountains and saturate the earth to the deepest roots of the trees. With- 
out this no season can be truly prosperous in this country, because a large part 
of the produce is gathered from the olive, the mulberry, the fig, the walnut, 
the apricot, the orange, and other fniit and nut-bearing trees. Long rains are 
therefore in season, and to be expected. Then this storm has obviously been 
gathering for several days past, and its duration generally corresponds to tlie 
time spent in coming on. xigain, the wind is full and strong from the proper 
rain quarter— the south-west— and while it holds to that point the storm mil 
continue. It will not clear until the wind shifts round toward the north, 
which, it is often slow to do, and will not now till the air becomes colder, and 
Lebanon is covered deep with snow. As in ancient times, the west wind Rainy 
brings rain, and the north drives it away.^ There is also a somewhat in the 
thickness and colour of the clouds which speaks to the eye of experience : and 
see how low they fly, tearing their garments to tatters on the rocky crags of 
Jebel Eehan, and trailing their soiled skirts in the mire. 

“ There’s not a cloud oil all tlie plain 
But tells of storm to come or past; 

Hero, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast; 

There, rolled in masses dark and swelling, 

As proud to he the thunder’s dwelling.” 







i llosea ii. 21, 22. 


2 Lulve xii. 54; Prov, xxv. 23. 



-the land and the book. 

PAHT There wiH be no fair weather until they sail clear of the loftiest peahs of 
__ Lebanon. The sea, too, by its hoarse and heavy roar, warns the mariner to 
lower his topmasts, double his anchors, and make all tight for a long and hard 
pie; and even those stupid gulls, careering on the blast far inland, add their 
testimony to the general voice of natme. Depend upon it, we are in for a 
genuine winter storm, and may congratulate ourselves on having reached this 

SvSet rf . ” time pass idly away. Here are 

00 "s 0 consult; and Mends, both Prank and native, from whom you can 
g ean many a valuable hint for future use ; so “ wrap the garment of patience 
aroun ^ you, and let it rain. There will be interinissions, however (for no 
storm in this country is without them), during which we may run about the 
city and its environs ; ap in the evenings we shall have reunions of friends, 
in which all sorte of subjects are discussed. You will thus be in a fine school 
of manners— Oriental I mean, and may learn more of the customs and ways 
0 the people in these few days than by months of mere travel through the 
land. 

According to this account, Paul’s euroclydon of fourteen days was no very 
extraordinaiy occurrence. 

Mot as to the len^h of the storm, certainly ; nor do I understand the his- 
torian to intimate that there was anything miraculous about it. It was one, 
owever, of extreme violence : “ Neither sun nor stars appeared in many days, 
and all hope of being saved was taken away.’’^ And yet we are not to suppose 
that there were no intermissions in this tempest, any more than that the 
Fasting, people literally tarried fourteen days fasting, without takmg anything. Such 
expressions never deceive or disturb an Oriental. They do not mean absolutely 
In our medical practice, it is almost impossible to arrive at accu- 
racy in regard to what a patient has eaten. Both he and his friends mil 
assiire you, in the most comprehensive terms, that he has continued fastin.^*, 
having eaten nothing ;” and yet, by close questioning, you find that he hi 
loaded his stomach with trash highly injurious to him. When pressed on the 
point, he will merely say, '^It does not deser\^e to be mentioned.” You may 
take this as a general canon of interpretation, that any amount much less than 
usual means nothing” in their dialect ; and if you understand more by it, you 
Iii^fact, their ordinaiy fasting is only abstaining from certain 
convey any other idea to them, 
it is no uncommon thing to encdimter 
ame part of the Mediterranean. I have 
ds disastrous voyage, and, as our noble 
Oandia — the Crete of the Acts^ — -we were 
fried the utmost power of her engines, 
her foaming furrow through the troubled 
r hours, and then ran , into the harboui* of 


Tlie euro- 
clydon. 


^FACKALS. 


m 


Suda, wMcli we, found as quiet as a mill-pond ; and, unlike PauFs Fair Havens., oeaptue" 
it would be quite coiniriodious for the entii*e British navy to winter in. Here 
we remained a night and a day but, as the wind did not moderate, the 
captain became impatient, and sailed out in the veiy teeth of the gale. For a 
long time we made vei’y little progress, and, as we ran under a certain island 
that was called Clauda, I could well understand that such a vessel as that 

ship of Alexandria’ must have been exceedingly tossed with the tempest. 

However, by the aid of steam, we were earned in four, instead of -fourteen days, 
to that certain island called Melita,” and into the gloxious harbour of "V aletta, 
instead of being WTecked at the entrance of St. Paul’s Bay. And though we 
were also laden with wdieat, we were not obliged to cast it into the sea to 
“ lighten the ship.” . I shall never forget the impressions of that voyage over 
the seas of Cilicia and Pampiiylia, and across the Adria,” where Paul was 
driven up and down for fourteen days. 

I no longer wonder that the people of this country believe in jan, and Ghosts, 
ghools, and all the exaggerated machinery of the Thousand Nights. About 
"me o’clock I xvas startled out of profound sleep by the most frightful noise I 



JACKALS 


ever heard. It seemed to come from this grave-yard on the east of your 
house, and to be very near. What on earth could have produced it ? 
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pAETf . It was notlimg but a concert of jackals. You may be serenaded by tliem 
every night, but they are particularly musical in the fiercest storms. 

A concert Deliver me from their music. I was teitified. It began in a sort of solo : 

©f jackals, a low, loiig-drawn wail, rising, and swelling higher and higher, until it quite 
over-topped the wind ; and just when it was about to choke off in utter despair, 
it was reinforced by many others, yelling, screaming, barking, wailing, as if a 
whole legion of demons were fighting among the tombs over some son of perdi- 
tion that had fallen into their clutches. 

Why, you have been positively startled out of all propriety by these crea- 
tures ; but no wonder. What a doom is that* which David pronounces upon 
those who seek the soid of the righteous to destroy it : ^ They shall fall by the 
sword ; they shall be a portion for foxes ^ by which jackals are meant, as I 
suppose. These sinister, guilty, woe-begone brutes, when pressed with hunger, 
gather in gangs among the graves, and yell in rage, and fight like fiends over 
their midnight orgies ; but on the battle-field is theii* great carnival Oh ! let 
me never even dream that any one dear to me has fallen by the swoid, and 
lies there to be torn, and gnawed at, and dragged about by these hideous 
howlers. 

I have been wanting to send Salim do^vn town on an errand, but he has 
been pounding at something most zealously all 
the morning. What is he after ? 

He is braying wheat with a pestle in a mortar, 
to make kibby, the uatioiial dish of the Arabs, 
and a very good one it is. Every family has one 
or more of these large stone mortars, and you 
MORTAE AND PESTLE. j^iay hear the sound of the “ braying’’ at all hours 
as you walk the streets of the city. 

So I suppose Solomon means that, if we pound a fool in a mortar, among 
wheat, with a pestle, mto a hatch of kibby, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.^ 

At anyrate, there is nothing else in the country so likely to suggest the 
proverb ; and if foolishness will not depart under such discipline, the case is 
indeed hopeless. But our boy is braying fish, not a fool, and we shall there- 
fore have kibbet samak, which many people are extremely fond of. It is more 
commonly made of mutton, mixed with fat from the large tail of the sheep. 
When thoroughly pounded, it is sent to the oven, and baked in a copper dish 
made for the purpose. It will keep good in winter for half a month, and 
makes a capital lunch for the road. 

Seething a While oii the Subject of cooking, take another favourite dish of the Arabs. 
They select a young kid, fat and tender, dress it carefully, and then jstew it in 
milk, generally sour^: mixed with onions and hot spices vsnch as they relish. 
They call it Lebn immh— kid in Ms mother’s milk.” The Jews, however, 


i Psalm Ixlii. 10. 



2 Prov. XXV il 22. 
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will Bofc eat it. They say that Moses specifically forbade it in the precept, onAPTMi 
Thon shalt not seethe a kid in his niother’s milk,” ^ which he repeated tliree 
several times, and with special emphasis. They further maintain that it is 
unnatural and barbarous to cook a poor, kid in that from which it derives its 
life. This may have been one reason for the prohibition, — ^many of the Mosaic 
precepts are evidently designed to cultivate gentle and humane feelings ; but 
kid in his mother’s milk” is a giuss, unwholesome dish, calculated also to 
kindle up animal and ferocious passions ; and on these accounts Moses may 
have foiindden it. Besides, it is even yet associated wdtli immoderate feast- 
ing; and originally, I suspect, was connected with idolatrous sacrifices. A 
great deal of learning has been spent upon this passage by critics, to ascertain 
what the lai,v-giver referred to; but after seeing the dish actually prepared, 
and hearing the very name given to it which Moses employs, w^e have the 
whole mystery explained. I have repeatedly tasted and, when 

well prepared, it has a rich and agreeable flavour. But, though there is little 
of the Jew in me, yet I have some scruples about paiijaking of this forbidden 
food, just as I have in regard to any kind of dish cooked in blood. The reason 
assigned for the original prohibition continues in Mi force to this day : ^^But Eafing 
flesh with the life thereof, the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.”^ jS’ early all 
sects of the East, Christian included, regard this reservation, in the grant to 
eat flesh, as strictly obligatory. The semi-barbarian Abyssinians, according to 
Bmce’s famous story, it is tnie, violate the whole breadth of the precept 
when they cut out and devour flesh from the flanks of the limi^ animal ; and 
it is just possible that the command w'as aimed against some such brutal prac- 
tice. However that may be, in this country, not only blood-puddings, but 
every preparation of blood for food, is held in utter abomination. And so, 
also, it is unlawful to eat animals, fowls, and birds, strangled or smothered, 
and cooked with the blood in them. And, in my feelings at least, the Orientals 
in this matter are right. Moses repeats the prohibition in these emphatic 
words : Ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl, or of beast, 
in any of your dwellings.”^ And again, in chap. xvii. 10-14, it is reaffirmed 
in the most absolute terms, extended even to strangers, and made to include 
game taken in hunting. Accordingly, our hunters, when they shoot even a 
small bird, are careful to cut its throat, and pour out the blood thereof.” God 
himself declares, will even set my face against that soul that eateth blood, 
and will cut liim off from among his people.” 

In addition to the original reason of the prohibition, that the blood is the 
life, it is here added, I have given it to you upon the altar, to make an atone- 
ment for your souls.” And let us not forget that the element wdiich represents 
blood is still given to iis in the Supper as the symbol of atonement. How 
often are we reminded that it is through the blood of atonement alone that we Atoning 
can receive pardon and reconciliation with God ! And it seems rash, to say 


® Gen. ix. 4. 


i Ex. xxiiL 19, and xxxiv. 26 ; Deut. xiv. 21. 


3 Levit. vii. 2(j. 
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PART tlie least, to venture needlessly upon the violation of a precept announced 
before the law was given, so often repeated, surrounded with so many sanc- 
tions, and suggestive of so much that should impress the heart mth tenderest 
emotion and deepest reverence. And, finally, I believe that the apostolic 
council of Jerusalem solemnly reaffirms this prohibition, and with special 
reference to the Gentile Church.^ For once I am an Oriental, and while I 
would not hastily judge him that eateth even blood, think they do better who 
■ refuse. 

‘Sheep In your account of kibby you mentioned the large tails of the sheep, which 
reminds me of an inquiry I have to make on this subject. Russell, in Ms 
“ Histoiy of Aleppo,” says that these tails grow to a prodigious size— sometimes 
weighing fifty pounds ; and that they require to be supported and defended 
from injury by thin hoards, which have little wheels attached to them to 
facilitate transportation. My mother used to sing ^‘little bo-peep,” when I 
was a child, and of the sheep that ^Meft their tails behind them”— a much 
more sensible custom than to drag them on little carriages “behind them.” 
But, seriously, what have you to say to this strange story ? I have already 
seen at least a thousand “tails” since landing in Beirut, and have examined 
them carefully, both oh the living animal and when dressed for the market, and 
I must say that Mr. Russell’s statement seems somewhat apocryphal. Hone 
that I have yet noticed would weigh more than ten pounds. 

A traveller can commit no greater error than to jump to the conclusion, 
soon after he arrives in a country, that nothing is possible but what he has 
seen. As to the particular matter in hand, Russell may have copied, not 
from observation, hnt from Herodotus. The “ Father of History,” however, 
.strikes off in a bolder strain than the Aleppo chaplain deemed it safe to follow. 



SYRIAN SHEEP. 


“ In Arabia,” says be, “ there are two kinds of sheep. One of them is remark- 
able for an enormous length of tail, extending to three cubits, if not more. 


1 Acts XV. 20. 
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tf tliey were permitted to trail them along the ground, they would certainly ul- chaptee 
cerate from fiictiom But the shepherds of the country" are sldlful enough to make ^ 
little carriages, upon which they secure the tails of the sheep.”— 113. 

As to the/^ boards” and the carnages,” I choose to say notliing, except 
that the thing is not absolutely impossible. But I have been to Aleppo 
repeatedly, and have inquired into this matter on the spot, yet could never 
hear of such an apparatus ; nor have I found any sheep that needed, or would 
have knoivn how to use such a locomotive. The rest of Mr. Bussell’s account 
is sufficiently accm*ate, and quite credible. These tails (or, as the Bible more 
coiTectly calls them, the of ordinary sheep in the market do not weigh pe 
more than ten or fifteen pounds— about your own estimate ; but when the 
sheep are well fattened, they grow to an enormous size. I have seen many in 
Lebanon so heavy that the ovmers could not cany them without difficulty,— yet 
I never saw any that would weigh quite fifty pounds. Such a tail, however, 
is within the limits of possibility. The cooks use this mass of fat instead of 
Arab butter, and many prefer it, as it is fresh and sweet, while the other is 
often rancid. ISTo doubt this is the “ rump” so often mentioned in the Leviti- 
cal sacrifices, which was to be taken off hard by the hack-bone.^ It is, in fact, 
not properly a tail, but a mass of marrow-like fat, which spreads over the 
whole rump of the sheep, and down the caudal extremity until near the end, 
which, as Bussell says, turns back upon it in a kind of appendix, 

Salim led me through an entire street of shoe-shops this morning. Is the Rams* 
red leather which the shoemakers use the rams’ skins dyed red,^ which formed 
one of the three covers of the tabernacle ? 

No doubt; and there is a definiteness in the name mms’ skins which is 
worth noticing. From time out of mind the southern part of Syria and Pales- 
tine has been supplied with mutton from the great plains and deserts on the 
noidh, east, and south, and the shepherds do not ordinarily bring the females 
to market. The -vast flocks which aimually come from Armenia and Northern 
Syria are nearly all males. The leather, therefore, is literally rams' skins 
dyed red. It is pleasant to meet such perfect accuracy in the most incidental 
allusions and minute details of the Mosaic record. 

Yes, it is indeed satisfactory to find everything about this home of the Bible 
just as it should be ; and the testimony seems all the stronger when the inci- 
dent is so minute as to exchide the very possibility of design. Here is an- 
other illustration of the same kind. Your boy has just let down a hasJtet Basket let 
through the window by the ivally to get oranges from this garden outside the 
city.^ So Paul tells the Corinthians, at the close of that long list of perils and 
persecutions which he had encountered, that he was let down through a winr 
dow^ in a basket, by the loall, when Aretas, the governor of Damascus, kept 
the city with a garrison, desirous to apprehend liim.^ 


J Kx. xxix. 22; Levit. iii. 9, and vii. 3, and ix. 19, 2 E^od. xxv. 5. 

3 Acts ix. 25. 2 Cor. xi. 33. 
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Certainly the illustration is entirely to the point, and there are seventeen 
windows of our house on the wall of the city, from any one of which we also 
could easily escape, as Paul did, if the governor of Sidon should watch the 
gates of the city to apprehend US. 

In our visit to the consul to-day, did you notice the mting over the door 
and all round the room ? 

I did ; and it reminded me of the recommendation to the people of Israel : 
These words which I command thee this day, thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” ^ I was delighted to meet with this 
very ancient custom. 

Moses probably did not originate, but, as in many other cases, merely 
availed himself of the custom, in order to keep the precepts of the Lord ever 
before the eyes and in the hearts of the people. Indeed, it is certain that the 
Egyptians observed a similar practice from the most remote antiquity. But, 
whatever may be its origin, it has been peipetuated down to the present day, 
and among all classes in this countiy. The Moslems are particularly fond of 
it. They never set up a gate, cover a fountain, build a bridge, or erect a house, 
without wilting on it choice sentences from the Koran, or from their best 
poets. Christians also do the same. The consul, as you saw, has adorned his 
best room with a multitude of extracts from the Psalms, written in large 
characters, very much involved, which is considered particularly ornamental, 
and is, besides, a constant puzzle to exercise the skill of the visitor. Indeed, 
very few can decipher these intricate mazes of Arabic caligraphy. This custom 
is certainly not objectionable in itself, and may be useful at all times, but it 
■was more appropriate when books were few, and only within the reach of the 
learned and the wealthy. Like every other good practice, however, it could 
be, and was, early perverted into a hurtful superstition. These sentences were 
and are inscribed as charms to keep off evil spirits, and to afford protection 
against disease and other calamities. The same is true of the customs 
referred to in the 8th verse : Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
Frontlets, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” These signs and frontlets, 
of every Idnd, whether engraved on signets, written on parchments and en- 
closed in silver cases, or simply tattooed on the hands, the forehead between the 
eyes, or on other parts of the body, are universally regarded as charms possess- 
ing talfemanic vii-tues. The Moslems, Kusairieh, and Bedawin Arabs attach 
great importance to them, and never venture abroad without them. But 
Moses certainly did not, in any case, countenance superstition, and probably 
intended by these precepts to appropriate to a valuable purpose customs he 
could not eradicate, and ornaments which he could not induce the people to 
lay aside. We learn from Herodotus, and other ancient writers, that 
the people throughout all these countries were universally attached to such 
superstitions. 

Deut vl 9 , and si. 20. 
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Tlie Jews have always obsemd this precept, I suppose, but not always in chapve] 
the same way. In the times of their national prosperity, when they could act 
out their reiigion without fear of enemies, they literally engraved the laws of Parcii- 
the Lord ” on their gates and door-posts. But for generations, no one knows 
how many, they have been in the habit of writing certain of these law^s on 
small rolls of parchment, which they enclose in some sort of case, and insert 
into a niche made in the post, or in the plaster upon it Even in cities like 
Safet and Tiberias, where the Jews are the majority, they still do the same ; 
and, although the parchments are not absolutely hidden, yet they are so 
adjusted that it was not until after many years’ residence in this country that 
I was aware of their existence, or knew where to find them. This parchment 
is called medzuzah, and the passages written are generally Deuteronomy vi. 

4-9, and xi. 13-30. The ceremonies accompanying the operation are different 
in different places, sometimes puerile, always superstitious, 

Oome to the kiosk, and tell me what is going forward in the street. 

That is a funeral procession, which, like most other things pui-ely Oriental, AfuneraL 
is without order — a confused medley of men and boys, in all sorts of costume, 
rolling on somehow or other toward the cemetery. The only thing solemn 
about it is the low, sad monotone in which they chant that eternal truth, 
iilah ilia Allah—no god but God;” accompanied by that necessaiy lie, as 
Gibbon calls it, Muhammedhu russfil Allah-— and Mohammed is the i>ro- 
phet of God.” This, and nothing else, is their fimerai dirge, and they repeat Waiiing. 
it over and over until they reach the grave. 

See how those women toss their arms, swing handkerchiefs, and scream, 
and shriek at the top of their voices 1 Those are the relatives, I suppose ? 

Yes, and they go before to the grave ; for it is not customary for women and 
men to walk together on such occasions. 

But what are they about now? They have formed a circle, like a bull-ring 
at a country fight, and there are two or thi-ce men inside, as if they were the 
combatants. 

Wait a moment, and you will see what it all means. Now they begin, a zikR 
Those two men in the centre are the choristers, and are singing one of their 
hymns. The whole performance is called a zikr. 

How they shake their heads, and twist and jerk their bodies ! and what do 
they repeat with such emphasis and solemnity ? 

This is but the commencement; the storm will burst out by degrees. They say 
nothing but Ya- Allah I Ya-Allah ! ” ^ beginning, as you see, veiy slowly. It 
will soon come — ^is coming faster and louder; as they grow warm, their 
motions become wild and frantic ; the chant runs into a horrid, deep growl, 
like wild beasts, in which it is impossible to distinguish any words — merely 
^^ Allah^ Allah, Allah, which they drive through their throats at a most peril- 
ous rate. This they will continue until, from sheer exhaustion, they break down. 


1 0 Goal 0 Godl 
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©energy some one'gdes off into con-rolsions, arid; foaming at the iriouth dike 

n ^ f Whenthe zikr ceies. There goes oneXac^ 

and considerate in him to terminate the hideous performance so 
speedy, p .IS now supposed to be in a didne trance ! There is nothing in 
the East so outrageously repulsive and disgusting as this 
the dea?" KtLlete?® ’1 yelling and stamping, and foaming around 
dnnhTt^i - ^ possession in our day, it is seen, beyond a 

cloubt^ in tills hideous cerMony, . 


T , Jainiaiy lOfcli. ' 

+u- 1 castle watching the waves. They come in fast and 

S tills, heaving and tossing their huge volumes agaS t £ 

island and the rooks of the harbour with uproar prodigious-the very «, noise 

thaTZ'^‘'*r^i ^ten one mightier 

than idle rest rolls right over everything, thunders against the old castle, over- 

Shim headlong on the houses, and up the lower 

sbp^f* f V mariners may well be thankful for their 

wiL^er ancient wall, whereon to lay their tiny craft for the 

Thebcach. jM, has always been the practice, I suppose. The Phcenicians never had a 

hence they drew them up on shore. They could thus dispense with harbours 

sandy beach large enough for their vessels. I counted sixteen desei-ted 

« .1.™ tat™. sa„ „d 

miles and not one of them overbad a harbour. When spring opens they 

untd^the'Mxf^ntr® "b “+1 prosecute their business 

until the next winter, when they again dismantle and haul them on shore 

Nor was thM custom confined to the Phcenicians. The Greeks did the same’ 
even with their war-ships on the coast of Troy, -which bv the f ’ 

destine of harboum as this of Syria. It ^s p^T t£ H^rhero^^^^^^^^ 

only did so with their navy, but even built a fortification around their ships to 

Ettroit” -- tLro TolK 

“ ® i ® ^ ^ pleasing corroboration of the Biblical account of 

be ancient greatness of Sidon, to find her pre-eminent in comme ceS rt 
at to early day. The « king of kings and fierce AohiU~e ludt 
wear Sidoman purple, and fight their battles in her polished annour And 
HomePs heromes also arrayed themselves in gorgeous robesll 

®'''™ ’'““‘I’M 

With Helen, touching on the Tyrian shore.” 

And from Sidon came to 

“ SUver bowl, the largest . of its kind, 

of kings, and laboar of a god.’’ 


ARTIFieiAL WAILING. 


And, if we may SO jmlge fr^ tlie story of Menelaas, in tlie fifteentli book , of chapter 
tbe Odyssejj the Sidonians were a kind of Yankee pedlers in those olden 
times:-- ^ 


‘ A ship of Sidpn anchor’d in onr port, 
Freighted with toys of every sort — 

With gold and amber chains, etc. etc* 

Each female eye the glittering links employ; 
They turn, review, and cheapen every toy,” 


Early mer- 
chandise. 


And the treacherous heroine of t-lie story^ ^‘^A fair Phoenician, tall, full-sized, 
and skilled in works of elegance,” was from our city : — 

“ I too from glorious Sidon came, , 

Famous for wealth by dyeing earn’d,” 

If such was Sidon’s fame before Troy was burned or Homer sang, she not only 
may, but must have been “great,” when Joshua conquered at Merom.^ 

I have noticed every morning since coming to Sidon, that women come forth. ‘VFomen afe 
very early to visit the graves, They move about under the trees and among sra-vea. 
the tombs in the grey dawn, wrapped up from head to foot in their white 
sheets, and looking for all the world like veritable ghosts. Sometimes I hear 
the voice of prayer, some weep and sob, while others sing or chant in a low, 
monotonous tone. The whole thing is very novel, and thus far deeply 
aifecting. 

You do well to limit the duration of your emotion, and may safely moderate.;; 
its intensity as fast as possible. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, this 
public manifestation is the work of that arch-tyrant, custom, and nothing 
more. The inquiry, What will the world say if I don’t go and weep ? sets all 
your ghosts in motion ; and, unless your sympathy is directed toward the 
slave, it is merely thrown away. They themselves curse the tyrant they obey, 
as bitterly as the Moslem does the. fast of Ramadan, which yet he. observes^ 

In either case, it is artificial, hypocritical, slavish. You obseiwe that some of Weeping 
these performers have tents pitched above the giuves which require to be wept 
over. These, however, afford but slight protection against this pitiless storm 
and piercing wind. The great majority have no cover, and the mourners go 
home to nurse rheumatisms and catarrhs, bum in fevers, or go blind with 
ophthalmia. The real weeping is in the houses. And when you further know 
that many of these mourners and chanters are hired, and weep, howl, beat 
their breast, and tear the hair according to contract, your compassion -wiil fail 
fast, or take another direction, and sigh for the victims of foUy and fashion. 

You must not suppose, however, that there is no genuine sojtow among this 
people. The voice of nature is far too strong to be stifled, even by this machin- 
ery of hypocrisy. Amid all this ostentatious parade, there are burning tears, 


* [This hardly follows, as the era of Joshua was long before the siege of Troy. Joshua fought 
at Merdm at least 1450 years b.c. The usual date of the Trojan war is about two centuries 
later.— Ed,] ! 
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MET and hearts bursting in agony and despair. Many a Mary still goes to the grave 
to weep therOj and true friends follow them thither with real svmpathY. But 



WOMEN WEEPING AT THE GRAVE. 


where iron custom compels everybody to visit the bereaved, and to act well the 
part of comforters and mourners according to prescribed forms, much will, of 
course, be manufactured for the occasion ; and so it is ad nauseam. Many of 
the women are admirable performers, and could put to the blush the most 
accompEshed actress on the European stage. These customs date far back in 
the history of earth’s sorrows. ^^Man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward.”^ Job had his friends who came from a distance to comfort him, and 
many of the expressions now detailed with a glib volubility which confounds 
us simple Americans, are copied from those celebrated dialogues. On similar 
occasions lover and Mend hasten from afar to mingle their condolence with 
the wretched, and sometimes with no kinder feelings than those of Biidad and 
his associates.^^ ^ ^ 

Hired Even the custom of hiring mourners is very ancient. Jeremiah says, Oon- 

mourners. 1*^^. the moiiming women, that they may come ; and send for 


* JollR xi. 31. 
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ciiiming women^ that tliey may come ; and let them make liaste^ and take up a ohipter 
wailing for ns, that our eyes may ran down 'with tears, and onr eyelids gush 
out with watei-s.’*^ Every particular here alluded to is observed on funeral 
occasions at the present day. There are in every city and community women 
exceedingly cunning in this business. These are always sent for, and kept in 
readiness. When a fresh company of sympathizers comes in, these women 
^^make haste” to take up a wailing, that the newly come may the more easily 
unite their tears with the mourners. They know the domestic history of every 
person, and immediately strilce up an impromptu lamentation, in which they 
introduce the names of their relatives ivho have recently died, touching some 
tender chord in every heart ; and thus each one weeps for Ms own dead, and 
the performance^ which would otherwise be difficult or impossible, comes easy 
and natural, and even this extemporaneous, artificial sorrow is thereby redeemed 
from half its hollow-heartedness and hypocrisy. There may yet be occasions, 
in the politer chcles of European society, when such a machinery for manufac- 
turing tears 'will be a great convenience. 

On the whole, I do not think that the modern customs of mourning are more 
extravagant, even in Syria, than the ancient. 

We find allusions in old authors to the custom of collecting the tears of the Tear- 
mourners, and preserving them in bottles. Thus David prays, “Put thou my 
tears into thy bottle : are they not in thy hook ^ These lachrymatories are 
still found in great numbers on opening ancient tombs. A sepulchre lately 
discovered in one of the gardens of our city had scores of them in it. , They are 
made of thin glass, or more 
generally of simple pottery, 
often hot even baked or glazed, 
with a slender body, a broad 
bottom, and a fimnel-shaped 
top. They have nothing in 
them but dmt at present. If 
the friends were expected to 
contribute their share of tears 
for these bottles, they would 
very much need cunning women 
to cause their eyelids to gush 
out with waters. These forms 
of ostentatious sorrow have ever 
been offensive to sensible people. 

Thus Tacitus says : “ At my 
funeral let no tokens of sorrow 
be seen, no pompous mockery 

of woe. Crown mewith chajj- teah-bottles. 



* Jer. ix. 17, 18. 
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lets, strew flowers on my grave, and let my friends erect no vain memorial to 
tell where my remains are lodged.” 

How long do these seasons of monrnmg Gontinue ? 

There is no absolute law on the subject, and the duration and incensity of 
grief varies. The most bitter lamentations are for young men, and for fathers 
of families. These are sometimes very extravagant and greatly prolonged. 
That tent under our windows covers the grave of a young man, and, as you see, 
they are there eveiy day, although he has been buried for several w’'eeks. There 
are, however, certain days on wdiich the regular business of mourning is renewed. 
A curious and rather pretty custom is very commonly practised by the Mos- 
lems, connected, however, with superstitious notions in regard to the state of 
the departed. On the eve preceding any great festival, the relatives, generally 
the women, go to the graves and hii small holes, left pui-posely at the head and 
foot of the tomb, with fresh myrtle hushes, and sometimes palm branches, which 
are watered daily to keep them green. Some do this every Thursday evening, 
because Friday is their sacred day. You had better read What Lane says on 
this subject at yom- leisure, for it would now be tedious to describe all their 
funeral customs, and equally useless. There is one, however, to which our 
Saviour alludes, that of white-washing the sepulchres, which should not pass 
unnoticed. I have been in places where this is repeated very often. The 
graves are kept clean and white as snow, —a very striking emblem of those 
painted hypocrites, the Pharisees, beautiful without, but full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness within. So ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are hill of hypocrisy and iniquity.” ^ 

Is there anything in modern usage which explains Bent. xxvi. 14 : I have 
not eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I taken away ought thereof 

for any unclean use, nor given ought thereof for the dead ?” 

Yes ; this passage is made sufficiently plain by an acquaintance with modern 
funeral customs. What you have just read is, part of that protestation which 
the devout Jew was required to make at the close of the third year, which is 
the year of tithing.” He was to come before the Lord and say, “ I have brought 
away the hallowed things out of my house, and also have given them unto the 
Levite and unto the stranger, to the hitheiiess and to the mdow, according to 
all thy commandments. I have not eaten thereof in my mourning, neither 
have I taken away ought thereof for any. unclean use, nor given ought thereof • 
for the dead.” This was the strongest possible protestation that he had dealt ) 
faithfully in the matter of tithing and consecrated things, and in charities to 
the poor. He had not allowed himself to divert anything to other uses, not- 
even by the most pressing and unforeseen emergencies. It is here assumed, 
or rather implied, that times of mourning “ for the dead ” were expensive, and 
also that the stem law of custom obliged the bereaved to defray those expenses, 
however onerous. The same thing lies at the basis of that excuse for not fol- 
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lowing onr Bavioniv— Suier me first to go and bury my father ; ” a duty which chapter 
must take precedence of all others. Such it was among most ancient nationsj 
and such is the public sentiment at this day. Moreover, funerals are now 
ruinously expensive. Orowds of relatives, friends, and acquaintances assemble 
on these occasions. The largest gatherings ever seen on Lebanon are on these 
occasions. For all these guests refreshments must be provided, and not a few 
from a distance tany all night, and must be entertamed. Then these gather- 
ings and feasts for the dead are repeated at stated times for forty days. The - , 
priests also, and religious functionaries of all sects, must be rewarded for their 
attendance at the time, and for their subsequent prayers and good offices in 
behalf of the dead. A young friend of mine, whose father lately died, informs 
me that the ecclesiastics are demanding of him twenty thousand piastres for 
these subsequent sendees. In shoi1), many families are reduced to poverty by 
funerals ; and it must have been substantially so in remote ages, for the customs 
were very similar. The temptation, therefore, to devote a paid of the tithes, Tithes, 
hallowed things, and charities, to defray those enormous, unforeseen, and pro- 
vidential expenses, would be very urgent ; and he who stood faithful at such 
times might be safely trusted on all other occasions. Hence the protestation 
covers the strongest case that could be selected. The words, nor given ought 
thereof for the dead, are explained by a curious custom still ohseiTedwith 
great care. On certain days after the funeral, large quantities of corn and other Ei'esents 
food are cooked in a paidicular manner, and sent to ail the friends, however 
numerous, in the name of the dead, I have had many such presents ; but my 
dislike of the practice, or something else, renders these dishes peculiarly dis- 
gusting to me. 

A ciLStom prevails among the Bedawin Arabs, and especially those around 
the IMeh, which illustrates this whole subject. When one of their numlier 
dies, they immediately bring his best ox or buffalo, and slaughter it near to the 
body of the deceased. They then cook it all for a great feast, with burghul, 
rice, and whatever else good to eat they may possess. The whole tribe, and 
neighbours also, assemble for the funeral, and go dh’ect from the grave to this 
sacrificial feast. The vast piles of provisions quickly disappear, for the Funeral- 
Bedawin despatch their dinners with a rapidity that ’would astound a table 
d’hdte at a 'Sis estern railway station. However, every one must partake at 
least of a morsel. It is a duty to the departed, and must be eaten in behalf 
of the dead. Even strangers passing along are constrained to come and taste 
of the feast. My friends of Hasbeiya inform me that this custom is so binding 
that it must be observed, though it consume every item of property and of pro- 
visions the man possessed, and leave the wife and children to starve. It is the 
feast of the dead. That the Jewish tithe-payer, when pressed even by such a 
stringent call as this, had left untouched the tenths which were devoted to 
God, was the very best proof that could be demanded or produced that he had 
acted honestly in this matter. 



I have been sauntering through the cemeteries of Sidon. Every sect, I per- 
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SARI ceiye, has its separate grave-yarA That of the Moslems, under these pretty 
China trees, is the largest and most striking. Both they and the Christians 
seem to have a disposition to plane the foot of the grave toward the east. Those 
of the Jews aU turn toward Jerusalem; hut the Metwalies buiy as it happens, 
and appear to take very little care of their graves. As a general fact, I sup- 
pose the ancients expended far more upon their tombs than the moderns. Are 
there no old sepulchres about Sidon ? 

Old tombs.. Countless numtors. All those eastern hffls are M of them. They are of 
all sizes, and the internal arrangements are veiy various. Most of them con- 
sist of a square or oblong room, perpendicular to the sides of wliich the niches 
for the kidiesextend six or seven feet into the rock. I have counted sixteen 
of these in a single room ; but we need not suppose that they were all heivn at 
the same time; or even in the same age. A family selected a cme^ if one could 
be found; which they trimmed and squared; and cut in it as many niches as 
they expected to need. Their posterity would hew new ones as occasion 
required; and when the original room was full; they cut out another behind; or 
at the side of it, and thus went on enlarging from generation to generation, 
as long as the family existed. 

This was done, as I understand the matter, in the cave of Machpelah; which 
Abraham purchased for a family burying-place. Jacob, when about to die in 
Egypt, made Joseph swear to bury him : “ In my grave which I have digged 

for me in the land of Canaan, there shalt thou bury me.” ^ Now Jacob could 

oiily dig a grave for himself in the cave of Machpelah by cutting out a separate 
niche. Abraham made one for Sarah; and another was prepared for himself. 

Rebekah, and there Jacob says he buried 

In some^ sepulchral rooms there are double tiers of niches, one above the 
other. This appears to have been a favourite plan with the noi-thern Phoeni- 
cians, as you find them not fiir .from Tortosa, Gebile, Ladaldyeh, and Seleucia. 

I he entire system of rooms, niches, and passages, may be comprehended at 
Tombs once by an inspection of the plan of the Tombs of the Judges, near Jerusalem, 

Judges. which I borrow from Mr. Williams’s valuable work on the Holy City. The 
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at.SMoa.of ' tlie same .general form— chambers within chambers, and' each, with, chameij,," 
niches for the dead, variously arranged, according to taste or necessitj. The 
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interior of not a few of those about Sidon was plastered originally, or in after 
ages, with a hard cement or stucco, which is still quite perfect in some of 
them. In one I found a Greek inscription, drawn in the stucco before it Tombsin 
hardened. In others there were such inscriptions written .on the plaster with Sidon. 
red ink. One large one is adorned with wi*eaths of flowers and small birds, 
with palm, orange, and other trees, such as are now found in the gardens 
below. These would seem to prove that, the orange had been cultivated at 
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“StoSrs's.BS” ".i"f “f *” 

were firet hewn in the’ rock^prebaMv tL ^ 

to utter dust. I am coufirmed in +( ‘ occupants had returned 

Which ... »e.;sz^t "“i*e T~"r • “ 

used from time out of mind frun,!,- .r \ above it had, been 

ten feet through the soil exnosed a inw ®Jiaft, sunk about 

into a room thirty feet long bv^twelve broad °°TfV opening 

and ornamented with various figures in td painT 
TOtten with the same naint 1 E ^ ^ a Greek inscription, 

l»niei. It ia uf„ w.T, (fj??*”'*,*?' ”n»aental 

l«se,well f«»Ad JSStath “'M" “« “•» » 
the first time tliat tbi« t.lhult ' '"^ere laid on. This was not 

tained had been removed ond > antiqiuti^^^^ 

other tombs connected wiftit f^5r 

idea that it was a kind of subtemuera^f o^^amber suggested the 

that it was one of those underoround smot a sepulchre,— in short, 

early Christians are said to have tomte, where the 

The whole area in this nembbour-Wid* “ ‘™es of cruel pemeoution. 

ftmds to excavate 

hardly remind you that ’sepuKs hL toTrro\“^^^^ ^ 

passages in the sacred recoid. ^ “®"*‘“*ed in many 
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vast fruit-orchards, and my^respect for 

excumion. What may beleT^ti t ^ hy the 

• It is not possible to arrive at perfect w!! S^^^^ns 2 

by the government. The number of inlnV ^ ^ statistics hejit 

these, 6800.are Moslems to be about 9000. Of 

Maronites, 150 Greeks, aLd m km J^t^wehes, 850 Greek Catholics, 750 
theyareaJwaysunder-s;ated,mortrt;di^^^^^^^^^^^ ecclesiastical returns, and 
according to the people’s ecclesiastiMl ITv ^ 
therefore not far from 10,000. This is a smauT.^' Population is 

, . o. rms IS asmall figure for a city cafled “great.”' 
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even by Joshua. Kor is she increasiug, or likely to increase much for years to chapteb 
come. Beirut is too near, and draws everything into her all-absorbing vortex. . 
Sidon exports tobacco, oil, fruit, and silk, but the amount is small, except in 
tobacco, w%ich is, in fact, the main dependence of her merchants. It is all 
sent. to, Egypt, 

Are there no antiquities about Sidon ? 

S'ot many, and none very striking. She is too old. Her decline commenced Antiqui- 

before antiquity began.” There are a few things, however, besides the tombs, 
in which her greatness was buried thousands of years ago, which are worthy 
of attention. The immense stones which foim the north-west angle of the 
inner liarbour, each one being some ten feet square, were no doubt put there 
in the days of Sidon’s early prosperity : but it is surprising that the ancient 
inhabitants allowed the ledge of rocks on the seaward side to be quarried 
away for building-stone. This invaluable bamer has thus been so much 
lowered that the sea breaks over into the harbour in eveiy stonn, not only 
endangering the ships and boats, but causing a strong current to set eastward 
under the arches of the causeway which leads to the castle. These arches 
will, ere long, give way, as others have before, and thus the castle will he cut 
off from communication with the city. This castle itself, though mostly in Castle, 
ruins, has something to interest the antiquary. The oldest part is built nearly 
solid, with a large number of gi’anite columns placed at re.gular intervals in 
the wall this shows, of course, that it was not erected imtil after the columns 
had become part of Sidon’s ancient ruins ; nevertheless, it is built of very 
heavy stones, having the Phoenician bevel, and probably dates back to the 
beginning of our era. The slightly-pointed arch in the most ancient part does 
not prove it to be modem, for I have seen this kind of arch in buildings 
undoubtedly older than the Saracens ; nor do I believe that these barbarians 
ever invented any arch. They found one to their taste, which they modified 
and appropriated to their oum structees. I called your attention to the old oid vaiL 
imll which extended along the shore north-east to the little brook Kumly; 
from thence southward it is not easy to trace it for some distance, but it kept 
along the terrace which rises above the general level of the plain, and bent 
round west to the sea, about twenty rods to the south of the present upper 
castle. The Tell on which this castle stands is artificial, and, what is more 
remarkable, is made up, in a great measure, of old pottery, rubbish of houses, 
and tliick beds of broken piuq}ura, thrown out from Sidon’s ancient manufac- 
tories of purple dye. The bluff facing the sea shows this conglomeration at 
least twenty feet thick. South-east of the upper castle is a frequented 

mostly by Jews, and called Sidone. The people do not know who he was; 
and if it were a shrine dedicated to old Sidon himself, there would be nothing 
strange in the fact that the Jews frequent it. So they do Nehy Seijffd yonder, 
bn the to|) of Jebel Rihan, and many other places of the same character, 
although they are held by Moslems. Columns, sarcophagi, broken statuaiy, 
and other evidences of a great city, are found everywhere in these gardens, 
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with the oldest trees growing in fertile soil many feet thick above them. These 
are the most remarkable remnants of Sidon’s original greatness which the tooth 
of Time has left ns. They do not contradict her ancient renown, though they 
throw very little light upon her history. 

If the city was anciently so large, what has become of the vast amount of 
stone ? I see nothing of it on all the plain. 

You do well to commence your study of ruined cities with this inquiry. The 
thing puzzled me greatly at first, but the disappearance of the stone can easily 
he accounted for in all cases. In fact, a large part of many old cities was built 
of sun-burnt brick, and these, of course, need not be sought for. In many 
cities the building material was a soft cretaceous stone, which cmmbled back 
to soil almost as rapidly as sun-burnt brick. Most of the towns along the 
Syrian coast, however, are built of an argillaceous sandstone, mixed with 
comminuted shell ; which, though porous and easily cut, will yet, if protected 
from the weather, last for ages ; hut, when exposed, it disintegrates rapidly, 
and soon melts away to dust. This process is hastened every time the ruins 
are worked over for new buildings. The stones must always be re-cut before 
they are put into .a waU, and, after being thus reduced two or three times, 
they become too small for use, are thrown out into the fields, and quickly dis- 
solve. A ruined city of this kind along the coast, or in any position from 
which the stone can be easily transported, is quarried over and over again, 
until nothing remains but shapeless heaps of laibbish. Thus the stones of 
Sarepta, AtWite, Caesarea, and even of Tyre and Sidon, have recently been 
carried to Acre, Beirut, and Joppa, by boat, in immense quantities, and, after 
being cut afresh, and much reduced in size, are placed in buildings, which, in 
turn, will fall to ruin in a hundred years, when the same process will be 
repeated, until they are foimd no more. In other places, where the material 
is compact limestone, and not subject to these causes of destruction, it is 
brokeh up and burnt to lime. We saw how the sarcophagi at Khuldeh are 
thus destroyed. At Kedes, an old city near the head of the Lake of Hums, I 
found the peasants breaking up beautiful marble columns with sledge-hammers 
for the same purpose. When I remonstrated with them, they replied that 
they had no other use for these columns, and that tliis had been the lime- 
quarry for all the region time out of mind. The whole countiy about that lake 
is volcanic, and these marble columns had been brought there from a great 
distance for their special accommodation. Heed we wonder, therefore, at the 
disappearance of mins, after the long lapse of twenty centuries of such Vandal- 
ism ? I once saw the fragments of a beautiful marble statue which had been 
broken up for the lime-kiln ! And if a sarcophagus is discovered, no matter 
how admirable the workmanship, you must be veiy expeditious if you hope to 
rescue it from their destractive hands. Such a one was lately uncovered here 
at Sidon, adorned with beautiful devices, m-ought with exquisite skill. One of 
our friends heard of it, and went the very next morning to secure it, but too 
late. The owner of the groimd had broken it to fragments to build into his 
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gard^E wall ! You need not hesitate, therefore, about the identity of an ancient cHama 
site, merely from the fact that the existing rains do not correspond to the 
demands of its history. , 

122?^. We haYe had another charming walk through the gardens up to view from 
Heby Yahjeh, and certainly the prospect from the iJTeby is exceedingly 
beautiful..' ■' '' 

It is; but that from the high point two miles farther south, called 11 
Mtiiiterah, is much more striking and extensive. Take your stand on the rains 
of the temple which once crowned that promontoiy, and gaze down on plain, sea, 
and city, six hundred feet below, and if you are not charmed, I shall despair 
of satisfying your fastidious taste. But we need not lavish all our admiration 
on Sidon’s surroimdings, lovely as they certainly are. Many other spots will 
challenge equal admii'ation. 

It maybe so; but can anything of the kind be more rich and ravishing Orange 
than those orange and le- 
mon trees, loaded with 
golden fruit, single or in 
compact clusters, garnish- 
ed with leaves of liveliest 
green, and spangled all 
over with snow - white 
flowers of sweetest fra- 
grance ? With a little dis- 
tance to lend enchantment, 

Sidon’s fair daughters glid- 
ing through these verdant 
bowers might pass for 
‘^ladies of the Hesperides,” 
as Milton has it, set to 
watch these golden apples. 

Then those bananas, ivitn 
their extraordinary leaves 
a dozen feet long, and 
drooping like great pen- 
dent ears, strike my fancy 
exceedingly. I cannot say 
that I am yet reconciled 
to the fmit. When green 
it looks like our paw-paw 
of Ohio, and when ripe has 
a sickish-sweet taste, and 
a doughy feel in the month. 

Miss Bremer says she 
thought she was biting into soap ! 
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Yes; but she soon became extravagantly fond of them, and so will you. Did 

mentioned 

The result will probably surprise you. In numberless places' 
we read of grapes and figs, pomegranates, olives, dates, apples, and almonds, 

■ and list. But here, in Sidon, we have all these, 

nl’nl Pe^«l»es. aprieote, Ptois, 

qmces, bananas, pnckly pears, and many smaUer berries and fruits, none of 
which are^once immed in the Bible. The same superiority characterises the 

Sii2 f i® to our glorious oleanders, which adorn 

eveiy water-ooursem the land. It is doubtful whether even the rose is men- 
tioned. The word khiibbazleh, translated “ rose” in the Song of Solomoni and 
m Isaiah, is so like our Arabic name of the malva, khubbazv, as to sugge.st 

r® mqmry whetiier a beautifully flowering variety of this plant was not the 

f o- them very large, double, and richly 

^ .variegated. Someareperenmal, and grow into a prettUy shaped bush. Again, 

there is no mention of pinks, or geraniums, or the clematis, the ivy, the 
honejsuckle, or of scores of other flowers which add so much to the beauty of 
m hedges, and forests, and fields of Palestine. What a pity that Solomon’s 
hotany rs lost, m which « he spoke of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, 
to the hyssop that spi-ingeth out of the wall !” s The cedar we know, but what 

IS the hyssop of the royal botanist ? Mr. B French consul of this city, 

and an^ enthusiastic botanist, exhibited to me two varieties of hyssop ; one 
ca e. z atar by the Arabs, having the fragrance of thyme, with a hot, pungent 
taste, md long, slender stems. A bunch of these would answer very well for 
sprmklmg the paschal and sacrificial blood on the lintel and posts of the doors,* 
and over the persons and houses cleansed from the leprosy. Mr. B^ how- 

ever, thinks tliat a very small green plant, like a moss which covers old walls 
m damp places, is the hyssop of Solomon. This I doubt. The other kind also 
springs out of. w^ls, those of the gardens especially, and was much more 

liKeiy to attract the attention of the royal student. 

I begin to tinderetand your “reunions,” and have been-higlily enter- 
tained by them, I am amused with that ceremonious politeness kept up 
^e ween these intimate friends. When one enters the room, all rise to their 
leet, and stand steadfast and straight as a palm-tree to receive him. The 
ionnal salM is given and taken all round the room, with the dignity of a 
pimce and the gravity of a court; and when the new-comer reaches his 
seat, the ceremony IS repeated in precisely the same words. In one of your 
mi div^s, therefore, a man gives and receives about fifty salams before he is 
tairiy settled and at lus ease. Then comes the solemnity of coffee and smok- 
ing, with a great variety of apparatus. Some use the extemporaneous cigai'ette, 
obviously a modem innovation. Others have pipes with long stems of cherry 
or other wood, ornamented with amber mouth-pieces. The however. 


® Isa. xxxr, 1. 


3 1 Kings ir. S3. 


^ Ex. xii. 22. 
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with its flexible tube of various-coloured leather, seems to be the greatest 
favourite. Some of these are very elegant The tube of the one brought to 



whale, and j>owers of suction like another maelstrom, to entice the smoke down 
the tuhe^ through the water, and along the coiled sinuosities ot snake, or 
nabridj ; and yet I saw a My make the kuzzazeh bubble like a boilmg caldron 
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without any apparent effort, ffhe black coffee, in tiny cups, set in holders of 
china, brass, or silver filigree, I like well eiiougli, but not this dreadful fumiga- 



akgelf.es. 


tion. A cloud soon fills the room so dense that we can scarcely see each other, 
and I am driven to the open court to escape suffocation. Another thing which 



FJEJAlSr 2AKE. 

surprises me is the vehemence of the speakers. When fairly roused, all talk 
together at the top of their voices, and a great way above anything of the kind 
I have ever heard. Noticing my surprise, one said to me, “ You American? 
talk as if you were afiaid to he heard, and we as if we feared we should not 
be.” Indeed, it is an incessant tempest of grating gutturals, which sets one’s 
teeth on edge ; and, in addition, head and shoulders, hands and feet, the whole 
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body, in fact, ii? wrought up into violent action to enforce the oratof s meaning, chapteb 
I wonder ho>v you comprehend a single sentence. 

We are used to it ; and, unless a stranger calls attention to that which has 
confoimded you, we never notice it. I wish you could have understood the 
discussions, for they embraced some of those grand and solemn themes which 
can and ought to stir the deepest fountains of feeling in the human breast. 

The Arabs delight in such questions. 

My two young friends, who speak English, kept me aware of the leading 
topics as they came up ; but it was a great annoyance not to be able to appre- 
ciate the remarks which so interested the company. We finally took a corner 
to ounseives, and fell uito an extended comparison between Oriental and 
Western manners and customs. They maintained that we had invented and Eastern 
shaped ours on ]}urpose to contradict theirs — ^theirs, the original ; ours, copies 
reversed or caricatured. Of course, the weighty questions about beards, and 
moustaches, and shaved heads, were duly discussed, with respect to beauty, con- 
venience, cleanliness, and health. Escaping from this tangle of the beard, we 
fell into another about long garments, and short, tight, and loose ; and here 
they were confident of victor}^ Our clothes seem to them uncomfoitable and 
immodest ; and this is about the truth, if we must sit ^^asquat” on our heels, 
as the Orientals do ; but with chairs and sofas, their objection has but little 
force, while for active life our fashion is far the best. Long, loose clothes are 
ever in the way, working, walking, or riding ; and I suspect that they aid mate- 
rially in producing that comparative inactivity w^hich distinguishes Orientals 
from Occidentals. As to the mere matter of comeliness, we may admit their 
claim to some apparent superiority. The lords of the easel and the chisel, with 
the sons of soi^ in every age and countiy, have so decreed, and it is vain to 
resist. 

These matters of dress and costume have a certain Biblical interest, and Dress and 
therefore form a necessary of our study. The first garments were manu- costume, 
factured by God himself, and, in addition to their primary intention, had, as I 
believe, a typical significance. The skins mth which the two fii'st sinners, 
penitent and reconciled, were clothed, were those of the lambs offered in sacri- 
fice, and not o])sem’ely symbolized the robes, of righteousness purchased for 
penitent believers by the sacrifice of the Lcvmboi God on Calvary. And in 
many subsequent incidents and institutions, garments are invested with a 
religious and typical signification. Such facts elevate the subject far above 
the categoiy of mere trivialities. But, indeed, that cannot be a matter of 
indifierence to the Ciiristian student and philosopher in which all men, all 
women, all children, of every age and country, have, do, and will, to the end 
of time, feel a deep solicitude, and upon wliich is expended an infinite amount 
of time, money, and labour. It would be a cmious exercise of ingenuity to 
trace out the very gradual development of human costume, from the first fig- 
leaves and coats of skins, to the complicated toilets of a highly-civilized society. 

We, however, must restrict ourselves to the Bible. 
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Q?iie list is not extensive imtii tlie times of the later prophets. Aprons of 

fig-leaveS; man’s first vain 
invention to hide the 
nakedness of sin— coats 
of skin, given in mercy by 
our heavenly Father— 
cloaks, mantles, shirts, 
breeches, girdles, bonnets, 
and sandals, invented at 
various dates, and most of 
them consecrated to reli- 
gious purposes by Moses 
in the garments of the 
Hebrew priesthood— these 
constitute almost the en- 
tire wardrobe for the first 
three thousand years of 
man’s history. The fact 
is, that the whole subject 
is much more doubtful and 
obscm*e than most people 
suppose. The ancient He- 
brew costume is thought 
to have resembled, more or 
less closely, the Oriental 
di-ess of our day. But 
which i I would like to 
know. It differs more 
than that of Western na- 
tions. We shall select 
that of the Syrian Arab, 
which in ah probability 
does actually approach 
nearest to that of the 
patriarchs ; and with the 
aid of engravings, accom- 
panied by explanations, 
the ske and shape of the 
various articles, as well as 
the ordinaiy mode of wearing them, will be sufficiently apparent. You need 
not attempt to remember, or even pronounce the Arabic names ; but it is diffi- 
cult to talk aboutnameless things, and therefore we cannot dispense with these 
hard words. 
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LIST OF GAEMEOTSj WITH THEIB AEABIO NAMES EXPIiAINEO. 


OHAPTBE 

IX, 


KUmis, inner sliirt;, of cotton, linen, or silk. Those of the Bedawin axe long, loose, Articles of 
and made of strong cotton cloth, —the most important item in their wardrobe, modern 

fJbds, inner drawers of cotton cloth, costume. 

Shmtid7if drawers, very full, 

very large, loose pantaloons. 

I)ikk^, a cord or sash with wiiioii the pantaloons are gathered and tied round the 
w*aist. 

an inner waistcoat, without sleeves, buttoned up to the neck. 


. Minfimh an inner jacket, 
worn over the suderiyeh, 
overlapping in front, — as 
pockets for purse, handker- 
chief, &c. 

GumMz or Kiiftanif long 
open gown of cotton or silk, 
overlapping in front, girded 
tightly above the loins by the 
zunnar. 

ZMndr^ girdle of leather, 
camels’ hair, cotton, silk, or 
woollen shawls. 

Smta, an outer jacket worn 
over the giimbaz. 

K’Sbrdyii a stout, heavy 
jacket, with open sleeves fas- 
tened on at the shoulder by 
buttons. 

Jihbehf Jukh, BmUli, a 
long loose robe or mantle, 
with short sleeves, very full, 
used in full dress. 

^Ahaj ^Abaiyehf MesMeh, 
a strong, coarse cloak, of 
various forms and materials. 
The ’abaiyeh is often short, 
and richly ornamented with 
gold and silver thread in- 
woven with the cloth. The 
most common are made of 
black sackcloth, of goats’ or 
camels’ hair, very large, so 
that the owmer wraps him- 
self in it to sleep. 

BfivnuBi long loose cloak 
of w^hite wool, with a hood 
to cover the head. It is 
sometimes called mugrabin, 
from the Algeria Arabs. 
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For the hea^ there is, first, the — 

\irukiydi or Takiy^f a cotton cap fitting closely to the head, whether shaven or 
not. If the head is shaved, a soft felt cap is often worn under the taktyeh. 

Tayhush or Fez, a thick red felt cap. The best come from Algiers. 

Tw^aii, a shawl of wool, silk, or cotton, wound round the tarbush. The Turks 
now wear nothing but the fez, and many Arabs nothing but the tarbush, with its 
long tassel. Others have a small coloured handkerchief {mandeel) tied round the tar- 
bush. The Bedawin have a heavier article, woven with golden tissue, thrown over 
the tarbush, and confined there by a twisted rope of goats’ or camels’ hair, called 
*Akal. This is a picturesque and very distinctive article in the costume of a genuine 
Arab of the Desert. 

For the feel there is, first, — 

Jerahdt or Kahdt, socks or stockings of every variety. 

inner slippers of soft leather, yellow or black, 
shoes, commonly of red morocco. 

Bcibiije, a kind of half slipper, answering in part to the ancient sandal, which is not 
now \ised. 

Jezmeh, hoots of reel morocco, very stout and clumsy. 

There are many variations and additions to this list in diiferent parts of 
the vast regions inhabited by the Arab race ; they are, however, only slight 
departures from the general types and patterns given above, and need not 
be aescribed. The Maraluk dress is considered veiy graceful by Europeans. 
It is the official costume of the army and navy of Egypt, or was in the days of 
Mohammed AIL 

To the Biblical student, these matters are specially interesting so far only 



as they throw light on the sacred Scriptures ; but this they do in very many 
passages. For example, it was the ^aba or meshleh, I suppose, with which 
Shem and Japheth covered the nakedness of their father.^ It was the 
Jibbeh that Joseph left in the hands of that shameless wife of Potiphar, 
called Zuletka, according to Moslem tradition.^ This jibbeh may answer 
to the mantle which fell from Elijah, and wns taken up by Elisha;^ to the 
cloak in the precept, If a man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coaty let Mm have thy cloak also.”^ The coat is probably the siilta. It was 
this jibbeh that our Saviour laid aside when he washed the feet of the 
disciples.® It can be so worn, or taken off, or torn in grief or rage, as to 
answer every mention of it in the Bible. The same remark applies to the 
ztinniir or girdle, to the stirmaiyeli and babuj—the shoes and sandals— and, in 
fact-, to all other articles of dress which we have described. 

By the time of Moses, the costume, I presume, had attained to about its 
present state among tribes purely Oriental ; I mean as to pattern, not as to \ 
the number, nature, and quality of the materials. These have greatly multi- ■ 
plied and unproved, both in variety and fineness of fabrics. 


1 Gen. ix. 23 » Gen. xxxix. 12. 8 2 Kings ii. 8, 13. 

* Matt. V. 40. ^ John xiii 4. 
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The toilet of the ladies corresponds in most respects to that of the men, 
with, of coursie, certain ad- 
ditions. As ’iFas to be ex- 
pected, it developed faster 
than the other. Even dur- 
ing tJie life of Jacob there 
were habits appropriate to 
maids, others to inanied 
women, and others again for 
widows ; such, too, as dis- 
tinguished those who were 
honest, and another habit 
for those w'ho were other- 
wise. This implies a great 
variety in female atthe ; 
and thus it went on en- 
larging, until their toilets 
became as complicated and 
mysterious in Jerusalem as 
they now are in Paris or 
New York. In the 3d 
chapter of Isaiah we have 
a catalogue, about as in- 
telligible to the English 
reader as the Hebrew seems 
to have been to our transla- 
tors : Cawls, round tires like 
the moon, sweet balls, muf- 
flers or spangled ornaments, 
tablets or houses of the soui,^ 
etc., etc., etc. It would re- 
quire half a volume to dis- 
cuss these names, and then 
they would be about as nu- 
intelligible as when we be~ 
gam 

I cannot muster sufficient op strian or egyptiar lary. 

courage to enter minutely into the female costume, nor is it necessary. It 
varies from that of the men mostly in the veils, which are very various, and 
in the head-dress, which with the tarbush for the basis, is complicated by an 
endless variety of jewels and other ornamental appendages ; these, however, 
appear in the engravings, and can be better studied there than on the persons 
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Avlio wear them. You will not easily get permission to inspect them there. 

would be^ in most cases, 

V !/ and in 'after ages this expression 

1^^^ '^''’'' V of ^ief becomes common, as the 

wiTin-noirw wci'e iiiade became of afiner tex-. 






tiire, and more easily torn. 

The raa^ The materials first used were skins of animals, and many people are clothed 
tenai3. Afterward linen and woollen fabrics were invented, 

and coarse cloth woven from the hair of camels and goats. Silk is mentioned 
in Proverbs xxxi. 22, and in Ezekiel xvi. 10, 13, but I suppose hemp is 
LiBen— meant. There is no reason to 'suppose that Solomon’s “ virtuous wife” wa^ 
TOtton”"" acquainted with silk; nor was cotton known to the Jews until after the 
captivity. Possibly the mas or masi of Ezekiel was cotton. The Egyptians, 
and of course the Hebrews, were early skilled in embroidery with tissue of 
silver and gold; and Orientals are still extravagantly fond of embroidered 
garments. As -toy^we-twined lihen, so celebrated among the Israelites in the 
wilderness and elsewhere, we must understand the term relatively.' All 
Egyptian linen is coarse, and always was, to judge from the wrappings of 
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ancient mummies, even of kings. The favourite colours, as every reader of chapteb 
the Bible knows, vxTe blue, and piiqde, and scarlet ; and the same taste prevails 
in Syria, and in the East generally, to this day. 

Let ns turn philosophers in a small way while we look further into these Phiioso- 
Oriental manners, customs, and costumes. Search deep enough, and I 
believe you will generally find that the customs of every people are the 
j oint Tesult of many causes acting together— a,.great network of necessity and 
compensation. The Oriental costume, for example, is light and loose, because 
the climate is warm. They do not sit on chairs, because they are hard, perpen- 
dicular, and uncomfortable, and the relaxed system in this country requires 
an easier and more recumbent posture to insure rest and refreshment. Under 
these circumstances tight garments are very inconvenient and incongruous. 

Then, as you observe, they scrupulously drop their slippers, shoes, or boots 
at the door when they enter a room, and keep on their head-dress. This 
seems strange to us, hut it is necessary. As they sit on the mat, mg, or divan, 
with their feet under them, shoes woitld soil both couch and clothes, and, be- 
sides, w'ould make a very uncomfortable seat. The demands of decency and 
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the calls of comfort introduced and enforced the custom of dropping the shoe Putting oft 
at the entrance into the sitting-room, and it was thence extended to every 
place entitled to respect. From this to the idea of defilement from the shoe 
w’-as but a step, and certain to be taken. Hence the strict requisition to j)ut 
it off on entering temples and sacred places of every kind. Mohammedans 
have preserved this idea in all its force, and you cannot enter any of their 
mosques or holy shrines with your shoes on. This custom w^as probably 
established in Egypt before Moses was bom, and he was trained up to regard 
it as obiigatoiy. When, therefore, God appeared to Mm in the burning bush, Moses at 
he needed only to be reminded that the place whereon he stood was holy 
ground, to make the direction to put off his shoe at once intelligible and ^ 

reasonable. And, so long as the Oriental custom of sitting on the mat or rug 
•is kept up, so long will it be necessary to drop the shoe at the door ; and 
being necessary in private, domestic life, it would be disrespectful and con- 
temptuous to enter holy places with them on. The custom is reasonable and 
•right, and we should not hesitate to conform to it. Then the people keep 
■th^ir head-ckess on, both because the shaven and naked rotundity requires to 
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be concealed, and also for tbe sake of health. Always covered and closely 
shaved, the head becomes tender, and liable to colds on the least exposure. 
The shaving of the head, I suppose, had reference originally to cleanliness, and 
to avoid scab and other cutaneous diseases, which ai’e extremely prevalent, and 
difficult to subdue. 

Ours, no doubt, is the highest style and the better way. It is better to keep 
the head clean and cool, and accustomed to bear change of temperature, with 
only the beautiful covering which God has spread over it. It is also best and 
most becoming to keep the feet covered and warm. But in this climate 
people do not often suffer from cold feet ; and the demands of decency are 
secured by strictly covering them under theii* loose gannents. The ablutions 
which Mohammed required before public worship have as much reference to 
propriety as to spiritual or ceremonial purity. With soiled shoes or filthy 
feet, the performance of Mohammedan prayer, with its genuflections and pros- 
trations, would be an exhibition of positive indecency ; and, without washing, 
the odour from hundreds of naked feet would be intolerable. Becomingly 
dressed in looser flowing robes, and thoroughly cleansed hands, feet, and face, 
their prayers are not only decent, but striking and solemn. The dress of 
Oriental ladies is not so easily defended. It is not so full as ours, — shows more 
the shape of the person ; and, while the face is veiled, the bosom is exposed in 
a way not at all in accordance with our ideas of propriety. But a general 
remark will help to explain the origin or basis of this seeming inconsistency. 
Those wdio set the female fashions of the East are not expected or allowed to 
mix in society mth men, nor even to be seen by them. When they go abroad, 
they are closely veiled from head to foot. Their in-door dress is not contrived 
to meet the demands of a public exhibition. The reasons (and such there are) 
for thus confining the women very much to their homes, and of closely veiling 
them when abroad, are found in the character of Oriental people from remote 
ages; and the veils can never be safely abolished, nor the>se domestic regula- 
tions relaxed, until a pure and enlightened Christianity has prepared the way. 
If I had the power to remove tliem at once, I would not. They are a necessary 
compensation for true modesty in both sexes. When, therefore, you find no 
ladies to welcome and entertain you in your calls, and never see them in our 
evening gatherings, you may moderate your regi*et by the reflection that this 
is the result of a great moral necessity. The same necessity forbids a gentle- 
man to walk arm in arm with a lady. She has no arm at liberty ; and if she 
had, the proprieties of life would be shocked by such an action. Neither can 
a man in many families eat with his wife and daughters, because the meal is 
in the public room, and often before strange men. So, also, the ladies are 
accommodated in church with a part railed off, and latticed to shield them 
from public gaze. Moslem women never join in the prayers at the mosques. 

These customs are often carried out into exaggerations and extremes by 
pride and jealousy^ and then they are not only absiu’d, but barbarous. For 
example, a Druse sheikh, or wealthy Moslem, when he calls a physician%>r 
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any of his liarem^ makes a great mystery of the matter. The poor creature is chaptbb 
closely veiled, and if the doctor insists upon seeing her tongue, there is nmcli 
cautious ixianoDuvi'ing to avoid exposure. I have even known cases where the a doctor’s 
tongue was thrust through a rent in the veil made for the purpose ! This is 
sufficiently absurd, and yet I am acquainted with a sheikh wdio carries these 
jealous precautions to a still more ridiculous extreme. He never allows his 
women to go out of the harem (women’s apartments) except at night, and not 
then until servants are sent ahead to clear the roads. 

The reluctance of even enlightened Christian men to speak of the females of 
their families is amusing to iis, and certainly not veiy complimentaiy to the 
ladies. For example, according to the genuine old regime, a man, when absent 
from home, never writes to Ms wife, but to his son, if he have one, though not 
a month old ; and often he addresses his letter to a fictitious son, whom for 
the time he imagines he has, or ought to have ; and if he meets any one direct 
from home, he will inquire after everybody but his wife. She must not be 
mentioned, even though she is known to be sick. At such customs we can Degrada- 
afford to smile, but there are others which admit of no excuse or apology. 

They arc infamous, and degrading to the sex. The Arabs have a word — 

“ ajellack by which they preface the mention of anything indelicate or un- 
clean. Thus, ajellack a donkey, or a dog, or my shoes ; so, when compelled to 
speak of their women, they say, AjeUack my woman,” or simply ^^The woman 
is so and so.” This is abominable, and springs from thoughts still more so. 

These and similar customs enable us to understand why it is that acquaintance 
before marriage is ordinarily out of the question. It could not be secured 
without revolutionizing an extended system of domestic regulations and com- 
pensations ; and, if attempted rashly, would open the door to immorality and 
corruption. Therefore tlie present plan of aiTanging matters matrimonial 
through the intervention of friends and relatives, as it was in times most 
remote, must be continued, with all its evils, until a wide and general change 
is brought about in the condition of the women. This must be gradual, and 
can only Ixe safely effected by a tndy Christian education, and by a great puri- 
fication and elevation of the marriage institution. 

It is considered quite immodest for an unmarried lady to manifest any special 
regard for her future husband. The first thought seems to be tliat of pollu- 
tion. This is a great and fatal error, fruitful in evils of many kinds. But we 
need not pursue this subject any further. Our object is to notice manners and 
customs which reveal the interior economy of Oriental society, and which, in 
one way or another, serve to elucidate the numerous allusions to such matters 
in the ‘Bible. 

The birth of a son is always a joyful event in a ffimily, but that of a daughter Children : 
is often looked upon as a calamity. The husband and father refuses to see his 
child, or speak to the mother ; and the friends and relatives, farticularly the ^ 
females, upbraid the innocent sufferer, and condole with the unkind husband, 
as if he were very badly treated. Worse than this, in those communities where 
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hflITf permitted, this is often the only reason assigned by the brutal hus- 
many of these poor creatures manifest to become the mother of sons —not o whff 

obieet tbit wo employ the same kmd of means to compass their 

object that were used thousands of yearn ago. Not only do they resort to aU 

mi°r to Slorwh/^^’ empirics for relief, but make vows, as did Samuel’s 
Trow T “ bitterness of soul, and wept sore, and vowed 

^ nave obtoed a reputation m these matters. Among Moslems where 
arl frwanttoSn wr^ informs us, instances 

ri fes ,2 b devices, which produced such grea^ irreS 

nties and haart-burmngs m the families of the patriarchs, are equaUv mis 

in Genesis ivi. 4, 

the first *w-f ? insolent toward her mistress, has the same effect now. If 
■ 2 , 7^® 7*^ “® children, the husband marries another or takes a slave • 

and It not imfrequently happens that the fortunate slave, when the mother of 
a son, IS promoted to the post of honour and authoritv,-which she Slf 
nses with insolence toward her fonner mistmss. tL whole stte^ TZ’ 
durtij of evil, and that only, to the individual, the fan4, tidZhe ooZ 

is “Stems grow out of this high appreciation of cliildren. One 

banished from tZ&t o'ftoZLXttji^wftS "tihis co^S Sltmv 

snr ~ 

but dZ Ssb Z Besharah, for example, is no longer Tanitos' 

Tannus cjn n occasions. It is, m fact, no longer respectful to call him 

of Beshara?’ 2127 “mother 

+bB wr n •' 7™ more absurd, when a man is married and has no son 

^ h!! ISSsZaml ^ “ bl’ 

Iwnourabk title 0^2 Even unmarried men are often dignified by the 
bv^lTwhieh be “ oteer, the name bestowed being decided 

c2Ml“rS^^^ 7^" Elias becomes Abii Naslf, Butrus 2 
first-born sot ’ ® *® ^^® “teblished custom of naming 

seZnt totlTiZr*’*® ’^® ®'^®teng sent a 

serZ ? “®" generally ob- 

Kot very strictly among the common people, nor im cities, where Western 
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manners have greatly modified the Oriental ; hut in Lebanon it still prevails, chapteb 
If a sheikhj beg, or emeer invites, he always sends a servant to call you at the 
proper time. This servant often repeats the very formula mentioned in Luke calling to 
xiv. 17: "TefMdulu, ei ’asha hader»~« Gome, for the supper is ready.’* 

The fact that this custom is mainly confined to the wealthy and to the nobility 
is in strict agreement with the parable, where the certain man who made the 
great supper, and bade many, is supposed to be of this class. It is true now, 
as then, that to refuse is a high insult to the maker of the feast, nor would 
such excuses as those in the parable be more acceptable to a Druse emeer than 
they were to the lord of this “great supper;” but, however angry, very few 
would manifest their displeasure by sending the servants into the highways and 
hedges after the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind. All these 
characters are found in abundance in our streets, and I have known rich men 
who filled out the costume of the parable even in these particulars ; it was, 
however, as matter of ostentation, to show the extent of their benevolence, 
and the depth of their humility and condescension. Nevertheless, it is plea- 
sant to find enough of the drapery of this parable still practised to show that 
originally it was, in all its details, in close conformity to the customs of this 
country. 

The discussion the other evening about names interested me not a little, as 
illustrating ancient customs in this matter. Nearly all Bible names were Bible 
significant, and were conferred with reference to some circumstance connected “^mes. 
with the birth of the child. Such things carry one back to the households of 
the patriarchs. Leah called her first-bom Reuben, for she said, “ The Lord 
hath looked upon my affliction the second was named Simeon— Aearmy, for 
the Lord had heard her prayer ; and thus it was to the end of the list. 

The customs are identical, and so are many of the names ; but the Arabs Arabian, 
have others to which they are very partial. The non-Christian sects often give 
some derivative of Hamed— now generally in honour of Mohammed, 
their prophet, but not so originally. All sects join the name of God to one of 
his attributes, or to some other word, in order to make agreeable names for 
their children. Thus, Fudle AUah—God’s bounty ; ’Abd Allah— servant of 
God. So the word deen— religion— enters into many favourite names ; as Hasn 
ed Deen— beauty of religion ; Ameen ed Deen— faitliful in religion ; Fukhr ed 
Deen — ^glory of religion ; Sfilah ed Deen— goodness of religion, contracted by 
us into Saladin, the antagonist of England’s lion-hearted Richard, and the 
terror of Crusaders. 

For daughters, the Arabs are fond of flowery and poetic names. We have Poetical 
all about us, among servants, washerwomen, and beggars, suns, and stars, and 
full moons, and roses, and lilies, and jessamines, and diamonds, and pearls, 
and every other beautiful epithet you can think of. And, as the parents 
assmne the names of their children, we hear these poor creatures addressed 
continually as The-father-of-God^s-hounty (Abu Fudle Allah), and the Mother^ 
of-the-Full-Moon^ etc. etc., through the whole list of poetic fancies. 
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There are many nrinor Blatters m which the East and the West are as far 
apart socially as they are geogi’aphically. For example, a whole himily, parents, 
children, and servants, sleep in the same room, and with slight change of gar- 
ments, or none at all. Both these customs are alluded to in the Bible. The 
first in the plea of the iaay man in the parable about importunity: ^‘^My 
civildren are with me in bed ; I cannot arise and give thee ^ and the second 
is implied in the reason assigned by Moses for the return of a gannent taken 
in pledge from a poor man hefere the swn goes down r It is his covering of 
his flesh ; wherein shall he sleep ^ The long, loose garments worn by this 
people remove, or at least mitigate, the impropriety of this practice ; but, with 
all that, it is objectionable. So, also, a whole family continue to reside under 
the same roof, father, sons, and grandsons, in one common household. This 
also is ancient; but it is vexy repugnant to our ideas, and has many disad- 
vantages. Nor does the fact that they can live cheaper by such a common- 
stock arrangement compensate for the confusion and want of family govern- 
ment occasioned by the system. There never can be well-regulated households 
until this custom is broken up, or so modified as to caU forth greater personal 
responsibility and independence in the younger branches of the family. 

Orientals are also far behind the day in almost every branch of domestic 
economy, especially in table furniture and their mode of eating. The general 
custom, even of the better classes, is to bring a polygonal stool, about fourteen 
inches high, into the common sitting-room. On this is placed a tray of basket- 
work or of metal, generally copper, upon which the food is arranged. The 
bread lies on the mat beneath the tray, and a cruse of water stands near by, 
from which all di'ink as they have need. On fonnal occasions, this is held in 

the hand by a servant, who 
waits:, ' upon;:.''' ^ the .. ■ :pests,. ' 
Aroxmd this stool and tray 
the guests gather, sitting 
on the floor. The dishes 
are most generally stews of 
rice, beai:is,5«r^M^ (cracked 
wheat), with soups or sauces, 
as the case may be, in deep 
dishes or bowds. Some use 
wooden or metal spoons for 
their stews and thick soups, 
but the most common 
mode is to double up bits 
of their thin bread, spoon 
fashion, and dip them into 
scASttA. OR TABLE. tlis dish. Tliero is fre- 



* Luke xl 5-8. 


2 Ex. xxii. 27. 
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qiient reference to this cusfeoni in some of the most interesting and some of the cnAP-nsa 
most solemn scenes of the Bible. The richer sort use silver spoons ; but they 
have neither knives nor forks, nor do they know how to use them. This is a spoons, 
very meagre set-out certainly ; but they will tell you that it is all they want, and 
is every way more convenient than our custom, and nnmeasurably less expensive. 

High tables and chairs would not only be out of place at the time, but in the way 
at all times. They do not have a separate dining-room, and hence they want an 
apparatus that can be easily brought in and removed, and this they have. 

They all eat out of the .same dish, and why not ? It is within reach, and it 
gives a better relish to dip their thin bread into the general hot mess, than to 
take out a portion on separate plates and use spoons. As their meat is always 
cut up into stews, or else cooked until it is ready to fall to pieces, knives and 
folks are useless ; and when they have chickens, they are easily tom to pieces 
with their fingers. Nor do they see any vulgarity in this. The 'very polite d 
la mod^ Oriental will tear up the best bits, and either lay them next you, or 
insist on putting them into your mouth. I have had this done for me by 
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digits not particularly fair, or even clean. You observe that things con-espond 
with one another. And there is this great economic advantage in their way, Economy 
that it demands much less labour than ours. If our system were introduced at of labour, 
once, and the females of the family (who do all the work) were required to carry 
it out correctly and decently, their labour would be increased tenfold. Not 
only must an entirely new apparatus be procured, and kept clean and bright,- 
but also the table, table-linen, and chairs, and the sepai-ate room must be pro- 
vided. Indeed, an entirely new and foreign department must be instituted 
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and maintained imder every disadvantage. Where this has been attempted in 
the families of native consuls, and others aping European manners, it has 
generally proved a miserable failure. The knives, forks, and spoons are msty ; 
the plates, dishes, and glasses ill-assorted, dirty, badly arranged, and not in 
sufficient quantity ; the chairs are rickety, and the table stands on legs spas- 
modic and perilous. The whole tiling, in short, is an uncomfortable burlesque 
or a provoking caricature. Then the cookery must be Frank as well as the 
furniture, which is worst of all. I have stood in terror before some of these 
compounds of dyspepsia and night-mare. iTo, no ; let the Arabs retain their 
own commissary and dietetic regulations, at least until things are better pre- 
pared for a change than at present. In their own way their cooldng is good, and 
their set-out respectable. 

Of course, after such a meal as we have described, washing the hands and 
mouth is indispensable (it ought to be before, but is not), and the ibriek and 
thsht“their pitcher and ewer— are always brought, and the servant, with a 
napkin over his shoulder, pours on your hands. 

If there is no servant, they perform this office for each other. Great men 
have those about them whose special business is to pour water on their hands. 
Thus it was in ancient times. One of the servants said to J ehoshaphat, Here 
is Elislia, the son of Shaphat, which poured water on the hands of Elijah.”^ 

It was an apparatus some- 
what like this tiisht and 
ibriek that our Lord used 
at the close of hjs last sup- 
per with his disciples, when 
he gii'ded himself with a 
napkin, and washed, 
their hands, but their feet, 
and thus gave the most 
affecting lesson on humi- 
lity the world hiis ever seen 
or heard. 

There are many minor 
contrasts, some of which 
are rather amusing. When 
firiends meet, they do not 
shake hands, but strike the 
tips of the fingers toge- 
ther, and sometimes grasp 
tightly the whole hand. If 
WASHING HANDS. is a priest, emeer, or high 

officer of any kind, the back of the hand must be kissed, Tliis is strictly 



* 2 Kings iii. 11. 
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eii orced, and the neglect or refusal is a great ofience. The clergy are particularly chapter 
stimgent in claiming this mark of respect. The more common mode of salii- 
tation is to raise the hand to the breast, or to the lips and forehead. Friends ** 
who ha\e been long separated embrace, and kiss either one or both cheeks and 
geneially each shoulder. This kissing among men strikes tis as very odd, but 
there are mmiberless references to it in the Bible. The '' brethren” are often 
enjoined by the apostles to salute one another with the kiss of brotheiiy love 
and holy charity. ^ The wwnen kiss each other on all occasions, and adnau- 
ae’am/ but the different sexes are very reser\'ed in then- mutual salutations, 
and do not even touch each other’s hands. 

Arab ladies, particularly the married, are extravagantly fond of silver and orna- 
go d ornaments ; and they have an endless vaiiety of chains, bracelets, anklets, ™ents. 
necklaces, and rings. It is also quite common to see thousands of piastres, in 
various coins, around the forehead, suspended from the neck, and' covering a piasties. 



system of net-TOrfc, cdIed sttffa, attached to the hack of the head-dress, which 
sprains over the shoulders, and falls down to the waist. These jewels cannot 

betakenforthohusbarrd’sdebts. A poor man often goes to prkon 

piartres, while thousands glitter and jingle on the dress of his wife. This is 

Sed’t creditor, who knows that his money has been pniposely 

attached to these umolaWe ornaments, so that he may not get holdkf d 
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pjt R 3 ? Man’ied Tromen, are tnuch more eager after ornaments tliaii iinmamed. 

\ former also adorn themselves more elaborately, and endeavour to add to their 
Fondness beauty by Wearing gay flowers, by painting their cheeks, putting kabl around 
their eyes, and arching theii’ eyebrows rntb the same, and by staining their 
for oriia. liauds and feet with henm. It is considered indelicate for the unmarried thus 
ments. to deck themselves, and conveys an impression higlily injurious to the giri’S; 



NECKLACE EAR-IiKOPS; 


moral character, fhey do not even wash thdr faces, or at least not openly. 
It is one of the strange anomalies of Oriental society that the tailors make the 
ladies’ dresses ; but, as their garments are infinitely large, and never designed 
to fit, there is no measuring needed, nor trying on of gannents under the hand 
and eye of the tailor. This, in some degree, removes the objections on the 
score of delicacy, but not on that of propriety and economy. 

Inequality Oriental women are never regarded or treated as equals by the men. This 

01 womeuv^ on all occasions ; and. it requires some firmness to secure to our own 
ladies proper respect, especially from men-servants. They pronounce wumen 
to be weak and inferior in the most absolute terms ; and in accordance with this 
idea is their deportment toward them. Even in polite company the gentle- 
men must be served first. So the husband and brothers sit do wn and eat, and. 
the wife, mother, and sisters mait and take what is left. If the husband or 
the brothers accompany their female relatives anywhere, they ivalk before, 
and the women follow at a respectfiil distance. It is veiy common to see^ 
small boys lord it over both mother and sisters in a most insdient manner, and 
they are encouraged to do, so by the father. The evils resulting from this are., 
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incalciiljMe, The men, however, attempt to justify their treatment of the chapter 
women hy the tyrant’s }fiea of necessity. They are obliged to govern the ifl/ 
wives Avitli the ntni<.>st strictness, or they would not only ruin their husbands, 
but themselves also. Hence they literally use the rod upon them, especially The rod. 
when they have, or imagine they have, cause to doubt the Avife’s fidelitjt 
Instances arc imt rare in which the husband kills the wife outright for this 
cause, and no legai notice is taken of the murder; and, in general, the man 
relies on fear to Iceep the wife in subjection, and to restrain her from vice. . = 

Slie is confmed closely, w-atched with jealousy, and everything valuable is 
kept under uK/k and key ; necessaiily so, they say, for the wife will not hesi- 
tate to rob her iiiisband if slie gets an opportunity. There are many pleasing ■ 
exceptions, es])ecia]!y among the younger Christian families. But, on the 
whole, the cases are rare Avliere the husband lias not, at some time or other, 
resorted to the lash to enforce obedience in his rebellious hoiiseliold. Most Neglect of 
sensible men reo„dily admit that this whole system is a miserable compensa- 
tion to mitigate evils tlo'wing from the veiy great crime of neglecting the 
education of females; and, during the last few years, a change has taken improve- 
place in public sentiment on this subject among the intelligent Christians in 
Lebanon and the cities along the coast, and a strong desire to educate the 
females is fast spreading among them. 

Among these minor manners and matters, w^e are always struck with their 
writing materials, and tlieir mode of using them. They do not carry ink- 
horns now, as tlie prophets and scribes of old did, but have an apparatus 
consisting of a metal or ebony tube for their reed pens, with a cup or bulb of 
the same material, attached to the upper end, for the ink. Tins they tiiiust 
through the girdle, and cany -with 
them at all times. When they are to 
wTite a letter, for example, they open 
the lid of the ink-liiilb, draw out a 
long reef! pen from the tube, double 
over the paper, and begin from the 
right side of tlie page, liolding the 
paper in the liaiid ■without any other 
support. Theyhave a stereoty|}ed in- 
troduction, overloaded with flow’-ers 
and compliments, and richly seasoned 
with love, no matter to wiiorii they are 
miting, Mend or enemy. After this 

rigmarole, which, if it have any mean- writing MATisuLVLs. 

ing, is an egregious lie, they make a formal epitome of the letter which they 
are to answer, repeating it, word for word, as is so often done in the Bible. They 
date at the l>ottom, but rarely mention the place ; and I have often been at a 
loss to discover who the WTiter Avas, and bvhere to address my reply. Young 
men of business in the cities are adopting our mode of dating. Keaiiy eveiy- 


Writmj? 
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body wears a seal-ring, on the finger, suspended from Ms watch-chain, or 
attached to his purse, having his name engraven upon it; and this he affixp 
to all important letters and papers — another Biblical custom preserved in 
all its extent. If you wish to be very respectful, you must take a large 
sheet, and the lines should incline upward toward the left corner of the paper. 
It must be folded long, like documents on file, placed within a nicely-cut 
envelope made for the occasion, and the address written across the letter. It 
must he sealed. The o;pm letter, therefore, or paper sent by Sanballat to 
Nehemiah (vi. 5) was an insult. Arabic books, both inaimscript and printed, 
begin ■where ours end, their first page being our last. 

The females in many places w^ear only sandals, which they easily drop 
ivhenever they step on a mat or rug. In other places they walk on “ kiibkobs,” 
a wooden sandal, elevated on upright bits of board, sometimes, as in Damas- 
cus, a foot high, which make a great clattering and stamping on the pavement. 
These are dropped at the door of the room, and the lady descends from wliat 
seems rather a perilous elevation. The Damascus kubkobs are veiy prettily 
ornamented with mother-of-pearl, and the band which passes over the foot is 
often worked with pearls and other rich ornaments. 

The people of this country sit at all kinds of work. The carpenter saws, 
planes, and hews with Ms hand-adze sitting on the ground or upon the plank 
he is planing. The washer-woman sits by the tub; and, in a word, no one 
stands where it is possible to sit. Shopkeepers always sit; and Levi siUing 
the receipt of custom is the exact way to state the case.^ There are no 
ladies’ saddles in Syria, and the women ride just as do the men, which 
appears to us not only ungi’aceful, but not even modest. Though Orientals 
are very jealous of their privacy, yet they never knock when about to enter 
your room, but walk in without warning or ceremony. It is nearly impossible 
to teach an Arab servant to knock at your door. They give ■warning at the 
outer gate, or entrance, either by calling or knocking. To stand and call is a 
very common and very respectful mode ; and thus it "was in Bible times, and 
to it there are many very interesting allusions. Moses commanded the 
holder of a pledge to stand without, and call to the owner thereof to come 
forth.^ This was to avoid the insolent intrusion of cruel creditors. Peter 
stood knocking at the outer door,^ and so did the three men sent to Joppa 
by Cornelius.^ The idea is that the guard over your privacy is to be placed 
at the entrance to your premises. But this discussion of maimers and 
customs has taken a very wide range, and grows heavy on our hands. It is a 
topic, however, which will he constantly suggested by what passes before our 
eyes, and it is well to become familiar with it at the outset. 
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** He maketh the storm a calm.”' — Ps. evil. 29 

“ How culm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone; 

WIsen wurring winds have died away, 

And clouds beneath the glancing ray 

Melt Gif, and leave the land and sea 

Sleeping in bright tranquillity I " • 

Every vestige of yesterday’s commotion has disappeared, and we are riding sea 
along this celebrated coast of Tyre and Sidon,” with the body of heaven in storms, 
his clearness like a paved work of sapphire” overhead, and the Mediterranean, 
but now so agitated and aiigiy, lying at our feet gentle and calm as infancy 
asleep, jXo wonder that Hebrew poets refer to sea and storm to illustrate the 
might and majesty of Jehovah. 

Yes ; and it was this very sea that kindled their inspiration—this Mediter- Bible aiiu- 
ranean, lashed into fuiy by siicb a storm as we have witnessed, that made the 
sweet singer of Israel exclaim, The floods have lifted up, 0 Lord, the floods 
have lifted up their voice ; the floods lift up their waves. The Lord on high 
is mightier than the mighty waves of the sea. Thou stillest them.” ^ 

David, I suppose, was no sailor, never saw the ocean, and yet his sea-storm 
in the 107th Psalm is unrivalled in beauty, fidelity, and spirit : They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters ; these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. Eor he commandeth, and raiseth 
the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. They mount up to 
heaven, they go down again to the depths: their soul is melted because of 
trouble. They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wit’s end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble^ and he bringeth 
them out of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the weaves 
thereof are still. Then are they glad because they be quiet ; so he bringeth 
them unto tlieir desired haven.” And how appropriate the closing reflection : 


* [The travellers proceed along the sea coast towards Sarafend, the representative of Zarephath 
or Sarepta of the Scriptures.- Ei>.] 

1 Ps. xciii. 3,4. ■ ' . 
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. : PART ) « o that men would praise the Lord for Ms goodness, for his wonderful works 
to the children of men!” 

It is indeed simple, natural, devout. David had witnessed the heginniiig, 
middle, and end of just such a stonn as has been raging on the Mediterranean 
for the last jBfteen days, or he would not have written this very graphic picture ; 
and yet this is not the wildest specimen which our sea can ofter. During the 
A storm last days of 1840, there was one far more terrific and destructive. The British 
in 1840. riding at anchor in the roadstead at Beirut, and 

the largest three-deckers were tossed about by the . mighty billows like bits of 
cork. Many ships were thrown out onto the shore in that sort of contempt 
which means there let him lie,” according to Byron. The snow also came 
do^vn the mountains, at that time, nearly to the shore, while now there is 
none on these lower ranges, though they are a thousand feet high and more. 
Acacia- Let me call your attention to this cuiious avenue of acacia-trees, the largest 
trees. of the kind, I venture to say, that you have ever seen. 

They are certainly remarkable specimens of vegetable architecture. Their 
crooked stems and muscular arms bend and twist in all directions after a 
fashion altogether original. 

You may connect them in your memory with a circumstance which made no 
Discovery gioall stir in our good city of Sidon. About three years ago, some workmen, 
coins)*^ over the ground of this garden on our left, found several copper pots, 

which contained a large cpiantity of ancient gold coin. The poor fellows con- 
cealed the discovery with the gi*eatest care, but they were wild with excite- 
ment, and, besides, there were too many of them to keep such a secret, The 
governor of the city heard of it, apprehended all who had not fled, and com- 
pelled them to disgorge. He recovered two of the pots, placed tliem beside 
him, and required them to refill them with coin. In this way he obtained 
between two and three thousand, but it is certain that there remain hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, which he could not get. The French consul told 

me that the whole number was over 
eight thousand. They are all coins 
of Alexander and Ms father Philip, 
of the most pure gold, each one worth 
a little more than an English sove- 
reign. As there is no mixture of 
coins later than Alexander, the de- 
posit must have been made during 
his reign, or immediately after. I 
suspect it was royal treasure, which 
one of Alexander’s officers concealed 
when he heard of his unexpected 
death in Babylon, intending to appro- 
- , coiiTs OF. PH1I;IP Ano ALEXANDER. it to hhuself; but, beiug appre- 

hended/slain, or driven away by some of the revolutions which followed th4^ 
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eventj the eoia lenmmecl where lie had hid it: If we retiiemher how much chapter 
more valuable gold was then than now, the amount of this deposit will .sur- 
prise us, nor does it seem likely that any private man in Sidon could have piiiHpiuifi 
gathered what was probably at that time equivalent to forty thousand pounds, 
and all of this particular coin of Philip and Alexander. The latter appears 
as he is usually figured, and Ms face is too familiar to need explanation. Philip 
I had not seen before, and was particularly pleased to find him associated with 
the chariot and horses, of which he was so proud and so vain. 

There are frequent allusions to hid treasure in the Bible. Even in Job, the Bible aiiu- 
oldest book in the world, we read that the bitter in soul dig for death more : 

earnestly than for hid treasures.^ There is not another comparison within the gures. 
whole compass of human actions so vivid as this. I have heard of diggers 
actually fainting wlien they have come upon even a single coin. They become no^r they 
positively frantic, dig all night with desperate earnestness, and continue to 
work till utterly exhausted. There are, at this hour, hundreds of persons thus 
engaged all over the couiitiy. ICot a few spend their last farthing in these 
ruinous efforts. I heard a respectable man in Sidon declare that if he had 
been one of those fortunate diggers in this garden, he would have killed all 
the rest, and fled with the treasure out of the coimtry. These operations are 
canied on with the utmost secrecy, accompanied with chaims and incantations 
against the jan and other spirits wiiich are said to keep guard over hid trea- • : 
sures. The belief in the existence of these guards, and of their dangerous 
character, is just as prevalent now as in the time of the Thousand Nights. 
Intelligent and respectable people have assured me that they have come \ipon ciiambem 
slabs of stone, closing up doors to secret chambers, wdiich no power on earth 
could remove, because the proper pass-word or charm is lost. Others soberly 
assert that they have been driven away by terrible jan, who threatened them 
with instant death if they attempted to force the doors. They evidently be- 
lieve wijat they say, and I suspect that their fears are not always imaginary. 

Persons are W'atching their midnight labour, and when anytliing is found they 
suddenly show themselves, dressed as ghouls or jan, and thus frighten them 
out of the pit, and out of their wits as well The wild excitement, the gloomy 
.darkness, and the firm faith in the existence of these creatures, render the ' 
wx)rkmen wholly incapable of detecting the artifice. The ilrabs universally ' '' 

believe that the Western nations, particularly the Oreeks an^ Mugharaby, 
possess certain daleel^ or guides, by which they discover these treasures ; and 
many of these vagabond Greeks cheat the ignorant and the credulous out of 
large sums by contracting to lead them to the proper spot to dig ; and it is 
remarkable that they rarely point out a place entirely destitute of concealed 
chambers and other curious indications. These, I .suppose, are 'detected by 
some peculiarity in the sounds wtei the surface^ is struck or stamped upon 
above them. At anyrate, they are sufficiently successful to keep up their 
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PAM creclit, altliotigli I never knew an instance where anything of value was 
obtained from the places indicated by these daleels. On the contrary, these 
deposits are always found by accident ; and this is the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that multitudes are either secretly or openly searching for 
them all over the land. We shall be annoyed in all our rambles over ruins by 
the suspicion, almost universal among the people, that we are seeking for 
hid treasures.” Hence they will watch us, follow us, and, whenever a private 
opportunity offers, will endeavour to enter into paitnership with us in the 
search. ■ 

Solomon has drawn a proverb from this practice : If thou seekest her ” (un- 
derstanding) ‘^as silver, andsearchest for her as forbid treasure, then slialt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.” ^ Alas ! how 
few manifest any of this earnestness in seeking for wisdom. 

Our blessed Lord also founds one of his divine parables on this same custom : 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field ; the which when a 
man hath found, he liideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selletli all that he 
hath, and buyeth that field.” ^ Many such transactions are still negotiated in 
secret. It is extremely difficult, and even dangerous, to remove treasure thus 
discovered in another person’s field ; but, having purchased it, you can wait in 
safety, work in secret, and the coveted treasure is yours. 

It is not difficult to account for this hid treasure. This country has always 
been subject to revolutions, invasions, and calamities of various kinds, and 
hence a feeling of insecurity hovers over the land like a dismal spectre. The 
government robs, and so do the nobility and the clergy ; Arabs rush in from 
the deseii; and plunder ; wamors and conquerors from every part of the world 
sweep over the land, carrying everything away that falls into their hands. 
Then there are, and always have been, intestine commotions and wars, such 
as laid Lebanon in ruins in 1841, and again in 1845. At such times multitudes 
bury their gold and jewels, and in many cases the owners are killed, and no 
oue knows where the treasure was concealed. Then, again, this country has 
ever been subject to earthquakes, which bury everything beneath her rained 
cities. On the first day of 1837, Safed was thus dashed to the ground in a 
moment, house upon house dom the steep mountain side, and many entire 
fiunilies were cut off. Some were known to have had money, and it was a 
shocking spectacle to see hardened wretches prowling about under the rains, 
amid putrefying carcasses, in search of these treasures. The whole population 
from the surrounding villages, mideterred by the awful judgment which had 
laid their own buildings in heaps, and buried many of their families alive, 
rushed into Safed to dig out the entombed riches of the Jews ; nor was the 
search in vain. The same shocking spectacle is witnessed in times of plague 
or cholera. People hide their money to keep it from those miscreants who take 
advantage of the general consternation to break into houses and rob. We need 
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Bofc be siir|}risedj tlierefore, to find that this counti'y abounds, and ever has chaptssb’ 
aboiu'Kled, in hid treasure. Ko custom can be found among any people so ^ 
firmly rooted as this, of searching for hid treasurCj without some real founda- 
tion for it. Lay this aside as a rule, which may be safely applied on all occa- 
, sions and to all questions, ^ 

Let us turn now to something more interesting than this search after hid Cemetery 
treasure. Yonder on our left is Mugharet Tubioon, one of Sklon’s most 
ancient cemeteries. The Phcenicians took immense trouble to secure their 
dead from being disturbed, but in vain, as we shall see. They fii’st cut away 
the rock at Tubioon, so as to make a large surface perfectly level. This has 
long been the general threshing-floor for those who farm this beautiful plain ; 
beneath it, however, are countless chambers for the dead— vast catacombs, in 
fact, arranged after a very peculiar fashion. A square shaft was sunk through 
the rock, ten, twenty, or thirty feet, according to the taste or ability of the 
maker. From this, doors at different depths opened into halls and rooms, 
around the sides of which were cut 
the mches for the dead. To make 
assimance doubly sure, some niches 
were sunk in the floor of the cham- 
bers, the sarcophagi there depo- 
sited, and then the whole was 
levelled off, and a hard stone floor- 
ing laid on above. Bui even these 
have been ' discovered and rifled ||| 
during the long ages of earnest 
search for treasure. 

Two years ago, on the morning 
of January 20th, our city wjis 
startled out of her ordinary quie- 
tude by the report tliat an extra- 
ordinary sarcophagus had been 
uncovered, which had a long in- 
scription in an unknown character 
on the lid. All Sidon flocked to 
see it, and I among the rest, but 
with expectations very moderate. 

I had been disappointed too fre- 
quently to place much confidence 
on native reports. Judge, there- 
fore, of my -surf^rise and delight 
to find that this unknown charac- 
ter w’-as Phoenician. I at once be- 
came as deeply excited as the 
gold-digger or treasure-hunter, for sakcgphaqds. 
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i searched in vain, during twenty years, for a single word in this clia- 

',:xacter. ^ 

The lid of this sarcophagus is wholly peculiar ; and the upper end of it is 
wi-ouglit into a human figure, with a countenance and costume every way 
remarkable. It is somewhat colossal, and the features are large and promi- 
nent. The forehead is rather low ; the eyes almond-shaped, but full and pro- 
truding ; the nose broad and flat ; the lips very thick, like the Ethiopian or 
Negro; the chin quite short; and the ears too large and conspicuous for 
beauty. A sweet smile is spread over the countenance, and the features are 
expressive, and not at all disagreeable. The whole execution is decidedly 
superior to anything of the kind in this countiy. It seems to be the figure of 
a female (though this is not certain); perhaps it may stand for the ideal of 
Sidon’s far-famed goddess, Ashtaroth. Something depends from the chin, 
like a beard; but I suppose it belongs to the head-dress, which closely re^ 
sembles that frequently seen, on ancient Egyptian mummy-cases. On each 
shoulder sits a bird, probably a dove ; and the tout ensemble is striking and 
impressive. The lid, and consequently the figui’e upon it, is too wide for 
symmetrical beauty. It is four feet broad, and only about seven in length. 
The material is blue-black basalt, intensely hard, and takes and keeps an 
The in- excellent polish. The inscription is in twenty-two long lines ; and the letters, 
sciiption. though never cut deep, are in perfect preservation, and as easily read as the 
day they were engraven. There is nothing like it in the whole compass of 
Phoenician remains. I sent a copy of it to Chevalier Bunsen, who immediately 
transmitted it to Professor Dietrich, then engaged in editing a new edition of 
Gesenius’s learned work on the Phoenician language and antiquities. This 
gentleman published a translation, with an elaborate critique upon it. Other 
copies were sent to France, England, and America ; and the learned of every 
land have tried their skill upon it. 

TEANSLATIOI? OP (THE PH<EXICIAX IXSCEIPTION. 

A somewhat free rendering of this curious record, after the French version, runs 
thus “ In the month Bui, in the fourteenth— xiv. —of my reign, king Aslmiunazer, 
the king of the Sidonians, son of Tabnith, Idng of the Sidonians, king Aslimunazer, 
king of the Sidoniarm, spake, saying, l am snatched away before my time, like the 
flowing of a river. Then I have made a house for my funeiul resting-place, and am 
lying in this sarcophagus, and in this sepulchre, the place which I have built. My 
prohibition to every royal person, and to every man, not to open my sepulchre, and 
not to seek with me treasures— for there are no treasures with me— nor to take away 
the sarcophagus of my funeral couch, nor to transfer me with my funeral couch upon 
the couch of another. And if men command to do so, listen not to their opinion ; 
because every royal person, and every man who shall open this funeral couch, or who 
shall take away the sarcophagus of this funeral couch, or who shall transfer me with 
the funeral couch, he shall have no funeral with the dead, nor be buried in a sepul- 
chre, nor leave behind them son or posterity ; and the holy gods, with tlie king that 
shall rule over them, shall cut off that royal person, and that man who has opened my 
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coucli, or wlio has abstmcted sarcqxjhagiis; and so also the posterity of thatroyai chapteb 
person or of that man, whoever he be, nor siiall his root be planted downward nor x. 
his truit spring upward ; and he shall he accursed among those living under the sun, 
because I am to be pitied,— snatched away before my time, like a flowing river. 

'Then I have made this edifice for my funeral resting-place; for I am Ashinunazer, 
king of the Sidonians, son of Tabnitii, king of the Sidonians, grandson of Ashniim- 
azer, king of the Sidonians; and my mother, Immiastoreth, priestess of Astarte, our 
sovereign queen, daughter of king Aslimunazer, king of the Sidonians. It is we 
who have built this temple of the gods * * * in Sidon by the sea, and the heavenly 
,pow'ers have I’endered Astarte favourable. And it is we who have erected the temple 
to Esmxxno, and the sanctuary of Ene Ealil in the mountain. The heavenly powers 
have established me on the tliimne. And it is we who have built the temples tu tlie 
gods of the Sidonians in Sidon by the sea (or maritime Sidon) ; the temple of Baal- 
Sidon, and the temple of Astarte, the gloi'j of Baal, lord of kings, xvho bestowed on us 
Bor and Joppa, and ample corn-lands which are at the root of Ban. Extending the 
power which I have founded, they added them to the bounds of the land, establishing 
them to the Sidonians for ever. 

‘fMy piuhibition upon ex^ery royal person, and upon exmry man who shall open 
upon me, or uncover me, or shall transfer me with this funeral couch, or take axvay 
the sarcophagus of my funeral couch ; lest the holy gods desert them, and cut off that 
royal person, or that man, whoever he may be, and their posterity for ever.’* 

The renderings of different samnts in Europe and America vaiy largely ; probable 
but the list of great names on the tablet cannot be questioned: Baal and 
Ashtaroth, the gods of the Zidonians in the days of Joshua ; Bor, and Joppa, 
and Ban, cities and territories which Ashmunazer seems to have conquered. 

If this be correct, then we may find in these historic facts some hint to guide 
to. the probable age of Aslimunazer. When was there a king of Sidon so power- 
ful as to subdue Bor, and Jo]>pa, and Ban ? I knoxv not ; but it is plain, 
from the nairative of the conquest of Laish by the Banites, recorded in Judges, 

ISth chapter, that it then belonged to Sidon. That it ever did after that, 
remains to be proved. The manner in which it is described on our tablet is 
veiy accurate : ‘"'Ample corn-lands at the root of Ban.” The HAleh sjueads 
out from the veiy root of Ban (Tell el Kady), the richest grain-field that I am 
acqiiainted with in any country. ' ^ 

. Poor Aslimunazer seems to have had the utmost horror of being disturbed, 
and multiplied liis maledictions upon whomsoever should do it. These im- 
precations will scarcely be visited upon Louis UTapoleon, or the officers of the 
E'rench corv'ette La Serieuse, on board of which the sarcophagus wiis cairied to 
Prance; fur it had been opened by some foimer rider of tombs, probably in 
search of treasure, notwithstanding the declaration of tlie king that there were 
none with him. It is curious to notice this anxiety so early in man’s iiistory, 
proving that the custom of “ digging for hid treasures,” as Job has it, and 
ritiiug the tombs of kings for the same jiurpose, is extremely ancient. 

, Another thing interested me very much in this tablet. Many of the letters rhcenidiin 
so closely resemble those of our own alphabet that one can scarcely be mis- 
taken in tracing ours up through the Romaic and the Greek to that of Phoe- ours. 
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PART nicia ; and this accords with and confirms the ancient tradition in regard to 
the origin of the Greek alphabet. , Still more interesting is the firct that the 
Phoani- characters on this stone are so like the old Hebrew as to establish their close 
S-safso if not their actual identity. If this be so, then we have on this 

resemble t‘^blet of Ashmimazer the very alphabet that God employed to preserve and 
Hebrew, transmit to us the priceless gift of his divine law. It further appears that the 
language of the two peoples, as well as their alphabet, were identical And 
this, too, accords with our most ancient history. In all the incidental notices 
of intercourse between the patriarchs and their descendants and the inha- 
bitants of Palestine, this fact is assumed or necessarily implied. It is only in 
Egypt that they heard a language which they could not understand (as David 
has it in the 81 st Psalm), and conversed through an interpreter,— a character 
and office never mentioned in Palestine. It is, perhaps, not necessary to sup- 
pose that either boxTowed from the other, but that both inherited from their 
common ancestor. At anyrate, it is scarcely possible that the Phoenicians 
could borrow their language and literature from the Hebrews, They were the 
more ancient people, and had attained a high civilization while the patriarchs 
still abode in tents and tended cattle. 

Temples. In regard to the temples mentioned by Ashmunazer, I have the idea that 
Eaal-Sidon was that which once covered the old mazar, or shiine now called 
Sidone, a short distance south-east of the upper castle of the city. The Ene 
Dalil on the mountain may have been this temple of Mtinterah on the bold pro- 
montory above the Sanik. The position, and the apparent signification of both 
names would point to it. Thei’e are also traces of moi’o than one temple at 
Tuhloon itself, — one over the spot where the sarcophagus was found, and 
another farther south. 

But here is one of Sidon’s antiquities by the road side, which claims a pass- 
ing notice. Those two mighty emperors, Septimiiis Severus and Peidinax 
Arabicus, sought to immortalize their august names by graving into this granite 
column the important fact that they mended this i*oad. And this brings us 
to the little river Sanik, somewhat swollen by the heavy rains. I will tell you 
something about this river when w^e get settled in our tent this evening. In 
the mean wiiile, notice its exit from the mountains a mile to the east of us, 
through that fine gorge, with a village in its mouth, called, by some strange 
wdiim, Durb es Sin, or “ road to China,” to translate according to sound. That 
ruined temple on the promontory above is Miinterah, commanding the noble 
A tomb prospect I spoke of the other day. There are many tombs in the rock tbere- 
duircb ^ iaige that it is still used occasionally as a church. In my 

rambles I once bolted into it, horse and all, and wns surprised to find myself 
before an altar with a crucifix, an old picture of the Virgin, and a greasy 
earthen lamp. I subsequently learned that it w’^as dedicated to Mary, and on 
a certain day of the year a great feast is celebrated at it to her honour. That 
large village with white domes, a little farther south, is called Gazziyeli, 
which Maimdreli spells ICorie. M'illiam of Tyre, and other Giusaders, make 
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equally slirewd approximatiGiis to the reality. Tliose^ cover the shrines chaj-ter 

of reputed prophets, or holy men,— a sort of patron saints very common in this 1, 

region. Each village has one or more ; and, besides these, every conspicuous 
hill-top has a or mmmr^ beneath a spreading oak, to which people pay HiRh 
religious visits, and thither they go up to worship and to discharge vows. All places, 
sects in the country, without exception, have a predilection for these 
places,” strong as that of the Jews in ancient times. The most pious and 
zealous kings could not remove the high jdaces from Israel ; and most of them 
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not only connived at, but shared in this superstition, and frequented these 
shrines. They were generally surrounded with a grove, or, at least, had one 
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i^ARa} 01 more sliade-trees planted near them; and so they have to this day. The 

customs are identical. There is one of these high places, with its grove of 

foT'o? ''ery s^nmit of Lebanon, east of Jezzin. It 'is of an 

Lcbmon. shape, corresponding to the top of the mountain, and the grove was planted 
regularly around its outer edge. When I stood within this inystie circle of 
mighty oaks, and looked over the vast plain of Coele-Syria, north-east to the 
temple of Baalbek, and then south-west to ancient Tyre, I fancied that this 
had been a connecting point between the two great temples of Baal and Betas. 

The first rays of the “god of day” would glance from the gilded dome in Baal- 
bek to this high place, and thence into the gi-and portal of Betas at Tyre. 
Many of these mazam, whose liistory no one knows, have probably come down 
from remote antiquity, through all the mutations of dynasties and religions 
unchanged to the present hour. We can believe this the more readily, because 
they are now frequented by the oldest communities in the country, and those 
most opposed to each other. For example, Feby Seijud, which you see crown- 
ing yon southern peak of Lebanon, is resorted to by Jews, wild Ai-abs of the 
desert, Moslems, MetaweUes, and Cliristians. We have, therefore, in these 
places not only sites of the very highest antiquity, but living examples and 
monuments of man’s most ancient supemtitions ; and if this does not add to 
our veneration, it will much inci-ease the interest with which we examine them. 

„ . ™ 'ft condemnation, it may at least lessen our surprise, 

.•omtr" . Meshfin ; and here the road to Hasbeiya takes off 

to the south-east, over those swelling hills on our left. After crossing the 
aver ^ahrany, it vnnds up a conical hill nine hundred feet high, to Kb-o.n 
Mohammed Alq where is a fountain with a Greek inscription. Fartlier on ai-e 
rock-tombs and other mdications of an ancient city, near the present village 
?Tvfv I f road continues due east past Beta Zahrany and Tell 

Hubbush^to the Jerm«k,-a beautiful vale which leads down to the Litany, 
at the ford called Tainra, seven and a half hours from Sidon. The modern road 
however, pmes south of this, through the long wady Kafur to Febatlyeh, and’ 
thence to the bridge Mttrdileh, below the great castle of ShiTb'f, wliich is about 
eight hours from^Sidon. Beyond the Litany the road divides to various parts of 

Ijon ^VadyetTeim between the two Lehanons, to the Hhleh and the Haiu'an. 

In those days when Sidon possessed Ban and the fertile plains of Merom this 
was an important highway, and was weU kept, furnished with cisterns of w’.ater 
and paved m places which required it. I trnst we may be able to visit Sbiikif 
on our letum. It is the Castle of Bellefort or Beaufort of the Onisaders and 
commands a magnificent panorama of mountains, plains, rivers, and lakes 

^ a second mile-stone, with a Latin 

Za Iram « ™ibermg. That pretty river before us is the flowery 
Zalirimy, with a broken bridge of three arches embosomed in a wilderness o{ 
oleanders We shall have something to say about this river also in tlie even- 
m„. In the meanwhile, we wBl examihe that Tell, which rises like a hu-^e 
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hay-staek oE.tlie' Yei*y iiiargin, of, tlie sea. , It is called Tell,. el Burak, from ohaptee 
those veiy ancient cisterns east of it, in wliich was collected the water from *, 
foimtains that rise out of the plain above it. 

What is that man quan*elling about 'with his companion ? Shall I translate 
this last explosion of his wath ? ^^May God curse your grandfather, and the 
father of your great-grandfather ! Cm-it mu- gwe a man time to ^ray ! i Cursing ^ 
wmittoffay:r • ; 

; Preposterous ! 

Which--the swearing, or the praying ? • 

Both. ^ ; 

Both together are certainly preposterous enough; and yet this scene and 
language are so huniliar that I should not have noticed them if you had not 
called my attention that way. 

But what makes the man so pertinacionsly resolved to pray at this hour; 
and place ? 

Perhaps he has made a vow^ to say his prayers at this time of day, ivkerever 
ke 7nay he, and if he fails he must do penance or pay a piastre, wliich is 
worse. Alas 1 religion in the East has always been joined in fellowship with 
nMiiy strange and monstrous things. This man may have been prompted to 
get off his donkey and pray merely because it is now the ’asr— the regular 
hour for afternoon prayer ; and this little river furnishes water for the necessary 
ablutions. 

I am surprised to see the plain covered vrith men plougliing and sowing at piougrhinff 
this late season. in winter. 


This is common and will continue all winter. It has ahvays been so, I 
suppose. Solomon says^ “ The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold,'’— 
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or winter, as the margin has it ; ^Hliereforo shall he beg in harv'est and have 
nothing.”^ Our farmers do actually plough in the severest weather. I have 
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PART often seen them shivering with cold, and contending with wind and rain, quite 

enough to discourage those who are not sluggards. But time has become 

precious and critical, and he who expects to reap must sow, no matter how 
tempestuous the w^eather. “ He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.”i This hard necessity of winter- 
deficient w'ork is mainly owing to the wretched implements used, and to a strange 
wentt <ieficiency in agricultural science and skill If the farmers had good ploughs 

and adequate teams, they might break up and prepare their ground in fair 
%\eather, and then, when sufficient rain had fallen, they would sow the whole 
crop in a few days. But these men, with their frail ploughs and tiny oxen, 
must wait until the ground is saturated and softened, however late in the 
season that may be. Then they cannot sow and plough in more than half 
an acre per day, and few. average so much, and hence the work is dragged 
along for months. They know nothing about the haiTow, and merely plough 
iindei the seed, and leave it to take its chance. Job, however, speaks of 
the harrow; and, if our translation be con-ect, it is one of the Oldest ao-ricul- 
tural implements in the world. ^ ® 

another Biblical illustration before us. In 1 Kings xix. 19, we 
Elijah found Elisha, the son of Shaphat, ploughing with twdve 
yoke of oxen before liim, and he with the twelfth. We are not to suppose 
that he had a team of twelve yoke of oxen before him. If you count these here 
at work, you &id seven separate ploughs following one after another as closely 
as possible ; and I have seen more than a dozen of them thus at work. To 
understand the reason of this, several things must be taken into ^ account. 
First, that the arable lands of nearly all villages are cultivated in common ; 
then, that Arab farmers deliglit to work together in companies, partly for 
mutual protection, and in part from their love of gossip ; and, as they sow 
no more ground than they can plough during the day, one sower will answer 
for the entire company. 

Them little ploughs make no proper furrow, but merely root up and throw 
the soil on either side, and so any number may follow one another, each 
making its owm scratch along the back of the earth ; and when at the end of 
^ the field, they can return along the same line, and thus back and forth until 
twewe' is^ploughed. It was well that Elisha came the last of the twelve, for 

yoke of the act of Elijah would have stopped all that were in advance of him They 

oxen. cannot pass one another. Such brief hints let us far into the interior of 

ancient manners and customs. We may fairly conclude that Elisha’s plouo-h 
and^ oxen were much like those in this field ; that the people worked in coL 
panies as they do now, and probably for the same reasons. These reasons 
suggest painful thoughts about insecurity^ and oppression, and rolibeiy ; about 
the tenure of land, the mode of raising taxes and collecting rents, and I 
know not what besides. Why are lands now worked in common ? Because 
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they belong not to the famierSj but to feudal lords/ or to government, which chapter 
claims a certain part of the produce. In short', a vast concatenation of 
causes and effects, reaching up to the remotest ages of Biblical antiquity, 
is suggested by the manner in which these simple ploughmen perform their 
labour. ^ ' 

To return to our Tell It once formed the acropolis of a city wdiose 
shapeless remains are scattered over the plain. I have often seen these 
mounds near fountains, which they w'ere probably designed to command. W ater 
is of the utmost importance to the inhabitants of all towns in Syria, and their 
fountains must be protected at any cost. All these things, however, speak Proofs of 
unmistakably of misimie and danger, even far beyond anything knowm to 
the present generation. Bad as the times are, the former were worse. It 
was infinitely worse when every hilHop was covered with a castle armed for 
defence, and when every farmer was at the same time a soldier. 

This little river Burikiyeh drains the Wady Kaffir, and during hea^y rains 
is sometimes troublesome to travellers. The Romans found it so, if we may 
judge from these heavy abutments of a bridge built by them, but broken by 
the violence of the brook long ages ago. The next stream is called el 
’Akabiyeh, and is spanned by a natural bridge at its mouth. I have ridden 
over it, though it is not more than three feet wide in the narrowest part. 

The road crosses higher up. This Wady el ’Akabiyeh mns far into the 
interior, across the district of Shfimar into that of Shukif. I once followed 
it to Ksar, to Safed. This Ksar was once a large toTO, and about it 

are many rock-tombs and other indications of antiquity. The country in that 
direction is wild and uncultivated. The inhabitants are Metfi-welies, and great 
growers of tobacco. 

One of St. Helen’s towers stands on that projecting headland. It is also 
called ’Akabiyeh, probably from this brook. And there, by the sea-side, is 
our tent, pitched under the tall tamarisks of ’Ain el Kfinterah. Kear it is an 
apology for an inn, from which we can get barley for our horses, and eggs and 
lebn for ourselves ; and, what is better, there is much to interest us here- 
abouts, for Sareptas mins cover the whole plain for more than a mile to 
the south of our camp-ground ; but we will postpone the examination of them 
till to-morrow. The sim is sinking quietly to rest in the sea, beneath a Sunset 
glowing canopy of crimson, gold, and blue, and there will be fair weather for 
many days to come. Such signals never deceive, and we can discern the face tiiTtinies. 
of the sky as well as the Jews, and the signs of the times far better than did 
that wicked and adulterous generation, that did not know the day of their 
merciful visitation. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HEXOEBOTJKHOOI) Of SAEAPEND. 

Lebanon by moonlight. 

Demonology — Maniacs in tombs. 

Scripture expressions. 

Ajnulets—-how applied. 

Anecdotes of a practitionci'. 

OuE, evening turns out as lovely as the day — quite too pleasant to he 
wasted in the tent. Let us take a stroll along this quiet and solitary 
shore. 

As you please ; hut first wrap your cloak about you : the air is cool^ and we 
have come from the shelter of home too recently to encounter it with 
safety. Let us go out to those white rocks which protect this little cove on 
the noi-th. 

This is indeed charming. The tired sea gently heaves its broa,d bosom, and 
tlie surf sobs and sighs along the shore like a vexed child sinking to sleep. 
And how gloriously the full orbed moon rises over Lebanon ! How many miles 
may those majestic mountains be from us ? 

The nearest; fifteen ; the most distant, sixty at least ; but light as are our 
nights, you would not see them thus distinctly were it not for their robes of fresh 
snow. Those mountains remind me of my promise to tell you something about 
the two rivers we crossed on our way from Sidon, 

In the wildest of those gorges whose outlines lie in misty shadows along 
tbe south end of Lebanon, biusts out a co];)ious spring called Neb’a et Tasy, 
—Fountain of the Cup. It is the source of the 2ahrany. The ancient 
Sidonians coveted this ice-cold water, and did actually lead it to their city, 
along a line of canal which might well confound the boldest engineer. A 
channel was hewn in the rock, into wliich the new-born river was turned, and 
thence earned down the gorge southward until it could double the promontory 
of Jeijii’a, after which it meandered as it could northward for eight miles, 
spanning deep ravines over high arches, and descending into Wady Kefrah, 
below Jebakah. Beyond this, the aqueduct was led along frightful clilfs, 
where goats can scarcely keep their feet, for more than a mile, and thence it 
follov/ed the ridge of liefr Milky, past the village, into the wady of the Sanik, 
where it was joined l)y another aqueduct from Xeb’a er Rahib, the source of 
that river. The two canals were taken thence down the river, but separately, 
one about fifteen feet above the otlmr. Tbe system of arches by wliich these 
works were carried across the raviiies and rivers is still almost perfect, and 
the ciifis to which they ding are absolutely perpendicular for miles together. 


Seiiient-charmers. 

Wonder-working?. 

Spears through the fiice. 
Mesmerism. 

The magic mirror of ink. 
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Ar tLere are no ti'aces of arclies by which the water was led across the low chapter 

plain up tit tlie city, it has been conjectured that the Sidonian engineers were 
acquaintedj at that early age, with the principle in hydi’ostatics that water 
■will rise to the level of its source. People also tell me that fragments of 
earthen pipes, incased in lead, liave been dug up in the gardens in tiie 
probable line of the.se canals. These may have served to conduct the water 
to the city. 

Tills great work, thus briefly described, reflects much credit not only on the Extreme 
ancient iiiliabitarits of Sidon, but also on the science, skill, and courage of her 
engineers. The proposition to carry the water of IN'eb’a et Tasy from^ its ■ ■ 

source, in tlie wild ravine of Jebei liihan, to Sidon, wmuld make even a Few 
York engineer hesitate. Who constructed these canals, and ■when, are ques- 
tions which cannot now be answered. They bear the name of Zobeida, but ^ 

this aflbrds no clew to the mystery ; the only Zolieida known to Arab history, i 

I believe, was the wife of Ilarouii el Rasehid, a sort of Moslem St Helena, < 

author of every ancient work except tliose built by ‘‘ Suleiman bin Baud, upon 
whom be peace.” It is certain, however, that this lady did not construct these 
aqueducts. They ‘were broken antiquities long before slie was born. Every- 
thing about tliein bears witness to their extreme age. Examine a specimen ' i 

of the work above Kefr Milky : the cement of the canal ]ia.s turned to actual 
stone, or has been coated with a calcareous deposit as hard, so that the whole 
wall looks like an imliroken crystalline rock, as compact as the mountain 
limestone about it. But this will not lielp us to a date, nor will the very i 

ancient-shaped arches which span the ravines. At Jerjua, a village near Keb'a t 

et Tasy, a tombstone was lately dug up, having the figiu-e of a boy carved upon : 

it, with a Greek inscriptioii by the side of liim j but it reveals nothing as to 
the origin of the canals. 

The air grows chilly as the land-breeze reaches ns from the snow-clad moiui- 1 ;: 

tains, and we shall find the tent both safer and more comfortable. i 

My thoughts go back to Sidon, and the kind friends witliin her old walls. 

Your divan is now in full session. 

Yes, and very likely we are the first topic discussed by every fresh arrival ; ;■ 

and everything which can be said about us will be repeated twenty times at 
least, mingled wdth prayers for our safety and prosperity. , 

I was greatly interested last night in your discussion about demonolog^g Enciiant- 
enciiantment, charms, etc., etc. ; but, as my young dragomen were too much ■ 

absorbed in it themselves to translate very adequately, I should like to go over 
the subject at our leisure. Indeed, I put this down on my list of subjects to 
study ■when I first decided to make this pilgrimage. The i*eferences to it in , 

the Bible are many, and often not a little obscure. Bo you find anything in 
the country at this day which throws light on the question of demoniac pos- 
sessions ? 

Nothing very decided or satisfactory ; and yet, perhaps, if we had the touch- 
stone of a divine presence walking among us, this might bring out some very 
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I. ^ The basis, so to speak, of these possessions^ in all 

their variety, is still to be met with. In Sidon there are cases of epileptic fits 

which, ill external manifestations, closely resemble that mentioned in Mark 
IX. lb , Matt. xvii. 15 ; and Luke ix. 38. These fits have seized a young nlan 

in my own house repeatedly ; “ And, lo ! the spirit taketh him, and he sud- 
denly criah out, and /oa»je<^ at the mouth, and gnasheth with his teah” and 
IS cast down wherever he may be seized, and pineth away until you would 
think he was actually dead. Matthew calls him a lunatic, but according to 
Mark it was a dumb spirit. And there are eases in which the disease referred 
to accompanies, and in others it obviously occasions dumbness. I will not say 
that such unfortmiate creatures are tormented by an evil spirit, but I am sure 

they are not. The instance mentioned 
and caves. “ “ luke viii. 26-36, was most remarkable ; but there are 

some very similar at the present day— furious and dangerous maniacs, who 
wander about the mountains, and sleep in tombs and caves. In their worst 
paroxysms they are quite unmanageable, and prodigiously strong. And this, 

I suppose, IS about what the evangelists mean by their breaking the chains and 
fetters with which they had been bound. Mark and Luke certainly do not 
mean that no chains could hold them, but merely that those commonly used to 
confine such people were not sufficient for these inlhriated demons. It also 
apeare that they went naked ; for when they were healed, they were found 
clothed and m their right mind. And it is one of the most common traits in 
Naked, tp madness that the victims refuse to wear clothes. I have often seen them 
absolutely naked in the crowded streets of Beirht and Sidon. There are also 
cases in which they run wildly about the country and frighten the whole 
neigMourhood. These poor wretches are held in the greatest reverence by 
Moslems, who, through some monstrous perversion of ideas, believe them 
0 be inspired and peculiarly holy. It would certainly be rash to decide that 
tins calamity was the work of evil spirits, and yet the manifestations are so 
inhuman and satanic, and the real causes so mysterious, that I am not much 
disposed to dispute the point with the natives of the country, who ascribe the 
mischief to supernatural agency. 

But this was not exactly the subject discussed last night. The conversation 
Terms was started by one of the company reading Deut. xviii 10 11 • There shall 
among you any one that useth divination, or ai observer of times, 
ture. or an enchmiter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, 

? ^ necromancer.” His wish was to have these names in his 

tobic Bible explamed, many of which were unintelligible to him. Our first 
effort, you rpember, was to affix definite ideas to the words themselves ; and, 
pth the aid of the doctor and our Syrian friend, we made quite a cri- 
tical coterie m appearance, with our English, Arabic, Syriac, Tulgate, Sep- 
tuagmt, and Hebrew. The results, however, were not very striking or im- 

divination. The first of these names we concluded was applied to any person who 
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prophesied or uttered oracles, the means by which he obtained them being ini- chaptee 
material. The Septuagint translators seem thus to have understood it. 

The second seems to look toward the clouds, and probably the professors of An ob- 
this art dealt in lucky and unlucky days, expounded omens, and prognosticated 
future occurrences mainly by observing the clouds. We have this sort of 
witchcraft in abundance. 

• The third Is rendered by the Seventy, and those who followed them, by a An en- 
word signifying to augur from the flight of birds; but the Hebrew seems to 
connect it with serpents. Our translation is near the truth in calling these 
enchanters. Probably they employed serpents in their enchantments. 

The fourth is obviously from a Hebrew root which signifies to uncover, A witch, 
reveal, and may refer to fortune-tellers, revealers of stolen goods, hid treasure, 
and the like. The Seventy have pharmakos, a compoimder of drugs and magic 
charms, but by what authority I know not 
The fifth is hobair huber. In Arabic this would mean a repeater of news, a charm- 
and may refer to giving forth auricular responses, or to a repetition of invoca- 
tions and incantations. 

The sixth name in our list the Seventy seem to have thought meant ventri- a consult 
loquism ; and 'aobe may mean belly, but our English translation is probably 
correct, — a consulter with familiar spirits. It is not unlikely, however, that 
these diviners, by means of ventriloquism, pretended to converse with their 
familiars,” and to receive audible responses from them. Even the wise So- 
crates laid claim to the aid of some such spirit. 

The seventh were those esteemed supernaturally wise, magicians perhaps, a wizard, 
and such as performed wonderful tricks by sleight of hand, superior cunning, 
or profounder insight into the mysteries of nature. And the eighth was a 
necromancer, a consulter of the dead, like the witch of Endor and our modem a necro- 
dealers in spirit rappings.” nmuccj*. 

Besides these, there are other kinds of divination, and other names emploj^ed other 
in the Bible, whose signification is doubtful. The magicians mentioned in 
Gen. xli. 8, and Ex. vii. 11, and 22, do not appear to have belonged to any 
of these classes. Probably they were originally Egyptian priests, who alone 
understood the art of writing and inteiqneting their sacred hieroglyphics. It 
is plain, however, that they professed to work wonders by their occult sciences, 
of whatever sort they were. Joseph pretended to divine by the aid of his cup 
and Isaiah mentions astrologers, star-gazers, and monthly prognosticators, 

Daniel several times speaks of the assoppim, which the Seventy have rightly 
called magi, or wise men. Our translators render it astrologers. 

Well, have you been able to identify these ancient kinds of divination with 
practices still found in these countries ? It occurs to me, however, that several 
of them are closely related, and that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
professors of these occult sciences were restricted to any one kind. On the 
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contrary, they would resort to all, or to as many as they were masters of. Tims 
an astrologer would not only draw his astrolabic figures and diagrams, but ob- 
serve times, compomid magical drags, recite incantations, write charms, and so 
on, through all the labyrinths of the black art. 

Doubtless, for we find this true at the present day among the clumsy imita- 
tors of those ancient adepts. Perhaps the superstition most common at pre- 
sent is that of charms. People of every rank and station in society, and of 
every creed and sect, employ them for themselves, their children, their houses, 
their horses and cattle, and even for their fruit-trees. Amulets and charms 
are hung aroimd the neck, or hid away in the bosom ; they are suspended from 
the arch of a newly-built house ; they dangle from the throat of horses and 
cattle ; and fig and other trees have cabalistic signs drawn upon them, to guard 
against the evO eye. 



AMULETS. 

The charms most in repute among all sects are brief sentences from their 
religious books, UTitten with certain formalities, and frequently accompanied 
with cabalistic diagrams, drawn by those skilled in these magic mysteries. I 
have examined many of them. They are sewed up in sniail sacks, generally 
heart-shaped, and suspended from the tarbush of infants, round the necks of 
larger childi’en, and about grown-up people according to their particular fuicy. 
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Like nostnmis in medicine, tliese amulets, are believed -to defend the wearer ■ chapter' 
from, sickness and .accidents,: irom the malice of enemies, from 'balls in a, battle, ^ : 

Supposed 
uses.' 


CIIAKMS. 

from robbers by the way, from the evil eye, evil spirits, and, in short, from 
every species of calamity. There are some so potent that the possessor is 
rendered invisible to robbers, is perfectly safe in the hottest battle, and need 
fear neither jan, ghoul, nor devil by night or day. While I "was wandering 
about with the Egyptian army during the revolt of Palestine against Ibrakiin 
Pasha in 1834, 1 was assured by officers of respectability that Ibrahim would 
come in after a skirmish with the rebels, loose his girdle, and shake out the 
balls which had been aimed at him, beaten quite fiat, but none of them had 
Injured hia. This was ascribed to the potency of the charms about liis per- 
son. The Moslems generally wear portions of the Koran, which they caE 
hejahs, or they write an endless string of the names; and attributes of the 
Deity, or the equally numerous titles of Mohammed. These curious and 
absurd combinations are deposited in tin or leather eases by the poor, and in 
silver and gold by the ■wealthy. The Moslems, Druses, Metawelies, Kiisai- 
reans, Ismaiiiyehs, Yezidies, Bedawin, Kow, Jews, and Christians, all have 
not only their peculiar charms, but also their separate coimter-charms, to de- 
feat and neutralize those of their enemies. Any one who has read the 
“ Arabian K ights,” with Lane’s notes, will have obtained a tolerably complete 
acquaintance with this whole subject, and the customs are identical down to 
the present hour. 

Another kind of charm, very common, seems designed not so much to ward in sick- 
off the approach of evil as to relieve from its actual presence and pressure. 

Thus, when a person is sick, the relatives place at his head a copy of their 
most sacred books, Kori\n, Bible, Church-book, or whatever they most rever- 
ence,— a picture, image, or relic, or some treasure brought from Mecca or 
Jeinsalem, or from the tomb of some dead saint, or the body of some living 
one. In the absence of Doctor Y , I was lately called to see the sick son 
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of oneof the most respe^ble Moslems of Sidon. At his head was an old 
. rotten rag, as filthy as the vilest hermit could inake it. This could on no 
account be «ai>oved. It was part of the sheet of a very holy man now living 
thousand piastres, and was possessed of most 
potent efficacy. The child, however, died, greatly to the dismay of the father 
About the same time, a Ctastian father called me to visit his son, dangerously 

button placed under the lad’s cap, in 
will L*f. away the disease. He recovered, and I suppose the button 
wdl be famous a long time to come. I was once dragged in the utmost haste 
to see an Arab friend, said to be bleeding to death at the nose. The friends 
hadstnek vanous Arabic seals about his taM, and the Mood stopped, as 
they said, through their potency. ’ 

This sort of superstition is not confined to the East. Scott’s fail- lady of 
Branksomes Tower, when she drew the splinter from the breast of bold Belo- 

blood. Indeed, Scott himself seems to be more than half a believer in his 
own Pfod'g'es ; and Scotland and Ireland boast of as many, as potent, and as 
complicated charms as any country in the world. They are equally rich in 
mefficinal and magical compounds. Most of them, it may be, are inade and 
used without any definite reference to invisible beings, good or bad but others 
are done with their avowed assistance. And so it is ’even lo j the S 
tiansofthisconntiy. wie unris- 

malignant potency of the evil eye is veiy prevalent with 
if vl are they of this blight, that 

..ame of the Prophet, of God, or of the Virgin, with a brief petition for nro- 
tertion, or at least say Mashallah (an exclamation of admiration or praise to 
God). If you extol the beauty of a horse, you must immediately spit on it • 
and the same is done sometimes to a child, more frequently, howLr they 
merely blow m its face and repeat a charm. The bright red or white fi’-wes 

Ser°anfSr T ^ ^be eye from the fruit, lest it should 

wither and fall In short, against this mysterious source of evil there are 

countless charms and counter-cbarnis. 

pother superstition is that of fortune-telling. This is practised mainlv 
by female gipsies, as m other countries, and with the same fooleries Kor 
need we wond^ that this world-wide practice should prevail in the seSi- 
ouihzed Bast, since it is found m such countries as England France and 

^ stolen goods by incan- 

_ and other means. I spent the summer of 1835 at Bmmmanah and 
my Moslem servant, without my knowledge, resorted to an old sheikh with a 
present to mquire after some spoons which had been stolen frfm m; He 
He made his rude diagrams ip the sand, muttered his cabalistic adTH&ns,' 
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and engaged that the stolen property would be returned to a specilied place at cuAm-m 
a given time. I have forgotten the particulars, and also the explanation by 
which the servant accounted for the failure of the operation without casting 
discredit upon the supernatural powers of the sheikh. Men who acquire a 
reputation for success in this business are greatly honoured, and resorted to 
from all quarters. One of our Protestants in Merj Aiyun was formerly cele- a prac- 
brated for skill in this department. Of course he has renounced all such 
practices now, and also denounced them, but he has often amused me with 
anecdotes about this trfide. Once he was returning home through the Huleh, Anec- 
and found a poor woman at a mill on the upper Jordan beating herself in 
despair because some one had stolen her meal-bag. There w^ere Arab tents 
not far olF, and, as Arabs are by profession thieves, he suspected that one of 
them had the missing bag. Calling them all before him, he told them his * 
suspicion, and declared that he had an infallible test by which to detect the 
thief, and to it they must submit, or he would lodge a complaint against them 
with the governor. They all stoutly denied the charge, and offered to submit 
to his test. He then cut bits of straw, equal in number to that of the Arabs, 
all of the same length, and kept the measure himself, giving a bit to each of 
them, Now,” said he, in his most imposing manner, “ keep these bits till 
the morning, each one hy himself ; tlien bring them to me, and I will measure 
them ; if any one of you has the hag, his stick will have grown longer hy so 
mmhr Of course, each hid his splinter in his bosom, and in the morning one 
was found as much too short as he said it would grow while in possession of 
the thief. The credulous rascal, not doubting but that it would actually grow, 
had broken olf just the length which he supposed had been added during the 
night. When thus detected, he confessed the theft, and restored the poor 
woman her bag. 

Our friend was an adept in all sorts of divination. On a certain occasion, 
when travelling in Belad Beshara, he met a man on his way to consult 
another celebrated thief-detecter. Greatly rejoiced to meet our friend, he 
earnestly requested him to return and spend the night at his house, in order 
to detect -who had stolen from him a bag containing a hundred Spanish dollars. 

He found him living in a large house, with three brothers, all married, and he 
suspected tha,t one of the wives had stolen the money. When evening was 
hir advanced he told his suspicion, and demanded that the women should be 
brought before him, each one alone. Putting on his most terrific look, he 
ordered each one to turn from right to left, then from left to right, to sit dowm, 
get up, stand still, etc., muttering all the wMe some lionible gibberi>sh in a 
hollow, sepulchral voice. One of them became deadly pale, and trembled 
exceedingly. This he fixed on as the thief. Watching his opportunity, he 
gave her a significant look, and then said aloud, I find the house very hot” 

(it was summer), and I shall sleep on the terrace, under the vine-arbour.” As 
he expected, about midnight the woman crept stealthily to him, bringing the 
bag of money, and begging Inm to keep her secret. He did so, and the next 
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PAKT morning gave tlie man his money, but would answer no questions as to how he 

got it. JChis man is a doctor after the Arab fashion, and often resorted to 

magical combinations and charms to eke out his small pharmacopoeia and more 
scanty knowledge. He did this more especially in his treatment of maniacs, 
and those supposed to be bewitched ; and he has had surprising success, mainly, 
I suppose, on the principle that « faith worketh wonders.’’ These poor people 
and their friends had unbounded confidence in his ability to relieve them ; 
hence they did just as he directed, and his general prescriptions were Quite 
judicious. 

Astrology He was also an adept in astrology, so far as that very ancient science, 

chymy. Arabic books. There are but few who now prac- 

tise it, but I lately had a call from an old Moslem who wished to ascertain the 
exact latitude of Sidon, as he needed this item to complete one of his astro- 
logical combinations, There are many more who practise alchymy; indeed, 
not a few have spent their life and fortune in costly experiments in search of 
the universal alkahest by wliich all metals are to be transmuted into gold, and 
all diseases cured. They uniformly deal in charms and incantations. 

Serpent- One of the names in our catalogue has reference to seri)ents, and David, in 
Psalm Iviii. 4, 5, speaks of serpent-charming, as does Solomon in Ecclesiastes 
X 11; and Jeremiah, viii. 17; and this kind of enchantment is still prac- 
tised. 

I have seen many sei’pent-charmers who do really exercise some extra- 
ordinary power over these reptiles. They carry enormous snakes, generally 
black, about them, allow them to crawl ail over their persons and into their 
bosoms, always, however, with certain precautions, either necessary or pre- 
tended to be so. They repeatedly breathe strongly into the face of the serpent, 
and occasionally blow spittle, or some medicated composition upon them. It 
is needless to describe the mountebank tricks which they perform. That which 
I am least able to account for is tlie power of detecting the presence of serpents 
in a house, and of enticing or charming” them out of it. The thing is fiiv 
too common to be made a matter of scepticism. The following account, by Mi- 
Lane, IS a fair statement of this matter: ^^The charmer professes to discover 
without ocular perception (but perhaps he does so by a peculiar smelL, wdiether 
there be any serpents in the house ; and if there be, to attract them to him, as 
the fowler, by the fascination of his voice, allures the bird into his net As 

^in^self, the dicarmer has, 

a house!” cases, to exercise his skill in an obscure chamljer, where he might 

easily hike a serpent from his^ bosom, bring it to the people without the door, 
and affirm that he had found it in the apartment ; for no one w'ould venture to 
enter with him, after having been assured of the presence of one of these rep- 
tiles within. But he is often required to perform in the full light of day, sur- 
rounded by spectatoi-s ; and incredulous persons have searched liim before- 
hand, and even stripped him naked ; yet his success has been complete. He 
assumes an air of mysteiy, strikes the w^alls with a short palm stick, whistles, 
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makes a cliickmg.iioise witli'liis tongue, and spits upon the 'ground, and, gene- oHiPTEa ' 
rally says, I adjure you by God, if ye be above, or if ye be below, that ye come 
forth. I adjure you by the most great name : if ye be obedient, come forth ; find 
if ye be disobedient, die 1 die 1 die !” The serpent is generally dislodged by his 
stick from a fissure in the wall or from the celling of the room. I have heard 
it asserted that a serpent-charmer, before he enters a house in which he is to 
try his skill, always employs a servant of that house to introduce one or more 
serpents ; but I have known instances in wdiich this could not be the case, and 
am iiicliiied to believe that the dervishes above mentioned are generally 
acquainted with some physical means of discovering the presence of seiqjents 
without seeing them, and of attracting them from their lurking-places. 

What these “ physical means ” may be is yet a secret, as also the means ” 
by 'which persons can handle live scoriiions, and can put them into their ])osom 
without fear or injiiiy. I have seen this done again and again, even by small 
boys. This has always excited my curiosity and astonishment, for scorpions 
are the most nialignant and irascible of all reptiles. The Hindoos, and after 
them the Egyptians, are the most famous snake-charmei’s, scorpion-eaters, 
etc., etc., although gipsies, Arabs, and others are occasionally found wlio gain 
a vagabond livelihood by strolling round the country and confounding the 
ignorant with these feats. In Psalm Iviii. 4, 5, 6, there is evidently an allu- Scripture 
sion to certain kinds of serpents 'which cannot be charmed: Their poison is 
like the poison of a serpent ; they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ear, which will not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charming never so 
wisely.” J eremiah refers to the same fact : “ Behold, I will send seipents, cock- 
atrices, among you, which will not be charmed, and they shall bite you, saith 
the Lordr^ Such an assertion would scarcely be made in name of the Lord 
if the fact "was not 'well established. So Solomon says, Surely a seipent 'tvill 
bite without encbantmeiit.”^ Such serpents there still are, which the charmer 
caimot subdue; and instances are related in which they have Men victims 
to their daring attempts to conquer these deaf and obstinate cockatrices. 

There is also cnrrent an opinion that the adder will actually stop up his The adder 
ear with his tail, to fortify himself against the influence of music and other 
charms. 

Exorcism of demons and e^dl spirits is still practised, and with many super- Exorcis- 
stitions rites and magic charms. But this is so common in all the ancient 

■ moiiSn 

clmrches that it needs no illustration. We meet with it frequently in the 
history of the apostles, and it would seem that the eclat of working real 
miracles induced many to imitate them by exorcism and other magic opera- 
tions. Thus, at Ephesus, “certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon 
them to call over them "vidiich had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, .say- 
ing, Wc adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth.” ® Exorcists are still very 
common, and their exploits are silly enough. 


^ Jer. viil 17 


s Eccles. X, 11. 


3 Acts xix. 33. 
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The dervishes and Moslem sheikhs make some bold attempts at super- 
imtural operations, and with singular success. Take the following : Early on 
the morning of May 9th 1837, the people of Beirht were seen hurrying along 
the road toward Sidon, evidently intent upon some great aflair. I soon ascer* 
tained that two celebrated pilgrims were returning from Mecca, and that the 
dervishes were to perform extraordinary feats on the occasion. The whole city, 
male and female, rushed along the road to meet them, accompanied with ban- 
ners, dnims, cymbals, and other musical instruments, singing, dancing, clap- 
ping hands, and whirling round and round like a top as they passed. In about 
an hour they returned. The crowd was now immense, and the countenances 
of many exhibited signs of the most intense exultation. In front of the pro- 
cession caine four flags of green, white, and black, the flagstaffs being siu- 
mounted witha double crescent of metal. Behind these marched a number 
of dervishes froin a distance, dancing with aU their might, and performing 
their most fanatical and fantastic pranks. They were naked to the waist 
wore a tall, conical cap of drab felt, and were the vilest and most savage-look- 
ing creatures I ever saw. Two of them carried long iron spikes, the head of 
which was a ball as large as an orange, and with many chains attached to it 
The sharp end of this instrument they struck with great violence into their 
cheeks and and so deeply that it hung suspended without being held by 
the hand. I know not by what trick this is performed, though I have often 
seen it done, and have carefully examined the instrument. Two others had 
long spindle-like spikes thrust through the cheeks. This was a fact and I 
saw It done by a dervish in my own house ; but he had long before made holes 
through his cheeks, which had healed up, like those in the ears for rings. 
These his bushy beard completely concealed. After the.se savages came four 
mom flags ; then two very holy dendshes, riding on small horses. They pre- 
tended to be altogether absorbed and WTapped up in devotion, prayed inces- 
santly with them eyes closed, and took no notice of the vast and tumultuous 
crowd around them. The frantic people prostrated themselves on the ground 
before them, kissed their broad stirrups or the flags, but most of aU the two 
pil^ims, who now made their appearance, and seemed to be fagged out and 
in danger of being kisKsed to death. 

Just at the entrance into the open medan, south of the city, a long pave- 
inent of boi^ was formed in the following manner: The first lay on his face, 
mth Ins head to the south ; the next with feet to the souths and so on, heads 
and feet, to the end of this living cordm-oy causeway, the people crowding 
them as close to one another as possible. A dense wall of spectators on either 
side made a lane, along which the two dervishes actuaUyro* on top of the 
leys f Torn end to end. I stood directly above them, and saw the operation 
fan ly performed, and saw the boys jump up again apparently unluirt. Mv 
own Moslem servant was one of them, and he assured me that the sheikh’s 
horse was not heavier than a cat. The thing is not diflicult to explain. The 
boys were close together, the ground soft and sandy, the home small, his shoes 
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flat and smooth, and, lie walked' as, if .treading on eggs;' and yet manyof the', ohaptee 
lads, I have ascertained, were really bruised, and vSome seriously injured. The 
whole scene, however, was demoniacal in the extreme. It is called Doiiseh, 
and is accompanied with a multitude of magical and superstitious ceremonies.* 

There is now, or was until recently, in Cairo, a magician called ’Abd el Mesmer» 
Kader el Mugraby, wdio performed wonderful feats of magic, so like our 
modern Mesmeiism that I must ascribe to him the priority in this species of 
witchcraft. I have conversed with gentlemen, both English and others, who 
give the most extraordinary accounts of their interviews with this man. But, 
lest they may Iiave exaggerated, or, perhaps, might not wish to figure in such 
society, I will refer to Mr. Lane’s book. His account is abundantly full, and 
undoubtedly authentic, and throws light on the matter in hand. 

In preparing for the experiment of the riwgic mirror of inh, ihQ magician Tiie magic 
first asked for pen and ink, a piece of paper, and a pair of scissors ; and, having 
cut off a narrow slip of paper, wo’ote upon it certain forms of incantation, to- 
gether with another charm, by Avhich he professed to accomplish the experi- 
iiient. He did not attempt to conceal these, but said that the object in view 
was accomplished through the influence of the first wmrds--Tiirshoon and 
Turyooshoon — which were the names of two genii, his ‘^familiar spirits.” Here 
is the translation : — 

“ Turslioon, Turyooshoon, come clown, 
come down. Be present. Whither are gone 
the prince and his troops? Where are el Ahiimar, 
the prince, and his troops? Be present, 

ye servants of these names. And this is the re- 
moval, and we have removed from thee the veil, and thy sight to-day is piercing— cormf, 
eofrecV' 

Having written these, the magician cut the paper containing the forms of 
incantation into six strips. He then explained that the object of the latter 
charm was to open the boy’s eyes, and make him see into what is to us the in- 
visible world. 

Mr. Lane had prepared, by the magician’s directions, some frankincense and The pre- 
coriander-seed, and a chafing-dish with live coals in it. These were brought 
into the room, together with tlie boy, w%o was placed on a seat, with the 
magician before him. Some frankincense and coriander-seed were put into the 
dish, and then, taking hold of the boy’s right hand, the magician drew in the 
palm of it a magic square, and wrote in it certain Arabic numerals. In the 
centre he poured a little ink, and desired the boy to look into it, and tell him 
if he could see his face reflected in it. The boy replied that he saw his face 
clearly. The magician, holding the. hofs hand all the while, told him to con- 
tinue looking intently in the ink, and not to raise his head. 

* [May not this explain the allusion in Isaiah li. 23: “But I ■will put it” (the cup of trembling) 

“Into the hand of them that afflict thee*, which have said to thy soul, Bow down, that vre may 
go over: and thou hast iaid thy body as the ground, and as the street, to them that went 
over?*’ — E d.] 
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PAW He then took one of the little slips of paper inscribed with the forms of ni- 
. — _ ca-ntation, and dropped it into the chafing-dish upon the burning coals, and, as 
he did this, he commenced an indistinct muttering of words, which he con- 
tinued during the whole process, excepting when he had to ask the bov a ques- 
tion, or tell him what he was to say. The piece ofpaper containing tile words 

from the Koran he placed inside of the fore part of the boy’s cap? He then 
asked if he saw anything in the ink, and wan answered No; but, in about a 
minute after, the boy, trembling and affrighted, said, I see a man swoopiiv^ 
tie ground. When he has done sweeping, said the niagidan, tell me. Pr^ 
sently the boy said, He has done. 

The magician again interrupted his muttering to ask the boy if he knew 
what bainik (flag) was; and being answered Yes, desired him to say, Brmg a 

flag. The boy did so, and soon after said. He has brought a fln-g. What 

colom IS it ? said the magician. The boy replied RkI. He was told to call for 
another flag, which he did; and soon after said he saw another brought, and 
that It was Hack. In like manner he called for a third, fomth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh, which were white, green, black, red, and blue. The marickn 
then asked him. How many flags have you now ? Seven, answered the boy. 
\Vhile this was going on, the magician put the second and third of the several 
Slips of paper, upon which the forms of invocation were written, into the chaf- 
ing-dish, and fresh frankincense and coriander-seed having been reiieatedlv 
added, the fumes became painful to the eyes. The boy was next desired to 
S.J, Lnng ttie Sultan’s tent, and pitch it. This he did, and about a mhmte 
alter said. Some men have brought the tont-a large green tent; they ai-e 
pitching it ; and presently added, They have set it up. 

How, said the magician, order the soldiers to come and pitch their camn 

aronnd the tent of tlie Sultan ; which was done immediately. The ma^ioian 

putting the fourth and fifth slips into the fire, said. Tell some of the people to 
bring a bidl. The boy gave the order, and said, I see a buU ; it is red • four 
meii are dragging it along. At his command they killed, cooked it, and then 

ate It lip before Ins eyes They have done, said the lad, and are washing their 

hands. The magician then told him to call for the Sultan ; and, having done 
so, he said, I see the Sultan riding to his tent on a bay home, and he has 
on his head a high red cap ; he has alighted at his tent, and sat down in it 
Desire them to bring coffee to tlie Sultan, said the magician, and to form 

r‘!r The magician had put the last 

of the SIX little strips ofpaper into the chafing-dish, muttering nothing but the 
words of the wntten_ invocation, except on two or three occasions, wiien he 
saw, If they demand information, inform them, and be ye veracious 

Here ends the long prepara,tion, and it certainly was magical eiiousL All 

T Mr. lane proceeded to test the boy by a varietv of ques- 

S?™!* *;°;f>^^®“^^’'e^towhichwereoftenstrikinglycoiTect; but he does not seem 
ture ofthe “ {f'® successful that time as at some others which have been de- 

opemtion. sonbed to me. I have never heard anything like a satisfactoiy explanation of 
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tills matter, and Iia.Te none of my own. There are magicians in E.gypt now, as cbatteb. 
there w^ere in the days of Moses, and their achievements fill a reflecting mind 
with very serious thoughts. This description of Lane covers the whole series 
of magical forms and ceremonies practised by others, for other purposes, with 
but slight variatk)ns. 

I asked one in Sidon whether these names, Turshoon and Tiiryooshoon, 
were known and employed by Mm ; and he said they were. In short, tliis 
whole subject is involved in no small mysteiy. It exercises a prodigious influ- 
ence on Oriental society, and always has, and merits a thorough examination. 

The boy evidently saw just such scenes as are depicted in the wiidest stories The scenes 
in the Thousand Nights, and I suspect that this very art ivas in greater per- 
fection then than now, and that the gorgeous creations of that ivork ivere, in lights.’'’ 
many cases, mere verbal pictures taken from the magic mirror of ink. 

But our conversation is running deep into the liours of rest, and the sub] ect 
is almost boundless. We may meet with it again. Let us iioiv seek protec- 
tion from Him who slumbers not, both from actual evil and from hideous 
visions of the night, while we resign ourselves to “ nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep.” 


CHAPTER XIL 
SARAEEND TO TYEE. 

Feelings of the people. 

The Omit lion 

Bangers of the sea-coast to towns. 

Eoe and gazelle. 

The liiver Litany. 

Eagles. 

Moiith of the Litany. 

Mount liennon. 

Tyre— Prophecy. 

February lalh. 

What sno'w-capped peak is that which appears beyond these nearest moun- 
tains,? '■ , 

That is tlie very head of old Hermoii. You have been out among Sarepta’s peak of 
ruins, I perceive, for from these only is the point you mention visible. But few Hennon. 
travellers see it, nor would you, if it had not been covered with fresh snow, and 
lit up by the rising sun. 

These sights and names make me realize with delightful certainty that I am 
actually wdthiii the Holy Land. 

However that may be, it is nearly certain that our blessed Lord once wmlked 
over this very plain, and gazed on those identical hills. I have the impression 
that it was to Skarepta he came, in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, ^ to visit, per- 


Siircpta or Savafoucl. 
Elijiili’s “loft.” 

Lessons, 

O.iuirrics and tombs. 

The Plu^nicians— origin of 
Canuanite tribes. 

Meaning of “ Canaan.” 
Caves of b-miun. 

Extent of Phtfitiieia. 

Syrian tribes and sects. 
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^art haps, the place where his great foreniimer Elijah lived and wrought miracles ; 

J! and that the woman of Canaan, whom Mark calls a Syro-plioenician,^ belonged 

to the city of that poor widow with whom the prophet resided. He raised her 
son from death.^ The Saviour delivered this one’s daughter from the power of 
the devil. , ' ® 

Sarafend This small village on the hill to our left, called Sarafend, is the modern re- 
— Sarepta. presentative of Sarepta. It seems to have been btiilt there after the twelfth 
century, for at the time of the Crusades the city stood on the shore. Of course 
the widow’s cave, and all other ancient sites now shown under the hill of Sara- 
fend, are apocryphal. 

Those who merely ride along the common road form too low an estimate of 
the size of the ancient city. There are two distinct groups of ruins. One on 
the headland, immediately west of this, ’Ain el Kunterah. This may have 
been the harbour of Sarepta; and here, I suppose, was the fortress which 
Phocas mentions in the twelfth century, and also the chapel erected over the 
reputed house of the widow. Some of those old foundations which we have 
just examined may mark the exact spot. Our translation makes Elijah live in 
Elijah’s a loft, but not very accurately. In Hebrew it is ’alliyeb, and this is the 

“ loft. common Arabic word fbr the upper rooms of houses. This ’alliyeh is the most 

desirable part of the establishment, is best fitted up, and is still given to 
guests w'ho are to be treated with honour. The 'women and servants live below, 
andfheir apartment is called ardiyeh, or ground floor,— in common parlance 
simply heit or house. The poorer sort have no ’alliyeh. We may infer several 
things from this word: that the mode of building in Elijah’s time, and the 
custom of giving the ’alliyeh to the guest were the same as now; also, that this 
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widow woman was not originally among the very poorest classes, but that her 
extreme destitution was owing to the dreadful famine which then prevailed. 


i Mark vii. 26, 


a 1 Kings xvli. 17-23. 



sakepta— tombs. 
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The little cliarnlter raade fnr Elijah by the Shimammite^ is also calledhilliyelij chaptsk 
and was therefore an upper room^ respectable and comfortable. They are more .f 
retired than the loAver apartments of the houses and, of course, appropriate for 
the resting-place of propliets. 

The main ruins of Barepta extend southward for a mile or more, and are Ruins, 
very considerable. Tiiey are now being dug over, perhaps the twentietli time, 
for stone to build the barracks at Beirut. Observe what masses of rubbish are 
heaped up over tiie plain, among which appear broken columns, marble sla,bs, 
sarcophagi, and other relics of a fiomisliing and wealthy city. That dome, sur- 
jnoimting the tomli of Khudi- .^ibu Abbas, is supposed by Dr. Kobinson to be 
the successor of the Ohristian chapel built by the Crusaders ; and tliis may be 
so, though Khiidr is the Moslem name of St. George, for which somewhat 
fabulous saint the Mohammedans have veiy gi’eat respect. 

One ought not to pass away from this remarkable sj)ot v^ithout laying up in Lessjons 
his inner heait the noble lesson taught by the \\idow and her barrel of meal. 

In her utmost want— about to cook her last morsel and die— she yet listens to 
the call of humanity, brings water for the thirsty prophet, and shares with him 
her final meal. Go and do likewise. Li hours of greatest darkness and desti- 
tution, share with those mure needy than yourself, and let the morrow take 
thought for itself. Who does not often need the lesson to prompt his reluctant 
vsoul to deeds of cliarity, and the result to fortify liis feeble faitli ? How many 
poor Gentile sinners have urged the plea of the Syro-plioenician woman fur the 
crumbs of mercy which fall from their Lord’s table, ^ and have been disiuisse<I 
with the like benediction I 

Lonely and lowly Sarepta ! scene of stupendous miracles, fare-thec-wcll ! 

The Saviour of the world has set liis seal of immortality on thee. Thy name 
will ever teach the great triith, that tlie fovour of our common Father above was 
never confined within the narrow limits of Jacob’s seed ; for unto no city of all 
the tribes of Israel was Elijah, sent, l3ut unto a poor widow within thy walJs.^ 

Let them of the “ synagogue” be “ filled with wrath,” but we shall cherish tliy 
memoiy ail the more for the sweet lesson. 

This low, fiat Tell, with its mined khan, is called Eihaizera-n, and so is the 
brawling brook south of it. The plain and rocky hill side are covered with tiie 
remains of a large place ; and on the veiy top of that inigged promontory are 
ancient sarcopliagi, cut in the live rock ; and the base of the mountain between Quanies 
it and Saraferid aboimdsin old quarries, with their accompanying houses for the and tombs, 
dead. This fine plain before us reaches to the cave and tombs of ’Adiun, some 
three miles ahead. The ruins about the cave are identified with the Ornithon 
of the Greek geographers, and tesselated pavem-ents and other remains of 
ancient habitations appear in many places along the shore. 

I find it difficult to realize tliat we are passing over, and so quietly too, a 
region whose eventful story runs back to the earliest records of our race. Is 
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the land and the''b:ook, 

Herodotus opens his celebrated History with this sii 
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rnlsed land, Icmg cotttto often in alliance with the cn>ipTEE 

Idiigs of Jiidali anil Israel 

ffhe exact of the Canaanitish tribes that were destroyed cannot, in canaaiute 
all cases, be determined. The Hittites, we know, from the histoiy of the 
patriarchs, lived in the neighboiiiiiood of Hebron.^ The Jebnsitcs possessed 
Jeimaleni until the time of David and in K'limbers xiii. 29, we read that 
the Amorites dwelt in the mountains not only of Palestine proper, but of 
Gilead and Bashan, east of the Jordan, while those who were called Canaan- 
tUs, by way of eminence, occupied the sea-board and the regions near the Jor- 
dan. ' fJancian'ites were probably a mixture of different tribes, who took 
the name of their common ancestor. The Amorites, we may suppose, became AmoiUes. 
the most numerous, poweiiui, and corrupt of all the race, for they are fre- 
quently made to represent the whole. Thus, in Genesis xv. 16, it is said, 

The iniquity of the Amorite is not yet full and so in 1 Kings xxi. 2G they 
have the same bad eminence assigned them. Og, king of Dashan, and Sihon 
of Heslibon, were Amorites, They were the ruling tribe in the south-west of 
Judea, as we learn from Judges i. 31-36. The Amalekites dwelt in tlie land Amaiek. 
of the south. There is some uncertainty about the origin of this people, 
although they figure long and largely in Hebrew history. It is evident tiiat if 
Shtrihe d. Amalekites is mentioned in Genesis xiv. 7, they could not have 
been descended from the grandson of Esau, the brother of Jacob. In Genesis 
xxxvi, 12, Moses tells us that ximalek was the son of Eliphaz by a concubine ; 
and Josephus adds that a part of Idumea was called Amalekitis, from the 
descendants of this grandson of Edom. The ^^coimtry of the Amalekites” 
winch Chedorlaomer smote in the days of Abraham, I therefore take to be 
the district that was really inhabited by Amaiek wlien Moses wrote, but those 
who dwelt tliere when Chedorlaomer ravaged that country irere of some other 
race. Moses, in that passage, speaks of the country^ not of the people. The 
Amalekites spread over the whole soutliern desert, and even into Palestine 
proper. They were a fierce, Vv'arlike race, and manifested the most inveterate 
hostility to the Jews throughout ail their histoiy ; and for their ferocity and 
cruelty they were utterly excluded from mercy. While of Edom in general it 
is said, ^‘ Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother ; of 
Amaiek, the Lord said unto Aloses, Write this for a memorial in a book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua ; for I will utterly put out the remem- 
brance of Amaiek from iiiicler heaven.”’^ This terrible sentence was again 
repeated to Saul : ^^Kowgo and smite Amaiek, and utterly destroy all that 
they have.”‘'> And Saul, in executing the command, says to the Kenites (ver. 

6), ^^Go, depart' ; get you down from the ximalekites, lest I destroy you with 
them.” Tims the land of this latter people was also forfeited to Israel, accord- 
ing to the promise in Genesis xv, 19, though they always continued on friendly 
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FABI 

I. 


Kadraon- 

it^s. 


terms with the Jews. Of the Kenizzites nothing is knowm^ nor are they 
heard of in the subsequent histoi^ of the Bible, 

The Kadmonites are supposed to have resided about the head-w^aters of the 
Jordan, under Hermon, This name is still preserved among the Kusairiyeh 
north of Tripoli, and they have a tradition that their aiicestors were expelled 
from Palestine by Joshua, It is cmious, also, tliat a fragment of this strange 
people still cling to their original home at ’Ain-Fit, Zaora, and Ghiijar, near 
the foot of Hermon. I Iiave repeatedly travelled among them in their own 
mountains, and many things in their physiognomy and manners gave me the 
idea that they were a remnant of the most ancient inliabitants of this country. 
We may yet become better accpiainted with them before our pilgrimage is 
Rephaims. completed. The Kephaims are often mentioned as giants and ralers among 
the people of the land. King Og ’was one of them, and so, I suppose, ivas 
Goliath, A tribe of them resided, long before, in the north of the Hauran, 
and were defeated and subdued by Ohedorlaomer.^ They also d’^velt in the 
south of Judea even down to the time of David, if not later. The Perizzites 
seem to have been a mingled race lilce the Ccmaandtes^ and their residence 
was in the mountains of Judea, and northward in Ephraim as far as the plain 
of Esdraelon.2 It is plain, from Joshua xi. 3, and Judges iii. 3, that the liivites 
dwelt mainly along the Avestem base of Hermon, and up the great Wady et 
Teim, between the two Lebanons, unto the entering in of IlaDiath, toward 
Baalbek. There is good reason to believe that, with the seven Canaanitish 
Ihmilies condemned to extermination for their pre-eminent wickedness, there 
were various other tribes mingled, especially on the outskirts of the Hebrew 
territory ; the Kadmonites and llephaims, as we have seen, on the east ; the 
Moabites and Arabs on the south-east; the Amalekites on the south; the 
Philistines from Egy^rt on the soiith.-wcst ; the Phcenicians of Sidon, Tyre, 
Dor, etc., on the 'west, and the Maacathites and Geshmites on the north ; and 
still beyond these were the Arkites, Arvadites, Zimrites, Sinites, and Hamath- 
ites. These were not attacked by Joshua, and doubtless multitudes of their 
bretliren from the south escaped and took refuge among them. Kor are there 
wanting faint traditions to confirm this supposition. I have visited the pri- 
meval seats of aU these old tribes—Hamath, Sin, Ziniri, Ruad, and Area. 
The tenacity with which these and other places cling to their ancient names 
of names. truly wonderful. One is not only surprised, but startled, to hear ignorant 
peasants pronounce, without an effort or a moment’s hesitation, over shapeless 
ruins, the very names by which they were called by Moses and Abraham three 
or four thousand years ago. 

Do you suppose that the Phcenicians, so celebrated in ancient story, the in- 
ventors of commerce, of manufactures, and of letters, and the founders of so 
many splendid colonies, were really Canaaiiites, and consequently the de- 
scendants of Ilam? 


The Plioe- 
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I do, and tliat notwitlistanding what has been wiitten by learned men to cnAPrEa 
prove tliat they came from tlic shores of the Ked Sea, or from the Aral>ian, or 
even from the Indian Ocean. The Bilile is now almost our only authority, and 
it is explicit. Josephus, who lived in this countiy nearly two thousand years 
ago, and had access to documents which have long since perished, does not 
even allude to a suspicion of such an immigration from the south ; and if there 
ai’e, or ever have been, cities and temples on the Persian Gulf, or along the 
Arabian Ocean, with names similar to those of the Phoenicians, it is mucli 
more likely that those who them were emigrants from this countiy than 
that this country was colonked from them. It is extremely probable that the 
Phmnieiaus did establish colonies in those parts. Their general practice was 
to form permanent settlements wherever they earned on commerce— in the 
islands of the ]\Iediterranean, in Asia Minor, in Greece, and in Spain, possibly 
in England, certainly at Carthage, and along the northern coast of Africa. 

We know also from the Bible and from other sources that they traded exten- 
sively in the Bed Sea, and along the southern shores of Arabia and Africa, and 
are therefore quite prepared to find traces of them along those coasts. The 
foimtain-liead of the Plicenicians, however, was Sidon and her reno^vned 
daughter Tyre, 

I see that the name Canaan is derived by some critics from a Hebrew root Meaning? 
said to signify low land; and it is maintained that it was given to tlie inliabi- 
taiits of this country because they dwelt on the sea-board, and not because they 
were descended from the son of Ham. 

Such philological criticism, when applied to questions of this kind, is fiir 
from satisfactory ; and in the present case, if it could be proved that there is 
such a Hebrew word, it is obvious that it could not be ap^jlied to the Canaan- 
ites with any propriety, for they resided in all parts of the land, and not merely 
on the shore and the low plains, and from them the w-hole conn try, though 
veiy mountainous, was called Canaan. In short, we have from the remotest 
antiquity, and on the very best authority, the origin of tliis name in that of the 
gi’eat ancestor of the several tribes that settled the coimtry soon after the 
Deluge ; and one can scarcely avoid the suspicion that it is because this author- 
ity is the Billie tliat ceitain savants have called it in question, and have 
rummaged aiiioug Hebrew roots and <ioiibtfui scraps of heathen authors, v/ho 
knew nothing about the matter, in order to cast suspicion upon the sacred 
records. But here is something more interesting than dry historical discus- 
sions. Let us turn aside, and examine these grey resting-places for Phm- 
nicia’s ancient dead. 

This cave, with its mcuith blackened by the smoke of gipsies, is, of course, Caves or 
chiefly natural, though it was formerly plastered, in part at least, and fitted 
for a dwelling, or possilily a cistern, like those at Beit Jibrin. The tombs ^ 
were cut by quarriers who lived in the town wdiose ruins are scattered over the 
plain. These quarries extend for miles southward, and are crowded with 
sepulchres. Ilie inhabitants seem to have done nothing but ciuany stone for 
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Other cities, and cut sepiilchies for themselves. Many of these tombs are as 
perfect as when first made, but the- doors are all gone, and the tombs empty, 
and were so, most likely, two thousand years ago, They are nearly all of the 
same pattern, having a small ante-room in front, and a door leading from that 
into the body of the tomb, which is about six feet square, with niches on three 
sides for the dead, the door occupying the fourth. Some of them are cut into 
the rock where it is nearly horizontal ; in which case a square shaft was sunk 
about three feet deep, and from that a low window leads into the tomb. A 
deep giuove ran round the face of the rock above, to turn the water away from 
this entrance. There are a few words of a Greek inscription over that tomb 
just south of this cave. The rest are absolutely destitute of architectural orna- 
ment, device, or inscription of any kind. The ancient Phcenicians delighted to 
cut their tombs in the perpendicular faces of the rock left in quarrying, as is 
seen on all this coast, and particularly at Tortosa, Ladakiyeh, and Suadea. 

Did Phoenicia extend as far north as Ladakiyeh ? 

The people did, whatever may be said of the comitiy. The Sinites settled, 
I suppose, along the Eiver Sin, and doubtless they spread round the shore to 
Ladakiyeh, and may have even reached to the mouth of the Orontes. This 
would agree with Strabo. The largest extent of Phoenicia, therefore, was from 
the Sinites on the north to Dor on tlie south. Phcenicia proper, however, 
reached no farther northward than to the Eleutheras, the modern Nahr Kebir, 
in tbe plain of Akkar. The width of territory belonging to these small states 
differed gi*eatly. The plain of Jebile, where the Sinites dwelt, nins far back 
into the interior. The Zimrites, or Zemarites, had scarcely any level land, for 
the mountains shut down upon the very margin of the sea. So also the Arvad- 
ites were probably confined to a narrow strip along the coast ; but the Arkite 
had the magnificent plain of June: The plains of Tripoli, IBiitrone, Jebail, 
Beirut, Sidon, and Tyre, are comparatively narrow, but that of Acre is twenty 
miles long, and from sLx to ten broad. Ko doubt the Phoenicians possessed 
also the western slopes of the moimtains ; and the Sidonians and Tyrians ex- 
tended their territorial limits to the Ijon and the Huleh,— -perhaps still farther 
to the east. The average breadth of their estates, however, could not have 
been more than twenty miles. 

Syria has always been cursed with a multiplicity of tribes and religions, 
which split up the coimtry into small principalities and conflicting classes— 
the fruitful parent of civil war, anarchy, and ail confusion, hlor has this 
source of miscMef been materially mitigated down to the present hour. This 
will appear but too evident from the following statistics. The Moslems, 
who are the ruling class all over the country, except in Lebanon, may number 
about . . . . . . . . . . 800,000 

They are divided into two principal sects— the Sunites and Sinites. 

There may be 50,000 Kurds . . . . . , 50,000 

The Kusaii'iyeh occupy the mountains north of Tripoli, and may 

amount to . v * • • . f . 150,000 
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20,000 


Druses. 


The Isittailfyeli and Yezzidy are too few to merit specific attention ; 
and the same may be said of the Kowar or gipsies, who are found 
in all parts. They wdil not amount to more than . , 

The Druses occupy the southern half of Lebanon, extend over to 
Herinon, and out into the Hauran— a few thousands reside in Jebel 
el ’Alah, west of Aleppo, and on Carmel apd the mountains above 
..Acre. They number about . . 

The Jews are about 25,000. In Jerusalem 7000, in Damascus 5000, 

Aleppo 4000, Bafed 2000, Tiberias 1500, Hebron 600, and the re~ 

: mainder in Be,iriit, Sidon, etc., etc. . 

The Maronites, chiefly of Lebanon, maybe . . . . 

Tlie oithodox Greeks, in all parts of the country . . . 

Armenians 20,000, Jacobites 15,000 . . . . . 

There are Papal oflslioots from tliese sects, wdiich may number 70 or 
80,000 . . . . ... 

There axe a few Latins in most of the large cities, and also Protestants in vari- 
ous parts. 

This gives a total of 1,610,000 ; which, of course, is only as close an approxi- Total 
mation as the very imperfect statistics of the government and of the differ- 
ent sects enable us to make.'^ . 
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[In connection with the abore division of the sects of Syria and Palestine, it may be uaefiii liolijjfioua 
to give a brief account of tile several religious creeds. We are indebted for the infornuition creeds, 
which we here abridge to the valuable work of the Kev. J. L. Porter. 

1. The Mahometans or BIoslems.— Under this general head may be classed, 1. The SofmiMs 
(Sunites), traditlonists, or ortliodox Mahometans, who, besides tlie written Koran, acknowledge 
the authority of the Senna, a Collection of traditional sayings and anecdotes of Blahomet. 2. 'J'lie 
Ji/etawikh (sing., BIiitawaly)--followers of Aly, son-in-law of Mahomet, whom they deem the 
true Iinam—rejecters of the Senna— allied in faith to the Shi-ites of J’ersla, and very scrupulous ;is 
to distinctions between clean and unedean. 3. The Kusairkyeh, or Ansulriych ; but tlieir religion is 
a secret-something, perhaps, between jUahornetanisin and Christianity. (Sea an account of 
them at <dnip. xvi. p. 22f>.) 4. The Ismailieyeh^ whose religion is also a ray.stery,— originally a 

sect of Slu-ites, and descendants of “ the Assassins " in the time of the Crusades. 

JI. The Di:u.ses.— T he origin of this sect is remarkable, and their tenets and modes of worship 
arc kept as secret as possible, Hakim, an Egyptian, gave himself out to be a prophet; and 
in the eleventh century, one of his follow'ers, expelled from Egypt, took refuge at the western base 
of Mount IJermnn, ajid Itecame the founder of the Dmses. They believe in the unity of God, 
and in the manifestation of God in the person of several individuals, the last of whom was 
JIhkim. They believe also in the constant existence of five superior spiritual ininisto's, of whom 
Hamza and Christ were the greatest, diieir religion, they Ijold, shall one day be triumpdiant, 
and Hakim shall reign in person. Tiietran.sniigration of souls is one of their tenets. They meet 
in their chapels every Thursday evening, but what passes is unknown. It is believed that they 
are fully more a political than a religious sect. They are very united, and very fierce in war. 

They are accommodating in religion, and have even offered to become Christians, in order to 
obtain the protection of this country. They are of two classes, — the ’Okkal, or initiated ; and the 
Juhljul, or ignorant. 

III. Thj3 Christians.— a full account of the native Christians will be found in Wilson’s 
“Lands of the Bible." Tiiey are divided into several sects: 1. The G7'eel:s ^ — so called because 
connected with the Greek or Oriental Chiircli, — all natives nf .Syria. There are two patriarchates, 

— Antioch and Jerusalem,— and sixteen bishoprics. Tlie priests must be married men. 2. Tim 
Syrians or Jacobites^ a sect separated from the Greek Church on account of tlie Mono])hysito 
heresy. Their service is in Syriac, Their number is very small S. Mm'oniks. Tins sect 
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In this eniimeration the Arab tribes that roam over the deserts are 

not ^ included. Very little is known about their numbers, and estimates 
by different individuals yaiy surprisingly. They may be 200,000, possibly 
half a million. It is interesting to notice how these various populations are 
distributed over the country. Lebanon has about 400,000 inhabitants, gathered 
into more than six hundred towns, villages, and hamlets. Of the cities of 
SFia, Damascus is the largest, as it is the oldest-perhaps it is the most an- 
cient city in the world that is now flourishing and populous. It numbers about 
120,000. Jerusalem, the most interesting city on the globe, has only about 
18,000; Aleppo has 70 or 80,000, Beirut from 40 to 50,000, Hamah 33 000 
Hums 25,000, Antioch 20,000, Tripoh and Harbor 18,000, Edlip 10,000, Lada- 
10,000, Tyre 3500, Acre 5000, Khaifa 3000, Nazareth 
3000 Safet 4000, Tiberias 1500, Jenifln 2500, Nablus 12,000, Jaffa 11 000 
Baraleh 4000, Gaza 16,000, Hebron 6000, Bethlehem 3500. In Lebanon 
Zahleh IS the largest, and has about 11,000 inhabitants. Deir el Kamar 
has 7000, Hasbeiya, in Hermon, has about 6000, and Rashaia 2.500. I need 
scarcely remind you that the entire population is gathered into towns and 
Villages. 

The various religions and sects live together, and practise their conflicting 
superstitions m close proximity, but the people do not coalesce into one horned 
goneous comraimity, nor do they regard each other with fraternal feelings 
The Sunnites excommunicate the Shiites-both liate the Druse, and aU three 
detest the iSiisamyeh. The Maronites have no particular love for anybody 
and m turn me disliked by all. The Greeks cannot endure the Greek 
Cathohcs-al! despise the Jews. And the same remarks apply to the minor 
divisions oi this land. There is no common bond of union. Society has no 
continuous strata underlying it, which can be opened and worked for the gene- 
ral .oenefit of ^1, but an endless number of dislocated fragments, faults, and 
times, by which the masses arc tilted up in hopeless confusion, and lie at every 
conceivable angle of antagonism to each other. That omnifio Spirit that 
brooded over primeval chaos can alone bring order out of such confusion, and 
reduce these conflicting elements to peace and concord. 

Another curious fact is, that, with the e.xception of the Jews and Bedawfn 
Araos, no one can trace back his omi origin to any ancient race or nation. 
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The general mass of the Moslems are the mingled descendants of the varions chapter 
races who composed the population of the Greek empire at the time of 
Mohammed ; and this original confnsion of races has been infinitely augmented 
during the twelve centuries of their lawless occupation. In all the Oiiristiah 
sects there has been the same blending of primitive races, and a large infusion 
of foreign and European blood during the times of the Crusades, and subse- 
quently, even to our day ; so that the most intelligent and learned admit that 
it is absolutely impossible now to ascertain their true national origin. The 
Maronites, as a body, may have descended from the ancient Syrians. The 
Is^usairiyeh suggest the idea that they are the miserable delris of the accursed 
Cauaanites. The Metawelies appear to have immigrated from Persia ; — they 
have a decided resemblance to the Jews, The Moslems of Palestine, and 
particularly from Carmel southward, have largely intermingled with the Egyp- 
tians. Perhaps some of their peculiarities of manners, countenance, and 
language, may have been derived from the old Philistines, who came originally 
from Egypt, as I believe, and not from Cappadocia or Cyprus. In the inhabi- 
tants of Lebanon and the plains at its base we may possibly find some traces 
of the original Phoenicians. The Druses are Arabs, who came from the eastern 
confines of Syria, and settled in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon within the last 
nine hundred years. 

I^To other country in the world, I presume, has such a multiplicity of Antapfon- 
antagonistic races ; and herein lies the greatest obstacle to any general and 
permanent amelioration and improvement in their condition, character, and 
prospects. They can never form one united people, never combine for any 
important religious or political purpose ; and will therefore remain w^eak, in- 
capable of self-government, and exposed to the invasions and oppressions of 
foreigners. Thus it has been, is now, and must long continue to be— a people 
divided, meted out, and trodden down. 

From tliese tombs of ’Adlun to the Kasimieh, the plain is called Abu el 
Aswad, ironi a brook of that name which cuts through the centre of it; or 
both plain and brook derive this name (Father of Black) from the extreme 
blackness of the soil. There are three paths— one along the base of the hills, 
the main road through the centre of the plain, and a third by the sea- 
shore. We take the latter, to avoid the mud. From the brook southward, 
the regular road is now soft black mire, in the depths of which every ves- 
tige of the old Roman pavement (if there ever w^as one) has entirely disap- 
peared. 

Have these rains along the shore no name ? To judge from the extent 
of ground covered -with foundations, fragments of Roman brick-work, tessel- 
ated pavements, and general rubbish, there must have been a large city 
here. 

They probably mark the site of the ancient Omithon, though this is not TiieOmi- 
ceitain. They have now no other name but that of ^Adlun. We shall pass 
many otlier sites, for the entire coast was once a continuous village, like tlie 
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Bride in the Song of Songs has fallen upon a veiy lame comparison for her 
■charms.. , ' ' — ■ , . — 

Ay ; blit observe, it is she that is black, not the tents of Kedar, perhaps j Black 
not the curtains of Solomon, certainly. These may have been extremely beau- 

tiful. But even black tents, when new, and pitched among bushes of liveliest 

green, have a vezy comely” appearance, especially when both are bathed in ; 

a hood of evening^s golden light. And here we have started up, and sent leap- 
ing over the plain, another of Solomon^s favourites. What elegant creatures 
those gazelles are, and how gracefully they bound I My beloved is like a roe 
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or young heart : behold, lie cometh leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon 
the hills.” ^ These lovely harts are very timid, and descend at night to the Tiieroe 
plains to feed among the lilies until the day break and the shadows flee away.^ 

This is alluded to in the charge to the daughters of Jenisalem, “ By the roes 


and by the hinds of tlie field, that ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till he 
please.”'^ We sliall meet these graceful gazelles ail through 8yria and Pales- 
tine, and the more you see of them the greater will he your admiration. Solo- 
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nion is not alone in his partiality. Persian and Arab poets abound In refer*» 
ences to them. The fair ones of these fei-vid sons of song are often compared 
to the coy gazelle that comes by night m^ pasticres upon their hearts. These 
’ cruel gazelles, with graceful gait and liquid eye/' are foimd in other lands, 
and graze on other hearts besides those of Persian poets. The sacred writers 
frequently mention gazelles under the various names of harts, roes, and hinds. 
They are celebrated for their, activity. Thus Jacob says of ifaplitali, “ He is 
a hind let loosef’^ and his mountains abound in gazelles to tliis day. Asabel 
was light of foot as a wild roe.” ^ And Pavid sings, He maketh my feet lilve 
hinds’ feet, and setteth me upon my high places.” ^ I have often stopped to 
admire the grace, and ease, and fearless security with which these pretty 
animals bound along the high places of the mountains. They are amiable, 
afiectionate, and loving, by universal testimony; and accordingly Solomon 
says, Let her— the wife of thy youth— be as the loving hind and pleasant 
roe and no sweeter comparison can be found. It is implied in Jeremiab 
xiv. 5 that the hind is particularly fond of her young; for the prophet illustrates 
the severity of the threatened dearth and famine by declaring that the very 
hinds forsook their young in the field, because there was no grass. Pavid com- 
pares In's longing for the living God to the panting of the hart for the water- 
brooks.^ I have seen large flocks of these panting harts gather round the 
water-brooks in the great deserts of Central Syria, so subdued by tliirst tliat 
you could approach quite near them before they fled. But here we are on the 
banks of the Kasiiiiieh, and yonder, at the foot of the bridge, our lunch awaits 
us. This bridge, which now springs quite across the river by one bold and 
lofty arch, is not old, for Maundreli, in 1696, found the ancient one broken 
down, and he and his party had gi-eat difficulty in crossing ; and so should we 
without a bridge. 

So I should judge, for it is the largest river I have seen in this country, and 
appears to be Ml to the brim. You call it Kasimieh? 

It is the ancient Leontes, and its present name, except just at this place, is 
Litany; apparently a corruption of the Latin — or perhaps that is merely a 
Latinized form of Litany. It is by far the largest stream that empties into the 
head of this sea, except the Orontes. Both these rise in the great plain of 
Cmle-Sjria, and close together. The Orontes flows north, the latter south and 
south-west. The watershed of the valley between the two Lebanons is some- 
where about Lebweh, but the farthest permanent source of the Litany is the 
copious ’Ain es Sultan at Baalbek. Even this is entirely used up during the 
season of irrigation, and not a drop of its water reaches the sea. bfumerous 
fountains, however, rise out of the centre of the plain, and being joined, first 
by the strong stream of Zahleh, and afterward by the nmch larger one from 
’Anjur (Ain Jur), the united river meanders through the lower Biik’ah in a 
soiith-’westerii direction, some fifteen miles, to Jub Jennin. Below that it 
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flows in a coiistantlj narrowing vale for six or seven miles, to Jisr Ktiraone, OifAPTEa 
Hot far from this bridge its volume is increased by the stream fnnn the noble 
foiintaiiis of Mushgliarali. From this oiiwai’d the litany is engaged in a. 
furious struggle with Lebanon for a passage to the sea. It has cut out foi* sint-niar 
itself a iiaiTOw groove in the solid strata, so deep that no one at a little distance 
aside from it would suspect that a powerful river rushed between him and tlie 
opposite rocks. Yet there it is at the bottom of the chasm, all in a foam of 
vexation, leaping, darting, roaring along. How it whirls roimd the jutting 
l:,)ase of some mighty eliff, so sharply that you are sure it bursts from the rock 
itself. Below^, it runs madly against another tow^ering wall, frojii which you 
see no escape ; but it does, and, darting along the base at a terrific rate, 
launches its whole force against a similar barrier, only to recoil in shattered 
fragments, and shoot like an arrow down some secret pathwaxy, quite hid<ien 
by overhanging rocks and interlacing sycamores. After about ten miles of this 
work, it does, in reality, come forth* from the dark month of the monntain. 

At a place called Kfiweh — window — it has tunneled through a rock more than 
ninety feet thick, and comes out quietly at the bottom of this solemn chasm. 

Not long to rest, however, for iininediately afterw’'ard it springs madly down 
among large boulders, reduced in width to half a dozen feet, but of depth un- 
knowm. The road passes over this natural bridge from Wady et Teim to 
Kihah, on Lebanon. Some six or eight miles farther south, the road from 
Jezzin to Hasbeiya crosses at Jisr Burgus, and there the traveller has a fine 
specimen of oiir river and its behaviour among the rocks. But you must look 
upon it from the cliffs of Elat, some five miles helow, where it is eight hundred 
feet beneath you, tearing at the very roots of Lebanon, and rasping out a pas- 
sage for itself with mighty din and desperate haste. I have sat for liours in a 
sort of dreamy ecstasy, gazing into this chasm — have let myself down from crag 
to crag, until I stood all alone at the bottom— have reclined midw’ay up its walls 
upon some projecting slieK, and w^atched, now the timid conies creep out and 
sun tliemseh'es, and now' the bold eagles going and returning to their eyries in Eagii^s,, 
the cliffs. There are thousands of them, and their manoeuvTes, particuiariy 
when coming home, are very entertaining. There comes a pair of tliem, just 
visible in the blue depths of heaven. See how they sail round and round, in 
ever-narrowing gyrations, as Miltoifs Prince of Darkness 

“Down from the ecliptic' 

Threw' his steep fligia hi many an aery wheel.” 

And now^, right over the chasm, they poise themvselves a moment ; then, like a Their 
lK)It from the clear sky, down, down they come, head foremost, with wings 
collapsed ; sinking far ];)elow their eyrie, they round to in a grand paratiola, 
and then, with tw'o or three backw^ard flaps of their huge pinions to check theii 
fall, like the wiieels of a steam-boat reversed, they land in safety among their 
clamorous children. How' take the glass, and see how they divide among 
their gross and greedy chicks the prey wiiicU they have brought from far. 
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PART Gome to Blat, vain manj and answer tliy Maker. Botli tlie eagle inoiint np at 
' tby command, and make her nest on liigh 1 Sbe dweiietli and abidetli on the 
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rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong place. From thence she seeketh 
the prey ; her eyes behold afar off. Her young ones also suck up blood, and 
where the slain are, there is she.’’ ^ 

Descrip- Moses, in that beautiful ode which he spake in the ears of all the congrega- 
tion by Qf Israel, refers to the habits of the eagle in a way wliich I have never 

miderstood : As an eagle stiiTeth up her nest, fiuttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the 
Lord did lead him.”^ Bo you suppose that the parent eagle literally beareth 
her yoiuig on her wings ? 

' It is not necessary to press every poetical figure into strict prosaic accuracy. 
The notion, however, appears to have been prevalent among the ancients, that 
the eagle did actually take up her yet timid young, and carry them forth to 
teach them how, and emholden them to try their oto pinions. To this idea 
Moses seems to refer in Exodus xix. 4 : “Ye have seen w^hat I did unto the 
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E,g}'ptians, and lioiv I bure you on eagles* '\ringSj and brought you unto inyself.” chapter 
T lio fact is not iinpossilile : tlio eagle is strong, enough to do it, but I am not 
aware tliat such a thing has ever been witnessed. I myself, however, have seen 
the old eagle fly round and round the nest, and back and forth past it, while 
the young ones fluttered and shivered on the edge, as if eager, but afraid to 
launch fortli from the giddy precipice. And no wonder, for the nest is on 
high,-’ and a fall from thence would end their flight for ever. If Moses w'as Bescrip- 
not the author of Job, they seem both to have been familiar with this ])ird and 
its habits. One allusion is veiy striking : ‘OHer eyes behold afar The job. 

power of vision in the eagle is amazing, almost incredible. No sooner does a 
kid fall in the wilderness among the thick bushes, than some of these keen- 
sighted hunters after prey notice it from their pathway in mid-heaven, and, 
circling round and round, they pounce do\m upon, and hem* it awny to then 
nest. This appears to be done purely by sight. 

, To what fact in the life of the eagle does the Psalmist refer in the promise 
to the righteous that they shall renew their youth like tlie eagles 
: Perhaps merely to his coming forth in a fresh costume and in youthful Renewing 
beauty after the moulting season ; or it may refer to the fact tliat this 
bii’d is long-lived, and retains his vigour to extreme old age. 

But we have not yet clone with our rivei*. Turning westward, below Blat, it 
has cut a channel across the southern end of Lebanon, at a pflace called the 
Khfltweh, some two hundred feet long, and so very narrov/ tliat I liave sat on 
the west side and laid my liaiid on the opposite precipice, which rises at least 
one hundred feet perpendicular above the water. The river darts, swift as an 
arrow, through this gi’oove, and, like the shuddering visitor, seems to hold its 
breath in terror. From this onward for a few miles the scenery is less wild, 
until it turns the comer south of the castle of Shhkjf, and makes hitlieiward 
toward the sea. This last descent of eighteen Ijr twenty miles abounds in 
noble scenery, but it must be seen to be appreciated. The whole length of the 
Litany, with its countless doiibiiiigs, cannot be less than one hundred and 
twenty miles, and in that distance it descends Mi four thousand feet. Euro- 
pean engineers have entertained the idea of carrying a railway up the Litany Proposed' 
to the Bilk’ ah, from whence it could easily pass to Hamath, Aleppo, and 
the Euphrates, and also to Damascus, Palmyra, and Bagdad ; but no one will 
dream of such an enterprise who has explored the long, wild gorge, and found 
out wiiat it really is. This river is not mentioned in the Bible. Perhaps it is 
too far north to come in tlie way of Biblical namative. It seems to have formed 
the northern boundary of the territory actually suMmd by Israel, for I cannot a boima- 
find a single city on this side of it inhabited by either Naphtali or Asher, ary of the 
though Dartd and Solomon 'may have held a temporary and not very wnll 
defined swvay over some places farther iior-th than even Sidon. Thus Josephus 
seems to imply that Area, beyond Tripoli, was subject to Asher; but the 
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identity of the place refeixed to with the seat of the Arkites may well be 
doubted. Nor does the fact that the border of xAsher reached to Zidon prove 
that the line of actual possession crossed the Litany, for no doubt Zidon 
extended her rule down to it, and thus the border would reach tlmt of Sidon 
on the banks of this river. Whether the line of ^errm/mnt possession corre- 
sponds ivith the utmost limits included in the original promise, is a question 
whicli we may examine at some future stage of our pilgrimage. 

This khan is now much dilapidated, and was ancient two hundred and forty 
years ago, when Sandys passed this way. It has been a castle as well as khan, 
and served not merely to protect the traveller, but to command tlie road and 
the bridge over the river. In its |)resent form it may have been built by the 
Crusaders, but there are traces of more ancient work about it. The name 
suggests, or rather coincides with, the idea that this river, with its most im- 
practicable gorge, was the dividing line between the territory of the Jews and 
that of Sidon. Kasimieh signifies dimsioYi, or that which divides, and it 
appears always to have separated the governmental districts from each other, 
and does so now. There is no ascertained Jewish site in Belad es Sliukif, 
whereas Belad Besharah, on the south of the river, abounds in tliem. Asher 
and Naphtali came to the Kasimieh, and we can trace their actual possessions 
thus far, but no farther ; and we have, therefore, in this river, the Divider, a 
sort of second Jordan to the Holy Land. 

To avoid the mud in the plain, we will take down to the shore, and follow 
its windings to Tyre, a pleasant ride of not more than two hours. How the 
river meanders and doubles, as if reluctant to lose itself in the sea ! Were not 
this low plain unhealthy, there would be a large town near the mouth of the 
river. It is the best fishing-ground in all this part of the coast, and the 
markets are often supplied from here, even so fixr north as Beirut. The direct 
road to Tyre passes below some mins on the hill side, called Muhail^eeb, and 
there are many evidences thereabout of a former population thick as bees. 

Farther toward the city is the fountain Babuk, which Pococke calls Bakwok, 
and around it are traces of an ancient city. An aqueduct once carried tfic 
water over the southern plain ; but, like most other works of utility in this land, 
it is now destroyed. Here we have a considerable ruin on the shore, and 
aiKJther ahead of us, which must have been a Large city. These fragments of 
unfortunate ships along the beach show that this celebrated mart of trade has 
but an insecure roadstead. The only protection for vessels, except the island 
itself, is tliat wall of rocks, which extends from the north-west corner of the 
island a mile or more into the sea, in a line parallel to the coast ; lout they are 
not coiitiniious, and are too low to present any aiiequate obstacle to the waves 
during a storm. In 1834 I lay eleven days behind them in a crazy Italian 
brig, and found it a most insecure berth. We were often in the utmost dan- 
ger of coming on shore. In ancieixt times, however, the smaller shipping then 
in use found shelter in a harbour within the city, wliere boats still ride in per- 
fect safety during the wildest gales, Benjamin of Tudeia, in his usual style of 
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exa^eration, says tliat this was the finest harbour in tlie world It was^ no chaptur 
doubt, larger in the eleventh, century, when that traveller saw it, than at pro- 
sent ; deeper also, and niiidi ].»etter protected ; still, it must always have Ijeeii 
too confined and shallou" for any but small coasting craft. 

Look xiow at Je]>el cs Sheikh, towering above the mountains to the north- ^roimt 
east. This is one of the most striking and impressive views of IJernion yon Eenuon. 
will ever have. You observe that the nortli end is much higher than tljo 
soutls, and the centre is lower than eitlier. The old Sheikh, therefore, seems 
to have at least tw^o heads ; and this may be the reason why the name is soiiic- 
times plural, or duel, in the poetic hooks of the Biljle. 

Who can. realize that yon insignificant \nliage is Tyre, the city that said, I 
am a god'; I sit in the seat of God ^ 

It is all that remains of her. But weep not for Tyre. Tins very silence and Tyre, 
solitude are most elocpient and emphatic on themes of the last importance to 
the repose of Christian faith. True, indeed, the imagination is disaj)pointed. 

There is nothing here of that which led Jf.)shna to call it the strong city” more 
than three tliousand 3 'ears ago ‘^—nothing of that mighty metropolis which 
bafiied the proud Kebuchaclnezzar and ail his power for thirteen years, until 
every head in his army wUkS bald, and every shodder peeled in the hard seiwiee 
against Tyrus^— nothing in this wretched roadstead and empty harbour to re- 
mind one of the times when nieriy mariners did sing in her markets—no visible 
trace of those towering ramparts which so long resisted the utmost efforts of 
the great Alexander. All have vanisiied utterly like a troubled dream. But 
the Christian would not liave it otherwise. The very veracity of Jehovah 
stands jdedged, or seems to be, to keep it so : “ Behold, I am against thee, 0 Prophe- 
Tyrus, and will cause many nations to come up against thee, as the sea causeth 
his waves to come up ; and they shall destroy the walls of Tpus, and break 
down lier towers. I will also scrape her dust from her, and make her like the to]) 
of a rock. And it sliall be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the 
sea, fori have spoken it, saith the Lord God.” ^ As she now is, and has long heem, 

Tyre is Godls witness ; but great, powerful, and populous, she would l)e the 
infidefs boast. This, however, she cannot, uiil not he. Tyre will never rise fr< >m 
her dust to falsify the voice of prophecy. Nor can I make any lamentatioji for 
her; she is a greater Idessing to the world now than in the day of her highest 
prosperity 
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February 27th. 

Tyre. We have now been two clays wandering over the rains of Tyre, and I nndei^- 
stand the tojiogi'aphy of the whole neighbourhood periectly ; indeed, Dr. Rob- 
inson bad made me better acquainted witli this place and its siirroundmgs than 
any other which we have yet visited. 

Robin- Ills description, though the best we have, will nevertheless hear amendment. 

Spthm the land does not p>roject to the soiith of the causeway, as be re- 

amended. presents, but it does to the north and north-west. Tlie west end of the island 
is not wliolly a ledge of rugged, picturescpie rocks ; there are a few such, how- 
ever, at the south-west comer. And again, it does not correspond very closely 
with fact to re})resent this as originally a !o7u/, narrow island. It was scarcely 
a mile in length, and not much less in breadth, measuring, from the extreme 
angle c»f the island, some foiu- hiuidred paces to the east of the present wail of 


* [We give, abridged, Dr. Robinson’s account of Tyre, referred to in the text : - “The peninsula on 
which Tyre, now Sfir, was built, was originally a long, narrow island, parallel to the shore, and dis- 
tiiT)t from it less than half a mile . . , The isthmus was first created by the Ihmous causeway of 
Alexander the Great, [who could not take nor reach the city without connecting it in this way with 

the mainland] . . . At presenl, the isthmus cannot be much less than half a mile in width It, 

lies between the shore and the more northern part of the island, so that the latter as seeii'from’ 
the shove, seems to jjvoject farther toMaircl the south of the isthmus tlian toward tiie north, and 
forms iiere a larger bay, althougli the harbour, or rather road in which vessels lie, is that on the 
north. I'he island as such, is not more than a mile in length. The part which projects on the 
south l^eyond the isthmus, is perhaps a quarter of a mile broad, and is rocky and uneven. It is 
now uuuccupied except by fishermen, as ‘ a place to spread nets upon.’ The soutliem wall of 
ilie city runs across the island, nearly on a line with the south side of the isthmus. Tliepi-esent 
city stands upon thejunction of the island and isthmus.. . Tiie western coast oftho island iswholly' 
a ledge of rugged, picturesque rocks. . . . The present Sfir is nothing more than a market town 
hardly deserving the name of a city. Its chief export is the tobacco raised from the nei<>-hbourl 
ing hills. Tlie houses are for the most part mere hovels. The srteets are narrow lanes, crooked 
and filthy. Yet the many scattered palm-trees throw over the city an Oriental chann Vol 
ii. pp, 4(53-467. 

Tyre, as is well known, suflfered two memorable sieges, one from Hehuchadnezzar the other 
from Alexander the Great. It became the seat of a Clirtstian church, then passed under Maho- 
metan rule, and continued so till the time of the Crusades. The Christians kept possession of 
it for a long time, but at last, about the end of the thirteenth century, it was destroyed by tlie 
Saracens. It has never recovered from the desolation then brought upon it: Its overthrow 
Vr'as a special subject Of prophecy.— Ed.] 
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tlic city. To I <! very nr;ciir5\h‘^, it is thirteen hundred and twenty-fivc paces one chapter 
way, and ten hioidriftl and ttdrty-'six the other,.' ' 

The caiisett'ay does not lie hetwecn the shore- and tlie northern part of tlie The cause- 
ishuidj” and it wonhl lot ha\'G reflected niiich Credit upon the sagacity of Alex* ' 
andcr’s engineers to have eanie-d it ■ in that direction, because the strait is 
broadetj and the sea dcepca’ there than toward the. south' end. Alexander. . 
would, of courso, l.uihl his ’A'oik ivl cit there was the least depth and shoitest 
dishuice. The point of the ishnl idutli extended feithest toward the 'ma,m- 
hiiid. lies directly f3a.st of the jount^uii nearly three hundred paces, as appears 
fiTdii t]}0 reniaiiis rtf Tyre’s most ancient wall at thafplace. ■ These veiy inter- 
esting remains were uncovered liy tpiaiTiers' some three years ago, but as the ' 
stmies ivero too heavy hu' tiieir purjtose, they left them, and they are now nearly 
buned again hy tlie shifting sand. From this point the island fell back rapidly 
toward tl iO nortinwxist, n nd more gradually toward the soiitli-wTSt. I doul>t not 
but that Alcxamler’s wuik iir>st toucbed this lirojecting angle. The largest part 
of tlic causeway, iiowTver, lies to the south of it, and the wind from that direc- 
tion has llicro tlirowii up the greatest amoimt of sand. 

There }'ei remains one solitaiy sjiecimeii of Tyrehsgi’eat sea-wall, that mighty oia 
bulwark whicli no enemy could overthrow. At tlie extreme northern cud of 
the island, a stone nearly seventeen feet long and six and a half thick, rests 
just wdiere Tyrian architects placed it tlioiisands of yeai’S ago. As in G\'eiy 
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case that I have examined, the foundation laid for these gigantic blocks is made 
with stone comparatively small When the sea is (puiet we will visit this inter- 
esting portion of tlie old wall, 

I do not believe that there ever was an available harbour south of the island. Harbour 
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PART li^ot only is the water too shallow, hut the sonth-we.st and west winds render it 
utterly unsafe to anchor there. When, therefore, authors speak of t’iTO, I sup- 
pose they must i'efer to the harbour and outer roadstead, both of which 
are on the north of the island. The natives, it is true, have a tradition that 
there was a harbour on the south ; but their story is connected 1vith incredible 
fables about a wall built by Alexander through the deep sea to Ras el Baiyod, 
a distance of eight or ten miles ! 

The number of granite columns that lie in the sea, particularly on the nortli 
of the islandj is surprising. The east wall of the harbour is entirely 
founded upon them, and they are thickly spread over the bottom of the sea on 
every side. I have often rowed leisurely around the island to look at them 
when the suiface ’was perfectly calm^ and always with astonishment. Tyre 
must have been a city of columns and temples par excellence. The whole 
north end appears to have been one vast colonnade. 

The land along the western shore, and the entire soutli half of the island, is 
now' given up to cultivation, pasturage, and the general cemeteiy of the towm ; 
and here are found the remains of those splendid edifices for 'wliicli Tyre was 
celebrated. About three years ago, the quarriers who were digging out stone for 
the government barracks at Beirut uncovered a large hajarij/eh--~fi.oor — a few 
feet below the surface. Descending through rubbish some ten feet farther, 
they came upon a beaiitii'ul marble pavement, among a confused mass of 
columns of every size and variety of rock. I -went do^vn and gi’oped about 
amid these prostrate columns, and found the bases of some still in tlieir oiiginal 
Buins of a positions, —parts of what was once a superb temple. One fra.gnient of verd 
antique wus particularly beautifiil. In an adjoining quarry they had just 
turned out a marble statue of a female figure, full size, modestly robed^ and 
in admirable preservation. May not this be the site and the remains of the 
famous temple of Belus, or of Jupiter Olympus, both mentioned by Dios j or of 
Astarte, or Hercnles, described by Menander ? It is the centre and highest 
part of the island, and must have been very conspicuous from the sea. The 
mind becomes quite bewildered with the miglity revolutions and desolations 
which siicli excavations reveal. The floor above these remains is the same in 
kind as those now made in Tyre j but the house to wdiich it belonged has wiioliy 
disappeared, and must have been destroyed before the city of the middle ages 
was built, for it is outside of the walls ; and yet tlie niins of this temple were 
then buried so deep below the surface, that the builder pro])aUy had not the 
slightest idea of their existence. This collection of columns and inarble floors 
was again covered up by the quamers in their search for available stone ^ and 
the unconscious tourist now walks heedlessly over wTecks of ancient splendour 
which astonished and delighted even the ^veil-travelled ^'Father of History’’ 
four centuries before the birth of Christ. The entire-’^southern half of the 
island is buried deep beneath just such ruins ; and I hope the day is not dis- 
tant when others will explore them besides poor quarriers, rummaging for 
building-stone at so many piastres per hundred. 
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Should any one ask jncrednloiisly, Where are the stones of ancient Tto cnApraB 
where, at least, tiie remains of those lofty towers and triyie walls which so 
excited the wonder and admiration of the Crusaders orJy some seven centuries xiie Tvro 
ago?— the preceding incidents will furnish a satisfactory rejdy. They are 
found in. this deptli of riii.os, spread over the island, and over the causeway of 
Alexainler ; they are found in Iier elioked-np harbour and at the bottom of her 
sea. They are at Acre, and Joppa, and Beirut, and in the mhhhh of oil those 
cities. In fact, the only wonder is, that so much still remains to reveal and con- 
the ancient greatness of this Pheenieian capital 

1)0 you suppose that the fountain outside of the gate has any connection 
with Ras.ei ’Ain? . 

The period of Tju'e’s greatest extent and glory w*as before tlie cause u'ay was 
made, and it is not probable that an aqueduct -was carried under the sea ; and, 
l)esi(les, this fountain is not on tlie edge of the island nearest the mainland, as WatCT 
it would have i)een laid sucli an a([ueduct been constructed, but tiiree hundred 
paces farther west, in the interior of the original island. There is no need of ^ 
such a lyyjotiie.sis to explain any apparent mystery about this fountain. The 
strata alongthe coast dip toward the sea, and %m.derit. Where they 
terminate abraptiy at the sliore, imiumei'able stieams of w'ater run out on a 
level with the smface and below it. There are hundreds of such streams aiung 
this coast, and some of them very large. A little north of Iluad— tl ie Arvud 
of the B.ible~a fountain bursts up from the bottom of tlie sea, of such eiior« 
inous size and power during the rainy months, as to make the "whole suiface 
boil like a caldron. Kow, apjdy this to our fountain. The strata of the plain 
ojjposite the city dip under the sea at a very small angle, and, of course, ]iiiss 
below the island. A sliaft sunk only a few feet deep will reach a stratum that 
extends to the mainland, and water riiiiiiing beneath tliat vStratiirxi will pass 
under the island. Out off sucii a stream by your shaft, ahd the water will 
rise as high as the conditions of t].te strata on tlxe neighbouring plain will 
admit. Accordingly, the people -will tell you tliafc water can ]»e found on any 
pni't of tlie is.land by digging to tlie proper depitli. It "will generally he .s«ime- 
what brackish, and this is to lie expected from the close pwiximity to the sea, 

'Tliese facts explain, as I believe, how it "was that the Tyrians could sustain 
such protracted sieges, as we know from history tliey repeatedly did. They . 
appear never to liave been stnucened for water, because they had a supply on 
their owm little island which the besiegers could not cut ohV 

Have you ever seen the shell-fisii from "which the far darned Tyrian purple 
■was oJitained? 

That variety of the m'lirex from which this dye was procured is found all along Tyrian 
this coast, ])ut it abounds most around the Bay of Acre. So also the Helix purple. 
Jantliina, from which a blue, with a delicate purple or lilac tinge, may be 
extracted, is equally abundant. After a storm in winter you may gather 
thousands of them from the sandy bcaeli soutli of Sidon. They are so ex- 
tremely fragile that the wmves soon grind them to dust. A Idnd of Buccinum 
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IS oimd here at Tji'e, which has a dark crimson colouring matter about it, 
wi h a bluish livid tinge. According to ancient authors, this was used to 
vary the shades of the purple. Pliny says the Tyrians ground the shell in 
mms to get at the dye. This could not liave lieen the only process, because 
the remnants of these sheUs found in pits along the south-eastern shore of our 
island were certainly broken or mashed, and not ground ; and the same is true 
wnh the shells on the sonth of the wall at Sidon. 

This Tyrian pmiile wgs celebrated in Greece even in the remote dp-e of 
Homer, who sings of 

“Belts, 

That, rich with Tyrian dye, refulgent; glowed.” 

The references to these colours of red, pinple, and scarlet in the Bihle, are 
more anoent stiU ; indeed, from Genesis to Revelation they are so numerous 
mid so mingled and Wended together, that it is almost imnossiUe to particu- 
lame them. Jfor is it nocessaiy ; the merest child can turn to a score of them 
And those colours arc equally prevalent and popular at tlie present day among 
all classes of Orientals. 

These and other matters, which connect the histoi^- of Tyre with that of the 
pople of God, are invested with peculiar ini crest; and I have long desired 
to hccome intimately and accurately acquainted with them. I encounter a 
ditticulty at the very lieginning of her story. Isaiah calls Tyre the “ daughter 
01 bidon; and Joshua mentions the “strong city Tyre” in describing the 
boundary of Asher;- from which it is certain that siie was not a very touuo- 
diu^hter even at the conquest of Canaan l,y the Jews. Yet Josephus, 
Stilting the exact time in winch Solomon’s temple was huilt, says there had 
passed two hundred and forty years from the foumhng of Tyre to tlie Imildino- 
of the temple ; but Joshua lived more than tour Imnch'ed years before Solomon! 
Here is a dKcrepancy of more than two himdvod years. 

_ There is ; and it is possiWe that Josephus wi'ote four hundred and foi-ty 
instead oi two hundred and foity. Such erroi^ in copying might easily occur! 
But Josephus liyed after the bcgiiming of the Christian era, and may have 
hau m hia raiiul the city that then e.xisted, and ad agiee that U was built 
long after continental Tyre. This Palai Tjms had been totally snbverfed for 
seven hundred yerns when the Jewish historian wi-ote, and he may have 
dropped it out of view entirely, and spoken only of tliat city coneeniing 
which the Roman world would feel interested. Insular Twe was very likel! 
not iiuilt more than two hundred and forty years before the time of Solomon 
At any rate, the testimony of .Joshua that there was a Tjtc in his day 
IS decisive; and if the statement of Josephus could in no way iie reconciled 
ivith it, we should not hesitate wliicli to believe. I understand him how- 
ever, to refer to different cities, and thus there is no contradiction. ^ 
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Wiierc do you find the site of continental Tyre? cnAprnH 

It extended, I sn])poso, from the great fountains of Eas el ’Ain nortlm-anl, 
included the long, low Tell Ilaheish as its acropolis, and in its greatest pros- site of 
perity probably reached the shore op]>osite the island. The whole of the Contin- 
is full of hurled foundations, Keschid Pasha, the present grand vizier, has 
purchased this neighliourhood, and within two years has planted fifty thousaiid Bought hy 
inulbei’iT-trees, besides olives and frait-trecs, and seems detennined to 
revive the place again. Put tlsc people say the cnteiprise must fiiil, because 
God lias declared that Tyre shall never be rebuilt. Thus fiir the success iS' 
not very satisfactory. The mulberry-trees flourish. , w- ell enough, but- the 
place has proved so unlicaltliy that the peasants refuse to reside there. Last 
summer the pasha’s agent had workmen erecting houses on Tell Habeish, 
lusd I was greatly interested to see that wherever the men dug for fiainda- 
tions, they came u])on old works, which n)ust have belonged to what 
Diodorus called Palai Tyriis in his day, Pliny says that it was thirty fnr- 
lungs from insular Tyre to th.e south, which agrees with this locality, and with 
no other. 

This was that joyous city. wIkjsg aiitiqiiity was of ancient days/’ oven 
when Isaiah sang the burden of Tyre, the cro’s^ming city, whose merchants 
are princes, whose trafllckers are the honouralde of the earth.” ^ The Lord of 
Hosts proposed by this utter overthrow to stain the pride of all glory, an<l to 
bring into contempt all the honouraltle of the eartii. It is of tliis city tliat 
Ezekiel says, Thun shalt he «a terror, and never slialt be anymore.”'^ And, so Never 
far as one can judge, it will never be a city again. Alexander, as Arrian hkeiy lo 
relates, scraped off the very dust of old Tyre to biiiid his causeway, and now agjUu?^^ 
you can find none of the remains except hy digging below tlic surface, Ihnn 
this feeble attempt of Resdiid Paslia- to revive the site of old Tyre iias proved 
a losing speculation. It is so sickly that not even a village of any size can bo 
established there, and, slioiild the idain become again densely peopled, the 
villages will be built at a distance from this fatal spot. 

Ill the propfiecies rola-ting to T}Te, there seems to be a blending together of The two 
the continental and tlm iusidar city, so that it is often diilicult to distiagiiisli 
whicii of the two is meant. 

There is; but this is m entire accordance with the general method of 
prophetic annouiicemeuts. Those of our Saviour in regard to the destmetiun 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem are mixed up with other matters con- 
nected. vvitii, or analogous to that great event, and it is impossible now to 
assign to each its proper part. Tliere is, in reality, a propriety in tlms joinixig 
together continental and insular Tyre, The same people— guilty bi the same 
vic«s— they deserved and received the same judgments, though in different 
degrees and at various times. The one was totally destroyed, never .to rise 
again ; the other repeatedly overwhelmed, but again partially reviving, just us 
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the whole drift of the prophecies would lead us to expect. Indeed, it is 
nearly certain that the two cities were actually connected long before 
Alexander joined the island to the coast, and thus there would be no impropriety 
m peaking of them as one great whole. Josephus, in his controversy with 
Apion, states distinctly, on the authority of Dius, who, he says, wrote the 
1 hoenician histoiy accurately, that Hiram joined the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, which stood before on an island by itself, to the city by raisinp- a 
cameway between them. There never has been more than one island h»e, 
arid the camsoway must have joined that to tlie mainland. Thus the ancient 
city and the island were connected even in the time of Solomon ; nor would 
the work be very difficult, owing to the shallowness of the water. Tliis, with 
other notices of Tyre by Menander the Ephesian, render it highly probable 
that contmental Tyre extended along the shore from Ras el ’Ain to the 
Miami ; and this, again, agrees with the statement of Pliny, tliat Tyre was nine- 
teen mil« m cu-cumference, including old Tyre, but without it about four. A 
frne winch would now include the island and Has el ’Ain might easily be so 
dra-wn as to be mneteen miles long, whde the utmost extent of the walls 
armmej. the isknd alone would be nearly four miles, as Pliny has it. 

. 7,?^ of this fallen representative of ancient wealth, commerce, and 
eiviiuation spreads over so many ages of stin-ing activity— there is so much to 
be seen, and so many are the reflections suggested by what is no longer to be 
seen, that one becomes quite bewildered. 

It IS, indeed, long since Joshua divided yonder hills and valleys between 
Asher and Haphtali, and during a large portion of this time Tyre was the 
most splendid city, perhaps, in the world. In the days of David and Solomon 
siewas aie not merely to maintain her independence in presence of these 
mighty conquerors, but by her unrivalled skill in arts and architecture she 
became an honoured ally and necessary partner in the enterprise of buil ding a 
temple for the Most High to dwell in. Prom this time she is associated, more 

. , the histoiy of God’s chosen people for a thousand 

years. ^ ley a.., in general, the same enemies, and, to a certain extent, 
shared the same fortunes. When the kings of Hineveli, or Bal.ylon, or of 
Egypt came against the land of Israel, they attacked Tyro also. Yet, in 
spite oi all her ciioniies, she flourished beyond a parable. The Hebrew 
astoriaiK, prophets, and poets constantly allude to her power, wealth, 
luxmj, and pws; and Ezekiel seems to tax the entire geograpliv of the known 
■HO Li to set forth tae extent of her commerce and the multitude of her 

^race the varied fortunes of Tyre through 
Loypt..ui, Chaldean, Macedonian, Roman, Saiaconio, Prank, and Turkish 
fynasties, down to the present wretched representative of so much greatness 
and glory. ith but few exceptions, it is now a cluster of misoral.le huts, . 
miiabited by about three thousand five hundred impoverished Metawelies and 
Arao ChristiaiM, destitute alike of education, of ai-fes, and of enteiqjrise, cany- 
mg on with Egjqit a small trailc in tobacco from the neighbouring hills, and 
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of lava mill-stones from tlie Ilauraii. Tiiis is a sorry schedule for the name of ciiAPTna 
Tjre^ but it is about all she can exhibit : — 


Present 

state. 


Dins islier glory, gone her fsime, 
lk;r boasted wealth has fled ; 

On her i>roud rock, alas! her shame, 
The fisher’s net is spread. 


Tlie Tj^-ian harp has slumbered Ion{ 
And Tyria’s mirth is low; 

The timbrel, dulcimer, and song 
Arc hushed, or wake to woe.” 


It isj indeed, a fearful falling off from the catalogue in the 27th chapter of 
Ezekiel. Gan you follow the geography of the prophet with any degree of 
certainty? 

Kot in all cases, but we can make a nearer approximation than might be 
supposed. It well deserves a careful study ; for, jridged by its midoubted 
antiquity, it is the most iinportaiit geogi'a]7liical document, and by far the 
most suggestive commercial tariff in existence ; and now is the time, and this Extent 
the place, to examine it with pleasure and profit. Undeterred, therefore, by 
its Ien,gtli, let us read over tills 27th chaxiter of Ezekiel, and a few very brief ^ ^ * 
additions to the text will show how many of the countries named are now 
known, and liow far the commodities and the characteristics ascribed to them 
still hold good. 

0 thou that art situate at the entry of the sea*’— beautifully significant of Ezekiel 
continental and insular Tyre miited — “ a merchant of the people for many isles, 
thus saith the Lord God: 0 Tyrus, thou hast said, I am of jierfect beauty. 

They have made all thy ship boards of fir-trees fium Senir (Mount Hermon), 
and of cedars from Lebanon have they made thy masts. Of the oaks of 
Bashan have they made thine oars, and thy benches of ivory brought out of 
the isles of Chittirn (Cy])rus and the Grecian islands). Fine linen, with 
broidered work from Egypt, was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy 
sail (and Egypt still deals largely in linen, though not remarkably * fine ’) ; 
purple and scarlet from Elishah (Greek islands and neighbouring nations) rras 
tliat which covered tlice. The inhabitants of Sidon and ilrwad were thy mari- 
ners (Arvad is now wholly inhabited by mariners). The ancients of Gebal 
ivere thy calkers (and their city is still found on the shore north of Ruad ; or, 
if Jebeii be meant, tar and pitch for calking is now made on the inouii talus Anicent 
above it). They of Jfersia, and of Liid, and of Pliiit were in thine army (Plmd 
aud Liid were in Mesopotannal). Tiushish (Tarsus in Oilicia, possibly Tar- 
tcssiis in Bpuiii) wTtS thy merchant, with silver, iron, tin, and lead (and in 
both these regions rich mines of these metals abounded in ancient days, and 
are still found). Jawan, Tubal, and Meshech (Kortheni. Asia Minor, Georgia, 
and Gircas.sia) traded tlie persons of men (as they still do, or more frequently 
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tlie persons of women). They of the bouse of Togaruiah (Armenia) traded in 
thy fairs with horses and mules (and this country is still celeliiuted for its 
.horses). The men of Dedan (Ethiopia and along the Red Sea) brought thee 
for a present horns of ivory and ebony. Syria occupied in thy ftiirs with emer- 
alds, puiide, and broidered work, and fine linen, and coral, and agate. Judah 
and the land of Israel traded in thy market wheat of Minnith and Pannag (in 
the Homan^), and honey, and oil, and balm. Damascus was thy merchant in 
wine of Helbon (Aleppo, or more probably from a city some twenty miles north 
of Damascus) and white wool Dan and Javan going to and fro (Arabs from 
the Persian Gulf) occupied in thy fairs : bright iron, cassia, and calamus. 
Dedan in South Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, occupied with thee in 
lambs, rams, and goats (and Southern Palestine is now supplied with them 
from the same regions). The merchants of Sheba and Eaamah occupied in 
thy fiiirs with chief of a.ll spices, and with all precious stones and gold. (The 
Abyssinians claim Sheba, and Kaamali was probably in the same region, where 
spices grow and precious stones are gathered.) Haran and Canneh, Eden and 
Sheba, Asshur and Chilmad (which ends the list, were countries and cities 
along the Euphrates and Tigris), they were merchants in all sorts of things, 
blue cloths, broidered work, and chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, and 
made of cedar. The ships of Tarsiiisli did sing of thee in thy market, and 
thou wast replenished, and made veiy glorious in the midst of the seas.” 

Thus extensive was the commerce of Tyre. Prom xibyssinia and Arabia on 
the south, to Aimenia and Georgia on the noith, and from the frontiers of 
Iiidia to the utmost islands of Greece, and, indeed, fiir beyond both, came to 
this little spot— the caravans by land and the ships by sea— a commerce rarely 
exceeded in extent and variety— a concentration of w^ealth and liixuiy which 
few cities of any age or comitry could boast. IS^o doubt her merchants were 
princes, and her traffickers the honourable men of the earth. How imx>ressive 
tlie change 1 Well might the isles shake at the sound of her fall.” ® Her pre- 
sent utter prostration and poverty arc abundantly sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of prophecy, even -without reference to continental Tyre, which has 
been literally wiped off the map of the earth. She has simk down to the 
dust beneath the heavy ''burden” of prophecy ; nor can she ever recover her 
ancient glory without a succession of mighty physical, moral, and political 
miracles, such as the world has never seen, and wdiich we have no reason to 
expect. 

Must we not allow a very wide application to some of Ezekiel’s names, in 
order to compass the entire range of Tyihm commerce? 

Iso doulit ; and therefore great latitude must be given westward to Eli- 
shah, Cliittim, and Tarshish, and northward to Javan, Tubal, aiid Tcgarmah ; 
to Aram, Persia, and Dedan eastwmd, and to Sheba and Raamaii tu^vard the 
south. ]\Iany of these names wcrep>robahly ai}plicd in a loose way to regions 
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but little knoivu and of vast extent. Hiram bad ships that traded fiv.m chaptes 
E zion-geher, at the head of the Gulf of Akabali, out into the Indian Oceans 
and brought from Ophir, once in three years, aimug-trees, precious stones, 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.^ And so, also, through Carthage and Cadiz, 
their coiunierce spread along the whole northern coast of Africa and southern 
sliores of Europe, and even to Ireland and England. Ezeldel could not have 
been ignorant of this, and it is fan- to explain Ms catalogue according to this 
large interpretation. 

After all, the commerce of Tyre was very limited in variety as compared Com- 
with that of modern times—neither cotton, nor silk, nor rice, nor Indian com, 
nor sugar, nor coffee, nor tea, nor tobacco, nor potatoes, nor oranges, nor any compared 
of the almost countless fruits and nuts which enrich oiu' markets of tiie present 
day. It is fair to conclude that there has been a veiy great advance in all the ' 
arts of liixrshice that early day. 

%%th. It has taken just an lioiu’ to ride from oui’ tent to this celebrated Ras Pvas ei 
eliAln.'^ '■ ■ 

And, as oiu’ pace has been more rapid than usual, the distance is full thirty 
furlongs, and our ride has thus corroborated the statement of Sti'aho in regard 
to the central site of continental Tyre, though the whole distance from this to 
the island must liavo been occupied by tlie city and suburbs in the days of lier 
greatest prosperity and largest extent. 

These you caU them — are, indeed, extraordinary .stinctiups, 

and appear to be very ancient. 

As old, perhaps, as tlie Pools of Solomon, in which case they may have ]>een water 
erected by Hiram huns(3lf, the friend and ally of the wise king. These vast 
masses of tiifaceous deposit hear convincing evidence of extreme auti<puly. 

They mark the line of the arpieduct which connected this lowest hhkcli with 
the canal which led the water from the other twn northward over the plain. 

It must have taken hmidrejls, If not thousands of years, to deposit sucli hills 
of tufa, and yet this canal itself Jias been entirely Iwoken awny for centuries, 
no one knows how many. The supposition tiiat Alexander built these pools 
cannot be maintained with any prohahility. He wns here too shoit a time, 
and in no mood of mind to benefit or adorn the place with such noble cisterns. 

TJiey arc much more ancient than his day. I have the unpressioii that the 
old aqueduct, which ire s]}all trace out on our return along the upper edge of 
the plain northward to that line Teil called Mashdk, describes the circuit, in 
that direction, of the ancient city in its largest extent In the meanwhile, 


i 1 Kings ix. 20™2S; and x. 11, 22. 

* [Has el ’Ain, an Jiour’s deitanca from Tyre, was me fonntam-head of the aqieducH hy 
wliich (ho eitj' was aneicnlly supplied with water. “It is a collection of large fountainis, hcie 
tlio wafer gnslies up in several places with great force, 'and in very large quantitas In 
order to raise them to a head sicrieicnt io carry off the water by aqiieduets. the ancients Imilfc 
fireund tiic'u elevaied reservoirs with walls of large stones, hninenscly thick, and fitecn or 
twenty foi-t high. Tiicre are foiir of these reserroirs in all at this place. xL 
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PART you observe that this most seaward cistern is octagonal, aboat eighty feet in 
diameter, and twenty deep. This large volume of water is now of no further 
use than to drive those mills attached to its walls, after which it flows down 
directly into the sea. Anciently, however, it was connected with the great 
canal which carried the water of all three birkehs to the city and over the 
plain. The other two cisterns are some twenty rods farther east, and close 
together. 

These foimtains rise from the bottom of this shallow vale, which descends 
toward the sea. The geological cause I suppose to be the obtrusion here of a 
thick formation of that unstratified sandstone which abounds all along this 
coast. The water, descending from the eastern mountains, meets at this point 
with this formation, and is compelled to rise to the surface to find a passage 
to the sea. These pools were built around the separate fountains to elevate 
the water sufficiently high to irrigate the plain; and it might be raised still 
higher, I presume, if there was any occasion to do so. These two are not so 
large as the one below, and the water of both is not equal to that alone. The 
upper of these is fifty-two feet by foify-seven, and twelve deep, and the other 
fi.fty-two by thirty-sikj and sixteen deep; and the channel connecting them is 
forty-three feet long. The water enters the canal from the second, and is carried 
over the whole plain northw'ard to Tell M’ashuk, and in ancient days to tlie 
city itself. At present, however, as there is no need of irrigation, it passes out 
by three separate channels, and drives as many mills. From the upper one, 
also, the water is let into the aqueduct, whicli crosses the wady southward on 
that row of arches. This is not a veiy ancient work ; and, indeed, the birkeh 
itself seems more modem than the other two. The walls of the second birkeh 
vary in tliickness from twentyrthree to twelve feet, and much of the heavy 
casing-stone has been earned away. Still, it will stand for thousands of years 
Badness oi to coiiie, if not j>urposely destroyed. The water is largely impregnated with 
the water, and earthy matter, and is called thiildl (heavy) by the Arabs. It is con- 
sidered unhealthy, and the locality hereabouts is so to a proverb ; nevertheless, 
it is a heaiitifui place, and might be made a veiy paradise were it not for this 
single difficulty. But Eden itself, with ague and j aim dice, would be a miserable 
abode. These fine geese and ducks, liow'ever, are more than contented with 
it ; and to see anything so tmly American, so clean, and so happy, is quite 
wnrth the ride here from the city. 

Land of Where is the district of Cabul, which Solomon gave to Hiram in return for 
Cabui. cedar and fir trees- out of Lebanon ? 

The account of this matter in 1 Kings ix. 11--13 is remarkaWe, and reads 
like an addition to the history by a later hand. Solomon gave Pliram twenty 
cities in the land of Galilee, and, as they did not please him, he called the 
land Cabul 20 ?ito this day. What day ? that on wiiich the record w^as made, I 
suppose. These twenty cities were mere villages, of course, and it is a genuine 
Eastern trick to dignify a small present with a pompous name. And so the 
remonstrance of Hiram with Solomon is very natural, Wbat cities are these 
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which thou Ims given rae, m;/ krjfJierP” and then he fitsteiis upon the gift a chapter 
name of cuiitcni]tt-~~Ca]*rilj vile or <]is}»leasing ; a mode of expressing and of jjcr- 
petiiatirig dissatisfaction eminently Oriental. Josephus says that these cities 
were not far from Ihu’e ; l>ut this tlirows very little light on the lc>cality. There 
is a village in Viady Shagliiir, east of Acre, bearing this veiy name. This may 
have been tlie larg’cst, and the other nineteen were probably small places im- 
mediately adjac'cnt to, and dejjendent upon it. Ca]3ui certainly belonged to 
Galilee, and this is tlie only place in that district bearing that name. This 
identification seems to make the dominion of Hiram extend southward at least 
to Acre ; nur is this unlikely, for the sea-coast was never in actual possession 
of the Jews. And so Hiram must have niled over Lebanon above Sidon, and 
even much farther north.; for the cedar and fir which he furnished to David 
and Solomon grew on the mountains east and north-east of Sidon. We may 
safely conclude that at that early day Tyre had entirely eclipsed the mother 
city, if slie had not actually reduced Sidon to a mere dependency of her o^vn. 

I have loeoTi out examining the remains of the cathedral mentioned by most Cathedral 
visitants to Tyre. It must have been a noble edifice. Is there any reason to 
d.oubfc that these ruins belonged to that grand basilica built by Paulinus, and 
so pompously described by Eusebiirs in his speech at the consecration of the 
edifice? 

None that I know of or can suggest. He says it was by far the most noble 
in Phcenicia, and the present remains justify the assertion. The foundation of 
no other ancient church in tliis country can compare with it. The wliole con- 
secration speech of Eusebius is well worth a careful study, not so much for its 
inflated oratory, as for the liglit which it throws on the style of ecclesiastical 
architecture at the beginning of the fourtli centmy. It appears to ]»e super- its an- 
fluous,” says he, describe the dimensions, length, and breadth of the edi- tiquity. 
flee, the grandeur that surpasses description, and the dazzling aspect of works 
glittering in the face of the speaker, the heights rising to the lieavens,” &c. 

Now I wish he had ]>erforme<i just this supeiHuoiis work. It is not easy to 
ascertain these facts at present. My measurements give for the length two 
hundred ami twenty-two feet, and fur the breadth a hundred and twenty-nine 
and a half ; and by estimation from the spring of the arch at the east end, the 
height to the dome must have been at least eighty feet. Native ecclesiastical 
traditions assign a far greater elevation, probably suggested by the W(;»rds of 
Eusebius, the height rising to the heavens.” I have been gi*avely assured 
that Cyprus could be seen from the top, which, under the most faroiiralde cir- 
cumstances, requires a stand-point not lower than eighteen hundred feet. The 
tradition i>s therefore incredible and alisurd. 

Our largest dimensions I understand to include that wider space, the outer its size, 
enclosure, strengtbened with a wall to compass the edifice, that it might }.>e a 
most secure bulwark to the whole work.” The south and east of this outer 
bulwark can still be measured quite accm-ately. The entrance was, of course, 
from the west, and into a large and lofty vestibule ” Passing through this, 
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tlio worshipper found himself in a quadrangular space, having fom inclined 
portico's, supported and adorned wdtli pillars on eyery side;^’ and tliere stood 
those nohie rose-granite columns, specimens of which now lie half liuried be- 
neath the ruins at the west end, I suppose otiiers would appear if the modern 
iiuts, and hills of iirbbish which now choke up the whole area, were cleared 
away. We cannot follow Eusebius through all the intricacies of an ancient 
cathedral, but, having noticed so much as still remains for the tourist to 
examine and compare with his description, we take our leave, commending 
the oration to tlie study of the curious about such matters. 

We may, of course, infer that Tyre early liecame a Christian city ? 

ISTo doubt. Indeed, it is clear from Acts xxi. 3-7 that Paul found a con-, 
sideralde number of disciples here on his visit to Jerusalem from Greece. ITe 
remained v/ith them a week, and when he left, they all brought us on our 
w’ay, vith their wives and children, till we were out of the city, and we kneeled, 
down on the shore and prayed.” I have often been. I’eminded of this interest- 
ing scene when taking leave of my Tyrian friends outside of the city, on the 
saine sea-shore. These people of modern Phoenicia are especially given to 
such external manifestations of friendship. Leaving, they accompany you ; 
returning, they go foiiih to meet and welcome you. It is, in hret, a stringent, 
and tyrannica] custom, the neglect of which is felt as an insult, remembered 
long, and paid back with interest on the first favouralde occasion. 

What does “yukta ammrii” mean? 

Hah 1 what are you driving at now ? 

Nothing in particular, only Salim was dealing it out very plentifully Just 
now in the market. The fact is, I have, for the first time in my life, come in 
]mrsonal contact with that veiy ancient law concerning things clean and 
unclean, and have been surprised, and somewhat scandalized, to find myself 
chissed among the latter. 

Indeed 1 so you have been among the Metawely shopkeepers ? 

Yes ; and a queer set they are. Walking through the market, I picked up 
a specimen of dried figs to examine, when the owner shouted out something 
very savage at me, which I took to mean put it back, and, in all haste, was 
going to do so, to avoid a brawl in the streets ; but at this he was more fini- 
ous than before. I looked to Salim for an exxfianation, and he said, Yiikta 
ammru ! ” half a dozen times, and then told me that the owner says you have 
nejest” it. And what is that ?” Why, only, sir, that you make it dirty 
—no, not that, you make him unclean, sir.” How ! I make him unclean ?” 

Yukta ammru ! he tink so by his religion.” Oh, I understand. Accord- 
ing to his creed, I have defiled his figs by touching them.” Yes, sir ,* ynkta 
i&,mmrfi !” and he kept on growling to himself as he walked the street, You 
one gentleman Amelican defile this Metawely beast 1 yukta ammru 1 ” 

Tliere, that will do. This is a favourite form of cursing, which Master 
Salim would not have used so freely if I had been present. This people are 
tearfully i)rofane. Everybody curses and swears when in a passion. No people 
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thi'it I have ever kno’^vn can compare these Orientals for prokinenej-is in oitaptkr 
the nse of the names and attrilnites of God. The evil habit seems iiiv'eterate 
and nnivcrsai "iVlieu Peter, therefore, began to curse and to swear on that 
dismal niglit of temptation,^ we are not to siippose that it was sometliing 
ff.ireigm. to Ins fonner habits. He merely relax)sed, under high excitement, into 
wliat, as a sailor and a fisherman, he had been accustomed to all his life. Tlie 
people now use tlie very same soit of oaths that are mentioned and condemned 
by onr L(*rd,‘^ Tliey swear by thediead, by their life, by Iieaven, and by tlie oaths- 
tenijdc, or, wliat is in its place, the church. The forms of cursing and sw'car- 
ina, however, are almost iniinilo, and fall on the pained ear all day long. 

If the lavos of jHoscs concerning things and piersons unclean were intended Carc- 
to keep the Jevv's from mingling -witli the surrounding nations, nothing 'inore 
ctfectual could have been devised fur this imiposc. I know by experience that nient 
it even renders it very unpleasant to reside in a Metawely village, and is an 
effectual lianier against forming any intimate relations with them. You never 
contract; friendsliips wdth persons wdio will neither eat, drink with, nor visit 
you, and into tdiosc liouses you cannot enter without cositracting or imparting 
defilement. The law must be broken clown ])efore people thus situated can 
eitlier unite in religious ceremonies or contract family all lances. These Meta- The MeUi- 
w^elies do thus live separated, ].)oth in fact and feeling, from their neighbours, 
hating all, hated by all. Of course, they refuse to eat with all classes except 
themselves; and so it was with the Jews. Even tlie ax)r»stics esteemed it a 
thing unclean to associate or to eat with one of anotlier nation. Peter 
said to Ooriielius, know* how' that it is an unlawfful tiling for a man that 
is a Jew to keep company or come to one of another nation;”*^ and. it re- 
quired a voice from heaven tlirice repeated to convince him that he should not 
call any man common or unclean. Nor did this divine vision permanently 
cure him of this deeply-rooted feeling, for not long after it he sexwated liiin- 
s'elf, and refused to eat with Gentile converts at Antiocli, and w\as led into a 
guilty dissimulation in consequence, which Paul openly and sternly rehuked.'^ 

We need not, therefo,re, be surprised at the strength of this custom among these 
poor Metilwelies. 

Prom whom did they derive this law ? 

It is impossible to asceitain. 1 n its details it so closely resembles the IMosalc Tiieir 
precepts concerning ceremonial defi.lenients, as to suggest the idea that they 
have borrow’-ed it from the J cws. Tlieir rules are almost exactly the same as 
those found in the 11th chapter of Leviticus, even to the breaking of earthen 
vessels wiiich have become defiled. And this resemblance is carried into many 
other things besides clean and unclean meats, drinks, apparel, and vessels for 
household use. The law wdiicli obliged jiersons affected with loathsome diseases 
to dwell without the camp ^ is still in force, not merely among tent-dwelling 
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PA.KT Arabs, but also -with these people. We spent the hot simimer iiionths of 18/>2 
in a village above Sidon. The inhabitants are noarlj all MctawclieSj and very 
A woman fanatical. On a rocky hill south of our housC;, a poor woman was thus seira** 
separated, y^ted, living in a booth of green branches. She was not allowed to leave her 
solitary shelter, and no one was permitted to visit her but the person wdio car- 
ried her daily allowance of food. There she passed lire wi’etched days and 
nights until death delivered her from this dismal solitude. We remonstrated 
with the people against this barbarity, and the mm consented to have her 
brought into a room hired for the purpose, wliere w‘e could provide suitable 
Conduct food, and Br. Yan Byck prescribe for her disease. But the '7comm rose in 
\vomtn clamour and rebellion against the proposal, and we were obliged to 

before and abandon it. We did this more willingly when we ascertained that the dying 
after wretch herself would neither take the medicines nor taste our food ; and yet she 

was being devoured by that horrid disease generated by vice and pollution. I 
was amazed at the barbarity and hyjiocrisy of the women. 8tenily they passed, 
her by, day after day, until she died ; but then they assembled in troops, and 
screamed, and tossed their arms, and tore their hair in boisterous grief. There 
is a sad callousness in the composition of this people ; at least they lack those 
beautiful traits of kindness and sympathy with the diseased and wetched wduch 
so adorn Christian countries, and fill them with hospitals, societies, and com- 
mittees, to shelter, aid, and cure them. Religion makes the diflerence ; not 
that the Metawelies are without religion, and plenty of it too. While the above 
tragedy was slowly enacting before our eyes, the feast of Ramadan was kept in 
its utmost stringency, though it was blazing midsummer, and the people, nearly 
perished with thhst. They neither ate, drank, nor smoked for more than four- 
teen hoiu's of fierce sunshine, and even young children were forced to go through 
this long fast. There was public prayer, too, in abundance, a sort of JMetawely 
protracted meeting. 

Women Even the women assembled daily at the fountams, performing their ablu- 
praying. through their genuflections and prostrations beneath the noble 

walnut-trees which adorn the hill sides of beautiful Jebaah. JSTowhere else 
have I seen Moslem women thus pray in public, and the whole performance is 
immodest and disgusting. They are a sallow, forlorn, and ill-conditioned gene- 
ration, every way inferior to the Christian women who dwell by their side. It 
is religion that makes the difference, even though the Christianity known there 
is little better than a caricature of the religion of Jesus. 

Before leaving these Metawelies, I must call your attention to the remark- 
able resemblance between them and the Jews. They have the Jewish contour 
and countenance, and even cultivate their love-locks after the same fashion. 
They are also alike in one other respect : though both are afraid to associate 
vflth you lest you contaminate and pollute them, they are both so intolerably 
filthy in all their habits and habitations that it is no great trial to avoid and 
be avoided by them. 

In the lith chapter of Leviticus and the I4th of Beuteronemy we have an 
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exteii,(iecl eaiimeration of tliiBgs. clean and nncleanj of what might be eaten and chaptke 
wliat not:, are. these laws and customs still in force in this comit,iy to any 
considerable e.xtent ? 

f hose distinctions are still kept up among various classes of people, but not Animals 
exactly as Moses ordained. The camel was forbidden to the Jews, and it is 
stEl ' rejected by all except the w.ild Arabs. The cony is so rare that I have 
not heard of its being eaten, but suppose it would be allowed, as it resembles 
the rabbit, which few, except Jews, hesitate to eat. Swine are still held in 
aboiiimation by Moslems, Jews, Brases, and most Orientals. Even some 
Christians refuse swine’s flesh. Except by the Jews, there is no attention, 
apparently, paid now to the distinction between what has and what has not Modem 
scales, hut any thing from the sea fit to eat is used without hesitation. The 
eagle, ossifrage, and osprey, vultures, hawks, kites, owls, ravens, and crows, 
after their kinds, are all njected. The stork is sometimes eaten by Druses. 

Swans, geese, ducks, snipes, and all kinds of pigeons, doves, partridges, quails, 
larks, and an endless variety of small birds, are highly prized. Tlie locust is 
still eaten by Bedawin Arabs; so is tlie snail; hut I have never heard that beetles 
were used for food, and suppose it to be a mistranslation in Beviticus xi, 22. 

Bats, rats, mice, the tortoise, hedgehog, squirrels, ferrets, and lizards of all 
varieties, are rejected, Whatsoever goeth npon his paws, among all manner 
of beasts that go on all four, those are unclean ; ” and they are generally so to 
this day, , ■ 

We have one curiosity of Old Tyre yet to examine, and had better devote Waiisof 
this fine morning to it. I wish to show you some of her most ancient walls. 

They lie buried beneath those sand-heaps where the causeway is joined to the 
island. The workmen sent to open the entrance for us say they have found 
the place ; and while they are clearing away the sand we will trace the line of 
the wall from sea to sea. This large mass of old rubble-work marks the south- 
east angle, and from it the direction of the original wall along the margin of 
the island, toward the north, is easily followed to the opposite bay ; and by 
descending into this vault we can see wdiat sort of workmanship it was. Take 
off your coat, and slide do'wn after me, crab-fashion, and with as much caution 
as you have at command ; and now you stand beneath the most ancient vault 
that ever spread its arch over your head. Stop a moment until we light our 
tapers, for the interior is as dark as the centre of a tar-barrel. 

We are nearly on the water-line, and are passing along the extreme eastern 
ledge of the island. The main wall is on our left, protected outside by this 
strong arched culvert, which rests against it, forming a vast vault, which pro- 
bably extended the whole length of the island from south to north. In it 
thousands of soldiers could stand in safety and shoot through these lancet How de- 
loop-holes, Here were congregated those hold Tyrians who so long and so des- 
perately resisted the fierce Macedonian, and so often thwarted his efforts by 
destroying his works. Give your particular attention to the bevel of these 
^eat stones in the main wall. Bet your eye become familiar with it, for you 

■ E 
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SAM leara to look with the respect due to most venerable antiquity upon every 
!_ ®rone that has this mark upon it. ^ 

Fosse of It would be easy to open a ditch along the line of this waU from south to 
north, md thus again make Tyre an island. Indeed, William of Tyi-e says 
that in^his time this was actually done. He calls the ditch a “ vaUum late 
patens,”— something more than an ordinary fosse ; and into it the sea could be 
introduced from both sides. I regard this section of the old wall as by far the 
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[Oep travellers now cross the Scriptural boundary of the tribe ot Aslier, the northennnost of 
the twelve tribes, ami ester the land of Israel. The tour through northern ■ Palestine may be- 
dlTMleclinto two partSi in each of which' the country is crossed from west to east, and from east 

to •west. 

In the, first of these Journeys, sett,ing out from Tyre, we traverse the territories of Asher and 
JNhaphtali, abounding in picturesque higliland scenery. Among other places w'e visit Dan, now 
Tel el Kady; Banlas, anciently called Paulas, and afterwards Cmsiirea Philippi ; and Kedesh- 
Naphtaii, one of the cities of refuge. Pew of the other places in this district are celebrated in 
Bible history. The chief iuteresfc of this excursion is in connection with the sources of the 
Jordan, w'hich are in this district. The Jordan has several sources, the longest of its streams 
being the Ha.sbfiny, but the most interesting that which gushes out of the rock at Bania.s. A 
very- full account is given of the Lake Htleh, called in the Bible the Waters of Merom, and of the 
country around. Leaving the Hftleh, we come by Kedesh-Naphtali, Safed, and other places, in a 
zigzag direction to the sea at Acre. 

In the second excursion througli northern Palestine, our route lies chiefly through the tribes 
of Zebuliin, INaphtali, and Issachar. Ihe Lake of Galilee is the great centre of interest in this 
excursion. Striking eastward from Acre (after visiting Carmel), we reach the Lake of Galilee 
by elMughar, and traverse its whole margin. Leaving it at Magdala, we come in a soutli- 
WBSfcerly direction to Kiizareth. The mountains on the east of the plain of Esdraelon, and the 
plain itself are then wisited, and we again return to the sea at Ctesarea Palestina, once the 
Roman capital of Palestine, now an utter ruin. — En,] 
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It is dellglitful to be again on oiir journey, and the more so that the region 
into which we are about to penetrate is absolutely unknown to me. 

We are now <rossiiig the temtoiy of Asher toward the Kanah which Boundary 
belonged to that tribe ; but it is not probable that the Jews ever had posses- 
sion of this plain, nor even certain that Eanah itself was inhabited by them. 

East of it lies the country of the warlike tribe of Xaphtali, where Jews always 
resided from the days of Joshua until several centuries after the destruction 


* fKanah, the name of the first place In Palestine proper of which notice is taken in this 
chapter, is not to be confounded witli Cana of Galilee. The present Kanah was in the tribe of 
Asher, and is probably the Kanah mentioned by Joshua (xvl 8), as belonging to that tribe.— Ed.] 
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of Jerusalem ; and even yet they cling to certain places in it with mvincibie 
tenacity. How beautiful the sea, the city, and the plain, from these hOis ! and 
as the eye runs along the sloping declivities north and south, it rests on many 
a ruin which bears indubitable marks of Phoenician origin, I have wandered 
from place to place among them, hoping to find inscriptions in that ancient 
language, but in vain; and since they have no historic interest, it is useless to 
load the memory, or cram one’s note-book with long lists of unpronounceable 
names. Here, however, is something which merits attention. That singular 
structure is called Hiram’s Tomb, — ^upon what authority, except native tradi- 
tion, I know not. But as there is nothingin the mon,ument itself inconsis- 



TOIIB OF HIKASt. 


tent with the idea that it marks the final resting-place of that ancient king 
of Tyre, I am inclined to allow the claim to pass unquestioned. It bears 
about it unmistakable marks of extreme antiquity. The base cousists of two 
tiers of great stones, each three feet thick, thnteen feet long, and eight feet 
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eight iti(?}ies hroail. Ab<”>ve this is one huge stone, a little more than fifteen chapter 
feet long, ten broa<l, and three feet four, inches' thick. Over this is another,. 
twelve feet three inclies long, eight broad, and six high. The top stone is a 
little smaller every w'ay, and only five feet thick. The entire height i.s 
twenty-one feet There is nothing like it in this, country, and it may well 
have stood, as it now dc^es, ever since the days of Solomon. These ia,rge, 
broken sarcophagi scattered around ,it , are assigned, by tradition to Hiram’s 
mother, wife, and femily. Concerning them nothing need or can be said. 

This whole neighboi,u*liood aboiiiids in Phcenician remains, and it is quite 
natiirai that it slioiild be so. The situation is 'beautiful ; near enough, and 
sufficiently liigli, to command the then glorious prospect of plain, city, and 
crowded harbour ; and rm doubt the summer seats and summer residences of 
Tyre’s “ merchant princes ” crowded these hills. This village of Hanaweili is 
built out of the ruins of such palaces, and similar remains lie scattered overall 
the neighbourhood. 

Are there any of the cedar-trees which Hiram transported by sea to Joppa 
still found on these mountains ? 

I do not suppose there ever were any, for Lebanon terminates wuth Jebcl Locality of 
Rihan, far to the north-east of Tyre. These lower mountains, comprising the cedars, 
territories of Asher and Kaphtali, are the favourite zone of the oak and the 
terebinth. Even the pine is rarely seen, and the cedar never. It is only on 
the loftier ranges of Lebanon that they flourish, and the true Biblical cedar is 
now confined to a single locality.^ Hiram, I suppose, had the control of these 
mountains, and brought the cedar-tree to the coast at Tripoli, Batrone, Jebail, 
■orBeixfetv' . . 

Hiwe you ever visited these cedars 1 

Many times. They are situated high up on the western slope of Lebanon, 
ten hours south-east from Tripoli. Besherrah is directly west, in the roman- 
tic gorge of the Khadlsha, two thousand feet below them, and Eliden is three 
hours distant on the road to Tripoli. In no other part of Syria are the moun- 
tains so Alpine, the propcaiioi'is so gigantic, the ravines so profound and awful. 

You must not leave the country without visiting the cedars. There are several Romantic 
routes to them, and all wild, exciting, delightful. One of the most romantic 
is to climb Lebanon from BeirCifc quite to the base of Jebel Kniseh, then wind bourifooa! 
northward around the heads of the stupendous gorges made by the rivers of 
B.eiritt, Antellas, Bog River, hfahr'' Ibrahim, Hahr el Jons, and the Khadlsha. 

I have repeatedly followed that wildest of routes, with or 'without a path, as 
the case might be, clinging to the shelving declivities midway to heaven, with 
a billo^vy wilderness of rocks and ravines sinking away 'westward do-wn to the 
sea. The very thought of it at this minute is positively intoxicating. The 


^ Those travellers who speak of finding these cedars in ahundano© on other parts of Lebanon, 
are simply mistaken in the tree. There are considerable groves of cedar in various places, 
generally along the very highest range,— for example, north of Torn at Niha, above BaiiTk, 
Aphcali, and other similar localities; bat they are quite different from the cedar of Lebanon. 
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“ more than six thousEUid feet above the 

, ■»J-eaiterranean, and around it are gathered the very taUest and greyest heads 

TOo^oector of Lebanon. The forest is not large— not more than five hundred trees, great 
and small, grouped irregularly on the sides of shallow ravines, which mark 
the birth-place of the Khadlsha, or Holy River. 

^ But, though the space covered by them does not exceed half a dozen acres, 
je , w len fairly within the grove, and beneath the giant arms of those old 
patriarchs of a hundred generations, there comes a solemn hush upon the soul 
as.i. y enchantment. Precisely the same sort of magic spell settles on the 
spmts, no matter how often you repeat your visits. But it is most impressive 
in the night. Let us by all means arrange to sleep there. The universal si- 
bfnSh” almost painfiil. The grey old towers of Lebanon, stffl as a stone, stand 

all aromd, holding up the stars of heaven to look at you ; and the trees 
gather like phantoms about you, and wink knowingly, or seem to, and whisper 
aniong the^lves you know not what. You become suspicious, nervous, 
until, broad awake, you find that it is nothing but the flickering of your 
drowsy fire, and the feeble flutter of bats among the boughs of the trees. A 
night among the cedars is never forgotten ; the impressions, electrotyped, are 
tact away m the inner chamber of the soul, among her choicest treasures, to be 

visited a thousand times with never-failing delight. 

There is a singular discrepancy in the statements of travellers with regard 
Q the number of trees. Some mention seven, others thirteen— intending, 
doubtless, ody those whose age and -size render them Biblical, or at least 
tastorical. It is not easy, however, to draw any such line of dftmarcn.tTnu. 
t here is a complete gradation firom small and comparatively young to the very 
of the forest. I counted four hundred and forty-three, great 
and small ; and this cannot he far from the true number. This, however, is 
not unilorm. Some are struck down by lightning, broken by enormous loads 
ot snow or tom to fragments by tempests. Even the sacrilegious axe is some- 
times lifted against them. But, on the other hand, young trees are constantly 
sprmging up from the roots of old ones, and from seeds of ripe cnncq j have 
seen these infant cedars in thousands just springing from the soil ; but, as the 
grove IS wholly ^protected, and greatly frequented both by men and 
they are quickly destoyed. This fact, however, proves that the number 
might be increased ad liMtum,. Beyond a doubt, the whole of these upper 
erraces of Lebanon nugbt again be covered with groves of this noble tree, and 
furnish tmber enough not only for Solomon’s temple and the house of the 
forest of Lebanon, but for all the houses along this coast. But, iiti1p...s a wiser 
md more provident government control the country, such a result can never 

ber^Ked; and, mdeed, the whole forest will slowly die out under the domin- 

ion 0 he Arab and Turk. Even in that case the tree will not be lost It 
has been propagated by the nut or seed in many parks in Europe, and there 
ari^ore of them mthm fifty miles of London than on all Lebanon. 

We have seen larger trees every way, and much taUer, on the banks of the 
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OhiOj and the loftiest cedar might take shelter under the lowest branches of ohapo-bk 
Californians vegetable glories. Still, they are respectable trees. The girth of 
the largest is more than forty-one feet ; the height of the highest may be one size, 
hundred. These largest, however, part into two or three only a few feet from 
the ground. Their age is very uncertain, nor are they more ready to reveal it Age. 
than others who have an uneasy consciousness of length of days. Yeiy differ- 
ent estimates have been made. Some of our missionary band, who have ex- 
perience in such matters, and confidence in the results, have counted the 
growths (as we Western people call the annual concentric circles) for a 
inches into the trunk of the oldest cedar, and from such data carry back its 
birth three thousand five hundred years. It may be so. They are carved 
full of names and dates, going back several generations, and the groivth smoe 
the earliest date has been almost nothing. At this rate of increase they must 
have been gorowing ever since the flood. But young trees enlarge far fester, 
so that my confidence in estimates made from such specimens is but small. 

The wood, bark, cones, and even leaves of the cedar are saturated, so to TUe tim- 
speak, with resin. The kea^^t has the red cedar colour, but the exterior is 
whitish. It is certainly a very dm'able wood, but is not fine grained, nor 
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sufficiently compact to take a high polish ; for ordinaiy architectural purposes, 
however, it is perhaps the best there is in the country. There is a striking 
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peciiliaritj in the shape of this tree, which I have not seen any notice of in 
hooks of travel. The branches are thrown out horizontally from the parent 
trunk. These, again, part into limbs which preserve the same horizontal 
direction, and so on down to the minutest twigs, and even the arrangement of 
the clustered leaves has the same general tendency. Climb into one, and you 
are delighted with a succession of verdant floors spread around the trunk, and 
gradually narrowing as you ascend. The beautiful cones seem to stand upon, 
or rise out of this green flooring. I have gathered hundreds of these cones for 
ffiends in Europe and America ; and you will see them in private cabinets more 
frequently than any other memento of the Holy Land, 

We will now turn to the left, and visit some curious sculptures in the face 
of the rocks on the south side of this ravine which comes down from Kanah, 
Here they are, some twenty figures of men, women, and children, rudely carved 
in alto-relievo when no great progress had been made in sculpture. They may 
be of any supposabie age, and were probably cut by Phoenician artists, before 
Tyre had any such masters as that Hiram who was filled with all wisdom to 
work all cunning work,^ whom Solomon employed to beautiJfy the temple of 
the most high God. 
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And that is Eanah spreading down the mountain to the east. It is a vil- 
lage of not more than two thousand inhabitants, and I see no evidence of 
antiquity about it. 

That may be accounted for from the nature of the stone, a white marl, 
barely hard enough to be wrought, and which soon dissolves into soil when 
exposed to sun and rain. There is a ruin about a mile north of it, called *Em 
el ’ Awamid, which was built of hard rock, and there are ancient remains in 
abundance— foundations, columns, oil-presses, cisterns, and posts of houses 
scattered far and wide over the face of the mountain. There, too, are some 


1 1 Kings vii. 14. 
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well-preserved: specimens, of Cyclopean arcMtectnre, snch as I liave seen no-, ohaptee 
where else in this, conntiy, ,Tiie originai name is lost, and, the present one^ 

Mother of columns/’ lias been, gi,ven by the. Arabs on account of the columns 
wbicli form so conspicuous a feature in its rains. From the great number of 
old oil-presses at this place, and others north, and south, -it is evident that 
those now naked hills were once clothed with olive-trees. ■ And that is probable 
enough, for this chalky marl is the best of all soils for the olive. When thus Beauty of 
cultivated and .adorned, this part of Asher , must have been most beautiful. So 
thought that crowning city Tyrus, and in her self-complacent vanity exclaims, ‘ 

I am of perfect beauty.” ■ 

We will now pass into the wady on the east of Kanah, where the servants 
are expecting us. With our wanderings and explorations, the ride from Tyre 
has taken tliree hours, but it can easily be done in two. Though it is early in 
the afternoon, we shall spend the night here, for there is no suitable place to 
encamp between this and Tibnin. 

Owing to the wild wadies covered with dense forests of oak and underwood, 
the country above us has ever been a favourite range for sheep and goats. 

Those low, flat buildinigs out on the sheltered side of the valley are sheepfolds. sheep- 
They are called marah, and, when the nights are cold, the flocks are shut up 
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in them, but in ordinary weather they are merely kept within the yard. This, 
you obser\’-e, is defended by a mde stone wall, crowend aU mound with sharp 
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tlioms, iviiicli the prowling wolf will rarely attempt to scale. The nimer, how- 
ever, and fahed—the leopard and panther of this country—when pressed with 
hunger, will overleap this thorny hedge, and with one tremendous bound land 
among the frightened fold. Then is the time to try the nerve and heart of the 
faithful shepherd. These humble types of Him who leadeth Joseph like a 
flock never leave their helpless charge alone, but accompany them by day, 
and abide with them at night. As spring advances, they will move higher up 
to other mar^is and greener ranges ; and in the hot months of summer they 
sleep with their flocks on the cool heights of the mountains, with no other pro- 
tection than a stout palisade of tangled thorn-bushes. Nothing can be more 
romantic, Oriental, and even Biblical, than this shepherd life far away among 
the sublime solitudes of goodly Lebanon. We must study it in all its picturesque 
details. See, the flocks are returning home as the evening draws on ; and how 
pretty the black and spotted goats, ivith their large, liquid eyes, and long, pen- 
dant ears— now in bold relief on the rocks, now hid among the bushes, but all 
the while rolling along the hill side like a column of gigantic ants ! If some 
sharp-witted Jacob should take all the spotted, ring-streaked, and speckled of 
these flocks, he would certainly get the lion’s share nor do I wonder that the 
countenance of that money-loving father-in-law of his should not be toward 
him as yesterday and the day before.^ These bushy hills are the very best 
sheep-walks, and they are mostly abandoned to herds and flocks. They are 
now converging to this single point from all quarters, like the separate 
squadrons of an army. The shepherd walks before them, and they follow after, 
while the dogs, that Job talks of, bring up the rear.^ These Oriental shep- 
herd dogs, by the way, are not, like those in other lands, fine faithful fellows, 
the friend and companion of their masters, and fit to figure in poetry. This 
would not suit Job’s disparaging comparison. They are a mean, sinister, ill- 
conditioned generation, kept at a distance, kicked about, and half starved, with 
nothing noble or attractive about them. Still, they lag lazily behind the flocks, 
making a furious barking at anyintruder among their charge, and thus give 
warning of approacliing danger. 

As you mentioned at the Bamflr the other day, I notice that some of the 
flock keep near the shepherd, and follow whithersoever he goes, without the 
least hesitation, while others stray about on either side, or loiter far behind ; 
and he often tens round and scolds them in a sharp, stern cry, or sends a 
stone after them. I saw him lame one just now. 

Not altogether unlike the good shepherd. Indeed, I never ride over these 
hills, clothed with flocks, without meditating upon this delightful theme. 
Our Saviour says that the good shepherd, when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, goeth before them, and they foUow.^ This is true to the letter. They 
are so tame and so trained that they their keeper with the utmost 
docility. He leads them forth from the fold, or from their houses in the 


1 Ps. Ixxx 1. 2 Qea. xsx» 35. s Gen. xxsx 2. ^ Job sxx, 1. * John x. 4, 
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villages^ just where he pleases, xis there are many :fiocks in such a place as cHApT.a: 
this, each one takes a ditferent path, and it is his business to hud pasture fur 
them.. It is necessary, therefore, that they should be' taught .to follow, and John, 
not to stray away into the uiifeneed fields of corn .which 'lie so temptingly on x 
eitiier side. Any one that thus wanders is sure to get into trouble. Tlie 
.shepherd calls sharply from time to time, to remind them of his presence, 
d^hey kiiow^ Ms woice^ follow on; but, if a stranger 'call, they stop shoit., 
litt up tlieir heads in alarm, and, i.f it is repeated, they turn and flee, liecausc 
they know not the voice of a stranger. ' This is not the' fanciful costume of a 
,p.arabie ; it is simple fiict I ■ have made the experiment repeatedly. The 
shepherd goes 'before, not merely to point out the way, but to see that it is 
practicable and safe. He is armed in order to defend Ms charge ; and in this 
he is very courageous. Many adventures with wdld beasts occur not unlike Wild 
that recounted by David, ^ and in these very mountains ; for, though there are 
now no lions liere, there are Tvolves in abundance; and leopards and pantiiers, Leopards 
exceeding fierce, prowl about these wild wadies. They not unfrequently 
attack the flock in the very presence of the shepherd, and he must be ready 
to do battle at a moment’s warning. I have listened with intense interest to 
their gi’aphic descriptions of downright and desperate fights with these savage 
beasts. And when the thief and the robber come (and come they do), the 
faithful shepherd has often to put his life in his hand to defend his flock. I 
have knowm more than one case in which he had literally to lay it dowm in the 'nie good 
contest. A poor faithful fellow last spring, between Tiberias and Tabor, 
instead of fleeing, actually fought three Bedawin robbers until he was hacked 
to pieces with their klianjars, and died among the sheep he was defending. 

Some sheep always keep near the shepherd, and are his special favourites. 

Each of them has a name, to which it answers joyfully; and the kind shepherd 
is ever distributing to such chcice portions which he gathers for that purpose. 

These are the contented and happy ones. They are in no danger of getting yariety of 
lost or into mischief, nor do wild beasts or thieves come near tliem. The great ciiaracter 
body, however, are mere worldlings, intent upon their own pleasures or selfish gjjJepf 
interests. They run from bush to bush, searching for variety or delicacies, and 
only now and then lift their heads to see where the shepherd is, or, rather, 
where the general flock is, lest they get so far away as to occasion remark in 
their little community, or rebuke from their keeper. Others, again, are rest- 
less and discontented, jumping into everybody’s field, climbing into bushes, 
and even into leaning trees, whence they often fall and break their limbso 
These cost the good shepherd incessant trouble. Then there are others 
incurably reckless, who stray far away, and are often utterly lost. I have 
repeatedly seen a silly goat or sheep running hither and thither, and bleating 
piteously after the lost flock, only to call forth from their dens the beasts of 
prey, or to bring up the lurking thiety who quickly quiets its cries in death. 


1 1 Saai. xvii. §4^6. 
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^ a beautiful reference to the good shepherd : He shall feed his 

flock like a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them 
Miah in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.” ^ Have you 
ever noticed these actions mentioned by the prophet ? 

Yes, m eveiy particular. In ordinaiy circumstances the shepherd does not 
ped his flock, except by leading and guiding them where they may gather for 
aemselves ; but there are times when it is otherwise. Late in autumn, when 

Feeding fin “P’ in places Covered with snow, he mnst 

the Lcl ^ them food, or they die. In the vast oak woods along the eastern sides 
ot Lebanon, between Baalbek and the cedars, there are then gathered in- 
numerable flocks, and the shepherds are all day long in the bushy trees 
cuttmg down the branches, upon whose green leaves and tender twigs the 
sheep and goats are entirely supported. The same is true in all mountain 
districts, and large forests are preserved on purpose. Life in these remote and 
wUd woods IS then most singular and romantic. The ring of the axe the 
crash of fallmg trees, the shout of the shepherds, the tinkling of bells’ and 
larkmg rfdogs, wake a thousand echoes along the deep wadies of Lebanon 
1 have ridden five hours at a stretch in the midst of these lively scenes, and 
the mere remembrance of them comes back now like distant music dying out 
sweetly dong the solemn aisles of the wood. Prom early boyhood there has 
been withm me an earnest sympathy with the mighty forest-something ever 
sh.ni, fy such boundless continuity of shade as these wide sheep-walks 


life in ^ , t , , uc muic ^ucuc man miS me Of 

Lebanon. ^ Sy^an shepherd . It ought to be religious too. Par, far away, out on the 

lone inAiTn+niiri imfK _ _ v . . . “ * 


, o — wv/. X' <1/1, away, OUT; on me 

^ tf>e everlasting hflls around, and heaven above, pure, blue, 

®*iM/-*J»ere go and worship, free from the impertinence of 
_ uman rhetoric, and the noisy cadences of prima donnas courting applause— 
m spirit and in troth worship— in solemn sflenoe and soul-subduing solitude 
worship the most high God in his temple not made with bantia There 


“ His varied works of wonder shine, 

And loud declare the hand divine 
That made the day, and made the night, 
And sowed the sky with diamonds bright; 
And bade old ocean in his might, ’ 

And mountains bathed in golden light, 
The ever-present God proclaim— 

Holy and reverend be his name! ” 


thelambs in his arms, and cany fiem 

gently lead along the mothers; in those times when to 
in the jerdnve them even for a single day would be fatal, as Jacob said to his 
botom. Md to get rid of him: «My lord knoweth that the flocks 

and herds with young are with me, and if men should overdrive them one day 
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all the ilock woeM die”^ TliiSj by tlie way, proves, that Jacob’s flight was cnipmE 
late Ie the aiitiimn, wiien alone the flocks are in tlus'conditioa The same is 
implied in Ms immediately .hEilding booths at Succoth for their protection 
•during the wiriter.2 

Micah, perhaps, had noticed the flocks feeding in the wilderness somewhat sficaii 
as yon describe them along the slopes of Lebanon. He says, ^^Feed thy 
people with thy rod— “the flock of thy heritage, which dwell solitarily in the 
wood ill the midst of Ciiniiel; let them feed in Bashan and Gilead as in the 
.daysofokr^ 

I?^o doiilit the reference is to the same thing. Large parts of •Cairmel, Bashan, 
and Gilead, are now’ covered with just such forests, which, at the proper season, 
are alive with countless flocks, wiiidi live upon the green leaves and tender 
branches. 

How do you explain the expression, “ Feed—with thy rod 

The word signifies both to feed and to rule ; and both ideas are natural. The The rod. 
shepherd mvariabiy carries a staff or rod with him when he goes forth to feed his 
flock. It is often bent or hooked at one end, which gave rise to the shepherd’s 
crook in the hand of the Christian bishop. With this staff he rules and guides 
the flock to their green pastures, and defends them from their enemies. With 
it, also, he corrects them when disobedient, and brings them back when 
wandering. This stafl; is associated as inseparably with the shepherd as the 
goad is with the ploughman. David, in the 4th verse of the 23d Psalm, has an 
extended reference to the shepherd and his kind offices, and among them is an 
allusion to this rod: “Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me” — in every 
way in which these are employed by the good shepherd in the discharge of his 
office. 

And now the lights are out in the village, the shepherds are asleep by the 
side of their flocks, the tinkling bell from the fold falls faintly on the still night 
air, and the watch-dog bays drow’’sily from Ms kennel at the gate. Good night, 
fair world ; ’tis time to seek repose, and 

“ Tlic timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft humb’rous weight, 

Inclines oui’ eyelids.*’ 

Let us first read, and meditate a while upon that delightful chapter in John,^ 
where our blessed Saviour appropriates all these characters of a good shepherd 
.to himselfi: 


''^','Gen.'roiil IS., ^ 


* Gen,^xa:siiL 17. 
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John X. 1-20. 
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TIBHIK-HTJKIH.* 


Eomantic wadies of NapMalL 
Water and water pools. 
Magnificent view. 

Vale of Upper Jordan. 
Sources of the Jordan. 

The Hfileh — Dan. 

Abel-beth inaacliah. 


Morning. 

Olives and oil. 

Ravines and roads 
Partridges and falcons. 

Gazelles and bustards. 

Tibnin. 

Messengers and mediators, 

A divan. 

March 2d. 

Morning. Either from association of ideas, or from the harking of dogs, the wailing of 
jackals, and the tinkling of bells, my head has been crowded with visions of 
shepherds, and flocks, and wild beasts, and wild Arabs, all night long. Then, 
ere it was fully light, the reality was before me, and I have been out watching 
an Oriental village wake into life as the morning comes on. There were some 
astir long before the dawn, loading donkeys and camels, and setting off as if 
going to market. Then came ploughmen, goad in hand, and plough and yoke on 
the shoulder, driving their tiny oxen afield. Later still, women and girls de- 
scended to the fountain with their pitchers” to draw water ; and as the sun 
rose over these dark mountains of Xaphtali, the doors were thrown open, and 
forth from the folds poured thousands of goats, sheep, and young cattle, radi- 
ating in all directions, and spreading themselves over the hills in eager haste 
to crop then* fragrant food while the dew lay upon it. The whole scene has 
been one of entire novelty in my experience. 

Here, now, is another, equally novel, perha|)s, and quite as agreeable. 
Salim has placed our breakfast, smoking hot, on this great rock, that the 
muleteers, while we enjoy it, may strike the tent and prepare for marching. 
In a few minutes our tabernacle will disappear from its place entirely and for 
ever. It is to this that Hezekiah compares his life in the cutting off of his 
days: Mine age is departed, and is removed from me as a shepherd's tent”^ 
—suddenly and wholly, leaving not a trace behind. And such is life at the 
best and longest— a pilgrimage in tents soon to be stiuck, folded up, and vanish 
away, ^Hiil the heavens be no more.” 


Slicp- 

liertls’ 

tents. 


* [Neither Tibnin nor Hunin is a Scriptural name. They are or were strong fortresses, that 
figure in the history of the Crasades, and in later history. In this chapter we cross the bound- 
ary between Asher and Naphtali. Naphtali is remarkable for striking highland and sylvan 
scenery. The words of Jacob, “Naphtali is a hind let loose,’' have been also translated, 
“Naphtali is a spreading terebintJi,”— quite the aspect of tins district Though the tribe of 
Naphtali was not a distinguished one, its tenitory was the scene of some great events, such as 
Abraham’s defeat of the Mesopotamian kings, and Joshua’s defeat of the confederate Canaan- 
hes of the north.— En.]' . 
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We may leave tbe servants to pack tip and ■ pursue the regular ..route over ■ cha.pt.i3B. 
that hill to the nortli*-easfc on the road to Tibntnj.wiiile we take down that 
wad;f ShiiiialiTdi, and thence northward to. the rums of Em ei ’Awamid. In 
10 other place will you find such perfect specimens ■ of .ancient oil-mills and. on- 
presses, in a word, such a complete exhibition of what a large Phceniciaii agri- 
cultural village vras. That road wliich pas-ses.over the hill to the south leads ■ 
up a long ravine to YatMr, thence into, t.he,.gi*eat wady Ahin, which it follows 
for many miles, past the site of Hazor, past Eumelsh, and Kefr Bur’iam, and 
Gish, to Bafed and Tiberias. Tiiere are many ruin.s along it ; indeed, eveiy 
village occupies tlie site of an aiici.eiit town. We .shall 'visit some of them on 
our. return. . ■ 

And this is Em el *Awam.id— the mother of columns— and a .curious place it Em ei 
is. But nearly all these pillars are square. ’Awamid. 

These are the upright posts of the oil-presses. You observe that they 
stand in pairs about two feet apart, having a deep groove in the inner faces, 



AKCIEKT OIL-KILLS AND PRESSES. 

nmiiing from top to bottom. In this groove moved the plank on the top of 
the olive cheeses ^ forced dovii by a beam^ as a lever, acting against this huge 
stone which lies on tlie top of the columns. Here is the stone trough into 
wiiich the oil ran 5 and close by are two immense basins, in which the olives 
were gi’ound to a pulp l^y the stone wheel that was rolled over them. This 
basin is neaily eight feet in diameter, and it must have cost no small labour 
to cut it out of the mountain and bring it to this spot. It is polished per- 
fectly snKM-^th by long use. Here is another basin, smaller and more concave. 

It may have served to tread the olives with the feet— a process not now used, TreatUnjc 
but to wiiich there is an allusion in Mieah *v1. 15: ^hThou shalt tread the 
olives, but thou shalt not anoint thee with oil.” 

Were all these upright and prostrate columns parts of oil-presses ? 

Most of them. A few seem to have belonged to houses, or were the posts 
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FAET of gateways, but tbe gteat luajority were presses, and tiiey speak of vast olive- 
orchards, not a trace of wMch now remains. When we reflect that these ruins 
have been broken up, and carried off to the surrounding villages from time 
immemorial, we may well be astonished at the number which still remain. 
And here let me inform you, for your guidance among ruins, that it does not 
follow that every village whose houses are built, in whole or in pail;, of large 
old stone, must necessarily be ancient, not even if it should itself be now a 
min. That village to the west of ns is almost entirely made of such stone, 
tdhsn froTifh kere^ and it is fast falling into decay, though it may not be five 
hundred years old. 

What a wild, broken region spreads up the mountain to the east of us ! 
Ravines Those ravines are different branches of the great wady Jelo, which enters 
and roads. plain of Tyre nearly opposite the city. Our road lies in the bottom of this 
branch from the south-east, called wady Habis, and it is time we should de- 
scend into it and prosecute our journey ; and, when in, we shall not get out 
for two hours, but must wind about according to its own eccentricities, some- 
times between cliffs perpendicular and bare, at others less precipitous, and 
clothed with beautiful oak woods. Here comes in the road from K§»nli, and 
high up the face of this rampart on our left is a tomb cut in the rock. He 
who made it must have been like Edom, ambitions to place his nest as high 
as the eagle ; and yet, saith the Lord, “ I will bring thee down from thence.** ^ 
And, long ages ago, his dust was scattered in this brawling brook, and swept 
away to the sea of Tyre. Here is an extraordinary growth of cactus, climbing 
the face of the cliff for many hundred feet,— the only thing of the kind I have 
seen in Syria. We begin to hear the tinkling of onr mule-bells, and now and 
then the song of the driver comes echoing down between these gigantic cliffs. 
And there is the sharp crack of Salim’s gun. They are e'vidently enjoying 
our romantic valley and this delicious air. 

What bird is tha,t whose call rings responsive from side to side ? 

The part- The xed-legged partridge, of which there are countless flocks in these hills 
wadies of hTaphtali. It is at them that Salim is exercising his skill 
Should he succeed we shall have the better dinner, for they are twice as large 
as onr American quail, to which, in other respects, they hear a close resem- 
blance. Hear how they cackle and call to one another dhectly above oui 
heads. They are very wary, however, and often lead the vexed hunter over 
many a weary mile of rough mountains before he can get a shot at them. 

The emeers and feudal chiefs of the country hunt them with the hawk, and 
keep up, with great pride, the ancient sport of falconry. The birds are gene- 
rally brought from Persia and the cold mountains of Armenia, and do not 
thrive well in this climate. They are of two kinds, a large one for wood-cock 
and red-legged partridges, and a smaller for the quail. 

The Beg at the castle of Tibnin which we are now approaching, always keeps 





I Jer, slix 16. 
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several of tlie^e lari^e falcons o» tlieir porches in hia grand receptiondiall, cirAWEB 
where tliey ere tewled vntli the utmost care. I have been out on tlie moiiu- 
talus tf) s(‘i* tlifiii hunt, aiel it Is a most exciting scene. iTlie emeers sit on Tiienu- 
tlieir IiorheSj liohiing the birds on their wrists^ and the woods are filled with 
their nfsiiiieraj heatlog about anil shouting, to start up and drive toward them 
the pocr partridge-s. When near enough, the falcon is launched from the 
liand, {.iBil swoops, down .upuii his. wdetim like. an.. eagle hasting to the prey. 

Alh-r hi lias struck his ‘luarry, the falcon flies a short distance, and lights on 
the grtniitd, amid the rcih aibled shouts of tiie sportsmen. The keeper darts 
haavaol, ‘<vcrs^i< buth, ^'uls the tliroat of the partrklge, and allows his captor 
to suck its blood. Tluis is his reward. Notwitlistanding the exliilaration of 
the Rp(irt, I could ricvtu’ eiidiire the falcon himself. There is soniething almost 
Satanic in his eye, and in the ferocity with wiiich he drinlts the warm life- 
blood of bis iniiOi.'ent vied im. I once saw' some men of Tortosa catching the 
Syrian quail with a small hawk. This was done on foot, each sportsman Hnntinp: 
carrying his bird on tlie right wrist, and beating the bushes with a stick held 
in his left hand. These quails are less than the American ; are migratoi’y, 
coming iiere in early spring, and j>as.sing on to the north. They hide under 
the bushes, and will not rise tm the wing unless forced to do so by a dog, or by 
the hunter himself. I was surprised to see how quickly and simely the little 
hawk seized his game. His reward, also, was merely the blood of the bird. 

I do not know whether or not the Jews in ancient days were acquainted with 
falconry, hut David complains tluit Saul hunted for his blood as one doth limit 
for a partridge in the mountains and this hunting of the same bird on these 
mountains, and giving tlieir blood to the hawic, reminds one of the sad com- 
plaint of the persecuted son of Jesse. . 

In the neighbourhood of Aleppo the smaller flilcon is taught to assist the Hunting 
sportsman to capture the gazelle. Neither horse nor greyhound can overtake 
these fleet creatures on the open desert, and therefore the Arabs have taught 
the liaw'k to fasten on their forehead, and blind them by incessant flapping of 
their wings. Bewililered and terrified, they leap about at random, and are 
easily capitured. Tiiey are also tniined to attack the bustard in the same Tiie bus- 
regimi. This bird is about as large as a turkey, and highly prized by the lovers 
of game ; but as they keep on tlm vast level plains, where there is nothing to 
screen the cautious hunter, it is almost imiiossible to got within gunshot of 
them. When they rise in the air, the little falcon flie.s up from beneath and 
fastens on one of their wings, and then both come w-hiiiing over and over to 
the ground, when the hunter quickly seize>s the bustard, and delivers his 
brave bird from a position not particularly safe or comfortalfle. They will even 
bring iiomi the largest eagle in the same way ; but in this desperate game 
they are sometimes torn to pieces by the insulted majesty of the feathered 
kingdom. 
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paeu - And now we have gained the summit of this long ravine, let me inform jou 
that it is but one of many which cut do-wn, in all directions, from the high 
plateaus of Kaphtali. We shall he obliged to regulate our march in all cases 
Tibntn. according to their dictation. Yonder is Tibnin, crowning the top of a lofty 
Tell, partly natural and partly artificial. It rises like a huge hay stack at least 
two hundred feet above all its surroimdings. The present buildings are com- 
paratively modern, but it figured in the wars of the Crusaders, by whom it was 
called Toron. Ko doubt those mailed champions of the Cross often dashed up 
Wady Habis in a style very different from our peaceful and pleasant saunter, 
and on a very different errand, for they had to encounter the victorious 
squadrons of tiie terrible Saladin. Toron is not, probably, the most ancient 
liie castle, name of this castle. A place so conspicuous, so strong, and so central, must 
have always been occupied, as it is now, by the family that governed the pro- 
vince around it ; and there are not wanting traces of that more ancient castle. 
The top of the Tell is perforated like a honey-comb with old cisterns ; and on the 
east side are heavy foundations, the stones of wliichhave the Phoenician 
They may have been there at the time of J oshua, and Tibnin probably repre- 
sents some one of the places given to Haphtali, though what one it is impos- 
sible to determine. The Beg informed me that J ezzar Pasha of Acre destroyed 
this castle, broke down the wail, and filled up the ditch, which ran quite round 
the Tell. He did the same to Hfinin, and, indeed, to all the castles in these 
mountains, and killed or expelled the native chiefs. If the Atc/ier had 
done nothing worse, he would have deserved praise rather than censure, Aftei? 
his death, however, the feudal lords returned more greedy and tyrannical thai; 
ever. 

The go- The present head of the house of Aly es Sughir pretends that his ancestors 
vernor. goveniors of BeM Bsharah by the great Saladin himself. This 

may be faitly doubted, though I do not know when they actually rose to power 
in the coimtry. 

Shall we call on this governor in the castle ? 

By no means. There would be no getting away until to-morrow. Tw<> 
years ago I spent the night there with my family, and that will last me all my 
life. I had no intention of doing such a foolish thing then, but began to pitch 
the tents in some tlireshing-floors which overlook the wady on the north of the 
castle. The Beg had seen us pass, and despatched a messenger to invite us to 
Mc3s- his palace. I sent an apology. Then came a deputation more honourable/^ 
senders secretary and a near relative, with a note from the Beg, urging the invita- 
homuv- .tion so earnestly that I felt obliged to comply. This sending honourable 
able.” princes to press the request reminded me at the time of the way in which 
Balak overcame the real or pretended reluctance of Balaam. He sent again 
princes, more, and more honourable than they ; and they said to him, Let- 
nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from coming unto me.” ^ This is a very 
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ancient and Ycry comnion cusk«m, Everyt'iiing is done by mediation. Thus chapteb 
the centurion sent imtu Jesus elders^ beseeching him that he would come and 
heal his servant J in a hundred instances I havre been pressed and annoyed Mediutura. 
by these iiiedlafciiig ambassadors. Their iinportimitj takes no donlal To 
saYe ourselves Ironi such a siege, we will keep quite dear of the castle, and 
go on al>out half an liour t\> a well at the bottom of that ivady east of us, 
and there take our limch. In the meantime, I will give .you an account of 
tluit visit, as tiic cheapest way into the interior of a j\Ietaweiy governor’s 
.palace, 

Tlic old Beg* received me with tiie utmost politeness, — descended from his 
divan, kissed me oij buth cheeks, and insisted on iny sharing his elevated seat, a divan. 
To the best of my kmnviedgcy it was the first time I ever saw him, but he in- 
sisted that he had been at mv house in Beirut some fifteen years before, 
ajid that J had doiie him a very important serrtce by speaking a word in Ins 
behalf in tlie right quarter. It may have been so ; at any rate, he was as kind 
as he Imcw how to be— gave me a Metawely dinner, and kept me up till late, 
talking about all sorts of to]>ics before a full divan of Ins relatives and retainer’s, 
and then had my bed spread on the same divan. According to con?^ etiquette 
at Tihniii, the ladies of iny party had th(3ir own apartment, and, after being 
semd with dinner, they called on the great sit, or lady of the Beg, whose 
apartments were in another section of the castle. It would be tedious to detail 
all they saw and heard ; but they were much plejised with some of the 

harem,’* who appeared modest, lady-like, and pretty. Others, however, were 
coarse and iii-]>red enough. 

I was greatly disappointed in the Beg, His conversation was incessant, 
loud, and often utterly absurd. We fell at last into a rambling and useless 
discussion about religion, in which Moliammed’s character and prophetic claims 
were handled rudely enough, to the great scandal of the dervishes present; and 
at midnight I was glad to break up the divan, and try to sleep — ^no easy task, A sleepless 
or, rather, it was impossible. The visitors had filled the divan with fieas, and 
the wind, wiiich began to blow hard before we left our tents, proved to be one 
of those siroccos w*hich make all sorts of vermin doubly active and man exces- 
sively ner^nus, The wiiole night wus passed in fruitless skirmishes with these 
contemptible enemies, and the sufibcating wind whistled and piped most dole- 
ful tunes tiii’uugh every chink and cranny of the old castle. The ladies had 
fared even waorse than myself, and the morning found us dejected, headachy ^ 
and quite discouraged. Having with difiiculty achieved a breakfast, in the 
midst of confusion wiiich remiiided me of Scott’s Highland stories, we took a 
guide from the Beg and started for Hunin, where we expect to get to-night. 

I shall never forget the experience of that dismal night, nor the charming Eonmntic 
ride of that day through these romantic w*adies of old Naphtall We filled our of 
water-bottles at these very wells w*here we are now quietly taking lunch, and 
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then Toclc over that hill east of ns. Beyond it our guide tuiTied suddenly to 
the left doivn a shallow ravine, but one that deepened every moment, mitii we 
were completely shut in between lofty walls of grey rock. Beeper and deeper 
into the bowels of the earth we dived for more than an hour, to where two 
other wadies joined ours — one from the south, the other from the east. The 
three in one trend off toward the north, and, under the name of Hajeir, descend 
to the Litany at Jisr K'ak'aiyeh. The one from the south passes by an ancient 
castle called Bubay, about which nothing need l^e, and very little can be said. 
We took the eastern ravine, called Hiiia (from a village at the head of it) — 
strange, wild, j'omantic. For miles the path was literally roofed over with a 
dense canopy of trees and bushes, forming, with the bed of the brook wdiose 
windings w^e had to follow, a sort of tunnel whoUy peculiar. We w^ere often 
obliged to lie flat on the necks of our horses, and be drawn through this ver- 
dant vault by main force. At the end of two lioiirs we emerged from tliis 
labyrinth, and climbed a steep and lofty hill to tlie village of Iliila— the same 
name, neai-iy, as that of the lake below Ilimiii. We intended to rest a wdiile 
there ; but such a mob of rude Metaw^elies, of every age and sex, beset us, 
clamorous to see the seigniordt—f^,^ %]\qj call Frank ladies — that we w'ere 
compelled to decamp immediately, and, after another hour’s pleasant ride, we 
pitched our tents among the oaks, olives, and terebinths on the western margin 
of the vale of Hunm, 

And now, lunch over, let us ride, and to the south-east for half an hour, to 
avoid the wady in winch our story has been entangled. We are passing 
through the veiy heart of Faphtali, wild and savage, just fitted to be the home 
of that wauiike tribe. Ffo European, and lait very few^ native travellers, ever 
^^enture along this desolate road. W e shall soon get down to an old giiard- 
iiouse, called Beer en Kukkar, erected for the protection of the traveller 
tlirough this dangerous district. Off yonder to the south-west is ’Ain’ata, sup- 
■ posedtobe the AnathaorBeth-Anatli given to I^aphtali; and half an hour 
farther south is Bint Jebail— -daughter of a little mountain (to translate), ami 
the capital of this region. To the left of us, in the woods, is a ruin with 
colimiDS, and foundations of old temples, called Kubrikha, and the entire 
neighbourhood is crow^ded with ancient but deserted sites. A long, rocky 
ascent eastw^ard now leads us to Heby Mubaibeeb— a celebrated saint of the 
WetHwelies— pictiiresfiuely perched upon a bold promontory. We pass north 
of it on the direct road to Mais el Jebel, which is just visible yonder to the 
north-east of us. Let me call your attention to this very unromantic, uon- 
Every village in this region has one or more of tliem for their 
flocks. In very diy seasons they entirely fail ; and there are 
frequent allusions to such a calamity in tlie Bible. It is among the 
threatened judgments upon unbelieving Israel that the Lord will 
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bellies in these pools, awl the people HUing tlieir jars in the midst of ■■them. J 
have been ctMiged to driiili it myself wheii of tiie colour of soap-suds, Ml of 
living animaleuLt*, aisd vdih a strong suiell of the ham-yard. : I once gave ■Me 
piastres to get ajar of guod ivater at this ntmta where we are to spend the 
night, VTus cherd'ea at ihL'^r, ami cumpelJcd to drink this abominalde decoction. 

The Jews of ail this riigiun sniist have been siixiplied with wwtei" in the same , 
way. Katnrai louiitariis ore very rare, taw can Wells be dug .with success. The 
ancient inhuiiitaufs, h'.iwe^vr, dL-pcmdedi greatly upon cisterns, and tlicre are 
countless numlicra of tlmaii a! .out these old sites ; lait the water, even in these, is 
filthy and full of’',ej-min, unless great care be taken to keep them clean and sweet. 

That is <xiute sufiicieiit on thh topic. Tiiere seems to be a castle here. Has 
the place any historic name 1 

JS'ot that I kH-..rtr of. The castle, at leafd in its present form, is compara- 
tively modern. There are traces, however, of genuine antiquity about this Mais, 
and I doubt nut there was once a. J cwisli town here. But we must pass on to our 
camp-giound at Bunin, which is still aii huur and a half to the nortli-east of us. 

How charmhig these hills, clothed with evergreen oak.s, terebinth, and bay 
trees! 

This maybe my twentietli visit, nnd yet they appear as lovely now as on the iJeauty of 
day I first saw them. Such beimty never wearies the eye—alway.s rejoices the 
heart. Let the muleteers go on and jfitch the tent, while we turn iq> to tliis 
ruin on our right, called IHiiiihrah. Step out now upon this rocky platform, 
and enjoy at your leisure, and in silence, a paiioraina more beautifiii and as 
vast as that which .Moses saw from the top of Pisgah. 

Weil! I Imve imver seen any prus|)ect to equal that. 

I presume not. The declivity sinks beneath our feet down — down, sheer 
down fifteen Imndi-ed feet ami more, to the plain of the HMeh ; and when, you 
can witlidraw your gaze from this scejie of utmost loveii ness, turn to that which Mngiiifi 
surrounds it. Lofty Lebanon stretches northward to the snov\y summit of 
Sunnin, which looks down on C(elo-Syria and the ruins of Baalbek. Before us 
Hermon lifts his head to Imavcn in s«demn and soiitaiy majesty. Those 
sugar-loaf hills on that vast platemi to the east and south-east are so many 
landmarks in the misty and mysterious Ilauran, with the Great Besei-t of 
Arabia behind and beyond. Those slmdouy lines that bound the hazy liorizon 
to tlie south are Gilead and Baslian, the territories of old Sihoii and Og, kings 
of the Amorites. On our right are the mountains of the Oalilees and Samaria, 
while behind us the hills of ll^'apijtali and Asher sink, by successive terraces, 

(b>wn to the sea-coast of Acre, Tyj*e, and Sidon. Wliat countless thought.s 
cluster around such a group of things and names as this 1 

Hot to confuse the mind with dim distances and immeasurable magnitudes, 
let us study a while this noble vale beneath us. It is the basin of the Jordan, 
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Jordan. 


Jordan. 


Hflleh, 


tlie birtli-placa of that sacred river in which the Son of God was baptized. 
During the rainy months of winter it receives a hundrerl little tributaries from 
ale of those snowy rarines around the north end of Herinon. From thence it cuts 
its way through dark beds of lava, some twenty miles, to the great fountain of 
Fuarr, below Ilasbeiya, which is its most permanent source. With the 
name of Hasbany it passes southward to this plain and marsh of the fihleh, 
receiving on its way the stream from Shib’ah, the great fomitain of Sureid, 
oeneath Kefr Shhb’ah, and the Luisany at 11 Ghiijar, Thus augmented, it 
penetrates the marsh about five miles, when it is joined by the Leddan, from 
Tell el Kady, and the Baniasy, from Banias, united a short half mile north of 
Sources of the Tell called Sheikh Yusuf. Of these main branches of the Jordan, the 
Hasbany is the longest' by forty miles, the Leddan is much the largest, and the 
Baniasy the most beautiful. Besides these, a conslderalie stream comes from 
the plain of Ijon, the joint contribution of the Derdarah and Kiiahiny, west of 
Abel. Several immense fountains also burst out along the base of this moun’- 
tain on which we are standing, and send their streams tlirough the marsh to 
the river and the lake. The largest are those of Blat and El Mellahah. The 
lake itself may be eight miles long, and six broad across the north end, but it 
runs to a point southward, where the Jordan leaves it. This is the Merom of 
Joshua, the Samechonitis of the Greeks, the Huleh of the Arabs. The plain 
and marsh above it are about ten miles square. The eastern half is sufficiently 
dry for cultivation, and is, in fact, the great gi-anary of the suiToimding coun- 
try, and the boast of the Arabs. The climate is warm, the soil fat as that of 
Egypt, and the whole is irrigated by innumerable canals from the Hasbany, 
the Leddan, and the Baniasy. 

In the centre rises the Leddan, at the base of that circular mound, which you 
can trace by the line of trees around its outer margin. It marks the site of 
the Sidonian Laish, the Dan of the Bible. Often have I sat under its great 
oak, and gazed in dreamy delight upon the luxuriant plain of the Huleh. ' 
wonder the spies exclaimed, We have seen the land, and, behold, it is very 
: a place where there is no want of anything that is in the earth.” J 
have spread out before us one of the great battle-fields of the Bible— a 
vast theatre built by the Architect of the universe ; and upon its splendid stage 
has many a bloody tragedy been played out in downright earnest. In the 
opening scene the chief actor is no less a personage than the Father of the 
Faithful,'’ scattering to tlie winds those hard-named confederates who con- 
Sodom, and carried away righteous Lot, with his family, captive. ^ 
Abraham was sitting in his tent-door, under the great oak of Marnre, when a 
fugitive from the vale of Siddim brought the tidings of liis nephew’s captivity. 
This was no time for rending of garments and fruitless lamentations. Arming 
liis own servants— three himdi-ed and oigliteen—and sending a hasty summons 
to Marnre, and his brothers Eshcol and Aner, to join him, he set off in hot pur- 


1 Judg. xviii. 9, 10. 
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suit. Passing Betlilebem and Salem, he swept over the mountains, and along cnAr-rER 
the plains of Sycliar and Esilraeion, and at the close of tlie foiiidh day (Jose- 
pirns s<aya he attacked them on the fifth night) he was probably clinibing tliese 
hills of Kaphtali. From these bold headlands he could see with perfect dis- 
tinctness the enemy carousing in careless security around the fountain of 
Leddaii. Having made the necessary dispositions for the attack, he waits for 
the veil of darknerss ; then, like an avalanche from the mountains, he bursts 
upon the sleeping host. Tlie panic is immediate and universal, the confusion 
inextricable, the rout wild and ruinous. Ko one knows friend from foe. They 
trample down and slay each other, arc swamped in miry canals, and entangled 
and torn to pieces in the thorny jungles of the Baiiiasy. . TeiTor lends wings 
to the fugitives. They climb Castle Hill, rush along the vale of Yafiiry, and, 
descending to thO great plain by Beit Jenn, cease not their frantic flight until 
they reach Hobali, wiiich is on the left hand of Damascus.^ Abraham returns 
victorious to Laisli, which is Ban j the captives are released, and the goods 
collected, FTone have perished, ; nothing is lost. In triumph, and with de- 
vout thanksgiving, he, wiio through faith waxed v^aiiant in battle,^ marches 
back by Jerusalem to his tent on the plain of Mamre. Thu>s fiills the curtain 
on the first act. 

When it is again lifted, the theatre is crowded with a mighty host — the .Toshua’s 
Canaanite from the east and the west, the Amorite, the Hittite, and the Jehu- 
site from the mountains, and the Ilivite under Hermon— ‘^much people, even canaan- 
as the sand that is on the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots veiy 
many.”® Far as the eye can reach, the plain is darkened by countless 
squadrons of the heathen. Confident in their numbers, they dream not of 
danger, when Joshua, with his valiant men of war, falls suddenly upon them. 

The mighty shout strikes terror into every heart. The shock is iiTesistible. 

Jabin, mth his confederate kings, wukes only to join the universal rout. This 
vast theatre of plain and marsh, and valley and mountain, is covered with 
fugitives and their fierce pursuers. Those whose homes lay beyond the moun- 
tains to the north and east, sought them by the great wady of the Upper Jor- 
dan, now Wady et Teim; or out east of Hermon, in the Hauran, the land of 
Mizpeh. Those from the sea-coast of Acre and Carmel fled over these hills, 
and down soiith-w'est by Hazor to 3risrephotli-Maim,^ on the north border of 
tlie plain of Acre, now’- called Miisheirifeh. Thence they dispersed to their 
homes along the sea-board as far south as Bor. Joshua himself chased a 
third division along tlie base of our mountain northward, past Abei-Beth- 
Maachah, through the plain of Ijon, down the tremendous gorge of the Litany 
to the ford at Tamrali, or the bridge at the Khtitw^eh, and thence over the 
wooded spurs of Jebci Bihan tow^ard great Zidon, behind wdiose lofty walls 
the flying host alone could find »safety. Betuming southward, he recrossed 
the Litany, stormed Hazor, the capital of King Jabin, and utterly consumed Razor. 
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of an oblong knoll of natural rock that rises above the surrounding plain, the onAPTirH 
original inhabitants raised a high mound sufficiently large for their city. With 
a deep trench” and strong '^vall, it must have been almost impregnable. The 
coimtiy on every side is most lovely, well watered, and very fertile. The 
Derdara, from Ijon, falls from that plain by a succe.ssion of cataracts, and glides 
swiftly along the western declivity of the mound, jind from the neigliboiuhig 
mountam gushes out the pmverful stream of Eiiahiny. Such fountains and 
brooks would convert any part of this country into a paradise of fruits and 
flowers ; and such, no doubt, was Abel, when she was called a mother in Abel of 
Israel.” But the irun hoof of war tramples all in the dust. The besiegers 
cast up a mount against the city, and it stood in the trench, and all the people " ' ' 
that were with Joab battered the wail, to tlirow it down. Then cried a wise 
woman out of the city, Hear, hear; say, I pray you, xmto Joab, Come near 
hither, that I may speak Avith thee. And Avheii he Avas come near imto iier, 
the Avoman said, Art thou Joab ? and he answered, I am he. Then she said, 

Hear the words of thine handmaid. And he ansAvered, I do hear. Then she 
spake, sajmig, They were wont to speak in old times, saying, They shall surely 
ask counsel at Abel, and so they ended the matter. I am one of them that 
are peaceable and faithful in Israel : thou seekest to destroy a city and a 
mother in Israel : Avhy Avilt thou swalloAV up the inheritance of the Lord ? 

And Joab ansAvered and said, Far be it, far be it from me, to swalioAV up or 
destroy. The matter is not so ; but a man of Mount Ephraim, Sheba, the son 
of Bichri by name, hath lifted up his hand against the king, even against 
BaA'kl: deliver him only, and I Avill depart from the city." And the A’;oman 
said, His head shall be throAvn to thee OA'er the AA'all. Then the woman Avent . 
to all the people in her Avisdom : and they cut off the head of Sheba the vson of 
Bichri, and cast it out to Joab : and he blew a trumpet, and they retired from 
the city, every one to his tent, and Joab returned to Jerusalem unto tlie king.” ^ 

Thus ends the last act of our tragedy. The curtain falls, and Ave must retire 
to our tent, as did the host of Joab. 

I trust you AAill not be greatly scandalized, but, fascinated with the theatre 
and the stage, I have been a very heedless listener to your tragedy. 

I am not at all suqjrised. The first time I gazed upon tins scene I should 
have felt anything an impertinence that disturbed the pleasing trance. But 
seek not a closer acquaintance. ’Tis distance lends enchantment. Abel 
itself is a sad example of the- utter decay and ruin that has “ sAvalloAved uj) the 
inheritance of the Lord.” The present Adliage, far from being a mother in Preser.t 
Israel, occupies only a small portion of the mound ; and wisdom and coimsel 
will be sought in vain at the hands of the peasants Aviio lounge in rags and 
filth iipon the dunghills Avlricli kuricade their streets and doors. And iioav the 
green hills of Haphtali are' casting their shadows over the lovely Ilideh as the sun 
sinlvs to rest in the distant sea, and Ave must hasten to our camp under Huian. 
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Hunln-probably Beth-Maachah. 
Sowing—Scripture allusions. 

Winter travelling. 

Flight in winter. 

Castle of Shuldf~the Ijon. 

Bitumen wells—pitch, .slime. 

Gold winds — “an horrible tempest.” 
Ihe district of Huleli— its beauty. 


Caves of Serada— fountain of Luisany. 
The stream Hasbany. 

Sect of Nusaiiieh- secret religion. 
Fountain of the Jordan. 

Temple of Paniuni— Panias. 

Scene of the Transfiguration— Heimon. 
Anti-Lebanon remarkable for shrines. 
Baalbelc, or Baal-gad, account of. 
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and are actually sowing barley at this late season of the year. Will it come to chapter 
perfection during; tlie brief space that remains between this, and "the harvest 
season in this, country,? 

It, is more than , possible ; but it, depends entirely on the .ciiaracter of -the 
coming spring, , I have seen one winter, at least,' when' there was not enough 
,rai,.n to enable the .farmers to sow their grain until the month of .February ; but 
then there followed an micoimrionly cold and wet March, The mountains 
ivere covered, on the last day of that month, mtli a heavy fall of fresh snow, 
and by: the end of April the fi.eld.s, were rejoicing in as rich, a crop as e>'er 
gladdened the anxious husbandman. It may be thus this year, and it may 
not. Should the rains cease early, no reaper wall fill his bosom with sheaves 
from these fields. These men are therefore sowing in hope in a very emphatic Sowing in 
sense. There is, at least, an equal chance against them, and still they plough 
and sow on vigorously, with only this basis for their expectations. 

It was upon facts such as these the wise man founded his admonition, In the Sninmon’.-? 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not tliine hand ; for thou ^ 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either tliis or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.” ^ Of course, the idea is, sow ea/dy and sow late, as oppor- 
tunity oifem or circumstances require. And the wise farmer, in this country, 
must thus act; for no human sagacity, no length of experience, w^ill enable 
him to determine, in any given year, that what is sown early will prosper best. 

If the spring be late, wet, and cold, the early grain grows too rank, lodges, and 
is blasted, w’-hile the late sovm yields a large hamst. This farmer teiis me, in 
answer to my question, that they will be both alike good this year, or, as he 
expresses it, the late win overtake the early, Tliis may be so, but, as Solomon 
says, he does not know it. 

These men seem about to realize the prophecy of Amos : Behold, the days Allusion 
come, saith the Lord, that the ploughman shall overtake the reaper.”” If I 
remember correctly, reaping will commence in the coming month. 

Yes, in the valley of the Jordan, which is here just below us. ITo doubt 
this late ploughing and sowing suggested the terms of the prophecy, and g«nve 
an air of verisimilitude to it. So, also, the next clause in this 13th verse, The 
treader of grapes shall overtake him that soweth seed,” derives its significance 
from facts in agricultural experience. The time for the treading of grapes 
comes on during the dry months of autumn, and is ordinarily soon over ; but 
this promise implies that the vintage will be prolonged into the rainy season, 
when alone the husbandman can begin to sow his seed. This does not generally 
occur until November. In the good days of the promise, however, the vintage 
wOl be abundant and long, while the rains will be early and copious, and thus 
the treading of grapes will run on to the time when the fall crops are sown. 

This is never actually the case at present, yet, in seasons remarkably favour- 
able, an approximation is seen sufficiently near to justify the alhLsion. 
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jnent. tlie entire population of Kulelyeb to their assistance. They hnnlly ciiAPTcii 
reached the Tillage about dark. Here tliey had been detained ever since by 
the storm, and in quarters as filthy and uncomfortable as even this wild 
couTitiy can furnish. ]^ot being aide to procure porters, the di*agoman had left, 
two days before, for Safed, to hire carriers from that place. This morning, 
xiowever, twelve men liad offered to take the girl to Hiinin for ;}00 piasti-es, 

and tlie count ixad already set olTwith them, leaving his mother and Mr. Z 

their travelling chaplain, to come on as best they could. 

It was now after 12 o’clock, and but little progress had been made in prepa- A.iven- 
ration. They were surrounded by a rude mob, screaming, scolding, and quar-" 
rdiiiig in the wildest uproar. The countess begged me to take the direction of 
matters, as she could not talk a word with the people, nor comprehend the 
reason of this hubbub and delay. After a sufficient amount of rebuke and 
threatening, the refractory muleteers loaded their animals, and set off— a party 
of about forty, horses, mules, and donkeys, besides certain beasts so lank and 
filthy that it was not easy to decide to uliat particular family they belonged. 

I had made no arrangements to stay out over night, but could not leave the 
countess in such doubtful circiiinstances ; so away we went, scattering all about 
the country in search of practicable patlis, but in a general direction south,- 
ward, along the ridge that divides the Litany from Ijon. Passing by Khurei- 
bell, on the brow of that hill north of us, we came along between Peir IMimas 
and Kefr Keely on the west, and that large Druse village, El Matulleh, on the 
east. At the end of two hours we stopped to rest at this Keffa en Kihah. Our 
party had taken different roads, and but few had followed our track. From 
this we toiled up to Hunin, along the wild path which we have this morning 
descended. Just before reacliing the castle we overtook Count William and 
his party, wffio had been all day in making this distance of nine miles. Hunin, 
as you knowy is inhabited by Metawelies, an inhospitable and villaiioiis set. 

But the firman of the sultan, and the stringent ortiers of the pasha, w^ere not 
to be resisted. The sheikh gave up his own room to the countess and her sick 
girl, -while a poor widow vacated her habitation— about twelve feet square— for 
us gentlemen. These preliminaries settled, the loads began to come in, and by 
dark all had arrived except the cook and two or three companions of his. Hav- a missinfr 
ing waited until after nightfall for our missing cook and party, we then roused 
the whole village to go in pursuit, when they were soon found and brought i'u 

safely. Both they and Mr. Z had been stopped by Arabs, and compelled to 

pay Bedawin toll before they were allowed to pass. It was now veiy cold, and Be{iav,’in 
utteily dark. The wind howled along the mountain tops, and tore to tatters 
•the ponderous clouds, which pelted us with rain and snow whenever -we ven- 
tured out of our retreats. With immense noise and confusion, we got the lug- 
gage stowed in the room of the countess, and our forty animals crammed into 
a large vault of the old castle, and fed, amid uproar, kicking, and fighting, in 
absolute darkness. By ten o’clock the cook had prepared some sort of dinner, a 
and we spent an hour in talking over the adventures of the day and night. 
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lage of that name beyond it. Tlie top of the raound is covered with the rub- crrAi-’Ts 
bish of the aiicierit cityj which spread over the plain to the north-east for some 
distance. Tradition makes this the site of Ijon, and I see no reason to qiies- History c 
tion the fact. It wins taken hj Benhadad about the year 950 before Christ, 
and again by Tiglath-Piieser some 200 years later.^ There is a nolde fountain 
in the centre of the Ijon, called Derdara^ and we shall cross the brook that 
comes from it at the bottom of the plain. 

Let me point your eye to those white hills on the north-east. Where they 
terminate in this direction are the himoiis Bitumen Wells. They are about three Bicumen 
miles west of Hasbeiya. The rock i.s a chalky marl, exceedingly white. The 
sliuft actually worked wlien I was last there >vas one hundred and sixteen feet 
deep to the bitumen. The tiiickiiess of the stratum varies. In some shafts it 
is fifteen feet, and in others it is not five. So, also, the quality varies. In 
some places it is extremely pure, like real jet, or black amber ; in others, only 
a few feet distant, it is unctuous, earthy, and of the colour of iron rust. The 
people tliat work the mine believe that new bitiunen is constantly forming ; Tiieory oi 
and the fact that the entire area through which these weiU are and have been 
sunk from remote ages does not exceed an acre in extent, strongly confirms 
the theory. The whole space must have been dug over many times, and yet 
they find it as abundant and perfect as ever. It is probable, therefore, that 
this mineral exivsts in vast quantities in the marly mountain north of the 
wells, and that it exudes slowly, in the form of semi-liquid petroleum, into 
this peculiar receptacle, and there, in time, hardens into bitumen. It is 
difficult to account for the continued supply on any other supposition. 

The Arabs on the shore of the Bead Sea have a similar theory to account 
for the appearance of bitumen there. They say that it forms on the rocks in 
the depths of the sea, and by earthquakes or other submarine concussions is 
broken off in large masses, and rises to the surface. A few miles north of 
these wells of Hasbeiya a new mine has been opened, not far from a village 
called Yahmffr. The shaft is sunk tlirough hard rock, and the bitumen is 
found at different depths. It is actually semi-fluid, and exudes into the shai*t 
from crevices in the rock strata. 

Is bitumen ever mentioned in the Bible '? 

Tery often, but under the name of pitch in our translation. I think it Tiio 
nearly certain that “ Hoah jpiuhed the ark within and without” with a pre- ° 
paration of bitumen, although the Hebrew word in Genesis vi. 14 is not the 
ordinary Shemitic name for it. In the Septuagint, however, it is trans- 
lated asphaltum. Very early after the Beluge,' the immediate descendants of 
Hoah were acquainted with, and used bitumen to bind together the bricks in 
building the Tower of Babel.^ This is stfll seen in some of the ruins of oid 
Babylon. Some two or three hundred years later, we find that the people of 
Sodom were in the habit of digging bitumen wells” like those below 
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Haslieiya. Our tmiislation lias it “ dme-piU^^^ but tbe Hebrew is the same 

tliat our Arab frieiicls now employ for these biaiT4 humnia^^ H was 

siirnc-i)itp. jU’obabl}' ail, ini|>ortant article of merchandise, even at that early day, with 
E^ypt, iV.-r the E.ayptians employed it largely in embahning their dead. The 
mcither of Moses also daubed’^ her ark of bulrushes mth slime and with 
pitch, as we liave it ; but in the Hebrew she hitwned it with bitumen, and tar 
or pitch.- This is doubly interesting, as, it reveals the process by wdiich they 
prejiared the liitiiirien. The mineral, as found in this couiitiy, melts readily 
euoiigli by itself ; but then, when cold, it is as brittle as glass. It must be 
mixed with tar while melting ; and in that way it forms a hard, glassy wax, 
perfectly iiiipervioiis to water. I once covered the roof of a room that leaked 
like sieve wdth such a preparation, spreading it on while the rain descended 
Ark of in torrents, and j^et wvith perfect success. The basket of bulrushes for the 
buirusiies. Moscs, when thoroughly Mtiimed, was Well adajited to the object for 

which it w^as made. Our translation of tliis passage is deficient in clearness. 
The bulriisli—gomeli— is the Egyptian papyrus. Taboth — ark— is the Arabic 
word for co//w^. . Slime and pitch are bitumen and tar. . The whole was made 
like a coffin, to deceive the watchful officers of government with the appearance 
of a fuiieral. This, too, would appeal more tenderly to the daughter of 
Pharaoh, arui there is a sort of typical signification in it. The saviour of 
Isinel was laid in a coffin, and taken from a watery grave : the Saviour of the 
world rose from a inck~sepidc|me in, Jerusalem. , 

This plain of Ijon has lately been rendered famous by a most extraordinary 
storm. It was on the 28th of December. Some friends of mine, from 
Hasbeiya, •were coming down the hill by Kefr Keely, that village west of 
Matully, wdien one of them called their attention to tall columns of mist over 
the marsh, of tlie Huleh. They came this way very rapidly, and soon broke 
upon them with awful fury. Those of the party who were from Khyam, oh 

the east side of this plain, fled homeward. My friends from H - were 

driven before tbe blast to Khiireibeh, that little hamlet just north of us, and 
with difficulty escaped to it. Those who attempted to reach Khyam perished 
in the plain, although it is not more than two miles wide, and in Ml view of 
their houses. Tims ten men died in a few minutes from the mere chill of this 
wT>iiderfiil wind. There was no snow, no frost, and not much rain ; but the 
wind wais perfectly awful, driving and upheaving eveT 3 i;hing before it. These 
c(dd winds draw out all animal heat with amazing rapidity. Hot only were 
these men chilled to death almost instantly, but eighty-five head of cattle 
also perislied before they could be brought to the village. The inhabitants 
have no tradition of a similar catastrophe. People often perish in snow- 
stfjrms on the mountains, and on the vast desert of the Hauran ; but it was 
never laiown before that a mere wind, and that do^ivn on tliis low plain, could 
chill people to death. The storm scattered and dispersed in various direc- 
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tions. It di<! much mischief here on the hills of Kaphtali, and over yon- chaptee 
(ier on the Jaiilan seyeral people perished by it, and many cattle. It was 
felt along the sea-board ; and I myself caught a violent cold riding from 
Beirut to Sidon on that day. I examined into the accuracy of these facts on 
the ground, and know them to be true. My Hasbany friend, who is a sort 
of travelling merchant, sold the shrouds of the victims, and saw nine of them 
buried the next morning. I have often felt the extreme power of these 
winds to cool dowii the vital heat of the body, but never encountered anything “An hor- 
Hkethis. It reminds one of David’s homble, tempests. 

This Ijon is a very fertile plain, and, when clothed with golden harvests, it 
must be charming. And here are the cascades you spoke of, I suppose ? 

Yes ; and by a singular succession of them, the stream leaps down to the 
level of Abel, and is there joined by the Ruahiiiy, which you can see bursting 
put at the base of the western mountain. Those cliffs are covered for a long 
<listance by the ruins of an extremely old town, for which I can get no other 
name than that of the fountain. The whole distance around and south of it 
is also called Ard er Euahiny, Let us now incime to the north-east to visit 
the artificial caves and tombs called Serada, which are at the southern 
tennination of that rock ridge of Kliyam. I had another object in making 
this detour. You must know that the Huleh is my pet lake — ^under my 
special protection. I am self-constituted cicerone, and jealous of her reputa- 
tion. By right of office, I maintain that the Hhleh is unrivalled in beauty, um-i- 
no matter when or from what point beheld. From the distant heights of 
Hermon, the hills of ^Taphtali, the plain of Ijon, or the groves of Banias, in Haieh. 
mid-winter or mkl-siiinnier, in the evening or in the morning — Stop just 
where you are. There lies the Huleh like a vast carpet, with patterns of 
every shade, and shape, and size, thrown down in Nature’s most bewitching 
negligence, and laced ail over with countless streams of liquid light. Those 
laughing brooks of the Hlileh, in straight lines drawn and parallel, or 
retreating behind clumps of nodding slmibbery, in graceful cuiwes, to tie up 
love-knots in spoi-t; here weaving silver tissue into cunning complications, 
there expanding into full-faced mirrors. The Arab tent is there, and the war- 
horse, -^vith his wild rider. The plain is clothed with flocks, and herds of 
black buffalo bathe in the pools. The lake is alive with fowls, the trees with 
birds, and the air with bees. At all times fair> but fairest of all in early spring 
and at eventide, when golden sunlight, through many a mile of warm, ethereal 
amber, fades out into the fathomless blue of heaven. Such is the Huleh ; 

‘^Behold, it is very good ; a place where there is no want of anything that is 
in the earth.” ^ 

But here we are at the caves of Serada. They are now used to store a^vay Caves of 
grain and tibn (chafi), and to shelter the herds of these miserable Arabs, Serada. 
Serada was once a large town, and inhabited by people who took a pride in 
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i»ART rock tombs for their dead. They were probably Phoenicians, for tlieir sepui- 
chres are exactly like those of Tyre and Sidon. Besides these, there is nothing 
to detain us, and we may pursue our journey. It is an hour from this to the 
Hasbany at El Ghiijar, by a blind path over and among boulders of black lava. 
On this side of the river is the small Arab village Luisa, and below it are large 
Fountains fountains called Luisany, which add greatly to the size of the Hasbany. The 
channel of the river is one of the curiosities of this region. During the count- 
less ages of the past, it has cut a tortuous canal through the hard lava at least 
two hundred feet deep, and in many places the distance fi'om bank to bank is 
not much greater. 

The Has- This, then, is the most distant branch of the Jordan. It is really a respect- 
able stream even here, and the only one I ever saw in such a dark volcanic 
gorge; beautifully adorned, too, with oleanders, willows, and sycamores, and 
alive with fish. Altogether, I am not disappointed in it. Is it fact, or a mere 
iancy of mine, that these people of El GhUjar have a physiognomy quite pecu- 
liar, and so unlike the Arabs as to indicate a different origin ? 

The sect They are Ifusairleh, and there are but two other villages of them in this 
Nusairi- of the Country. The gxeat body of this tribe reside in the mountains above 
Tortosa, Mulktib, Jebile, and Ladakiyeh. There are many of them also in 
Antioch, and they spread aromid the north-east end of the Mediterranean 
toward Tarsus and Adana. It is impossible to ascertain their number, but 
they have more than a thousand villages and hamlets, and have been estimated 
as Mgh as two himdred thousand. I have repeatedly travelled among them» 
and coincide in the general verdict rendered against them by those best 
acquainted with their character. They are the most ignorant, debased, and 
treacherous race in the countiy. Their religion is a profound secret, but is 
believed to be more infamous than even their external morals. The skill with 
which they evade any approximation toward a disclosure of their religious 
mysteries always excited my astonishment. My party and I once stopped to 
rest under the shadow of a great rock between Jebile and Ladakiyeh, and, 
while quietly taking lunch, a company of these people came up. Their sheikh, 
learning from the muleteers that one of us was a doctor, made very earnest 
and respectful application for medicine. While the hakim was preparing it, 

I began with the old man, gradually and very cautiously approaching the 
Their reii- delicate subject of his religion. As the questions came more and more directly 
secret restive, and fearing that he would decamp even mthout 

the coveted medicine, I cut right across to the matter in hand by asking him 
vrhat sort of people inhabited the mountains above us. 

Oh 1 they are fellaheen. 

I imow that very well ; but what is their religion ? (This, you are already 
. aware, is the first question in this countiy.) 

Eeligion ! snid he ; what need have fellaheen of religion ? 

Certaioly, everybody has some sort of religion, and so have you, I am sure. 
What is it ? Whom do you Mow ? What projjhet do you love ? 


m 


. SECT'OfK0SAIBim 

; : We 'rattier: love Ali ; but ivbom do ym foUoW' ? 

We are Gkristiaus ; we love Jesus Ohristj and our religion is contained in 
, , “tlie ¥ew .^Testament. ' 

¥eiy well ; we also love Jesus CMist and curse Mohammed. We and you 
'are'O'/^^,' ■■ 

..Ho, no, , you are. not Christians. 

Why not ? We love Christ and Moses: your reh'gion and ours are exactly 
the sa:me ; and, snatching up Ms medicine, he made off as fast as possible. 

The governor of Hamath sent a horseman to guide and protect us across the Attempts 
wild mountains between that city and Tripoli. Our guide compelled a man 
ffom a %^iliage of this people to accompany us, and, as he could not run away, 
i determined to pump him about his secret faith. I gave him my horse to 
lead, lighted a pipe for him to smoke, and, walking by his side, made myself 
as agreeable as possible. We soon became quite at our ease, and talked away, 
without reserve, on all sorts of subjects, I approaching the ticklish point in 
circles, like a moth does a lighted candle. At length I told Mm something 
about my religion, that of the Druses and the Hindus; with all wMch he 
seemed much interested. Finally, in a careless and indifferent manner, I put 
the question about his faith. I fellah, said he. I know you are a farmer ; 
it was not your occupation, but your religion I asked after. Come, now, we 
are alone ; nobody vill hear us ; do tell me something about your faith, /am 
a Christian, I tell you what I believe and how I worship ; so will the Moslem, 
the Jew, the Hindu, and even the poor savage in the centre of Africa. Why 
will not you do the same ? 

We are fellaheen, that is enough. What do we want of religion ? 

I loiow you have a religion of your own, -why should you keep it secret ? 

Do you see that white tomb on the top of that hill I It is Sheikh Ibrahim 
el Hakim. If any one has sore eyes, and visits that mazar, he will get well. 

We will talk about that good doctor by-and-by, if you please ; but now I 
want an answer to my question. 

May God curse the father of that donkey ! 

Hever mmd the donkey, he will go well enough ; and you should not curse 
the poor beast : besides, you mentioned the name of God : who is he f what 
do you believe about Mm ? 

Is it not near noon? We have four houi’s yet to Hiisn from that ridge 
ahead^of us. . 

TMs is a specimen of along trial, in wMch I w'as completely baffled by an 
ignorant fellah from the wild mountains of the Husairiyeh. 

This remarkable people have no known forms of prayer, no times or places General 
of worship, and no acknowledged priesthood. At weddings and funerals they 
sometimes use Mohammedan prayers, but only when in the vicinity of Moslem 
towns. They practise polygamy, and many very near relatives— the nearest 
of all, according to the reports of their neighbours. They themselves deny 
that a Husairiyeh can marry his own mother. However this may be, the 
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marriage relation is very loose among them. I could not leiOT whether they 
believed in the immortality of the soul and a future state of rewards or no , 
but they hold to transmigration of souls somewhat as do the Pruses. tney 
seem to have derived some of, their customs and reputed tenets from Persia. 

The truth probably is, that whatever of Mohammedanism has been incorporated 

with their original superstition was borrowed from the followers of Ah y anc 
Pevtap5 a they are, to this extent, a heretical sect of Moslems. But maiy^thmgs led^me, 
remiiant among them, to suspect that they were fragments of Syiia s mos ancien^ 

inhabitants— descendants of those sons of Canaan who were in possession of 
Arka, Arvad, Zimra, and Sin, on the shore west of their 
Hamath, on the east, when Abraham “came from Ur of the Uhaldees 
Expelled by foreign nations from their primeval seats, they retired to the inac- 
cessible mountains, where they now live. These are so situated that they 
' were never penetrated by any great military roads or mercantde routes, and 
never will be. Perhaps many of their brethren, when driven from the south 
by Joshua, took refuge with them. I was struck with the '’J'® 

these mountains, of names of men, and mountains, and castles, and vdlages, 
which were identical with those once common in Palestme. 

As Christian missions are now established among them, we may hope, ere 

long, to he better acquainted with the origin, history, manners, c^tonK, and 

religion of this remarkable people. I have seen a few books which pretended 
to give an account of their faith; but the Nusairiyeh themselves would not 
acknowledge them. They are not to be trusted, and, besides, they throw 
very little light on the matter. They have countless sacred tombs c^ed 
Makars, to which they resort on various occasions ; but their cerenmnies theie 
are always performed in secret. Should any of their number divulge then 
mysteries, he would be assassinated without remorse, mercy, or delay. ilM 
is certain ; and this horrible fact may have given nse to the stories about the 
assassitis, for it was on these mountains that those somewhat fabulous monsteis 

are said to have resided. ' 

But enough of the Husairiyeh for the present. ’ Aiufit and Z aora, on the mom- 
tein south of Banias, are the only other settlements of this people in this re^on. 
Park-Ufco What noble oak glades spread over these hills before us ! Indeed, this who e 
sceiieiy. scenery is more park-like than any I have seen in Syria. xi. 

Or wiU see. The peasants of Banias, however, are cutting away these 
magnificent trees, and in a few years this part of the Sr^nd Platfoim oi o 
Panium will be stripped quite naked. You will observe that ue 
riding over the ruins of the ancient city for some time, and there is its mode 
representative, half buried beneath shapeless niins, which areqmtecvergrovn 
with bushes, briers, and creepers. We must wade through this rattling iivei, 
and find our way to that fine old terebinth, where our tents are waiting om 
arrival. I, at least, am quite ready for them, and for what our good cook wiU 

^^CmiMit^^n overmatch with me just now for fatigue, and even hmiger. 
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I must look upoii tlie Miiih-place of the Jordan, and have a draught of its 
■water before night closes upon us. ^ ‘ ' ■ — ' 

That is soon do^^ Follow the path to that cM, and you may have the 
whole fountain to yourself. ' 

Weil, have you seen and tasted ? 

Is it not magnificent I The fountain, I mean. But let us address omselves Foirntain 
to dinner. The new-born river will sing to us. Hark how its merry laugh 
ttoats out on the evening air, and swells up the sides of the echoing hills ! 

Oui‘ ride to-day has been perfectly delightful through and to scenes and sites 
of most romantic interest. There can be no doubt, I suppose, but that this 
is the source of the greater Jordan, mentioned by Josephus ; and this mass of 
rubbish below the cave, through which the fountain pours its himdred streams, Temple of 
is the debris of the temple of Pallium. auiu i 



CAVE AT BANIAS. 


Those Greek inscripticms on the face of the cliff confimi the fact: But we 
are now on ground much more sacred than mere classic association can render 
any place. Our blessed Lord has been here, has drunk of this same fountain, 
and looked upon this lovely scene. With his usual compassion, he taught 
the people and healed their diseases. Eusebius says that the 'woman cured ciinsMan 
of an issue of blood^ belonged to this city, and he thus writes on this subj ect 
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PART They say that her house is shown in the city, and the wonderfol monumentii 
of our Saviour’s benefit to her are still standing. At the gate of her house, 
on an elevated stone stands a brazen image of a woman on her bended knees, 
with her hand stretched out before her, like one entreating. Opposite to this 
there is another image, of a man erect, of the same material, decently clad 
in a mantle, and stretching out his hand to the woman. This, they say, 
is a statue of Christ, and it has remained even until our times, so that we 
oursehes saw it when staying in that city.’’^ Who knows bub that these 
statues are still buried under this rubbish, and may some day be brought to 
light. Theophanes, however, says that Julian the Apostate broke them to 
pieces. It would be like him, if he ever happened to see them. 

Eusebius’ The same author thus discourses about the cave and the fountain At 
account of is Called Panias by the Phcenicians, they say there 

are springs that are shown there at the foot of the mountain called Panias, 
from which the Jordan rises ; and that on a certain festival day there was 
usually a victim thrown into these, and that this, by the power of the demon, 
in some wonderful manner entirely disappeared. The thing was a famous 
wonder to all that were there to see it. Astyriiis (a pious Roman of senatorial 
rank) happening to be once present at these rites, and seeing the multitude 
astonished at the affair, pitied their delusion. Then, raising his eyes to 
heaven, he implored the God over all through Christ to refute the seducing 
demon, and to restrain the delusion of the people. As soon as he prayed, it 
is said that the victim floated on the stream, and that thus this miracle 
vanished, no wonder ever more occurring in this place.” The latter remark is 
probably true, whatever we may think of the rest of the story. These pas- 
sages, however, are curious, as showing what the traditions concerning this 
place were at the close of the third century, when Eusebius visited it. 
Josephus’ Josephus thus describes this locality in Ant., b. xv. ch. x. v. 3 ; he calls it 
account. Panium “ This is a very fine cave in a mountain, under which there is a 
gi-eat cavity in the earth, and the cavern is abrupt, and prodigiously deep, and 
full of still water. Over it hangs a vast mountain, and under the cavern arise 
the springs of the River Jordan. Herod adorned this place, tvhich was 
already a very remarkable one, still further by the erection of this temple, 
which he dedicated to Csesar.” There is a close resemblance between these 
stories of this fountain and that of Josephus in his Wars of the Jews, book i. 
ch. xxi. v. 3 “ And when Cmsar had further bestowed on him (Herod) another 
additional country, he built there also a temple of white marble, hard by the 
fountains of the Jordan. The place is called Paniuni, where is the top of a 
mountain that is raised to an immense height, and at its side, beneath, or at 
its bottom, a dai’k cave opens itself, within which there is a horrible precipice 
that descends abruptly to a vast dex>th. It contains a mighty quantity of 
water, which is immovable ; and when anybody lets down anything to measiire 
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tlie depth of the earth beneath the water, no length of cord is sufficient to ohaptee 
reach it.’’ Making all due allowance for subsequent changes, it is still im- 
possible to clear our author of great exaggeration. He probably never saw 
Banlas himself, and took the extravagant stories of others for truth. 

It is eviclent that Banias was a remarkable place before the age of Augustus. History of 
Philip the Petrarch called it Oa;sai-ea in honour of Tiberius, and Philippi in 
his own and to distinguish it from Oassarea Palestina. Herod Agrippa beauti- 
fied it, and complimented that monster Hero by giving it the name of Hero- 
neas. But all these foreign titles soon fell off, and it resumed its old name, 

Banias, by which alone it is now known. For its histoiy during the Roman 
empire, and under the Saracens, Crusaders, and Turks, you must consult more 
authors than I can now mention. Eeland’s Palestina” and Robinson’s Re- 
searches” will serve as guides to the original sources of information. 

Great changes have happened to the cave since these authors wrote about The cave, 
it. Probably the earthquake which overthrew the temple may have filled up 
the depths spoken of. It was here that Titus, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, was feasted by Agrippa for twenty days; and in this temple he “re- 
turned public thanks to God for the good success he had in his under- 


If all that is recorded in the I6th and 17th of Matthew in immediate con- Scene of 
iiection with the visit of our Saviour actually occurred in this neighbourhood, 

• it has been the scene of some very remarkable transactions. Among them was 
the Transfiguration, and this Panium may have been that high mountain 
apart into wffiich our Lord took Peter, James, and John, and was transfigured 
before them.^ I have supposed, ever since my first visit to Tabor, that that 
could scarcely have been the place, for the whole summit was covered by a 
vast castle, which we know was occupied, if not then, yet shortly after, by 
soldiers. It is true that J osephiis says he built the castle,— the only foundation 
for which assertion being that he repaired one that had been there for ages. 
Moreover, that locality does not suit the accounts given of events immediately 
connected with the Transfiguration as recorded by the Evangelists, though it 
must be confessed that these are not definite or very decisive. 1 would not, 
therefore, contend with those who prefer the old tradition in favour of Tabor, 
and yet I think it probable that it was somewhere in this direction, and see Probably 
no good reason why it may not have been oii this lofty and lonely Panium, or 
rather Hermon, of which it forms the southern termination. mon. 

Here also occurred that remarkable discoimse with the disciples, in which 
Simon Peter answered our Lord’s question by the solemn assertion, “ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God;” and received in reply, “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will biiiid my church.” ^ Could the claims of 
Banias to this wonderful discourse be established, it might vastly enhance- the 
interest of the place in the eyes of those who have made so much capital out 
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of the power of the keys here confeiTed. We leave the hint for those whom 
it more immediately concerns. 

There must be something about this Upper Jordan and its surroundings 
particularly calculated to call out and foster the religious or the superstitious 
propensities of our nature. Tell el Kady, four miles west, was the great seat 
of false worship, from the days when the Uanites conquered it, and there set 
up their teraphim, a gi'aven image and a molten image.^ Long after this, 
Jeroboam placed golden calves in Ban; which thing became a sin, for the 
people went to worship before the one, even unto Ban.^ 

Then this Banias itself was always celebrated for its worship of Pan, and as 
ive follow up the country we meet with heathen temples all over these moun- 
tains. There are ruins of several at a place called Bustra, not far from Kefr 
Shiibah ; another on the high pomt of Mutalelh, above Bashaiet el Fiikhar ; 
and one at Sed Ban, farther in the mountains. A shoii; distance north-east of 
Bashaiet el Ftikhar is the fine temple of Hibbariyeh, with a 0reek inscription, 
much defaced. Two miles farther north are the ruins of another, and higlier 
up still is the temple of Ain Hershah, with Greek inscriptions. Then come 
those of ’ Aihah, Kefr Kuk, Bakhleh, Beir ’Asheir, Burkhsh, Bekkeh, Munseh, 
and several others ; and across Wady et Teim, west of Bashaiet el Pokah, is 
the fine temple of Tilthatha, called Neby Stlfah. Certainly no part of Syria 
was so given to idolatry as this region round the head-Tvaters of the Jordan. 
These temples fronted the east, and were probably devoted to the worship of 
Baal. A description of one or two will answer for all. That at Hibbariyeh is 
a fair specimen. It is fifty-eight feet long, thirty-one wide, and to the top of 
the frieze on the west side is thirty-two feet. It is built of large, well-cut 
stones, some of them fifteen feet long. The interior, as usual in such edifices, 
was divided into three parts ; that of the altar at the west end, considerably 
raised and eleven feet deep ; that of the temple^ nave, or body of the edifice, 
twenty-three feet ; and the portico, nearly sixteen feet, with columns in front. 
The temple at Bakhleh is eighty-two feet eight inches long, and fifty-seven 
wide. The altar is semicircular, like that of ancient churches, and with apses 
on either side. A double row of Ionic columns extended from the altar to the. 
entrance. This edifice is thrown doTO nearly to the ground. On the south- 
east corner is a stone belonging to the original wall, about six feet square, and 
having a circular wreath on the face of it five feet in diameter. Within this 
is another circle four feet in diameter, and this surrounds the colossal face of 
an image handsomely carved in bold relief. The length of the face, from tlie 
chin to the top of the hair, is three feet four inches, the width two feet four 
inched It has been puiq)oseiy disfigured, but the features are still very dis- 
tinct and striking. It is probably an image of the god of the temple, perhaps 
the face of old Baal himself. 

The temple at Beir *Asheir stands upon an elevated platform, ornamented 
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with a frieze and cornice of its own. It is one hundred and t^venty-six feet co after 
long, and sixty-nine wide. The length of the edifice built upon this platform 
is eighty-nine feet, the breadth about forty, and the height to the top of the 
cornice fifty-fotir. The interior is divided like that of Hibbariyeh, The style 
of architecture resembles the Ionic, and the egg and cup, or cup and ball 
ornaments occur every where, as at Baalbek. There are other ancient build- 
ings at this Beir ^Asheir, and the place is w^ell worth a visit. 

Proceeding farther north, there are remnants of small temples at various 
points along the slopes of Anti-Lebanon. At Heby Sheet is the tomb of Seth, Tomb of 
under a vaulted room more than one hundred feet long. The tomb is about 
ten feet broad, extends the entire length of the vault, and is covered -with a 
green cloth. This prophet Seth is the third son of Adam, transformed into a 
gi'and Moslem saint, with three hundred wives, and children without number. 

Opposite to this tomb, on the west side of the Buk’ah, is that of Il^oah, or 
Kerak, It is a little more than one hundred and thirty feet long, and even 
.at that accommodated the tall patriarch who stepped across the Deluge only 
to the knees, the remainder being provided for by a deep pit sunk peipendi- 
ciilariy into the eartll But this entire system of fanes and temples received 
its grandest enunciation in the wonderful structures at Baalbek, on the eastern 
side of the Bfik’ah. 

Is Baalbek the Baal-gad of the Bible ? Baalbek 

The main reasons for the support of this opinion are that the names are 
very similar— the first half identical in form, the other probably so in signifi- 
cance, and both correctly translated by Heliopolis, City of the Sun. Then, 
again, the notices of it in the Bible lead us to search for Baal-gad in the direc- 
tion and neighbourhood of Baalbek. In the valley of Lebanon, under Her- 
mon, and the entrance into Hamath these are the geograjfiiical indications. 

That it is in rfie valley of Lebanon cannot be questioned ; that it is under 
Hermon is equally certain j and that it is at or on the road to the entrance Entrance 
into Hamath,” my explorations in that direction have fully satisfied my own 
mind. This “entrance,” so conspicuous in ancient Biblical geography, was 
the province at the north end of the Bfik’ah, drained by the sources of the 
Orontes, river of Hamath. This province was reached from the west or 
sea-board by the passes over the low mountains of Akkar, at the north end of 
Lebanon, which I take to be the Mount Hor of Numbers xxxiv. 7, 8. “ This,” 
says Moses, “shall be your north border: from the great sea ye shall point out Mount 
for you Mount Hor (Heb. Hor Hahor) ; and from Mount Hor ye shall point 
your border unto the entrance of Hamath.” Of comse the kingdom, not the i-iaiior." 
citg of Hamath, is meant in all cases ; and the southern province of it would 
be reached through the Biik’ali, past Baalbek, and from the sea through 
Akkar, as just described. This theoiy ascertains the line of Israel’s northern 
boundary, and at the same time corroboratas the idea that Baal-gad is identical 
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PASI -mth Baalbek. Let any one ride from Baalbek northward to lebweh or ’Ain 
__ or, better still, to Kamfia Hermel, and look off toward Hamath, and he will be 
struck with the propriety of. the phrase, « Entrance into Hamath.” From this 
stand-pomt the ■oa^y of the Bttk’ah opens out like a vast fan on to the great 
plain of northern Syria, and he is at the gate of the kingdom. Baalbek being 
therefore, in the neighbourhood where we must look for Baal-gad, there seems 
to be no good reason to doubt their identity, for there is no rival to dispute the 
honour of the name and site. ^ 

The remains at Baalbek are adequate to meet the demands of any history 
and some of them may claim an antiquity equal to anything that even Egrot 
r. r ■ the great temple can scarcely be of alater^e 

Psbn Tf ’ a magnificent edifice in the 

time of Joshua. If we reject this identification, what other name shaU we 
or can we give to these wonderful ruins ? I can think of none; and af^r 
travelling up and dmvn and across that whole region for twenty-five yearn 
andjtudymg every ancient site in it, I find no other Baal-gad, and aifor 

BaS™^ "“y temples at 

1 7'“ Mohammedan romance and Oriental fable That 

he should have had something to do with Baal-gad is, however, not incredibto 

ure , he built with great stones, quite equal, according to Josephus to those 

and, finall:y there is no other prince known to history to whom the most 
ancient parts can De ascribed with gi-eater plausibility. If not this very 
Sifieyman Bin Daoud of the Moslem, their author is absdutely unkno^ ^ 

diS-mit a^r ” ' ~ ® of -e'T 

It requires no great architectural knowledge to decide that point, but iust 
how many ages and orders can be distinguished in the ivilderness of present 
nuns I will not nnde^ke to determine. The most ancient, no doubt Le the 
foundations seen on the west and north sides of the great temple, to iS Z 
coWis belonged. The first tier above ground consL of stones of 
““ “^out twelve and a half feet thick, and the same in 
vndth. Then came over these stones more than ^y-(Aree feet hm -the 
largest blocks, perhaps, that were ever placed in a wall by man.i One d this 

iite It k f fT’ ^ ““i “red 

easily. It lefomiemi by semOeen, and sixty-nine feet long ! Here is a draw- 

mgofit; and remember, as you lo ok at it, that tKree vei^ respectoble rtms 

these three stones’ thmrOMisTi^JoOTfeeUonff^a^Se^ ‘he nwld, gives the dimensions at 
remaining one sfety-three fe^f tte Xolf one sjxty-three eight inehes, and the 

height about thirteen feet, and the thlcto^ perhaps 
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might be cut in it, and still leave partition walls three feet thick ! How such chapteb 
blocks could be transported a mile over uneven gi’ound to the temple, and 
elevated to their position on its platform, is yet an unsolved problem in the 
science of mechanical forces. But there is something about them still more 
wonderful, l^he corresponding surfaces of these enormous stones are squared 



CHEAT STONE IN THE QUAHBT. 

SO truly and polished so smoothly that the fit is most exact. J was at fii*st 
entirely deceived, and measured two as one, making it more than a hundred 
and twenty feet long. joint had to be searched for, and, when found, I 
could not thrust the blade of my knife between the stones. What architect of 
our day could cut and bring together with greater success gigantic blocks of 
marble more than sixty feet long and twelve feet square ? 

It is admitted, is it not, that the temple for which this foundation was laid 
w^ never completed ? 

It is ; but this does not prove it. That those who subsequently built upon Great 
the foundation did not occupy the whole of it, is evident enough. The portion temple un- 
left out is indicated by the tier of great stones on the north-west corner ; but 
it is not certain that the remains of the most ancient temple were not taken, 
so far as needed, for the smaller structures of succeeding architects, I suspect 
that we now see the fragments of these blocks in the Grecian columns, capitals, 
and cornices which encumber the platform of the present edifices. The quality 
of the rock is identical, and there could be no reason why the Grecian archi- 
tects should not appropriate to their use these just as they did so much 
of the as suited their purposes. 

Are there no inscriptions to aid in determining these doubtful points ? inscrip- 

None older tlian the age of Antoninus Pius, I believe. The grand entrance tions, 
to the platform of the temple was on the east side, fronting the city, and was 
adorned by twelve noble columns. On the pedestals of two of these columns 
are long Greek inscriptions, but they are so high in the wall that it is difiicult 
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T to get at them ^ I was twice let down by ropes from the top of the wall and 

p mted, you can study them at your leisure, if you have a fancy for such 
searc ies. myself do not believe that Antoninus did much more than 
*i*ere, and then, like modern Arabs, write his 

o-wn name and deeds upon them. 

i>“ Mohammedans-fanatica! haters of 

. J temples, idols, and even innocent statues-have done what they could to 
® ®'’‘=*^i*eotural and artistic beauties of Baalbek, and 
Tbr in numberless pompous inscriptions • 

enbltl barbarians, the 

entire platfonn, vaults temples, and all, were early converted into a strong 

Baalbek ®* Baalbek— castle of 

We have so many ^irable drawings of these temples, and from so many 
d fttrent points, that I fancy myself perfectly acquainted with them. 

betwri\>“*’ will find very little correspondence 
between it and the reality, if your experience coincides with mine. As you 
appioach from Zahleh, the columns come into view at a great distance, and 
appear small. Hour after hour you ride on in tedious monotony, and seem to 
pt no nearer, the temples no larger. Half a dozen times you prick your 
hoise into a gallop, e.vpecting to dash right in among the columns, but Lid 
up again to breathe your jaded nag, who has not one grain of your enthusiasm. 

_ t length, as his iron hoof clatters on the pavement at the gate, you e vol-iim 
m disappointment, rfmost vexation, Is this Baalbek ? Yes, it is, sir • and 
now give over the rein to the groom, and yourself to two days’ diligent ex- 
ploration and study. You will need all that time to master the problems 
before you ; and when you have left, you will long to return, and will do so if 
can. I have repeated my visits half a dozen times, and always find some- 
thing new to admire. The first impression of disappointment runs rapidly 
into admiration and wonder. You go to the end of a prostrate colnmin and 
ai-e almost startled to find that, on tiptoe, and with the hand at utmost stretch 
you cannot measure its diameter ! You climb in between two of those stand- 
mg columns, anu feel instantly dwarfed into an infant. looking up to the 
entablature with a shudder, you wonder how big it may be. A fragment lies 
at the base; you leap doivn and measure. It is fourteen feet thick! And 
columns are aU round, and block up your wav. 
ittle by little, and with difficulty, you grasp the grand design, and, goino- out 
eastwai-d into the centre of the broad platform, take your stand in front of the 
main entrance With those six piUars to help your imagination, you recon- 
stnict the whole noble edifice, with twenty such giants on a side ! 'and there 

than we have time to wait for yon. It is 
study either Baalbek or 
drawings of ■ Wood . and ■ ' 
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Davkm They visM hut, though thus old, they are hir chapter 

more elaboi’ate and miuute than any others. Of written descriptions there 
are countless numbers, but the only way to become really possessed of Baalbek 
is to visit, explore, and study it for youi^elf* Br, Robinson’s admirable chapter 
on Baalbek, in his last volume of Researches,” is the best and most comprehen- 
sive epitome of all tliat has been or can be said about these wonderful remains, 
and I advise you to study it attentively. 

The cause of greatest perplexity arises from the many Saracenic castles and 
towers -with which these barbarians have encumbered and disfigured every 
part of the grand platform. The entire length from east to west is about 
eight hundred and eighty feet, and the width across the central court nearly 
four hundred. To picture the whole magnificent group of portico, courts, 
towers, and temples, as they once appeared to the proud citizens nf Baalbek, 
one should stand some little distance in front of the main entrance, and re- 
store, in imagination, the portico, one hundred and eighty feet long, adorned 
by twelve splendid columns, reached by a noble flight of steps. Landing 
among these columns, and stopping to admire the highly ornamented pavilions The 
at each end, the visitor passes through the deep portals into the main court ^^empies, 
of the temple, nearly four hundred feet square, and surrounded on all sides by 
chapels, oratories, niches, and statues, of exquisite -workmanship. All these, 
however, will be unheeded at first, for at the south end of the vast court towers 
the peerless temple itself, with its statues, golden gates, and colonnades rising 
to the sky. This is a study by itself, and we shall let each one prosecute it as 
he likes. The smaller temple was an after-thought, perhaps erected from the 
ruins of the other ; both, however, are of the same pale white limestone from 
the adjacent hills, which, though hard and durable, does not take a high polish. 

The architecture, as the drawings have taught all the world, is Gormthian, 
and the carving and ornamental tracing is rich and elaborate. The best speci- 
mens of this are seen in the entrance to the smaller temple. There are other 
remains about Baalbek which would merit and receive attention anywhere else, 
but in the presence of these gigantic works they are passed by unnoticed, nor 
can we spend time now in describing them. The visitor is surprised to see the 
fragments of granite columns scattered about the ruins, which must have been 
brought from Egypt, and transported over the mountains to this central and 
elevated spot by machinery, and along roads every trace of which has long 
since disappeared from the country. 

This is quite enough about Baal-gad and ancient heathen temples ; but the Abun- 
discussion has abundantly confirmed the remark made at the outset, that 

V / tcrri’DlGS in 

either there is something in the structure of these cliffs and valleys of old Anti- 
Hermon peculiarly suggestive of religious, or rather superstitious edification, Lebanon, 
or that there was something remarkably devotional in the character of the 
inhabitants of this mountain. All these temples belong to Anti-Lebanon, 
while Lebanon proper, though the more magnificent of the two, had scarcely 
any, and none that have become historic. There was a small one at Bisry, on 
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the Owely ; another at Deir el Khlah, above Beirtit ; one at Fakhrah^ near the 
natural bridge on Bog River ; one at Aphcah, the source of the River Adonis • 
two rade oratories at Naous, above Beir Bemitrj; one at hTihah, facing the 
Buk'ah, and another on the north end of Lebanon, at a place called Beir ; but 
none of these ever attracted much attention, or deserved to do it, while Her- 
mon is crowded with them. I hope we may be able to visit them hereafter, 
but at present I am more inclined to visit the couch and seek repose. The 
yoimg Jordan will sing our lullaby. 


CHAPTER XYII. 


LAKE PHIAIjA— CASTLE OP BANIAS. 


Kamaa Hermel, — a Syrian monument. 
Koad to Lake Phiala. 

Lake Phiala— now Burket Ram 
Sacred groves — High places — Inhabited 
trees. 


Oak or terebinth? 

Oak forests. 

Castle of Banias— perhaps Baal-Her* 
mon. 

Scoipions. 

March 4th. 


Northom AocoaDEja to your location of the “entrance into Hamath” in our conversa- 
oftond rf night, I suppose you make the northern end of the Buk’ah* the 

Israel nmit of Israel's inheritance in that direction ? 

I do not mean to be led into a discussion of this vexed question, as difficult 
^ settle as any other boundary-line which has perplexed the politicians of 
Europe and America; but when I have stood at the Kainha Hermel, and 
looked out northward and eastward over the vast expanded plain of Hamath, 
I have felt assured that I stood near that celebrated “entrance and a care- 
ful study of all the passages in the Bible which deal with this question has 
confirmed the impression made by the eye and the scene. 

"W hat is this Kamfia, which you have mentioned more than once ? 

It is the most singular monument now standing in this part of Syria, and 
was probably erected by some of the Seieucidas, kings of Antioch ; but this is 
not certain. It seems to represent hunting scenes, and some of them were 
sufficiently fond of the chase to lead them to seek immortality* in conhection 
mth its trophies. What else it was intended to commemorate cannot now 
he ascertained, for the tablets of inscription, if ever there were any, are gone. 
The south-west corner has fallen down, showing the fact that the entire 
structure is built solid throughout. It is nearly thirty feet square, and about 
sixty-five high, the latter fifteen of which is a regular pyramid ; the remaming 
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(ifty feet is divided into two storeys, with a pedestal of three feet and a liaE 
There are square piiasters at the corners of the lower storey, and additional 
ones in the centre of the upper storey. Upon a broad belt of well-smoothed 
stones, near the top of the first storey, are the animals and hunting imple- 
ments, dimm at about full size. The execution, though graphic and bold, 
looks toward the burlesque. 

From its elevated position, I saw this curious monument, when coming from 
Aleppo in 1846 , for a day and a half before I got to it, and wondered ail the 
while what it could be, as no traveller had visited it or the region about it. 
Since then it has become a favourite detour from the regular route to the 
cedars from Baalbek, and I would advise all who can to make it, not merely 
to see the Kamua, but also the sources of the Orontes at Lebweh, ’Ain, and 
Mugbaret eritahib, near Hermel. The ride to the cedars from this fountain, 
up Wady el Farr, is one of the most romantic in Syria or anywhere else. But 
it is high time we were in the saddle, for we have a smart ride, and plenty to 
see before us to occupy one day. 

You had a long ramble this morning, or at least you forsook the pillow and 
the tent at a very early hour. 

I am too deeply interested in these scenes to waste the morning hours in 
sleep. My first Yisit was to the fountain, to bathe and drink. I shall not lose 
the memory of that hour, should I live a thousand years. Then I followed 
the brook, crossed over to the western side, and strolled away, I laiow not 
how far, among those venerable oaks. Beturning, I climbed to the top of the 
castle on the noi*th-west corner of the city, and looked into the wilderness of 
bushes and briers that hides the brawling river at its base. Descending to 
some mills, I forced my way through sharp thorns to the south-west corner, 
and then followed up the wall to the gate and bridge over the ravine called 
Saaiy, winch, I suppose, formed the southern fosse of the city. From the 
south-eastern corner I followed the ditch, which brought me back here to the 
■tent.,, 

You have made the entire circuit of the city, which, indeed, is not great ; 
but as it was entirely surrounded by deep ravines, or by a ditch which could 
be filled with water from the great fountain, it must have been a very strong 
place. This, however, was merely the citadel : the city spread out on all sides 
far beyond these narrow limits. The traces of this extension are found hot 
only among the oak groves on the north and west, but also south of the brook 
es Saary, and on the plain to the east, as we shall see along our road to the 
Phicila.'^ This is the extent of our excursion for to-day. 

This lake, now called Burket Bam, is two hom-s nearly diie east, and for the 


*[Lalie Phiala, so called by Josephus from its resemblance to a cup, is now called Burket 
Earn. “It lies,’* says Dr. Robinson, “at the bottom of a deep bowl, apparently an ancient 
crater, not less than from 150 to 200 feet below the level of the sun-ounding tract. The fonn is 
an irregular circle, the diameter of the water being a mile and perhaps more.” This lake is 
not mentioned in Scnpture.~Ei>.3 
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PART first tour, to ’Ain Kiinyeh, the ascent is quite steep, and over vast formations 
— 1 of trap rock, and this whole region is of the same volcanic character down to 
Hoad to the Eiver Jermuk, south-east of the Lake of Tiberias. This brook es Sa'irv 
PhSo. ^ rock, verifying the proverb of Job that the 

waters wear the stones,^ even the hardest of them. The country hereabouts is 
very fertile, and, at the proper season, clothed with lusuiiant harvests. Those 
olive-trees which climb the steep declivities on our left, quite up to the castle 
I have seen bowing to the earth under a heavy load of ofiy berries, and every 
one IS dehghted with the variety and beauty of the wild flowere which in sprint 
adorn these ravines ; even now they begin to appear- m profusion. " 

- This ’Ain Kfinyeh shows evident traces of ai^tiquity. Is anything known in 
regard to its past history ? 

Not that I am aware of. It was probably the country residence and health- 
retreat for the citizens of Ctesarea, and is, in fact, still celebrated for its •^ood 
climate. There is yet anotlier hour to the Phiala, and our path lies alont^the 
mountain side, above this noisy Saary. This oak wood on our right extends 
far south, and is a favourite resort for the floclis of those Arabs which occupy 
the western borders of the J aul4n. It is not particularly safe to explore this 
neighbourhood, but I hear of no special danger at present ; and the number of 
people from the lower villages who are out on the border of the forest burning 
and carding coal, is a pretty certain indication that we can go to the lake 
Wild and without iuteiTuption. It is a wild and lawless region, however, and I never 
region! at Phiala longer than is necessary for my purpose. We must here cross 

the Saary at this mazar, called Mes^dy. The brook comes down from the 
southern exta-emity of Jebel es Sheikh, and across that plain of.Yafiiiy on 
our left ; so named from a saint, whose white-domed mazar is seen on the ed<re 
of It, about a mile north of Phiala. And here is the lake itself, round like“a 
bowl, motionless as a molten mirror, but alive with frogs, ducks, and hawks. 
We must guide our horses carefully along the rim of this strange volcanic 
basin to some slope sufficiently gradual to allow us to descend to the water 
There is an air of mysterious solitude and desolation quite oppressive about 
tins mountain lake. 

Shaii we ride round it ? 

As you please. 

How great is the circumference ? 

That we shall know better after we get back. I have never made the circuit, 
and am not quite sure we shall find a practicable track ah the way 

leeciies and ah round the margin, ^ ’ 

“These loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ling." 

It seems to be the very metropolis of frogdom. 


LAKE PHIALA. 
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Yes, and upon this grass feed countless millions of leeches. The Pluakj in cnAprsa 
fact, has long furnished the chief supply of that insatiable mother, whose two 
daughters ever cry, Give, give ! Solomon says so.^ 

What are those large hawks after '? They swoop down like a holt from the Hawks, 
clouds, just graze the surface, and rebound, as it were, again to the sky. 

Poift you see how the frogs hush their clamour and dive under when this 
their great enemy makes a descent in their vicinity? My muleteer shot one 
of them on a fonner visit, which fell into the lake near the shore, and he at- 
tempted to wade in for it, but got entangled in this interminable grass, and we 
were glad to get him back in safety. Without a boat it is impossible to explore 
the lake to any considerable distance from the shore. 

Bo you believe that this water covers the bottom of an extinct crater? 

It resembles one in all respects, and is like nothing else that I know of. singu- 
This Phiala has neither inlet not outlet ; that is, no stream rims into it, and 
none leaves it. There must be large fountains, however, beneath the surface, 
for the evaporation in this hot climate is very rapid, and yet the lake is equally 
full at all times, or so nearly so as to sanction the native aceoimts to that 
effect. 

What think you of the opinion of Josejtos, that this is the more distant 
source of the fountain at Banias ? 

And that Philip proved the fact by casting chaff into the Phiala, which 
came out at Banias ? 1 4pn’t believe it, and I wish it were the only absurd 
thing to be found in his history. He thinks it worth while to mention a tra- 
dition that the fountain of Capernaum (probably that of Tabigah) comes from 
the Nile, because it produces fish similar to the coracinus of the lake near 
Alexandria. The Moslems about Tyre will assure you that Ras cl ^Ain comes 
from the same river, and there are many other such stories equally absurd. 

In regard to this Phiala, it is impossible, from the geological construction of Not con- 
this region, that its waters could flow down to Banias. Then, also, this water 
is dark-coloured an<|^ insipid, and aboxmds in leeches, while the Banias has Banias. 
none of them— is bright as sunlight, and deliciously cool and sweet. And still 
more to the point is the fact, that the river which gushes out at Banias would 
exhaust this lake in forty-eight hours. And now we have made the circuit in 
fifty-five minutes ; the lake is, therefore, full three miles in circumference. I 
had judged it to be at least that, merely from appearance. Our next point Is 
the castle of Banias, and the path leads over the mountain to the north-west. 

This large village on our right is Mejdel es Shems, inhabited by Druses, a 
fierce, warlike race, sufiiciently numerous to keep the Bedawin Arabs at a re- 
spectful distance. We may stop In safety under these splendid oaks to rest 
andlunch.,.:, , •, 

This is certainly the finest grove of the kind I have seen. A solemn still- oak 
ness reigns within it ; and what a soft, religious light struggles down through 
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pAEt the tbick braiiclies! It is not unlikely that this was one of those ^^high 
places” of idolatry which were always accompanied with gi’OYes. 

It is still sacred. The mazar is in honour of one Othnian el Haz^iy, or 
Othman of Hazor, and some indistinct traces of a village between this and the 
castle still bear that ancient name. But this could not have been the capital 
of J ahin, as some have supposed. That city was given to hTaphtaiv and Must 
have been situated somewhere in Upper Galilee. But your remark about the 
religious shade of this grove reminds me of a certain kind of superstition, as 
prevalent now in these parts as idolatry was in the days when those temples 
we spoke of yesterday were thronged with deluded worshippers. Ezekiel says, 
«Then shall ye know that I am the Lord, when, their slain shall be among their 
idols round about their altars, upon every high hill, in all the of the 
mountains^ and under every green tree, and under every thick oak, the place 
where they did oiler sweet savour to aU their idols.” ^ Hot only did the 
heathen delight to build temples and rear altam in the tops of the mountains, 
as these ruins testify, hut they worshipped their idols under every green tree, 
Inhabited and especially Under thick oaks. They do so stOl, in a modified form. These 
oaks under which we now sit are believed to be inhabited by Jan and other 
spirits. Almost every village in these wadies and on these mountains has one 
or more of such thick oaks, which are sacred, from the same superstition. 
Many of them are believed to be meskun (inhabited) by certain sphits called 
Benat Yacobe — ^Daughters of Jacob — a very strange and obscure notion. 
The common people are afraid of these inhabited trees, and when they pass 
offerings. on the branches a rag torn from their clothes, as an acknowledg- 

ment of their jiresence, and a sort of peace-offering to avert their anger. "l 
have seen scores of such thick oaks all over the country, but could never obtain 
an intelligible explanation of the notions or traditions upon which this wide- 
spread custom is based. It has rather seemed to me to be an indistinct relic 
of ancient idolatry, which the stringent laws of Mohammed banished in form, 
but could not entirely eradicate from the minds of the multitude. Indeed, 
the Moslems are as stupidly given to this superstition as any other class of the 
comniimity. Connected with this notion, no doubt, is the custom of buiying 
their holy men and so-called prophets under these trees, and erecting mazars 
to them there. All non-Christian sects believe that the spirits of these saints 
love to return to this world, and especially to visit the place of their tombs. 
Hor can we restrict our remark to the heathen. It is difficult to distinguish 
between this and the belief or feeling whicli lies at the bottom of all saint- 
Aiiusion worship. Isaiah speaks of a time when the people shaU be ashamed of the 
^hey have desired.2 May that day speedily dawn. It implies the 
spread of light and knowledge. Ho sooner is a man’s mind even partially 
enlightened by the entrance of that word that giveth light, ^ than he becomes 
heartily ashamed of these oaks, and of his former fear and reverence for the 
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licings supposed to inhabit them. I have witnessed some ludicrous displays of chapter 
daring enacted ab'out these old trees by Protestant Arabs just emancipated 
from this degrading superstition ; and I can point you to many respectable 
people who have been all their lives long, and are still, held in bondage tlirough 
fear of these imaginary spirits. 

Scarcely any tree figures more largely in Biblical narrative and poetry than 
the oak, hut i observe that certain modern critics contend that it is, after all, 

3aot the oak, hut the terebinth. 

The criticism is not quite so sweeping as that. It is merely attempted to Oaic vmv 
prove, I believe, that the Hebrew word alaJi, which, in our version, is generally terebinth, 
rendered oah, should be translated terebinth. Alton ^ they say, is the true 
name of the oak. It is not for us to settle such controversies, but I have not 
much confidence in tlie results. In fact, the Hehre^v writers seem to use these 
names indiscriminately for the same tree, or for diiferent varieties of it, and 
tl'iat was the oak. For exairqde, the tree in which Absalom was caught by the Absalom's 
hair was the alah, not the cdlon^ and yet I am persuaded it was an oak. That 
battle-field was on the mountains east of the Jordan, always celebrated for 
great oaks—not for terebinths ; and this is true to this day. Again : that 

wood of Ephraim,” in which the battle was fought, and vdiich devoured more 
people than the sword, ^ is called yaar in Hebiw, waar in Arabic — evidently 
the same word ; and it signifies a wild, rocky region, overgrowm with trees — 
mostly oak, never the terebinth. There is no such thing as a terebinth waar 
—no such thing in this country as a terebinth wood. And yet this alali wiiich 
caught Absalom foimed part of the wood of Ephraim. It was an oak, I firmly 
believe. There are thousands of such trees still in the same country, admir- 
ably suited to catch long-haired rebels, but no terebinths. Indeed, this latter 
tree does not meet the requirements of this catastrophe at aU. I see it 
asserted by the advocates of this translation that the oak is not a common nor 
a very striking tree in tins country, implying that the terebinth is. A greater 
mi.stake could scarcely be made. As to strength, it is simply ridiculous to 
compare the terebinth with the oak j and the same in regard to size. The 
terebinth under wiiich our tent is pitched dowm at Banias is the largest I have 
seen, and yet there are many oaks to which it is but as an infant. Still more 
suiprising are the statements about the extent of oak forests in this land. 

Why, there are more mighty oaks here in this immediate vicinity than there 
are terebinths in all Syria and Palestine together. I have travelled trom end 
to end of these countries, and across them in all directions, and speak with 
absolute certainty. 

Besides the vast groves around us, at the north of Tabor, and in Lebanon Great ex- 
and Hermon, in Gilead and Baslian, think of the great forests, extending 
thirty miles at least, along the hills west of Fazareth, over Carmel, and down 
south beyond Csesarea Palestina. To maintain, therefore, that the oak is not 
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M tS T,lf aT ^ piece of critical hardihood tough 

as the tree itse f. And, finally, the terebinth is deciduous, and therefore not 

ovi ZS f tt"-, '7-^-eiy Pi-ted in the courts of housi :r 

ied 1 w ® groves so often men- 

iZ sewSfr f naked terebinth is 

never selected for such purposes. It sheds down no soft twilight, suggests no 

regions thought, awakem no superstitious fears. It takes the dense, solemn 

siliv timidttvTZ* cf s«ens of a certain indescribable speU, a sort of 

m rZ?; f reverence. With the ignorant tlris 

mi^ht easily be deepened into downright idolatry. 

,/Z Abraliam’s celebrated tree at Hebron was a terebinth 

I sZLT f T Z a very occJt, and 

I saw no terebinth m the neighbourhood. That there are mistakes in our 

Sntn w ‘VI® I riot deny; 

but until we have more light on this particular matter, and more decisive, let 

smilZZ® good old word orf, and never fear the 

smile of overwise critics. wu. 

_ And now we must leave this fine grove for the Castle of Banias * Prenare 

bik wen yef encountered in the East, and 

K K + 1 , clothes, or they will be left streaming on the sharp thorn- 

ttens^ something far worse than 

indeed, a fearful ascent, and of itself enough to confound anv assail- 
ing party, without the aid of walls and bulwarks. ^ 

Those who built the castle did not think so. But all dan^-er is nast ond 

"I'f J;.T 5”"* *“• “ "" “■> -n-ifS sis 

07 , t B'Obinson, with whom I once visited it, decided with- 

SeS Zw fM if “tf *• this 

mSrI To Zh fd not open and shut, but was draivnup by 

a r,y. ^ apparatus David, perhaps, alludes in the 24th Psalm • 

and1i7ErJn/t’ f everlasting dl“; 

cTmen of Z ? ' f no other g^od spe^ 

^of this kind of gateway in aU Syria, and it is therefore the more 


tomi, at an elevation above” of at iLt WOO f '“"r'siMefrom the 

may indeed be seen from it. (Le f A f ThoLJ^b Esli-Sl.nkif, rvhicli 

been doubted, it becomes famkus in hfatorv miv^n n?. r r antiquity of the castle has not 
abandoned in the seventeenth century -S ® Omsadcra It was finally 

^ Ps. xslv.7,''' ' 


CASTLE OF BANIAS. 


worthy of special notice. It is also a tacit mtness to the antiquity of these 

works. 

Is not the entire castle too fresh, and in too high a state of preservation to 
accord with a very remote antiquity ? 

That is owing to the quality of the stone, which is very compact, and hard 
as adamant ; it rings, when struck, like metal. Even those that have been 
throwii down in confusion for many centuries are as perfect as the day when 
they w^ere cut from tlie mountains : tliey will last to the end of the world. But 
let us tie up our horses, for it will take hours to explore the place to your 
satisfaction. The site is adrnira];>ly adapted for a castle. The ridge is high, 
sharp, and isolated, and at least seven hundred feet long from east to west. 
The two ends are much broader than the middle, and the whole summit is 
included within the w^alls. The east end is far the highest, and the fortifica- 
tions there are exceedingly strong, commanding most effectually the steep 
declivity up •which the road was cut. On the south and west the mountain 
sinks down steeply for a thousand feet to the plain of Banias, and on the north 
yawns the frightful gorge of Khushaib. It is thus unapproachable by an 
assailing force on all sides, and, until the invention of cannon, it could have 
been taken only by treachery or starvation. Kor ^vould it have been easy to 
starve the place into surrender, if properly victualled. There is si)ace sufficient 
for a strong garrison, and they might even raise vegetables for their table, as 
the shepherds grow fine crops of tobacco at present ; and, though there is no 
fountain, these immense cisterns would afford an abundant supply of good 
water. The native rfadition is, that the dark stairway here at the west end, 
down which we groped our way into the vaults beneath, was a subterranean, 
or, rather, submontane path to the great fountain of Banias, by which the 
garrison could obtain both ’water and provisions ; but as that is two miles dis- 
tant, and a thousand feet below, the thing is scarcely credible. A respectable 
man of Hasbeiya, however, assured me that he once descended it a long dis- 
tance, to where it was blocked up by the falling in of the roof. By my aneroid, 
the top of this castle is 2300 feet above the Mediterranean, being nearly the 
same elevation as that of Shukif. 

Is there no history of this remarkable place ■? 

Hone that reaches much further back than the time of the Crusaders. 
Under the name Subeibeh it figures largely in the wars between the Saracens 
of Damascus and the Templars of Jerusalem ; and these long Arabic inscrip- 
tions speak of repairing and rebuilding byMelek et Dahar and others, some 
six or seven centuries ago ; they, however, were not the original architects 
of this gi-eat fortress. As it commands the pass from the II'Meh and the 
plains of the Jordan over Hermon to Damascus and the east, it must always 
have been a place of great importance. I have long suspected that this is 
the site of Baai-Hermon mentioned in Judges iii. 3, and 1 Chronicles v. 23. 
From these notices it appears that Baai-Hermon was at the south end of the 
general mountain of Hermon ; and there is no other point in this whole region 
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part so important or so conspicuous as this. It is not possible, howe%^er, to iden- 
tify some of these ancient sites with certainty, and this is one of the most 
doubtful. By leading ouy horses doTO the terraces through this olive grove, 
Nobio we shall shorten our distance to the town more tiian half. What a noble view 

view. Qygj. marsh, and lake, and mountain ! and ho^v sweetly reposes the 

village of Banias in this verdant and sheltered nook of Hermon ! Its hfty 
tottering huts, however, form a wretched representative of ancient grandeur, 
and the place is now very unhealthy, especially in autumn. During the hot 
months the people erect booths on their roofs, elevated on poles, to escape from 
Scorpions, scorpions, of which there -are countless numbers among the rains. I have had 

them tumble down 
upon me while sit- 
ting under the tere- 
binth-tree near our 
^ ^ never 

'Without care- 

^ \ every stone in search 

^ of those dangerous 

reptiles. 

I should like to 

see one of these stinging scourges. They are not a little celebrated in the 
Bible. An insolent allusion to them cost Behoboam the loss of ten tribes. 
They magnified the horrors of that great and terrible wilderness,” and are 
standing types of the wicked, whose torment is as the torment of a scorpion 
when he striketh a man.” ^ 

Return here three months hence, and your wish can easily be gratified. You 
may chance to get even more than you seek for. 

Scnpture Is there any resemblance between a scorpion and an egg, to suggest the 
allusions, antithesis in our Lord’s question, If he ask an egg, will he offer him a scor- 
pion?”^ 

There is no imaginable likeness between an egg and the ordinary black scor- 
pion of this country, neither in colour nor size, nor, when the tail is extended, 
in shape. But old writers speak of a white scorpion, and such a one, with tiie 
tail folded up, as in specimens of fossil trilobites, would not look unlike a small 
egg. Perhaps the contrast, however, refers only to the different properties of 
the egg and the scorpion, which is sufficiently emphatic. 

Our Lord says, Behold, I have given you power to tread on seri)ents and 
scorpions,” etc.^ Is this ever done now ? 

Catching I have seen little boys draw out scorpions from their holes by thrusting in 
scorpions. which their claws fasten. They then 
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catch them in their fingers, and stick them on to a rod of hird-iime or com- oHAPTEa 
mon wax, until they cover the rod with them ; nor do they seem to be afraid, 
hut rub their hands up and dowm tliis string of scorpions without hesitation. 

We also hear of fanatics wiio actually crush them in their mouths and pretend 
to eat them. But it is to be remembered that the scorpion’s sting is in its tad, Habits of 
witii wiiicii it strikes its victim (as is correctly implied in the quotation from scoriJions. 
the lievelatioii), and that it cannot strike sidmva^s. If, then, it be properly 
held between the fingers, or so stuck into the bird-lime as not to admit its 
longitudinal stroke, there is no danger; and, moreover, the boys may have 
something on their hands or in the wax which charms” or stupifies it. The 
pain from its stroke is very intense, but never fatal in Syria. Those on the 
northern coast of Africa are said to be larger, and the poison so virulent as 
frequently to cause death. At any rate, it is a hateful creature, crabbed and 
malicious in the extreme. I have tried the experiment of surrounding one 
■with a ring of fire ; and, w-hen it despaired of escape, it repeatedly strack its 
owm head fiercely, and soon died, either from the poison, its satanic rage, or 
from the heat, I could not be certain which, perhaps from aU combined. For 
a minute description of this reptile you must apply to books of natural history, 
and to drawings of them, which can easily be procured. 

We shall sleep all the more safely because, from hibernating instincts, they 
are now buried deeply beneath the rubbish of old Banias. 
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Cue camp-ground to-night is at Kildes, the Kedish-Haphtali of the Jews, and 
we are again favoured with a superb day. It might have been otherwise, as I 
knovT by sad experience, and then the ride round this marsh is gloomy and dis- 
agreeable, as it is now bright and cheerful. 

From the plateau south of the Saary I saw the world wake up this morning Nature at 
about old Hermon, and it w^as an hour never to be forgotten— universal nature worship, 
at w^orsbip, harping on ten thousand harps the morning psalm. 

Banias and her surroundings do in fact form one of nature’s grandest' 
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PART temples^ in whose presence tho made by men’s hands are a mere imperti- 
nence. These oak glades and joyous brooks, these frisking flocks and happy 
Temple of birds, all bear their parts in the service ; and so, also, the mountains preach, 
nature, y]]g valleys sing, and the trees of the field clap their hands. Thus 
the ancient prophets heard and interpreted the manifold utterances of nature : 

Praise the Lord from the earth, mountains, and all hills ; fruitful trees, and ail 
cedars : beasts, and all cattle ; creeping things, and fiying fowl: kings of the earth, 
and all people; both young men and maidens, old men and children: let them 
praise the name of the Lord; for his name alone is excellent; his glory is above 
the earth and heaven.” ^ In these scenes and scenery of Hermon, there is not 
only poetry, but solemn mystery and suggestive types, and rich spiritual adum- 
brations ; and he that hath an ear for such lieavenly discourse may ever hear 
with ravishing delight. And now we are at Tell el Kady— Hill of Ban— the 
Judge— to translate both the Hebrew and the Arabic names at once. 

And is this circular, semi-concave mound the site of that famous city? Hot? 
utterly desolate I 

Josephus calls it the source of the Lesser Jordan, with reference to others 
more distant, I suppose, for this is far the lm*gest of them all. ^ Look south- 
ward, and you see that the river runs in a straight course through marsh, and 
lakes, and sinking plain, quite down to the dark and bitter sea in which it is 
finally lost. Ban and the Bead Sea— the cradle and the grave — the birth- 
place and the bourne ! Men build monuments and rear altars at them, and 
thither go in pilgrimage from generation to generation. Thus it has been 
* and will ever be. It is a law of our nature. "We ourselves are witnesses to 
its power, drawn from the distant Hew World to this lonely spot, where the 
young Jordan leaps into life, by an influence kindred to that which led the 
ancients to build temples over it. 

The young The yoimg Jordan ! type of this strange life of ours f Bright and beauti- 
Jordan. Cradle, laugbing its merry morning away through the flowery fields oi 

the Huleli ; plunging, with the recklessness of youth, into the tangled brakes 
and muddy marshes of Merom ; hurrying thence, full-grown, like earnest man- 
hood with its noisy and bustling activities, it subsides at length into life’s sober 
midday in the placid lake of G-ennesaret. When it goes forth again, it is down 
the inevitable proclivity of old age, sinking deeper and deeper, in spite of 
doublings and windings innumerable, until finally lost in the bitter Sea of 
Beath — ^that melancholy bourne from which there is neither escape nor re- 
turn. 

Its lessons. But surely the Jordan can teach other and happier lessons than these. It 
speaks to me and to all mankind of forgiveness of sin, of regeneration by the 

1 Ps. cxlvm. 7-13. 

* [“It is probably the largest fountain in Syria, and among the largest in the world; but for 
grandeur and picturesque beauty, it cannot be compared to the fountain of the Abana at Fijch 
(■Damascus), Another smaller fountain springs up within the Tell, and flows off through a break 
in the river on the south-west” (Ha»<#-j8oOiS! /or Sifria and Palestine^ p. 436).— En.j 
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r ' 

|i , gpmt.of Ood,;Bad of a: resttrrecti^ to everlasting ■ bliss. ' Mast this dear ciiapter 
type of life and immortality be swallowed np for ever by the Dead Sea 1 
Far from it. l%at is but the Jordan’s highway to heaven/ Purified from 
' every gross and earthly alloy, it is called back to the skies by the all-attract- 

iff ' ing sun,; emblem of that other resurrection, when Christ. shall come in the 
clouds, and all the holy angels with him. May we be thus drawn from earth 
to heaven by the mighty attraction of that glorious Sun of righteousness ! 

More than three thousand years ago a vast and mingled host encamped on 
the eastern bank of this river. There was the mailed warrior with sword and 
shield, and the aged patriarch trembling on his stalF. Anxious mothers and 
timid maidens were there, and helpless infants of a day old. And there, 
too, were flocks and herds, and all the possessions of a great nation migrat- 
ing westward in search of a home. Over against them lay their promised 
inheritance,- — 

, “ While Jordan rolled between,” 

full to the brim, and overflowing all its banks. Nevertheless, through it lies The pas- 
their road, and God commands the march. The priests take up the sacred 
ark, and bear it boldly donm to the brink ; when, lo ! ^^the waters which came 
from above stood and rose up upon an heap very far from the city Adam, 
which is beside Zaretan ; and those that came down toward the sea of the 
^ plain, even the salt sea, were cut off : and the people passed over right 

against J ericho.” ^ And thus, too, has all-conquering faith carried ten thousand 
times ten thousand of God’s people in triumph through the Jordan of death 
to the Canaan of eternal rest. 

“ 0 could we malce our doubts remove — ■ 

Those gloomy doubts that lise — 

And see the Canaan that we love 
With unbedouded eyes; 

Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 

Should fright us from the shore.” 

I shall not soon forget this birth-place of the Jordan, nor the lessons which 
it can teach so well. But it is time we "were prosecuting our long ride. 

As we pass round this singular mound, you see that it resembles the rim of Thefomi. 
a crater. The fountain rises among those briers and bushes in the centre— at at 

least that portion of it does w^hich passes by this ancient oak, and drives these 
mills below it. Most of the water, however, glides through the volcanic wall, 
at the north-west corner of the Tell, into the pool beneath those wild fig-trees. 

If this be really the mouth of an extinct crater, it is probable that the water 
from the slopes of Hennon, following the line of the inclined strata, met, far 
below, this obtrusion of trap, and, being cut off by it, rose to the surface in 
this volcanic shaft or chimney. At any rate, it first appears in the centre of 
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tile aoimcl, and, of course, old Dan had an inexhaustible supply of excellent 
water within her walls. 

I see very little evidence of the ancient city, unless the houses were built out 
of this shapeless lava over which we have been stumbling. 

JSTo doubt they were, in the main ; and as basalt never disintegrates in this 
climate, we have them before our eyes just as they -were three thousand years 
ago. Limestone exposed melts back to dust in a few generations. I was once 
here, however, w^hen men were quarrying well-cut limestone from the rubbish 
on the north side of the Tell. Dan never became an important place after 
Benhadad smote it, nearly a thousand years before Christ. ^ When Tiglath- 
Pileser took Ijon, and Abel, and all this region, some two hundred years later, 
this place is not even mentioned. ^ It may have sunk, by that time, to an 
unimportant village, known merely as a sacred to religious purposes. 

This pool is crowded with buffaloes ; and how oddly they look, with nothing 
but the nose above water ! 

Yes; and observe that their mouths are all turned up stream toward the 
fountain, and on a level with the surface, as if, like Job’s behemoth, they trust 
that they can draw up Jordan into their mouths. ^ 

Do you suppose that the buffalo is the behemoth of the Bible? 

It is not easy to adjust Job’s magnificent description in all the details to the 
buffalo, yet I am inclined to believe that these black, haiiiess brutes are the 
modern, though immensely belittled representatives of that chief of the ways of 
God, who ^^eateth straw like an ox, who lieth under the shady trees in the 
covert of the reeds and fens. The shady trees cover him with their shadow, 
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the willows of the brook compass him about.” ^ AIL these particulars are exact 
enough, and, indeed, apply to no other kno^vn animal that can be associated 
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with the Jordan. Barge herds of biiiffaloes lie Biider the covert of the reeds chaptee 
and willows of the many brooks which creep through this vast marsh, and we 
shall see them all day, as ire ride round it, wallowing in the mire like gigantic 
swine. They are larger than other cattle of this region. Some of the bulls 
are indeed rough and monstrous felloivs, with bones black, and hard like bars 
of iron” With the aid of a little Oriental hyperbole I can work up these 
buffaloes into very tolerable behemoth. And in justification of our version of 
Psalm' 1. 10 may be cited the fact, that the general word for cattle in the 
dialect of this countiy is behim or behaim, evidently from the same root as the 
Eel u'e'tv behemoth. 

These circumstances and characteristics render it probable that these very Habits of 
impoetic animals are the identical behemoth of Job. Buffaloes are not only 
larger, but fiir stronger than the ordinaiy cattle of Syria, and a yoke of them 
■will carry a plough through tough sward or stiff soil which utterly balks the tiny 
ox. At times, too, they are unruly, and even dangerous. A friend of mine, 
near this village belowr us, saw a cow rash at a woman, knock her over, and 
then throw herself upon her with such fury that the poor creature was 
instantly crashed to death. The cow had been alarmed and maddened by the 
seizure of her calf ; and, unless greatly provoked, they are quiet and inoffensive. 

The fact that the region east of the Hfileh was the land of Uz — tlie home of Land of 
Job~coincideS, at least, with the idea that the buffalo is the behemoth of ^ 
his most ancient poem. 

Is this an admitted geographical fact ? 

The tradition of antiquity was to that effect, and I see no reason to question 
it. To ridicule the extravagant mania for pilgrimages in his time, Chrysostom 
says that many people made long journeys into the Hauran to visit the dung- 
hill upon which the patient patriarch sat and scratched himself .with a 
potsherd. This shows the opinion of that early day in regard to the land of 
Ez, and modem research confirms the tradition. With a little antiquarian sons of 
generosity to assist me, I can locate the whole family of Aram. This Huleh Aran), 
may have derived its name from Hul, the brother of Uz. If so, then they and huI— 
their descendants must have been familiar with the reeds, and fens, and 
brooks of this great marsh, the chosen resort of the buffalo, and had often seen 
them, as we to-day, lying at the birth-place of the young Jordan, as if they 
could draw him into their open mouths. ^ Gether— 

Gether, the next brother, was probably the Gesher from whom the district <3esheiv 
immediately around the eastern side of this lake took its name. Maacah, wife 
of David and mother of Absalom, was from this little kingdom, and hither 
that wicked son fled after the murder of his brother. ^ As for Mash, or Mas,^ 
his name may be perpetuated in that Mats or Mais el Jebel, which we passed 
the other day on our way to Himin. It is proper to inform you, however, that 
these locations are somewhat hypothetical, and even similarity of names is no 
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of rhino- 
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Union of 
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streams. 


■veiy safe basis for such theories. The word Huleh fra- pYnmr.ia •» 

appM to any low, marshy plain, like 

-the”*i;‘“SM'er **““ “ » ““ “■» 

And this may be so, though I have my doubts. The descrintion of tn. 
unicorn in the 39th chapter of J ob does not suit the buffalo : “ Wilfthe unicorn 
be w llingto seiTe thee,or abide by thy crib ? Canst thou bind tlm S™ 
thn in the furrow? or will he harrow the valleys after thee ^ Wilt 

it So ‘tw? m bring home thy seed, and gather 

stuW ^ implied by all this that the reem is a wild 

man Thir? Sr r ^'efuses the yoke and the service of 

“i5T,r 3 

ey die ill-shaped, point backward and downward in an awkward manner' and 
would hvdirL^LIectTf ^ “*nsive or defensive. They 

Id haidly be selected for the poetic image of strength. ^ 

than f h! ? have been some other species 

ton the one known m Egypt and this part of Syria. As to mZiSTr 

« a«, hot S,.S3 

•nd SSoto" "tof' ^ "“1“'““ with Doctor Eobmon «, on h„„ 
instead of that, I can give you some account of that ride as we pass aloj- It 
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was .on tl:ie;26tli of May, '1852. , The first thing. that struck me, on descending , chapter 
south'of the Tell, wasj, that the trap formation ceased at once, and we came 
upon limestone. At that season, too, the bottom was fii*m and the road good, 
whereas I had expected to f ounder through deep mud. The time, however, 
was particularly favourable ; the harvest was just ripe, and there was no irriga- 
tion. I never saw heavier crops of wheat than those on this plain, and parti- 
cularly those about the site of Bifneh, the ancient Baphneh of this neighbour- 
hood, twenty minutes south of the Tell. Passing some magnificent oaks, with 
countless birds’ nests on the branches, we came, in fifty minutes, to Mansura, 
a mill, with magazines for grain and straw' (tibn) near it. Crossing the Baniasy 
at a w'ell-wooded place called Sheikh Hazeib, we came, in fifteen -minutes, to 
tlie main branch of the Leddan, and in ten minutes more to another branch, 
with the name of Biiraij. Half a mile from this all the streams unite with the 
Hasbany, a little north of Sheikh Yusuf, a large Tell on the very edge of the 
marsh. Of these streams, the Leddan is far the largest ; the Baniasy the most The 
beautiful; the Hasbany the longest. The Baniasy is clear j the Leddan m^ddy; 
the Hasbany, at the junction, muddiest of all. Thus far the branches all flow, anTHas- 
with a rapid current, in channels many feet below the surface of the plain, and 
concealed by dense jungles of bushes and briers. After the junction, the river 
meanders sluggishly through the marsh for about six or seven miles, when it 
blends insensibly with the lake. All ancient maps of this region and river are 
consequently incori’ect. 

The soil of this plain is a water deposit, like that of the Mississippi Valley produce 
about Hew Orleans, and extremely fertile. The whole country around it 
depends mainly upon the harvests of the Huleh for wheat and barley. Large 
crops of Indian com, rice, and sesamum (simsum), are also grown by the Arabs 
of the Hfileh, who are all of the Ghawaraneh tribe. They are permanent 
residents, though dwelling in tents. All the cultivation is done by them. 

They also make laige quantities of butter from their herds of buffalo, and 
gather honey in abundance from their bees. The Hfiieh is, in fact, a per- 
petual pasture-field for cattle, and flowery paradise for bees. At Mansura and 
Sheikh Ilazeib I saw hundreds of cylmdrical hives of basket-work, 
inside and out, with a composition of mud and cow-dung. They are piled tier 
above tier, pyramid fashion, and roofed over with thatch, or covered with a 
mat. The bees were very busy, and the whole region rang as though a score 
of Mves were at once. Thus this plain stiU flows with milk and 

honey, and well deserves the report which the Banite spies carried back to 
their brethren : A place where there is no lack of anything that is in the 
earth.” ^ I have the names of thirty-two Arab villages, or rather permanent N’um'berof 
encampments, in this flat plain, and this is not a complete list; but, as there 
is notaAo2^5e in any of them, and aU except Bifneh are unknown to history, 
you can feel no interest in them. 
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Those white domes to the south, about three miles, are called Seid YehMa, 
and the place is worth visiting. There are three conspicuous domes over as 
many venerated tombs. That of SeM Yehhda is in a room about eight feet 
square, and is covered with a green cloth. By the Arabs he is believed to be 
a son of Jacob, and all sects and tribes make vows to him, and religious pil- 
grimages to his shrine. A few rods south of this is an oblong room, whose 
dome, still perfect, is the best specimen of Boman brick- work I have seen. 
But the most remarkable remains are the ruins of ancient temples on a hill 
called ^Amery, about sixty rods east of these tombs. They are utterly de- 
molished, and the columns and capitals lie scattered about the base of the hill 
on which they originally stood. Across a small wady directly north of them 
is a square building of veiy large well-cut stone, the object of which I was not 
able to make out. It may have been a temple ; but if so, it was after a very 
antique and unique model, Farther north, on a high natural mound, are the 
ruins of ’Azeizat, once a very considerable place ; and all about are manifest 
indications of a former dense population. The Baniasy meanders through the 
plain directly below Seid YehMa, and upon it are situated the Towahln Bif- 
neh — mills of Baphneh. The site of the ancient city is farther west. 

Y¥ho was this Lord Judah~for such is the signification of the name— and 
what place is this ? That it marks some very ancient site is unquestionable; 
and I believe it is that “Judah on Jordan, toward the sun-rising,” which 
Joshua mentions as the extreme north-eastern point in the boundaiy of Baph- 
tali.^ If this identification be correct, it solves one of the greatest geographical 
puzzles in the Bible. It always seemed to me impossible that the border of 
Baphtali could touch that of Judah anywhere, certainly not “ upon Jordan 
toward the sun-min^:^ But here we have an important ancient site called 
Judah f on this most eastern branch of the Jorda/n, at a point which must have 
marked the utmost border of this tribe eastward, if we admit that it came up 
to it, and I see no valid objection against this admission. Baphtaii possessed 
the western side of this plain, and, if able, would certainly have extended their 
border quite across it to the foot of the mountains, just where this Seid Yehu- 
dah stands. I have great confidence in this identification, and regard it as 
another evidence that, as our knowledge of this country becomes more exten- 
sive and accurate, difficulty after difficulty in Biblical topography will vanish 
away until all are solved. 

Before leaving this interesting neighbomiiood, I wish to call your attention 
to another question in Biblical geography. As stated in our conversation at 
Hunin, I am inclined to place Beit Behob in this vicinity. In Judges xviii. 28 , 
it is said that Laish, alias Ban, alias this TeU el Kady, was in the valley that 
Ueth hy Beth-Rehoh. Bow, it is scarcely possible that Hunin, high on the mown- 
and many mdes west of this, should be Beit Behob. But this shallow 
vale, which comes down to our veiyfeet from the mouth of Wady ePAsil, 
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iinrth»east of iis, is called Rulieib— a name having all the radicals of Rehob in chapter 
it; and upon tlie mountains above Ranias, and near the castle, is a ruin 
named Beir Rabba, -which also contains the radicals of Rehob. May not 
either Banias itself, or some other town in this immediate vicinity, have been 
the ancient Rehob ? Baiiias is a foreign word of Greek extraction ; and it is 
not hnprubalde, to say the least, that the city, which certainly stood there 
long bef(.tro the Greeks entered this countiy, had an Aramaic name, which was 
exchanged, in process of time, for the foreign one, as has happened in a few 
other cases, ilnd as Ruheib and Rahba are found still clinging to sites both 
a])ove and Ijelow Banias, may 2K»t this have been the true seat of the old 
Eehobites ? 

And now let us ride. It is twenty minutes to Jisr el Glifijar, over the Beauty of 
Hasbany. You will be stnick with the picturesque beauty of the rocks, the 
river, and the bridge, and wisli for a drawing of them to cairry home with you. 

It is much more charming, however, in May, when these magnificent oleanders 
are all in a glow of rosy blossoms. I have spent hours here, gazing into the 
pools of the pretty Hasbany, and watching the innocent sports of the fish, with 
wliich it at times is over-crowded. They come up from the marshes of the 
Huleh in numbers almost incredible. But we have no time to waste on them 
now. Have you any curiosity to see a real Arab village ? 

By all means. That is one of the jpomts which I have yet to make. 

Turn do^\m, then, to the left, and we will soon reach that encampment of 
Ghawaraneh, on the edge of this wet plain. You need not be alarmed by that 
ti’oop of noisy dogs charging down upon us with open mouths. Their bark is 
worse than their bite— genuine Arab bluster, and nothing more. 

Will these coarse mat ivaRs and roofs shed rain and defend from cold ? 

Better than you imagine ; still, they are a miserable abode for rational 
beings. These tribes are stationary fellaheen or farmers, and are therefore 
regarded with sovereign contempt by the true Bedawin. 

They are the most sinister, ill-conditioned race I have ever seen, and do not Character 
begin to fill my ^eau ideal of the free, proud denizen of the desert. 

Like most other lean ideals^ this in regard to tent-dwelling Arabs would 
flatten do-^m sadly by close acquaintance. Pshah ! the Bedawin are mere 
barbarians— 'I'oiigli when rational, and in all else coarse and vulgar. 

What are these -women kneading and shaking so zealously in that large black 
bag, suspended from this three-legged crotch ? 

That is a bottle, not a bag, made by stripping oif entire the skin of a young A bottle 
buffalo. It is full of milk, and that is their way of churning. \Yhen the ^luiraing, 
butter '^las come,” they take it out, boil or melt it, and then put it in hottlea 
made of goats’ skins. In wnnter it resembles candied honey, in summer it is 
mere oil I'his is the only kind of butter we have. 

Bo you mean to say that our cooking is done with this filthy preparation ? 

Certainly ; and this Huleh butter is the best in the countiy. Some of the Butter, 
farmers have learned to make our kind of butter, but it soon becomes rancid, 
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part and, indeed, it is never good. I believe it was alway 

suppose, they made butter in olden tim^a goto 

Solomon's ing of milk bringeth forth butter, and the 
oSni" the word for “churning” i 

Hebrew. It is the wHngi.ng of milk that 
women are squeezing and "wringing this r 
analogy between mode of churning 
blood comes, but in this Arab operation the 
emphatic. The Arabic translation of this 

from the original: that wiings tl. 

out milk, brings forth butter, and he who milks haiS 
blood.” 

iiiUehiiiy. This little brook we are crossini^ 

in my experience mth the beautiful Huieh lily, the flowen as I Mi7vo 
tioned by our Lord in that delightful exhortation to trast in the kind 
our heavenly Father : « Consider the lilies how they 
spin not, and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all 
like one of these.”^ This Huieh j 

meet above, and form a g 

king never sat under, even in his i 
parable flower, in all its loveliness, 

base of Tabor and ( 1" 

felt assured that it was to this he refeired! 
was here that it was first discovered. J' ' 
unacquainted with, and am not anxious to have 
connects it with this neighbourhood, 
flower to which Solomon refers in the Song 
Sharon, and the lily of the valleys, 
among the daughters.” r . 
hart, sees him feeding among the lilies, 
leys, but is also found on the mountains, 
sadly lacerated my hands in extricating 
higher contrast than the luxuriant, .1 
crabbed, tangled hedge of thorns about 
among them, and you can f 
where these lilies abound, without frightening 
pasture. 

This long volcanic hill, running ‘ 

of the serpent — ^from its serpentine shape ; ^ 
it ^d Hmiln comes from a large fountain about two miles 
et Hahab — gold fountain. Our road ^ 
of Kfides and this vast marsh which here 


^s so.j and thus,:' too,, I' 
Solomon says, " Surely the churn- 
wringing of the nose bringeth forth 
1 " wringing” is the same in the 
ringeth forth butter, just as these 
k in the "bottle.” There is no 
pulling a man’s nose until the 
comparison is quite natural and 
proverb is curious, and very far 
mngs the dug violently that he may bring 
‘Still will bring out 

f^j^es from Ijon, by Abel. It is associated 

3, -men-'." 
care of 
they toil not, they 
ry was not arrayed 
three inner petals 
gorgeous canopy, such as art never approached, and- 
itmost glory. And when I met this incom- 
among the oak woods around the northern 
on the hOls of Nazareth, where our Lord spent his youth, I 
I* m«ci +i.,„ 1,., lijy because it 

Its botanical name, if it has one, I am 

other than that which 

I suppose, also, that it is this identical 
^ _ of Songs: "I am the rose of 
As the lily among thorns, so is my love 
The hnde, comparing her beloved to a roe or a young 
« ^ Our flower delights most in the val- 
It growls among thorns, and I have 
it from them. Hothing can be in 
velvety softness of this lily, and t^^ 
it. Gazelles still delight to feed 
scarcely ride through the woods north of Tabor, 
them from their flowery 

up north, is called Sinselet el Hieyeh— chain 
^ 3 J and the brook in the wady between 

np it, called ’Ain 

now turns south between the mountains 
comes up to the foot of the cliffs. 


Sinselet el 
Hieyeh. 


® Luke 2 ii. 27., 


3 Son^; iL 1, 2, 16. 
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Thk fuluitain la called ’Adely, and a innch larger one ahead of us is named chapter 
An.iialiyeh, where is the village, or, rather, encampment of Boiziyeh. From 
this to Blata is half an hour, and there we shall rest and lunch. 

There are traces of large buildings about this foimtain. 

Yes, a lid a wall with a ditch was once carried from the marsh to the moun- 
tain, and thus effectually commanded the road toward the south. Here is an- 
other ])ooi crowded with buffaloes wallowing in swinish felicity, with only the 
tip of. tiic nose above the muddy water. 

From our present position we can look over the entire marsh north of the .^rarsh of 
lake. If you are fond of solving geological problems, you may calculate tlie naieh. 

time it has taken to fill up this spongy pdain to its present level and consis- 
tency, The great fountains of Banias, Tell el Kady, and all the rest, are clear 
as crystal tlie year round, and would not deposit slime enough in a million of 
years to fill an acre of this ten-mile marsh. But the Saary, the Hasbany, the 
Derdara from Ijon, and many smaff torrents from the mountains, are quite 
muddy during the winter rains, and their contributions have slowly gained 
upon the lake through past ages, crowding it southw’'ard into nan*ow and still 
narro^ver limits, and the time may come when it will be entirely obliterated. 

The infant Jordan seems in danger of sufFocation in this tangled jungle of 
cane and bushes. I once asked an Arab if I could not penetrate through it to 
the. lake. Looking at me keenly to see if I were not in joke, he slowly raised, 
both hands to his head, and swore by the gi'eat — the Almighty,” that not 
even a wild boar could get through. And he spoke the truth. It is an Impene- 
utterly in^passabie slough, worse than Bunyan ever dreamed of. When en- 
camped, two years ago, at this village which we have passed, I was tempted 
down to the verge of the jungle by a flock of ducks. With gun in hand and 
eye on the game, and not upon my footsteps, I cautiously advanced, when 
suddenly I was in oozy mud that seemed to have no bottom. Flinging the 
gun back and stmggiing desperately, I regained the bank, and ever after kept 
a sha..rp and suspicious eye upon its treacherous depths. But this very ira- 
penetrabdity to man and beast makes it the favourite retreat of crowds and Grows and 
rooks ; there tliey breed, and thither they return at night from their rambles 
over the country. ^ Hpon the mountain above Himin I have watched them at 
early dawn rising in clouds from this jungle. On they came, like wild pigeoUvS 
m the West, only their line 'was not across the horizon, but like the columns 
of an endless army, stretching from the Huleh up Wady et Teim farther than 
the eye could follow them ; the column, however, grows less and less dense by 
the departure in eveiy direction of small squadrons, according to some social 
regulations known only to themselves, until the whole is dissipated. These 
birds are the plague of the farmer. They light by thousands on his fields, and Tiieir 
devour so much of the fresh-sown seed that he is obliged to make a large structive- 
allowance for their depredations. It is utterly useless to attempt to frighten 
them away. They rise^ like a cloud at the crack of your gun, wheel round 
and round for a few minutes, furiously at you, and then settle down. 
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again to then work of robbery as if nothing had happened. They fly to in 
immense d^^ce m their foraging excursions. I hare met them at least fifty 
nles from this their rMstmg-pIaoe. It is curious to see them in the afternoon 
prepanng to return hither from the wadies around the north end of Hermon 
They assemble in groups, caw and scream, and wheel round and round in ascend ’ 
mg circles, untd almost lost in the blue depths of the sky ; then they sail in v 
stimght line for this marsh, chattering to each other all the way. Assembled 

m theCTemng, they report the adventures of the day in noisy coLlave, loud 4 
the voice of many watere. '.wvtj,iouu as 

. J^ch over, we must be on the march, for the sun will set ere we can 
visit the shore of the Huleh and return to Kildes, on this high mountain 
our toft?”*’ anything peculiar in this clump of thorn-trees on 

Nothing, except that they seem to be stufled full of diy stubble. 

That IS the deserted nests of the field-spaiTow. The tree is called sMr and 

abomds aU over Palestine, but I have nowhere seen it so large as around 
Huleh. I passed this way last year on the twenty-first of May, and these 

and they were holdmg an angry and troubled consultation as to the safest 
means of expeUmg a couple of hawks that had called there for their breaS 

riW? “to comparatlS 

silence, though they are never absolutely quiet except when asleep 

Ibis white-domed mazar above us, on our right, is Neby Hfish’a-Pronhet 
Jshu^and IS a place of great resort. A little farther on, the Wady el 
Muaddumiyeh comes precipitately down from the moimtaiiis. Notice the 
immense quantify of boddere which this impetuous torrent has brought totter 
in the mnter, and spread far and wide over the plain. We shaU cross this 

wild wady to-morrow on our road to Safed. From this to el MeilAhah to tore! 

mmutes ; there the mareh ends, and the splendid plain of the AM el kS : 
begins. We have been more than two honrs coasting the west side of the 
marsh, and have ndden hard ; it cannot, therefore, be less than ten miles Ion.- 
Here IS the celebrated fountain of el MelMah. The water is brackish and 
slightly tepid and this is the reason why it is so crowded with fish. It is only 
a mile from the north-west comer of the lake, and from it, in cold we^C 
erne up an incredible number of fish. The pool is about fom hundredSt to 
circumference, and from it the whole country round is supplied with fish The 
water IS led direct y fom the pool on to these mills, which axe now the only 
houses in this nmghbourhood, although there was once a considerable t2 
here, as apears from the foundations of old buildings, and from the rock 

e lake, for time is precious, and the neighbourhood is anything but safe. 

What a splendid plain ! and evidently as fertile as it is beautiful 
I saw it last May covered with golden harvests ready for the sickle There 
were then many tents pitched here and there for the reapers, who come from 
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Kuiles and otlier tillages on the mountains. There is not an inhabited house chaptei& 
oil all this plain, ami this is entirely owing to insecurity, not insalubiity. ’Ard 
el Kheit, as the district is called, is peculiarly exposed to mcursions from the Liability 
desert east of the Jordan. I came near being plundered by Beclawin from the 
Ghor the first tirne I' visited the lake. / ^ ^ 

Here we arc at the shore, and, though somewhat soft, it: is as well defined 
as that of any other lake, and there is no difficulty whatever in reaching it. 

There are also many fresh-water shells along the bank. 

Though the reports on this silly ect are great exaggeratioas, still it is quite 
impossible to get to the lake except on the east side and along this south- 
wesstern shore. From the utter desertion of this region, it has become the 
favourite resort of w\ater-fowi, and tliey have it all to themselves. No boat is 
ever seen on the tranquil bosom of the Huleh — no hunter disturbs them here. 

The plain <iown to the exit of the Jordan is level as a fioqr, and much of it is 
carpeted with the softest, richest sward in all the East. One feels tempted to 
lea}) from tb,e saddle, and gambol and roll about on it like a little child. The 
lake ends in a triangular marsh, the largest part of which is on the eastern 
bank of the river. It is an impenetral^le jungle of ordinaiy cane, mingled with 
that peculiar kind called babeer, from whose stems the Arabs make coarse mats Babeer 
fc»r the walls and roofs of their huts. This cane is the prominent and distinc- 
tive production of these marshes, both at the north and south end of the lake. 

I have seen it also on the banks of brooks in the plain of Sharon, north of 
Jaffa. The stalk is not round, hut triangular. It grows eight or ten feet 
high, and ends above in a wide-spreading tuft of stems like broom-com, shoot- 
ing out in every direction with sinprising regularity and beauty. It imparts a 
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singular appearance to the whole mai-sh,— as if ten thousand thousand brooms 
were waving over it. Tlirough this jungle the Jordan creeps sluggishly for 
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half a mile, and then glides tranquilly between green sloping banks for 
another mile to Jisr Benat Yacobe. Thence it commences its headlong race 
over basaltic rocks do’ivn to the Lake of Tiberias, a distance of about sis miles, 
and the distance, according to my aneroid, is ten hundred and fifty feet. Of 
course, it is a continued repetition of roaring rapids and leaping cataracts. I 
once rode, walked, and scrambled from the bridge do-ivn to the entrance 
into the lake— a wild, stem gorge, fit haunt for robbers, from whom it is never 
free. 

The bridge is concealed from our view by that projecting hill on the south 
comer of this plain. It is not ancient — at least not in its present form— but 
is a very substantial afiair, having three broad arches. A guard is always sta- 
tioned at it, and a few Arabs generally pitch their tents near, to profit from 
the passing traveller by selling eggs and lebn, and by pilfering as occasion 
offers. On the east of the bridge are the remains of an old khan, with a 
beautiful cistern of weB-ciit stone in the centre of the court. It had handsome 
basaltic columns at the comers, and was supplied with w’-ater hj a canal from 
the moiiiitains above. The whole road from the bridge to the khan, and 
tlience up the eastern mountain, was once paved with large basaltic slabs. The 
road from Jerusalem to Damascus passes up it and out on to the wild rocky 
region of the Jaulan. 

About a quarter of a mile south of the bridge are the ruins of a large castle, 

called now Kusr ’Atra. It is on the 
west bank, and was evidently built 
to command the ford at that place 
and above it. 

This H uleh-— plain, marsh, lake, 
and suiToimding mountains—is the 
finest hunting-ground in Syria, and 
mainly so because it is mrely 
visited. Panthers and leopards, 
bears and .wolves,, jackals, ;;hyehas' 

; and foxes, and many other animals, 

, great: and small, while it 
is the very. paradise nf tlm' wild boar,.; 
and the fleet gazelle. As to w'ater- 
' r fowl, it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to affirm that the lower end of 
the lake is absolutely covered with 
them in the winter and spring. 
Here only have I seen the pelican 
PELICAN of the -wilderness, as David calls 

once had one of them shot just below this place, and, as it w^as merely 
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wouiRled iu the J Iiud a good opportunity to study its character. It ^vas ori.LPTKii 
certainly the most sojuijre, austere ]>ird I ever saw. It gave one the blues 
merely to luok at it. Bavid could find no more expressive ty].)e of solitude 
and ineJancljuIy by ^vhich. to iHnstrate his own sad state. It seemed as large its inoiau- 
as a lialf-groTcn donkey, and when fairly settled on. its stout legs, it looked like 
fose. Tiiupelieau is no^’er seen but in tliese unfrequented solitudes, and to ■ 
tills agree all the refererj<?.es to it in the Bible. It is sometimes called conno- 
3“jint in our English translation.^ 

There is an easy ascent to Safed from this plain of el Kheit. It is half an 
hour to a large uliiter ioiTent called Ilenclaj, .and forty minutes farther to 
Wtidy el "WilkluLS, at the fjot of the mountains, where is a large Tell of tiie wnyto 
same liaine, more than seven hii.n»,lred paces long and about one hundred feet 
liigh., witli a mi-seraltie village on the east end of it. Thence the patli ascends 
by Kubbaah to Ain ’Askiil and upward toward the soutli-wcst, till, at the end 
of three and a half hours from ei Mellahah, you are at 8afed. Our present 
business, however, is to reacli K tides yonder in tliat recess of the mountain to 
tiie nortli-’west of us. It will take an hour of busy, earnest climbing ; and the 
long ride and brisk mountain air wall sharpen our ai>petites for dinner, which 
will no doubt be waiting. 

It seems that we have rather suspicious neiglibours ; such, at least, is the 
apprehension of the muleteers. Kiides has, in fact, a bad reputation in more 
respects than one. It is so unhealthy that the Metawely lords of these moun- 
tains find it difficult to get people to live here and cultivate the lands. They 
constantly leave, and it has then to be colonized anew. Those noAv here are 
strangers from the Frencli colony of Algeria. Several thousands of the Alge- French 
riiies, to whom the French yoke w-as intolerable, obtained permission to settle ^kcerian 
in Syria, and a .small body of them came here under the direction of Tamar 
Beg. I never saw a more forlorn band of pilgrims than they appeared to be 
when they landed at Beirut, and I fear this Kiides wdll prove but a poor city 
of retuge to them. 

By the wny, this is one of the cities of refuge. Ko better proof of antiquity 
and past importance could be desired. 

Yes, tills is that Kedesh in Galilee, in Mount Kaplitali, vdiich w-as given to Keciesh>. 
the Levites of the fiimily of Gershon,^ and then selected to be the most north- ^’aphtaii 
ern city of refuge. 

I somewhere read, when young, that these cities w^ere seated on command- 
in.g heights, so as to be visible at a great distance ; but this one, at least, is 
hid aw^ay under the mountain, and cannot be seen until one is close upon it. 

The idea, though common and even ancient, is certainly a mistake. Kablus 
and Hebron, the other two cities west of the Jordan, lie low in valleys, and it is 
evident that the selection wms made without reference to elevation ; they were 
central, however, — this for the north, Kablus for the middle, and Hebron for 
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the south of Palestine. A few hours’ rapid flight would bring the uniiappy 
man-slayer to one or other of these asylums. The Jewish writers affirm that 
it was the duty of the Sanhedrim to keep the roads to the cities of refuge iu 
good repair, and to have guide-posts wherever needed, with the words Refuge ! 
Refuge ! written upon them, that there might be no mistake, no delay. If 
■ these things were not so, they ought to have been ; and although we never 
read of any instance in which this provision for safety was embraced, yet no 
doubt it was ; and whether or not, still, as good old Henry says, there is a 
great deal of excellent gospel taught or implied in this institution. The 
account of it is very fully given in the 35th chapter of lumbers and 19th of 
Deuteronomy, 

Our ride for the last two days around the sources of the Jordan has reminded 
me of the words of Moses to the children of Israel in regard to this comitry : 

The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land ; a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains, and depths that spring out of the valleys and hiUs.”^ Certainly 
this is a good land. I have never seen a better ; and no 7 ie where the foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of the valleys and hills are so numerous, so 
large, and so beautiful. 

And then remember that this is a climate almost tropiciil, where water is fer- 
tility and life, and the absence of it sterility and death, and the greatness of 
the blessing is vastly enhanced. The number of these fountains and depths 
is prodigious. Many of those whose united contributions make up the Jor- 
dan, we have looked into during these last few days ; but the whole land is full 
of them those of the Dog River ; of the River of Beirut ; of the Damui- ; 
the Owely ; the Zahrany ; those of the Litany at Baalbek ; Zahleh, ’Ainjar, 
and Mushgarah ; the great Ras el ’Ain at Tyre ; those of Kabeiy and the 
Haamany, on the plain of Acre; and of the Kishon at Jenin, Lejjun, and 
Wady KAsaby ; of the Zerka, near Coesarea ; and those of the Aujeh at Anti- 
patris, and the Ras in Sharon. And thus we might go all through Palestine, 
on both sides of the Jordan, and enumerate hundreds of them— poweifui • 
fountains— the permanent sources of every river in the country. I have visited 
them often, and always with admiration and astonishment. Hor need w’e 
wonder that so much is made of them in the Bible r they are the glory and the 
life of the land, and they abound to an extent almost incredible. Many single 
villages in the mountains have scores of smaller springs, wffiich run among the 
valleys, and give drink to every beast of the field. Some even boast of him- 
dreds of these little sources of feitility. 

Many of these fountains have some peculiar characteristic about them. Some 
are tepid, as those along the shore of Tiberias ; many are slightly brackish, and 
not a few are remittent or wholly intermittent. Of this latter class is Heb’ah 
Puan’, the source of the Sabbatic River ; the Menbej, east of Beit Jeim, the 
head of the second river of Damascus. The main source of the Litany at ’Anjur 
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is a remitting fountain of a very extraordinary kind. But we must not make chapter 
a pleasant subject tedious by too mucii detail. Enough has been said to jus- 
tity the declaration of Moses that this is eminently the land of fountains. 

You mentioned the Sabbatic Eiver just now, and I should like to know The Sab- 
something about this rather apocryphal stream. 

That of the Jeu's is, indeed, sufficiently apocryphal, but that of Josephus is Account of 
not, though the phenomenon on which it is based is somewhat exaggerated in his 
bands. In book seven of his “ Wars,” he says : “ Kow Titus tarried some time in 
Berytus, as we told you before. He then removed, and exhibited magnificent 
shows in all the cities of Syria through which he went, and made use of the cap- 
tured Jews as public instances of the destruction of that nation. He then saw a 
river as he went along, of such a nature as deserves to be recorded in history. 

It runs in the middle^ between Area, belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom, and 
Raphanea. It hath somewhat very peculiar in it ; for when it runs its current 
is strong and has plenty of water, after which its springs fail for six days 
together, and leave its channel diy, as any one may see ; after which days it 
runs on the seventh as it did before, and as though it had undergone no change 
at all. It has also been observed to keep this order perpetually and exactly, 
whence it is that they call it the Sabbatic River, that name being taken from 
the sacred seventh day of the Jews.” So much for Josephus. Pliny also, in 
his iJ^atural History,” very likely refers to the same river : In J udeah rivus, 

Sabbatis omnibus siccatur.” This makes it rest every seventh day, according to 
the fourth commandment. Pliny, however, Icnew less of the actual phenomena 
of the river than Josephus ; and, in order to make it a consistent J ew, required 
it to rest on the seventh day. 

The translator of Josephus says that this famous river is extinct, and in this 
opinion the learned Reland concurs. Niebuhr, the celebrated Banish traveller, 
having discovered an independent tribe of J ews residing in Arabia, says, The 
circumstances of this settlement have perhaps given rise to the fable of the 
Sabbatic River.” What those circumstances were he does not mention, nor is 
it easy to understand how he could venture to write such a sentence. He may 
have had some fiibie of the Talmud in his mind at the time. I discovered this Disco- 
river and its source in 1840. Let us retiun to and examine the quotation from 
Josephus. Prom Beirut Titus marched northward to Zeugma, on the 
Euphrates. On his march he saw this river running between Area, in the 
kingdom of Agrippa, and Raphanea. The mention of Agrippa’s kingdom pro- 
bably induced most travellers to look for the Sabbatic River somewhere in the 
south of Palestine, where it is not to be found, although there are traces of 
ancient cities in that region with names similar to those of Area and Raphanea. 

But the liingdom of Agrippa did actually extend, at one time, as far north, I 
believe, as the River Eleutherus, and therefore included Area. At any rate, 
the account requires that we search for the Sabbatic River between Area and 
Raphanea ; and there I found it. Area, the capital of the Arkites, lies about 
half a day’s ride to the north-east of Tripoli i and between it and Hamath, on 
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the east of J ehel Akkar, is the site of Raplianea. A sliort distance west of 
Kiiiaet Hiisn is the' great convent of Mar Jiriiis, and in the wady below it is 
a fountain called Neha el Fiito, which throw^s outj at stated intervals^ 

■ an immense volume of water, quite suflicient to entitle it, in this country, 
to the dignified name of river. This site answers to the description of 
Josephus in all respects ; but there are some discrepancies between the 
actual phenomena of this fountain and his Sabbatic River wdiich require ex- 
planation. 

In the finst place, this Ii^Teha. el Fuarr is now quiescent two days, and. 
active on a part of the third. The accoimt which tlie monks ga\'e me of the 
matter ^vas, that every third day St. Geoi^ge descends and forces out the water 
with great violence and loud noise, to irrigate the extensive plantations of this 
richest Syrian convent. The cave out of which the river flows is at the base of 
a hill of limestone, entangled in a vast formation of trap-rock. It wus a day 
of rest when I examined it, but evidently a large volume of w*ater had rushed 
along the bed of the river only a few hours before. IsTow, Joseplius says that 
it rested six days and ran on the seventh ; but Pliny makes it lun six and rest 
on the seventli. At present it rests two days and runs on the third. These 
discrepancies admit of a probable explanation. Both historians appear to have 
depended upon report, and did not carefully examine the facts of the case for 
themselves. The numbers in both versions of the story were adopted in order 
to connect this singular phenomenon with the Sabbatic division of time, and it 
is not necessary to suppose that either of them was strictly accurate ; if, how- 
ever, we must admit that one or other was literally exact, the diiference between 
the periods of resting and running eighteen hundred years ago and at present 
may still be accounted for. 

It is well known that these intermitting fountains are merely the diaining 
of subteiTanean reservoirs of water, on the principle of the siphon. Let A in 
our diagram represent such a reservoir, filled by the veins I) E F. Let S be 
the siphon, which, of course, must begin at the bottom of the pool, rise over 
the elevation at C, and end in the wady at E, lower than the bottom of the 
pool. ow, the condition necessary to make the stream intermit is, that the 
capacity of the siphon be greater than the supply from D E F. If the supply 
w^ere greater, or exactly equal to this capacity, the pool would be always full, 
and there could be no intermission. The periods of intermission and the size 
of the stream depend upon the size of the pool A, the supply from I) E F, and 
the calibre of the siphon S. If it required six days for I) E F to fill the pool, 
and the siphon could exhaust it in one, we have the conditions required by the 
statement of J osephus— a river running only on the seventh day. On the other 
liand, if D E F fill the pool in one, and their continued supply is so nearly equal 
to tlie draining power of the siphon that it requires six days^o draw off all the 
ivater, then it will run six days, according to Pliny, and rest on the seventh. 
The fact mw is, that the supply ordinarily fiRs the reseiwoir in about two days 
and a half, and the siphon drains it off in half a day. It results, of course, that 
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EOKNTAIK OF SABBATIC JBIVEll. 

If the account of Josephus was strictly true when he wrote^ one of the 
following changes must have taken place during the eighteen hundred years 
which have since elapsed : Either the supply from DEE has increased so as change 
to fill the pc»ol in two days and a half instead of six, and the capacity of the 
siphon so enlarged as to exhaust this treble supply in half the time he men- sephus 
tioiis; or, the supply and the siphon remaining the same, the reservoir itself and pjiuy. 
must have been reduced to about one-third of its former capacity. The former 
supposition is not probable in itself, and is discountenanced by the fact that 
the amount of w^ater was then so great that Josephus calls it a river, and it 
can only obtain that title now by courtesy. But we can readily admit that 
the pool may have become partly filled up by the falling in of its superincum- 
bent roof of rock. 

If Pliny was correct, then either the supply must be greatly diminished, or 
the reservoir much enlarged ; for, according to his statement, it required but 
one day of rest to fill it, while now it takes two days and a, half. Either of 
tiiese hypothetical changes is possible, but none are veiy probable, nor are we 
obliged to resort to any of them. I suppose the Sabbatic Eiver was always 
nearly whaf' we find the stream below Mar Jirius now to be. The vagueness 
of general rumour, the love of the ancients for the marvelions, and a desire to 
conform this natural phenomenon to tlie Jewish division of time, will siifii- 
ciently account for the inaccuracies of these historians. ‘ 

This account of the Sabbatic River furnishes the explanation of many simi- Similar 
lar fountains and streams in Syria. As stated above, the source of the Litany 
at ’Anjiir is a remitting fountain of a very peculiar character. A constant 
stream issues from .the pool, but there are frequent and vast augmentations 
in the volume of water, occurring at irregular periods, sometimes not. more 
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than twice in a day, while at others these augmentations take place every few 
liours. So, also, one of the largest fountains of the ’Aujah (the second river 
of Damascus) has singular intermissions, accompanied by loud noises, and 
other strange phenomena, on the return of the water. In Lebanon there are 
likewise fountains which either entirely intermit at stated periods, or are sub- 
ject to partial remissions. Such, too, is the Fountain of the Virgin, in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. All such instances can be explained by supposing 
either that the entire stream is subject to this siphonic action, as at the Sab- 
batic Eiver and at Menbej, or that the constant regular stream is at times 
augmented by tributary intermitting foimtains, as at Anjar and Siloam. 


CHAPTER XTX. 


KUDES-SAEED— KEER BUR’IAM. 


Eudes—Cydessa, or Kede'sh-Naphtali, 
Plain o£ Zaanaim. 

The terebinth. 

The dove— Scripture allusions. 

Heber the Kenite. 

Safed — the “city set on an liiir?" 
Meron — Meroz ? 


Beeriah — Beeroth ? 
Earthquakes. 

The earthquake of 1837. 
Slaron, burial-place of Eabbis. 
Feast of burning. 

Jish, or Giscaia. 

Kefr Bur’iam. 


March 6th. 


The existing remains of this city of refuge show that it w^as once a place of 
importance, but I know very little of its histoiy. 

It has one, however, and sufficiently ancient too. Barak lived here, and to 
this spot he and Deborah gathered that brave band of Naphtalites who routed 
the army of Sisera in the plain of Esdraelon.^ This is also the Cydessa or 
Kedasa of later days, and Josephus often mentions it under one or other of 
these names. To it Titus retired with his army from Giscaia, which lies over 
yonder to the south-west a few miles. Josephus says it was a strong Medi- 
teri’anean village of the Tyrians, which always made -war with the Jews,” — a 
statement which heeds qualification, as do many others of that historian. 
There seems to be no propriety in calling it a Mediterranean village at all, 
unless because its inhabitants at that tune were from the sea-coast of Tyre. 
We may perhaps infer from this notice that the population, even in those 
olden times, w’as as fluctuating as in our days, and possibly owing to the same 
cause— the extreme unhealthiness of the site. In another place the Jewish 
historian says that Cadesh lies between the land of the Tyrians and Galilee. 
It wms, therefore, a border town, and subject to all the vicissitudes of such 
unfortunate localities. And it is remarkable that, so far as the circumstances 
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of the countiy admit of such a thing, it is still a border to^ra, insecure, and chapter 
often deserted, 

Tlie remains of its architecture bear witness to its varied fortunes. The Eemains 
liiil on ^vliich the modern village stands was once fortified, and adorned with 
edifices very different from these wretched huts of mud and rubbish. Broken 
coliunns and handsome capitals indicate the pl-esence of Greek artists ; but 
the sarcophagi, and the ruins of large buildings on the plain down east of us, 
are certainly Jewisii or Phceiiician. They are, however, different from those 
at Slaron, Yaron, Tell Hum, and other places in Galilee. The sarcophagi are 
very large, and some are double — a variety I have seen nowhere else in this 
coniitry. The immense door-posts, twenty feet high, are doubtless of J ewish 
origin, and probably belonged to synagogues erected about the beginning of 
our era, possibly as late as the thii'd century, at which period this region was 
crowded with Jews in peaceful and prosperous circumstances. In the moun- 
tain clifis south-west of the village are many rock tombs, and altogether the 
marks of antiquity are numerous, and quite equal to the demands of her 
story. 

Have you noticed the pretty plain sloping down to the north-east ? Though Plain of 
on this elevated platform, so high above the Huleh, it is wet and marshy in ^aanaim. 
winter ; and it is this, I sui^pose, that makes Ktides so unhealthy. It may be 
that plain of Zaanaim \vhich is by Kedesh,” ^ on which the Kenites pitched 
their tents; if, indeed, the allon in that verse should not be translated 
temhmth instead of “ plain.” This is one of the passages relied on to determine 
the signification of that word, but it does not do it. There is a fine plain here, 

“ hy Kedesh^' and tlierefore Heber may have pitched there ; tent-dwellers, as 
he was, prefer the margin of such rich pastures. The Septuagint renders it 
oah^ not terelmth, and Zaanaim it translates into robbers : So Heber pitched 
by the oak of the robbers. This very region, however, will favour those who The terts 
wish to appropriate allon to the terebinth^ for there are more of these trees on 
the hills between this and Mais el Jebel than in all the country besides. 

Ibrahim Pasha had them grafted with the jfistachio from Aleppo, w^here that 
species abounds which bears the nut of the market. The peasants, iiowever, 
destroyed the grafts, lest their crop of oil from the berries of these trees should 
be diminished, and thus this attempt at agricultural improvement was de- 
feated.:' ■■■ , , 

It is very evident that Khdes and Zaanaim will never settle the controversy 
about the cdlon; so far as they are concerned, it may be a plain, or a terebinth, 

or an oak. ■ ' 

True enough ; for there are magnificent oaks not far off, while fho plain and 
the terebinths are in full view. And, finally, it is evident from Joshua xix. 33, 
that Alien Zaanaim was the proper name of one and the same place ; and this 
is a matter of importance, as it gives us another point in the boundary of the 
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PAM tribe of Faplitali, for which any one who tries to run that line will be devoutly 
thankful. 



THE TEREBIXTII. 


I have directed Salim to take a guide and go across the country to Kefr 
Bur’iam, where we are to spend the coming night. We will make a detour to 
the south, and visit Safed. Our route lies along the base of these cliffs, and 
W’'e shall soon descend into the Muadduiniyeh, one of th'e wildest wadies of 
Kaphtali. It conies down from Jish, and, indeed, from far above and beyond 
it westward, and its terrible cliffs are full of caves and crevices, the favourite 
home of hawdvs and eagles. And there goes a flock of stout, compact, iron- 
grey pigeons, “ flying as a cloud, and as doves to their windows.” ^ 

The dove. Is this the dovc, and these clefts in the rock the windows referred to by the 
prophet? 

The Hebrew word is the general name for the Ooliimba family, of which 
there are many varieties in this country. Ezekiel, speaking of the destruction 
of the Jews, says, “ They that escape of them shall be on the mountains like 
doves of the valleys or, as it should be, I think, the heights or lofty cliffs. 
Flying The doves do not ordinarily fly in “ clouds,” but this variety does; and sup- 
cioud posing pigeons, and not turtle-doves to be intended, we have liefbre us both 
the windows and the clouds which suggested the figures of the text. When 
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travelling in the nortli of Syria many years ago, I noticed in certain villages chapter 
tail square hiiihiings witiioiit roofs, whose walls were pierced inside by number- 
less pigeon-holes. In these nestled and bred thousands of these birds. They 



piGEoyr-notJSE. 


are very strong, swift of wing, and extremely wild. Their foraging excursions 
extend many miles in every direction, and it is curious to notice them returning 
to their “ wdndo^vs” like bees to their hives, or like clouds pouring over a sharp 
ridge into the deep wady below. I then supposed it was to such pigeon- 
houses Ml of windows that Isaiah referred, and it may have been so, but I 
have never seen them in Palestine. Perhaps the pigeons would not occupy its “ win- 
them in this region, as there are in all directions natural windows in lofty 
cliffs where they can find a safer and more congenial home. 

This wnuid agree with their habits, as implied in Jeremiah’s exhortation to 
Moab; “0 ye that dw^ell in Moab, leave the cities and dwell in the rock, 
and be like the dove that maketh her nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth.” ^ Kests in 
Poth Isaiah and Ezekiel speak of the mourning of the doves.^ 

Is there anything peculiar in their note in this country? moutiL 

It is alw'ays mournful The reference is to the tuiile-dove, I suppose. 

Tlieir low, sad plaint may be heard all day long at certain seasons in the olive- 
groves, and in the solitary and shady valleys among these mountains ; I have, 
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however^ been more affected by it in the vast orchards round Bamascns than 
anywhere else— so subdued, so very sorrowful among the trees, where the air 



THE TUETLE-BOVE. 


sighs softly, and little rills roll their melting murmurs down the flowery aisles. 
These birds can never be tamed. Confined in a cage, they droop, and, like 
Cowper, sigh for 

“A lodge in some vast wilderness — some boundless contiguity of shade 

and no sooner are they set at liberty than they flee, as a bird, to their moun- 
tains.^ David refers to their habits in this respect when his heart was sore 
pained within him: “0 that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly 
away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in the wil- 
derness.” ^ And there you wiU meet these timid birds far away from the 
haunts of cruel hunters, of whose society they are peculiarly suspicious. 

To what does Hahum allude when he says, And Hu5:zab shall be led away 
captive; she shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as with the 
voice of doves, tabering oh their breasts ?” ^ 

The prophet is probably not responsible for all this English ; but I suppose 
that Hiizzab is another name for Mneveh, who was to go into captivity, led 
by her maidens tabering on their breasts as doves do, — for it was the mourners, 
and not the doves, who tabered. There is foundation, however, in the manners 
of our bird for the comparison. When about to utter their plaintive moan, 
they inflate the throat, and throw it forward until the neck rests upon the 
bosom. Thus they taber” on their breasts. H^Tow, if you have ever read the 
Thousand Nights, you will readily recall the favourite mode of introducing the 
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great ladies who figure in those gorgeous and teuiious scenes. They are chapter 
preceded by troops of ^'^high-bosomed” beanties-— a temptation to the ser- 
vants of God”— bearing tabrets and other instruments, upon which they dis- 
course soul-melting music. . In the present'' casej these ^^high-bosomed” 
damselsj with tabrets resting on their breasts, sang sorrowful strains before 
their captive queen. 

David speaks of a dove whose wings tvere covered with silver, and her win^^sof 
feathers with yellow gold I have seen none that could have suggested these 
coruparisoijs. gold. 

He refers to a kind found at Damascus, wiiose feathers, all except the wings, 
are literally as yellow as gold ; they 
are very small, and kept in cages. 

I have often had them in my house, 
but their note wms so very sad that 
I could not endure it ; besides, they 
keep it up by night as w^ell as by 
day. Kothing can exceed the plain- 
tiveness of them midnight lamen- 
tation. 

Solomon repeatedly mentions the 
eyeB of the dove : Behold, thou 
ait fair, my love ; thou hast doves’ 
eyes.”2 And again: “Thou hast 
doves’ eyes within thy locks, wliich” 

(singularly enough) “ are as a flock 
of goats that appear from Mount 
Gilead.”® That is, her locks (not 
the doves’ eyes) were jet, glossy 
black, like the Syrian goats; but 
all Oriental poets are fond of doves’ the eing-bove. 

eyes. The bride, also, repeats the , 

compliment to her beloved, and even exaggerates it : “ His eyes are as the eyes 
of doves by the rivers of waters, washed with milk, and fitly set.”^ There is 
a luxurious, delicious haze and indistinctness about such poetic extravagances 
which captivate the Oriental imagination. For is the comparison wholly ex- 
travagant. Doves delight in clear water-brooks, and often bathe in them ; and 
then their liquid, loving eyes, “ fitly set” within a border of softest skyey blue, 
do look as though just washed in transparent milk. 

To the millions who devoutly sing of the EmWem 

of the 

“Heavenly Dove, Holy 

With all Ms quickening powers,” Spirit. 

no other symbol either in or out of the Bible suggests so much precious in- 


3 Songiv. t, 



t Ps. Ixviii. 13. 


Song i. 15. 


* Song V, 13. 
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stniotion and spiritaal comfort as this sweet bird of ours Pure and "ontlr 

~X?i.Znt d£ "POn .» M « hi. 

“ Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours.” 

' 1 “ "P from the depths of Mnaddttmlreh tn 

his poor ^llage of Alma.* Whether it be kno.m to Lred history or not its 
site IS certaiidy that of a veiy ancient town. There is nothing 0/ intere.st in 

11 +1 ® si*!® brin'ip to mind 

S ^ Moses- father-in-law, who left their orighn 1 Cm 

n the desert, entered Palestine with Israel, and settled first at Jericho, aC 
then m the wilderness of J udah. Some time after this, Heber severed himself 
from b,s brethren, came north, and pitched bis tent at ZaanaC-plairoak 
or terebmth-near KMes. There is a curious tradition of this thinflSert 

An^CweC’’®f confused, and mixed up ivith incrkble 

thp sheikh once greatly amused me with his version of 

but it is nevertheless worthy of note that 

such a tradition is .still kept alive in this very neighboiuhood, aC it suggests 

rsi-SiS/”*- ““ 

T dividing ridge between the Huleh and the great 

wady Leimun, and such places are always barren. But if the peasants cannot 
glow corn, they find com. TOen I last travelled this road, some cliUdren had 
just discovered a larp deposit of .silver coin of the Selencidie, kings of Antioch 
on the mountain a short distance ahead of us, and tlie whde coimtiy S fe 
an upioar about it. I purchased some of the coin for the worth of tS silver 
which was a fraction less than a dollar. But there is Safed directly before us 
with its castle rising ccjnspicuous in the centre. As our visit is not to the 
people, but to see the town and the mag-nifioent prospect from the castle we 

and the interior was a prison for political offendera against the recently estab- 
hshed authority of Mohammed All. Not being of that class, I coSt tt 

have often visited it, and the whole is 
^ f W to me. Let us tie our horses in this interior foase, and climb 

the top. You observe that the shape of the hUl is a well-described oval 
and the _waU correspon^ to it. The bottom of the outer ditch is now a veiy floiir- 
mij, vineyard, and the entoe cu-cuit is not far from half a mile The wall 

LTddf’ Thl*^“f “ ®®re ancient, portions of which can be seen 
the east side. The interior summit rises about a hundred feet higher than 
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thL> wall, and was a separate castie, strongly defended. By creeping under cuAprEa 
riicse hroka-u vaults, you oldaiu a sight of the tnie antiquities of Safed. Here 
ai-e stones, as lieavy, aud as aged in appearance as those of tiie most 

celebrated nuns in the couiirn' : and they prove that this has been a place of 
imiwtance frr»iu a remote age. 

Is leafed mentioned, in the .Bible '? 

n. has been identified %vit]i the Betlnilia of the Maccabees, but erroneously, “The city 
' •!' i>.hirse. The fables of the itibhis do not deserve notice. Maundrell, Jowet, 
r,nd othfU's, throw mit the hint that this was the city set on a hill, which could 
not he hid;^- and if tiiat greatest of sermons w^as preached on the horns of 
llhrtin, or near tl'cni, as tradition affirms, and if particular city was re- 
feired to, there w'onid be ’plausibility enough in the suggestion. These ancient 
ptirts (jf the castle render it all hut certain that there was then a city or cita- 
del on this most conspiciiuiis iiill” top ; and our Lord might vrell point to it 
to illustrate and conlirin his precept. The present Hebrew name is Zephath, 
and may either refer tto its elevation like a watch-tower, or to the beauty aud 
grandeur of the surrounding prospects. Certainly they are quite sufficient to 
suggest the name. Tliere lie.s Geimesaret, like a mirror set in frame- work of 
dark mountains arxd many-taced hills. Beyond is the vast plateau of the 
Hail ran, ffiintly shading with its rocky ranges the utmost horizon eastward. 

Thence the eye sweep>s over Cdiead and Bashaii, Samaria and Gannel, the 
plains of Galilee, the coasts of Phmnicia, the hills of Kaphtali, the long line of 
Lebanon, and the lofty iicad of Hermon — a vast panorama, embracing a thou- 
sand points of historm and sacred interest. Safed is tnily a high tower on 
which to set the vTitdimeu of Zion. My aneroid makes it 2G50 feet above the 
Mediterranean. Tabor looks low, and Htittin seems to be in a valley. 

■For the history of this town you may consult Roliinson, Wilson, or any of 
the tourists who enter into such matters. The imporiant fact about it is, that, 
although now one of the four holy cities of the Jews, it has become such only xow a 
within the last five hundred years. The rablds, therefore, know very little 
al.iout its ancient story, and nothing is more unsatisfactory than tlieir confused 
and contradictory fellies about it. I am of opinion that tlie castle is tliat Beph 
which Josephus fortified in Upper Galilee. ’ It is mentioned in immediate 
connection with the rock Achahari or AJMera^ that gigantic cliff down there 
to the south of us about fi\’e miles. (See Wars, b. ii. ch. xx. v. 6.) 

Tbei-e are no antiquities in the present town of Safed, and therefore we will 
take a survey of its immediate siuToimdings, and then prosecute our ride. I 

iMatfc. V. 14. 

* [“ It was not. till the sixteenth century that the schools of Safed became celebrated. Then a 
printing press was set up, many syniigoprises were built, and the rabbis of Safed were acknow- 

iedfred to be ainonp; the chief ornainents of Hebrew literature The sixteenth century rras 

their golden age of literature. In the seventeenth, both learning and funds began to decline ; and 
the terrible ea,rUiquuke of 1837 gave a death-blow to the Jewish cause The greater propor- 

tion of Jews are natives of Poland; but there are also representatives of most of the other 
countries of Europe” {Hand-book for Syria and Palestine^ p. 439). — En.] 

.. V 'S' . 
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once came directly here from Khan Minieh, at the nortii-west corner of the 
lahCj and without a guide. From our present stand-point it seems so near 
that one is tempted to pitch pebbles into it ; and tins castle has the same 
deceptive appearance from below. I thought X could come directly u|.> to it, 
but soon got entangled in rocky wadies, and after iinnieiise fatigue, found 
myself, at tiie end of two hours, looking off from the great roc-k Akhbera. 
This terrilic precipice cannot be less than five liuiiflred Icet iji pcrpendicuhu' 
height, and it is traversed by interior passiiges, })artly natuial, partly artificial, 
quite to the top, with many wiiidow^s in its fiice looking out upon the dizzy 
depth below. It Avas a famous den of robbers in tiie olden time, but is now 
surrendered to bats, owls, and eagles. At its base is a fountain cahed hiin 
Kebaly, and a single hut marks the site of an ancient toAvn, with tbe Hebrew 
name of HtLkub. The milage of Kehaly lies in. the Avady above Akhbera, and 
beyond it the valley turns soutli-Avest, and unites Avith the Leimuny, Aviiich 
drains this broad and profound basin between us and tliat AV'ooded mountain 
Avest of Safed, called Jebel Zebtid, and also Jermiik, from a village on its 
Avestern slope. The great wady ’Amud joins the Leiinimy loAA’er doAvn, and 
the united stream issues, through a wild gorge, on to the plain of Gennesaret, 
and runs directly to the lake, Avithout any connection Avitii the liubudieh. 
The maps of this neighbourhood are geneinlly very inaccurate. 

The main source of the Leimuny is the fountain called ’Ain et Jin, AAiiich 
rises in a rocky glen high up the side of J ebel Zebud. It is a good mill- 
stream, but at certefin seasons it entirely intermits, and hence the name Jia. 
because its irregidarities are supposed to be occasioned by these capricious 
spirits It floAAS near Meron or Maroii — as it is diiferenily pronounced — Avhich 
you can just see on the slope of Zebud, about tAvo hours to the Avest of us. 1 
ideiitily it Avith the Meroz so bitterly cursed by Deborah, and I reach this 
conclusion thus : Barak resided in Kiides, from AAdiich we iniA'C just come. In 
his niarcli to Tabor he would naturally pass under this Alaron, and 'would 
summon the inliabitants to join his expedition. They refused, probably Avith 
contempt and insult ; hence the terrible imprecation in Dcborali’s triumphal 
ode : Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of tlie Lord ; curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof ; because tliey came not to the helji of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.” ^ It is rather a curious coincidence, if 
not an actual corroboration of this idea, that the JeAVs of this day haA’e a 
traditioji that Deborah actually passed by the place on her march Avitli Barak 
to Tabor, and bathed in the fountain of Maron ; and hence they call it 
Deborah’s fountain. The names Meroz and Alaron, or Aleron, are almost 
identical, and the change of the final 'uvujii to zayn, in transcribing, might 
easily be made. The undoubted antiquity of Maron, and its position on the 
direct road from K-fides to Tabor, lend additional probability to Avhat I admit 
;is, after all, oidy a fair guess. 
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I liave a swau'uhat siiailar Iijputlietical identification of this Beerieh or chapter 
I>oriiE the north of Safeil, with the site of those Beerites whom Joab sum- 
moned to aid Idiii aijulnst SliebUj the son of Bichri, as we read in 2 Samuel nuerofji 
x\’. i4. This would he on his route to Abelj and there is no other Beer in all anfi Beer- 
tliis rerioH, rpou tlie saou 3 grounds, I suppose that the great host under 
Jahin, king of Hazor, tliat came to fight against Joshua at the waters of 
Mfurm, may Jiave assembled at this place. Josephus thus speaks about this 
matter : “ Se the kings that lived about Mount Libanus, who were Ganaanites, 
am] tiiose Crtnaanites tiiat dwelt in the plain countiy, with auxiliaries out of 
the land of tfie PJiijistines, jdtehed their camp at Beeroth, a city of 
Oa>iIee^ not fcr from Oiiflesli.” iMow there is no other Beeintli in Upper 
Galilee. Tliis is evidently an ancient site ; and Hazor, the capital of Jahiii’s 
kingdom, is at llazere, some ten miles to the north-west, as I believe. If 
Jahin assenibled Ms vast army there, he would naturally march this way to 
iMerom. The nioiintain iiiimediately aboTe Beerieh takes its name from the 
village, but the ridge south-east of it is called Jebel Canaan. May not this 
name have been gi\'cn to it from the fact that the grand army of the Ganaanites 
pitched tiieir camp there on that most memorable occasion ? If those circum- 
stances render the identification satisfactory, we are now looking upon one of 
the most ancient sites known to history. The fact that it is at present a 
small village, in humble dependence upon its younger and more luosperous 
neighbour, forms no objection. The land abounds in such examples. Hazor 
itself is utterly extinct. 

This town of Safed "wears a fresher and more lively air than any other in 
this region. To what is that to be ascribed ? 

It is, in fact, the newest. I^ot a house in it is twenty years old. The whole Eaith- 
town was dashed to the ground in half a minute by the earthquake in 1837, 
and these buildings liave all been erected since that catastrophe. The pros- 
parity of 8afed is entirely owing to the constant iiifiiix of foreign J ews, dra^vii 
hither I y the sanctity of the place. The population may be about five thou- 
sand, more than half of them Jews— a strange assemblage from most of the 
nations of Europe. I have no heart to enter into their history, or dwell on Jews in 
their absmxi superstitions, their intense fanaticism, or their social and domestic 
institutions and maimers, comprising an incredible and grotesque melange of 
filth, and finery, PI larisfdc self-righteousness and Sadducean licentiousness. 

The foilowdng is a specimen of the puerilities enjoined and enforced by their 
learned rabbis: A Jew must not carry on the Sabbath even so much as a 
pocket handkerchief, except within the wMls of his city. If there are no walls, 
it full ows, according to their perverse logic, that he must not carry it at all. To 
avoid this difiicuJty here in Safed, they resort to wiiat they call Erilv. Poles 
are set up at the ends of the streets, md strings stretched from one to the 
other. This string represents a wally and a conscientious Jew may carry his 
handkerchief anywiiere within tliese strings. I was once amused by a devout 
Israelite who w^as walking with me, on his Sabbath, toward that grove of 
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olive-trees on the north of the town where my tent pitched When we 
came to the end of the street the string was gom^ and so, by another fiction, 
lie supposed he was at libeity to go on wntlioiit reference to what was in his 
pocket, because he had not passed the wall. The last time I w-as here they 
had abandoned this absurdity, probably to avoid tlie constant ridicule it 
brought upon them. 

A profane and most quarrelsome fellow once handed me his watch to wind 
just after sunset on Friday evening. Itwns now his Sabbath, and he could 
not work. Thus they still tithe mint, and anise, and cimimin, an<l teach for 
doctrines the commandments of men, making void the iaw' of God by their 
traditions. It was such perverse traditions as these that our Lord rebuked 
when he declared that the Sabbath -was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. 

And noiv, free from this singular place, we must descend into this profound 
■wady Leimun, around whose upper expansions are seated half a score of vil- 
lages, with hard names not necessary to i*epeat. Our path leads directly xmder 
Kiiditha, that wi*etched hamlet of black basalt immediately before us. It was 
utterly destroyed by the earthquake of 1837. 

As we are in the centre of that aivful catastrophe, I should like to hear some 
account of it. 

These tenible calamities have often occun’ed in this country, and are fre- 
quently alluded to in the Bible. At the giving of the ia-w, “ Sinai was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the ■whole mount quaked gveatly.”^ 
Then the earth shook,” sings Israels great poet ; even Sinai itself was moved 

at the presence of God, the God of Israel.” The mountains skipped like rams, 
tiic little hills like lamhs.^ On that memorable day wdien Jonathan overthrew 
Philistines, “the earth quaked, so it was a veiy great trembling.”^ And 
when the Lord appeared to Eli j ah, , “ a strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks ; and after the wind an eartiiquake.” ^ Isaiah also thresiteus 
Ariel, the city where David dwelt, with this awful judgment; and Amos says 
he was with the herdmen of Tekoa “ two years before the earthquake ^ to wdiicii 
Zechariah refers when he says, Yea, ye shaU llee, like as ye fled from before the 
earthquake in the days of Uzziali king of Judah.” ^ And so, too, our blessed 
Lord and his apostles familiarly allude to these dreadful visitations of God. 
Indeed, a large class of poetic imagery and prophetic commi nation is based 
upon them. They give point and emphasis to tlie most alarming threatenings 
of divine indignation, and, so far as my knowledge goes, they are, in this land 
heavy stone houses, by far the most awful of all. Before thexn the veiv 

knees of terror quake.” When He arises to shake terribly the earth, all 
hearts fail, all faces gather blackness. Courage is of no avail ; the boldest 


i ExoA xix. IB. 

^ 1 Kings xix. 1 1. 


- Ps. Ixvlii. S; cxiv. 4, f), 
^Amos L L 
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jly, just rt'. tbe feeble and tijaid do. 1%, oar narrative will abimdautlv 

bllOW, — ^ — . 

It WJ}S jiLst beffo'C'i sunset on a quiet Sabbath evening— January 1, 1837— The shock, 
vduai tlH- shuc'k occurred. A pale, smoky haze obscured the sun, and threw h 

"u eir uf sadr< ss over the elosing day, and a- lifeless and oppressive calm had 
(Tiled d-un iijion tlie face of miture. These phenomena are, however, not 
UT} uncomihuu in this c »iint,iy, and may have had no connection with the 
eai’tl'hj nake. Our native church at Beirut were gathered round the communion” 
lahlo, \Oieo suddenly the iiuiise began to shake fearfully, and the stone floor to 
jit‘av(i and r«dl like a ship in a storm. Ilezzy I Hezzy hurst from every 
trembling lip ‘j& ail rushed out into the yard. The house was cracked from 
top to bottom, but no fijrther ii'O^ny was sustained. The shock wiTS compara- 
tively sligiit in Beirut, but still many houses were seriously shattered, and 
some on the river entirely thrown down. During the week succeeding this 
Sabbath, there came flying reports from various quarters of totvns and villages 
destroyed, ajid lives lost; but so slow* does information travel in this coimtiy, 
especially in winter, that it v/as not until eight days had elapsed that any 
reliable fmamnts were received. Tben letters arrived from Safed with the 
startling intelligence that the wliole town had been utterly overthrown, and 
that Tiberias, and many other places in this region, had shared the same fate. 

Homf 3 of the letters stated that not more than one in a hundred of the inhabit- 
ants had escaped. 

As soon as these awliil facts had been ascertained, collections were made at Effects at 

Beirut to relieve the .survivors, and Mr. C and myself selected to visit this 

region, and distribute to tlie needy and the wounded. Passing by Sidon, we 

associated with ourselves ^h\ A and tTvo of his sons to act as physicians. 

in Sidon the work of destruction became very noticeable, and in Tyre stili 
more so. We rode into the latter at midnight over her prostrate walls, and 
found some of the streets so choked up with fallen houses that Ave could not 
pass tbi-ough them. I slmll retain a vivid recollection of that dismal night 
while life b-ists. The wind had risen to a cold, cross gale, wiiich howled 
through slmttered walls and broken windows its doleful wail over ruined Tyre. 

Idle peojde were sleeping in boats drawn up on shore, and in tents beside 
them, wliile halt-suspended shiitteis and doors unhinged were creaking and 
ranging in dreadful concert. On the 17th we reached Kumaish, where we met 
tlie iii-st real conilrmation of the letters from Safed. The village seemed quite 
destroyed. Tliirtv people had been crushed to death under their falling houses, 
and many more would iiave shared the same fate if they had not been at even- 
ing prayers in chm*ch. The building was low and compact, so that it was not 
seriously injured. After distributing medicine to the wounded and charity to 
ithe destitute, we went on to JLsh. Of this village not one house remained ; At Jish. 
all had been thrown down, and the church also, burying the entire congre- 

i ^*Eiirth(]Uiilic; eaitiiquakel” 
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gation of one hundred and thirty-five persons under the ruins. Not one 
escaped except the priest, who was saved by a projection of the arcii over the 
altar. The entire vaulted roof, with its enormous mass of superincumbent 
stone and earth, fell mward in a moment, and of course escape was impossible* 
Fourteen dead bodies lay there still unhuried. 

On the morning of the 18th we reached Safed, and I then understood, for 
the first time, what desolations God can work when lie ariseth to shake terribly 
the earth. Just before we began to ascend the hill, we met our consular agent 
of Sidon retimiing with his widowed, childless sister. Her husliand, a merchant 
of Safed, had been buried up to the neck by the ruins of liis house, and in tiiat 
state remained several days, calling in vain for help, and at last perished 
before he could be reached and set free. As we ascended the hill, we saw 
laige rents and cracks in the earth and rocks, and, though not so large as a 
chasm at Jish which I examined in the morning, still they gave fearful indi- 
cations of what was to be expected. But all anticipation, every imagination 
was utterly confounded when the reality burst upon our sight. I had ail the 
while refused to give full credit to the reports, but one frightful glance con- 
vinced me that it was not in the power of language to overdraw or exaggerate 
such a ruin. We came first to the Jewish half of the town, which contained 
about four thousand inhabitants two years before when I was there, and seemed 
like a busy hive of Israelites ; — now not a house remained standing. The town 
was built, as its successor is, upon the side of the mountain, whidi is so steep 
that the roofs of the houses below formed the street for those above ; whem 
therefore, the shock dashed all to the ground, the highest fell on tlie next 
below, that upon the third, and so on to tiie bottom, burying each successive 
row of houses deeper and deeper under accumulated masses of rubbish. From 
this cause it happened that many who were not instantaneously killed perished 
before tliey could be rescued, and others were rescued five, six, and even seven 
days after the earthquake, still alive. A friend of mine told me that he found 
his wife dead, with one child imder her arm, and the babe with the nipple in 
its mouth : it liad died of hunger, trying to draw life from its dead mother. 
Parents heard their little ones crying, Papa ! Mamma ! fainter and lainter* 
until hushed in death, while they were struggling to free themselves, or labour- 
ing with desperate energy to throw oft’ the fallen rocks and timber from their 
dying children. 0 God of mercy I my heart- even now sickens at the thought 
of that long black winter’s night, which closed around the wretched remnants 
of Safed in half an hour after tlie overthrow— without a light or possibilitv of 
getting one, four-fifths of the population under the mins, dead or dying, with 
frightful groans, and shrieks of agony and despair, and the earth tremblimr 
and shaking all the while, as if afirighted at the horrible desolation she had 
wrought. 

Most hideous spectacle, may I never see its like ! Nothing met the eye hut 
a vast chaos of stone and earth, timber and boards, tables, chaii-s, beds cloth- 
ing, and every kind of household furniture, mingled in horrible confusion • men 
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e\.?n'wl!en- at A\rTk, wc^rn out and woe-begone, uncovering tbeir bouses in chapter 
search of the mangled br^lies of lifeless friends, while here and there ^rere 
t’oin|'»anic:s f>i' two or tliree each, bearing away a dreadful load of corruption to 
tjie tomb. I covered my bice, and passed on through the fetched remnants 
uf Sated. Some were weej)ing in despair, others laughing in callousness still 
mnro distressing; liero an old man sat alone on the wTeck of his once crowded 
h'jnsc ; tlici’e a child at play, too young to realize that it had neither father 
tuw motlier, nor rtdaiive of any name in the "wide, wide world. They crowded 
round ns with loud laruontatioiis, as if kindness unsealed the flood-gates of 
thei}’ sorrow— linsliamls without wives, wives without husbands ; jiarents cliild- 
and cluldren w'ithont parents, and not a few left the solitary remnants of 
large families. The people w'ere scattered abroad above and below’’ tlie rains, 
in tents of old Ijoards, oLd caq)ets, mats, luTisb, and earth, wdiile some poor 
creatures, wouudc<l and liriiised, wx're left among the tottering W'alls, exposed 
to a horrilde deatli from the loose and falling stones above tliem. 

As soon as our tent was pitched and our medicines and stores opened, we set si,Thf« of 
out to visit the sufierers. But I have no heart to recall tlie sights and scenes 
of that morning : fjodies craslied and swollen out of all Imman shape, and in 
every stage of mortification, dying hourly without hope of relief ; they were 
cTowded into old vaults, where the air w^as tainted beyond endurance. Very 
soon we returned, and commenced aiTangements to erect a temporaiy hospital, 
without wiiich it wvas useless to attempt anything for the sufterers. On this 
we all laboured incessantly, and by the 19th it w’as ready for their reception. 

Having collected tliem in it, and distributed medicines and clean bandages in 
aluuuUmce, wx jdaced them under the care of a native doctor hired for the pur- 
pose, and then left for Tiberias. It was most refreshing to Iweathe once more 
the pime air of tbe open country, free from the horrildo sights and scents of 
8afed. Kor shall I soon forget that pleasant ride to Tiberias, particularly in 
tbe evening, and along tbe shore of the lake. Gennesaret lay like infancy 
asleep. The stin settled quietly down boliiud the hills of Nazareth, and the 
full moon shone kimlly through the hazy atmosphere on lake and land, faintly 
revealing the scenes wdiere the Saviour of the wwld had w'andered, and 
preached, and liealed all manner of disease. 

Tlie destnietion of life in Tiberias had not been so great as at Safed, but the Tiberias, 
houses and wTills of the city were fearfully shattered. About six hundred 
j)eris]ied under the riiim, and there were scenes of individual suffering not 
exceeded by any in Safed. Alany of the wminded had been carried dowm to 
file hot baths, wdiere we visited them. They informed me that at the time 
of the earthquake the quantity of water at these springs was immensely in- 
creased, and tliat it was so hot that people could not pass along the road across 
wdiich it fiow'ed. This, I suppose, was fact ; but the reports that smoke and 
boiling w''ater were seen to issue from many places, and flames of fire from 
othei’s, I believe were eitlier fabrications or at least exaggerations. I could And 
no one who had actually seen these phenomena, though aU had heard of them. 
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1 ’ On the 22d we left Tiberias, and reached iShazareth in the night, having dis- 
^ trihuted medicines and clothes at Lubieh, Sejera, Kefr Eenna, and Eelneln In 
all these villages, except Kefr Kenna, the earthquake had been very destruc- 
tive, wliile in others on either side of us no injury had been sustained. This 
eiiatic and apparently capricious course led one of my coinpaniuns to remark 
that it was the exact fulfilment of our Lord’s words in l\ratlhmv xxiv. 7 ; 

T here shall be eaidhquakes in divers places.” There may be something in tlie 
geological formation of these plains and mountains which occasioned these ex- 
traordinary exceptions ; hut whether we can or cannot explain tiie phenome- 
non, the fact is certain that some villages were entirely destroyed, and others 
close to them suffered no injmy. And though the present earthquake is in m'. 
way referred to m that prophecy of our Lord, yet similar occurrences in ancient 
tinms may have suggested, or rather may have rendered the reference appro- 
priate. At Nazareth our mission terminated, and we retiirne<i by tiie ordi- 
having been absent eigliteendays in the middle of winter 
with bright, clear weather, so that even on the mountains we were able to 

sleep in the tent wdthout inconvenience. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that these terrible judgments, instead of 

so tonuig the heart and working reformation in the life, prodnee effects tiie 
very reverse. 

s. so to an extraordinary degree. It was frightful to wit- 

ness the mtense selfishness and hideous rascality developed. The .survivors in 
the siUTOundmg vmages left tlieir friends to die amid their own tTOmbling 
liousra, Md hiuTied to Safed to strip the dead and plunder the liviniU Ibra- 

f of troops from Acre to protect the four .Tews 

frnn lobbery and murder, but they themselves were utterly aillcms in re^'ard 
to their feUow-sufferem. It is scarcely credible, and vet it is fact, that after 
we had laboured mght and day to build the hospital, we had to carry tlie 
ourselves, w fay their surviving friends exorbitant prirts to 
do it. So far as my expenenee goes (and wars, pestilence, cholera, and eartii- 
qua es lave given me many opportunities to obsen’e), the peoxde will not learn 

rigMeousness when .wiA judgments are abroad in tlihand ' 

.w*’ to our present where- 

Jews ^ Maron, one of the sacred places of the 

T, ■ an extended account of the great raWiis whose 

sepulchres are believed to be there. The mo.st celebrated is Hiliel 

father of Gamaliel. His tomb is a chamber cut in solid rock, like multitud-l 
of othCTS m this country, only larger, being twenty-five feet square and lnvii7 
thirty herd, or mohes for the dead. Them are skeral real 4rco£d in tlS 
room, with enoimous hds. It is curious that the whole iwiii is often flooded 
with water The to-famed and truly infamous festival of “ bund • “ 1 

brated a these tombs. I never witnessed this extrimrdinaiT pe toman ^Sd 

never will. ^ofessor Racket gives a graphic account of il^ rSi^^ 

over the graves was hghted up by many lamps, and around t he , 
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stalls filled with people, their beds^ and theii’ travelling equipments. The cHAprEii 
pilgriins gave themselves up to intoxication, singing, dancing, and clapping of 
hands ; while some, more warlike, kept up an exhibition of sword-play. After Feast of 
dark the crov^d filled the court, stalls, gallery, and corridor, almost to suftoca- 
tioii. A pillar siippoi’ting a stone trough stood at one comer of the gallery, 
and near it a vessel with oil, in wliich the articles to be biumed were first dip- 
ped. At a given signal, a man with a blazing torch mounted the stabs to the 
gallery, and all were now intent with expectation. The first article burned 
was a costly shawl, the offering of a rich Jew from Joppa, who had paid about 
seventy-five dollars for the privilege of opening the ceremony. As the shawl 
began to blaze, the multitude raised a shout that made the welkin ring ; men 
clapped theii' hands, and the women slnieked out the mlghut—^ shrill tremu- 
lous cry, which one hears only in this country. Other offerings — shawds, scarfs, offerings, 
iiandkerchiefe, books, etc., etc. — were brought forward, dipped in oil, and con- 
sumed ; while from time to time, as an article was seen to be of special value, or 
bimied with uncommon brilliancy, the spectators broke forth into renew-ed ex- 
pressions of delight. Thus this work of dranken madness went on until our 
informant was obliged to leave. It is, in fact, kept up ail night, accompanied 
with scenes of such gross and indecent revelry, that all respectable Jews ex- 
press the deepest regret and reprobation of the whole affair. I have never 
been able to ascertain the origin or real significance of this most absurd festi- 
val It is, of course, intended to honour the great rabbis whose tombs are sup- 
posed to be there, and is also connected with some vague ideas, of merit, by 
which the donors will derive benefit from the prayers or intercessions of these 
saints, — an error found among all Oriental sects in one form or another. But 
enough of such folly and extravagance.. Here we have sometliing more satis- 
factoiy, or at least more substantial This deep pit on our right is probably an 
extinct crater. It is difiicult to imagine what else it can be, and, as the entire 
region is volcanic, the thing is not in itseff improbable. Yon village above and 
ahead of us is d ish, the modern representative of that Giscala where dwelt Jish or 
Jolm, the arch-enemy of Josephus ; and here stood that church whose roof fell 
in and bmied the congi-egation alive while at their evening prayer. A road 
takes off north-west to Yaron, which is about an hoiir and a quaiffer in that 
direction. It is too far ont of the way, or I would take you thither, for there 
are many ancient remains about it well worth seeing. The most remarkable 
are the ruins of a church, and, as it differs from anything you will meet in the Ruins oi a 
cmuitry, I will describe it. The length is eighty-six feet, the width fifty-three, 
with a <Iouble extension southward quite peculiar : the first twenty feet broad, 
and the length of the church ; the other thirteen feet wide and fifty-five long. 

This is a sort of ]>ortico, supported by six columns. There were three doors in 
the west end, and a double ixuv of columns extended from the wall in front of 
the doors to the altar ; the architecture is Corinthian, and I noticed the Greek 
cross on some of tlie capitals ; the entrances have posts eight feet high, ami ail 
of single blocks, standing on end like those of the old synagogues at Kudes, 
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MaroHj and other places in this region. This may also luiTe been originally a 
synagogiiCj or it may have been a church of tlie “ Lower Empire,” or both may 
have been built out of the mins of a heathen temple more ancient than either. 
The remains lie about the hill, and are stuck into the enihankinent of their 
water-tank. I measured one stone fouiteen feet long, curiously carved alter 
the Jewish or Phoenician style. There are also many large sarcophagi in the 
neighbourhood, which certainly are neither Greek nor Koman. Tins is no 
douljt the Iron given to Naphtali,^ and wars in olden time a place of much im- 
portance. Beyond it is Bint Jebeil, the capital of this district; and farther 
north is ’Ain Atha, the Beth-Anath of the same tribe. Tiiis whole region 
is crowded with ancient sites, most of wdiich, how-ever, are unknown to his- 
toiy, either sacred or profane. And liere is Kefr Bur’iam,''- and it has taken us 
three hours and a quarter to come from Safed ; the distance, laAvever, is not 
more than nine miles. 

We have still to examine the antiquities of this village. This edifice among 
the houses is tolerably perfect, and the style of architecture is wliolly peculiar. 
These sheaf-like carvings on the columns and cornices are neither Eoman nor 
Greek. In its present form it probably w^as a synagogue of the secmid or thinl 
centuiy. An old villager tells me that he remem!'>ers wlien there was a row* of 
columns above those now seen, bnt the earthquake of 1837 threw them dow'u, 
and all those along the north end of the edifice. 

The other ruin, some thirty rods north of the village, is entiiely pmstrate, 
except the front entrance. This consists of two large upright posts support- 
ing an entablature of a single stone more than ten feet long, rielily orna- 
mented with Jewish sculpture, and bearing a long inscription in Mebrew' cbai*- 
acter, wdiich, however, gives us no important information eitiier as to tlie 
author, the age, or the character of the temple. 


1 Josh. xix. 3s, 

* [-‘KelVBur’iam wasfor many centuries a place of Je^rlsh It was said in the tweltUi 

century to contain the tomhs of Barak the conqueror of Sisera, and Obadiali tlie prophet; to 
these was added that of Queen Esther, in the sixteenth century. Bound these siij-ines the Jews 
of Safed were wont to asseinble each year on the feast of Puriin, to ‘eat, drink, and rejoice ’—a 
few individuals of special sanctity still make a passing visit to the spot, to pray over tcniibs so 
traditionally holy" {Handbook for Syria and Paksiine^ p. 440).— Ed.] 
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HAZOR— ALHA— ACRE- 


A continual dropping'. 

The sirocco. 

Ointment of the right hand. 

Arabs — Tents and deserts. 

Ihe patriarchs not Bedawlns. 

'Wanderings in the wadies. 

Conies and bees. 

Tarshxha — An impostor. 

Yanoah — Jutli— Yerka— Eefr Tnsif. 

Acre.' 

March 7th. , , 

Thebe are manifest signs of a storm this morning, and we will do wiseh' to Travciiin' 
seek some safe retreat before it burst upon us. I have in charge to visit the 
Protestant community at Alma, and wish to spend the coming Sabbath there. 

You, however, would find but small entertainment in such a place, and there- 
fore had better go direct to Acre. The muleteers Imow the road, and by riding 
hard you can reach the city before simset. 

So be it ; and when we meet in that far-famed fortress, I shall expect an 
account of your experiences among the peasants of Alma. 

We part not yet. Our paths are the same for the first hour w^estward down 
this long wady toward Rtimeish. Very familiar to me is every foot of this 
valley, for in certain parts of it are beautiful geodes of chalcedony, which I Chaioc- 
have spent days, first and last, in gathering. In the spring of 1838 I sent four 
donkey-loads to Beirut, and from there they have been dispersed by friends to 
almost every part of the world. We have no time to meddle with them to-day, 
nor is it necessary. I have at home as much of this pretty mineral as you can 
possibly want. Some five years ago I discovered a new locality of it extending 
from Jisr Kui'aone, below Mushgarah, quite up to the south end of the 
Buk’ah, at Jub Jennin. The whole country there for many miles is literally 
covered with these geodes, from the size of a walnut to that of a large melon 
—chalcedony enough to build the third foundation in the wall of the 
XewJerusalem.'*- 

l havenotyet seen anyofthe precious stones mentioned in the Bible, during 
our rambles through the countiy. 

But few of them are to be found in Palestine. I have discovered jas])er and prcdous 
agate in great variety, and very beautiful, along the southern and eastern base 
of Mount Casius, and in a few other places ; but the precious stones em- “ 


Precious stones. 

Hiizcre — linxor. 

■Piirk-like scenery of Naplitali. 
Wild beastvS — Tigei'S. 

Snow in Palestine. 

Ilosah — Pamy — Yfirin, 

A Inia— A ral) confederat inns- 
Biood revenge — Sanctuaries. 
Work for Cliristianity — One ii 
M tijawise— Man'ying relations 
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ployed by Moses in making the priestly garments were douitless procured in 

ig^t and Arabia, where they still abound. Of the twelve maimer of stones 
111 the breastplate of the high priest,^ there are native to this countiy the 
jasper, the agate, the beryl, and the sardius. If the sapphire is the 'lapis 
lazuli, it is also met with in cex'tain parts of Syria. 

But Biblical mineralogy is yet involved in great obscurity, and a carefully 
prepai’ed treatise on it is much needed. How many critics are there in the 
whole world, do you think, who have any delinite knowledge of tliose ixenis 
only that are mentioned by Moses ? I have yet to find one. iJr. Smith ex- 
amined every available source of information while trnnslating the Bible into 
Arabic, and, had he lived to complete that work, tlie student would Juive been 
able to cull from it the results of vast researcli. Some future scholar in these 
Oriental languages may yet he able to furnish to the world wluit is wanted, 
not merely in regard to gems, and the various ornaments made out of then/ 
but also in reference to the resins, gums, spices, and ointments imal by the 
ancient Hebrews, and likewise the medicinal and other i.dants, herbs i-oots 

liowers, and trees of the Bible. ‘ ‘ ^ 

It is worthy of remark that the Orientals always paid tar more attention to 
gems and similar matters than we are accustomed to bestow in our day and 
country. And the same is tnie with these people around us. I yenture to 
say that this donkey-boy coming to meet iis could confound nine-tenths of 
Bible-readers in America by his familiar acquaintance with the names, appear- 
ance, and relative value of the precious stones inentioned in the Word of God 
need not be surprised, therefore, at the constant mention of them bv plain 
and unlettered prophets and apostles. J olin was not a seliolar nor a lapidarv 
and yet he is perfectly at home among precious stones, and without effort gives 
a list which has and does stiH puzzle our wisest scholars even to understand 
iiorare theyyet agTeed m rega^^ In our translation, and in every 

other with which I am acquainted, the Hebrew word is made to stand 
tor entirely different gems, and lexicographers, commentators, and critics are 
iujually uncertain. But yonder is Bilmeisli, ami the road U* Acre here turns 
to tiie left. Au revoir^md a pleasant ride to you. 


Kfira 


o 4? T I, 1 ■» f Ack?, lUurcli Iltb. 

bafely back, and welcome; but wbei-e have you been all this while 2 
hot so fast ; aJl in due time and order. Thanks first, re.st and refreshment, 
than you desire^^ jour heart’s content, and more plentifully, perhajis. 

Well, after we parted last Saturday, I passed RtiraeLsh, and, turnin'^ to the 
north-west came in half an hour to the rains of an old city called Kura, on 
the left of the entrance mto the great wady el Aiyun. The whole hill is jicr- 


* Exodus xxviii. 17-20. 
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forated tliicldy with deep cisterns, most of them quite perfect in appearance, cnAPTEi 
but all really broken,” so that they can hold no water. I know not the historic 
name of this deserted city, if, indeed, it ever had one, but it must have been a 
place of importance in its day. 

The 03dy other site worth mentioning in this region is Hazere, midway be- i-iazcrc, 
tween Bii'ie, ’Ain Ible, and Cosa. This Hazere I identify with that Hazor 
which w^as the head of all those kingdoms whose armies, led by Jabin, were 
0 vertlirowii by Joshua at the waters of Meroin. The remains of this very ancient 
city lie iii a large natural basin, and spread far up the hill side toward the 
south. Heaps of liewn stone, old and rotten ; open pits, deep wells, and vast 
cisterns cut in the solid rock — tliese are the unequivocal indications of an im- 
pui’tant city. A large artificial cave, with an arch in front of a more modern 
date, is a celebrated mazar of tlie Metawelies. I inquired of an old sheikh 
what saint w-us honoured there. In a voice loud and bold, as if to make a doubtful 
point certain, he replied, iSTeby Hazhr, who fought with Yeshiialbn Hun. As 
this is a tradition purely native, handed down from remote antiquity, along 
with the name of the ruins, it adds probability to the identification. The 
situation meets sufficiently w’ell the demands of all the Biblical notices we 
have of Hazor. It is true that Josephus, speaking in a loose and indefinite 
way, says that Ilazor w^as over the Lake Samechonitis, and in like manner w’e 
may >say that it is over tlie Huleh. It is above it to the north-wmst, and in the 
centre of that mountainous district wdiich overhangs the lake. And as Jose- 
phus never visited the site himself— wrote from memory in a distant land long 
after lie had left his native country — his brief and incidental allusion to the 
position of Hazor is entitled to very little weight. Hr. Robinson, how^ever, 
who was directed to this place by myself, does not accept the identification, 
nor will he admit that ’Ain Ilazur, near el Mughar, is tlieln Hazor of Hapli- Tiie two 
tali ; but, until other sites with claims better established be discovered, I 
shall continue to regard them as the two Hazors given to that tribe. Their 
names are identical, their positions satisfactory. In particular, I take this 
Hazere to be the site of that great city where Jabin resided and reigned — that 
Hazor wdiich aforetime was head of all those kingdoms of Canaanites wdio 
pitched togetlier at the -waters of Merom to fight against Israel,^ and which 
alone, of all the cities, did Joshua take and burn with fire. 

It seems, how^ever, to have recovered rapicUy from its fii’st overthi'o-w, for a History oi 
Jabin reigned in Hazor, and cruelly oppressed the Israelites in the days of 
Deborah, until Barak routed liis army on the plain of Esdraelon, and sent his 
cliief captain fleeing on foot to the tent of Heber the Kcnite, where, weary and 
hist asleep, he was slain by Heber’s heroic wife ; wLichdeed of daring Deborah 
thus celclsrates in her glowing song of victory : “ Blessed above w'omen shall 
Jaei the wife of Heber the Kenite be ; blessed shall she be above women in 
the tent. Witli the hammer she smote Sisera ; she smote off his head, wrhen 
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she had pierced and stricken through his temples. At her feet lie h.nveJ he 
tell, he lay down ; at her feet he bowed, he fell : where he bowed, there he feU 
down dead. So let all thine enemies perish, 0 lord ; but let tliem that love 
him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his strength.” ’ Josepliiis adds to 
the lible Mcount that Bai-ak kiUed Jabin in Hazor, and utterly overthrew 
^ ^6 Cl j if SO, it revived again, for it is often mentioned. Solomon rebuilt it 
once, Md long after this it was of so much importance as to be named ainou'’' 

befo? O^isf comiiiereu, about the rear 740 

But enough of Hazor and her story. We must complete our journev to 
Alma, it IS with a kind of pleasure altogether peculiar that one wanders over 
the park-hke hiDs and thi-ough the solemn rarines of h'aphtah. IVith a smt 
ot breathless expectation, you dive into wild gorges deeper and deeper, ever on 
the watch for a wolf, wM boar, or wild Arab, and held wide awake Iiow after 
horn-, communing with the grand, the beautiful, and the sublime. It is only 
by thus exploruig the rocky mysteries of the country that we can discover 
the wisdom ot that divinely-established process of exterminating the orimnal 
inhabitants ht& ly httle before the Israelites. “ Then mavest not consume 
them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase upon thee.” 2 I am not sin 
p-ised to find this matter of wUd beasts and then depredations often refewed 

the land, ihe lion, it is true, has been driven back into the desert : but not- 
withstandii^ the multiplication of fh-e-arms, and other modes of destniction 
for more efieciive than the ancients possessed, the.se wadies now abound in 
huge leopards, m beai-s, wolves, hyenas, and many other kinds of destructive 
anmials. And although the fainicr goes to his plough gun m hand, and every 
sliepjherd is armed and followed by his dogs, yet it is ail they can do to keep 
the beasts of the field from hiereasing upon them.” -When Ibrahim Paslia 
disarmed the country, they became so troublesome that he was obli.md to 
permit the famers in such districts to procm-e guns, under certain restrictions. 
hi^^rv'lh^es Jiiamtain their luimits directly beneath 

It is recorded in 1 Chronicles xi. 22, that Benaiah, who had done many acts 
besides Icilhng two lion-hke men of Moab, “went down and slew a lion in a pit 
m a snow 7 day. Froni we learn several things : that lions abounded hi 

fh-vt V" of ; tliat they retreated into pits ; aml,-lastlv, that 

they had snowy days even m Palestine. The battle of Bcnaiidi reminds one 
ol the famous fight of Putnam with the wolf in his den. This Jewish hew of 

pZmdM M ^ - 

We have such snowy days occasionally, and they are attended with a species 
danger m certain parts of the coiintiy such as no man in America ever 


Judg. v-i 2i-27, SL 
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thought of. Our doctor and quondam ma.gician of Ibei once passing over chapter 
the mountains in Belad Besharali, when he suddenly found himself at the 
bottom of an ancient cistern^ whose narrow mouth had been covered up with 
snow. Kot being hint by the fall, he indulged in a hearty laugh at the exploit. 

Soon, however, he saw with terror that the inside — shaped like a huge demi- 
jolm—was as smooth as glass, so that it was utterly impossible to climb out. 

After desperate but fruitless efforts, he had no resource but to call for help at 
the top of his voice, in the hope that some chance passer-by might hear. Thus 
he passed two dreadful days and nights before he w^as discovered and drawn 
out more dead than alive. There are thousands of these ancient cisterns in cistenisin 
Upper Galilee, where Josephus says there ivere two hundred and forty cities 
in his day, and the site of every one was pierced l&e a honey-comb with them. 

One shoidd always be on his guard wiiile exploring these old sites, especially 
it' they are overgrowm with grass and weeds. When peering into these dark 
demijohn-cisterns I have often thought of poor Joseph, for it was doubtless a Joseph m 
forsaken cistern (beer is the word both in Hebrew and Arabic) into which he 
W' as thrown by his barbarous brethren. The beer was empty ; there was no 
water in it.^ And just such are now* found about the site of old Dothan. It 
is remarkable that, though dug in hard rock, and apparently sound, they are 
nearly ail dry even in winter. 

They certainly furnish a very striking and significant commentary on the 
expostulation of Jeremiah: “Be astonished, 0 ye heavens, at this, and be 
horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have com- 
mitted two evils ; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” ^ 

Mo comparison could more keenly rebuke the madness of a people w^ho Foun- 
changed theii’ glory for that wliich doth not profit. The best cisterns, even 
those in solid rock, are strangely liable to crack, and are a most unreliable cistern^ 
soiu'ce of supply of that absolutely indispensable article, water ; and if', by con- 
stant care, they are made to hold, yet the water, collected from clay roofs or 
from marly soil, has the colour of weak soap-suds, the taste of the earth or the 
•stable, is full of w'orms, and in the hour of greatest need it utterly fails. Who 
but a fool positive, or one gone mad in love of filth, would exchange the sw^eet, 
wholesome stream of a living fountain for such an uncertain compound of 
nastiness and vermin I I have never been able to tolerate this cistern-w^ater 
except in J erusalem, where they are kept with scrupulous care, and filled from 
roofs both clean and hard. 

But to my story : where was I '? Oh, stumblmg over the mins, and shout- 
ing dowm the throats of broken cisterns, to w'ake up the slumbering echoes of 
old Hazor. From thence I climbed up to Cosa, some half an horn* west of, and 
eight himdi'ed feet above Hazor. This" may be the Hosah given to Asher by iiosaiL 
.Joshua.^^ Taking a hasty survey of her prostrate temples and ancient build- 


A mar> in 
a cistern. 


i Oen. xxxviL 24, 
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ings, I hastened on to Blat, which Mr. Yan de Yeide visited with so much 
tribulation of soul and travail of body. It is one hour and a hall west of Oosa, 
and occupies the most conspicuous position in ail this region. The arcliitects 
of this temple were lovers of the sublime, and selected a spot on which to build 
and pray which commands prospects in all directions of great beauty. It was 
evidently a place of importance, but its history is utterly lost. The columns 
of the temple are visible to a vast distance, and all around are masses ot ruins 
in wild confusion, and overgrown with thorns and briers. Far dovu the 
southern slope of the mountain are the remains of another place, ^almust^ con- 
cealed by a dense jungle of bushes, with the modern name of Khuri.et el Biisal 
(Ruin of the Onion), a name without a story, which is all that can be said ol a 
hundred other sites in this region. With regret I descended to the regnlai 
road between Gosa and Alma, not far from Rainy,—* the Ramah of Ashei, I sup- 
pose, mentioned in Joshua xix. 29. There were yet three hoin*s to Alma, kit 
the road was good, down a very gradual descent westward. The country is 
weU wooded and most lovely, but entirely deseiied by all except tent-dwelling 
Arabs. In an hour and a' half I came to Yarin, having trailed aside from the 
dhect road to visit it. 

The broken houses of the ancient city cover a large natural tell, and lie 
there all ready for the fiUiire restorer of Israel’s desolations. On the east side 
are the remains of a fine temple of Grecian architecture : possibly it may have 
been a church of early Christian days. The name Yarin seems to be Hebrew, 
hut I find no mention of it in the Bible, nor in Juscphiis. It vas growing 
late, and the country thereabouts is full of Arabs, who bear a bad character ; so 
I hastened on, and alighted at the door of our friend Zorab a little inter sunset. 

Burino' the night, the storm which had been gathering in the west burst 
upon us In winters wildest fmy. I was thankful fur the shelter which even 
Alma’s dark habitations afforded ; but I shall not trouble you with the histoi} 
of those three days and nights of tribulation. The good people did what they 
could to make me comfortable, and were not to blame if my eyes could not 
bear to he smoked like bacon, nor my noives endime the ceaseless titillation of 
fleas. The ladies were particularly distressed to find that my inner man 
rebelled against their savoury dishes. But the longest three days that er 
rained or blew themselves into the past tense finally came to an end. The 
sun rose joyous and bright on the morning of the fourth, and happy was I to 
get abroad once more. In company with some of our frieiuls, I spent the dav 
in rambling about the country. We visited Kulaet Shem’ah, which appeals 
to be on a level with Alma, and not more than tliree miles distant : but at the 
end of an hour and a half we were farther from it than when we started. This 
gi'eat detour to the east had to be reached to get round the head of some ot 
those gorges I have before mentioned. Several frightful ravines nui down to 
the sea between Alma and Shem’ah, and so narrow that you have no idea of 
their existence until quite upon their brink. The continuity of the surface 
seems unbroken. I once undertook to go from Alma to this castle without a 
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guide; but was brought up suddenly by one of these gorges, and obliged to chapter 
return without accomplishing my object. 

The cAstle is quite niodern, and does not answer to the magnificent appeal- castit; of 
ance.from a distance. The position on the top of a high natural tell over- Alma, 
looking tluv surrounding inountains, the beautiful plain and more beautiful sea 
of Tyre; gives to it this imposing aspect. But it is a modern ruin; built by 
the Wakady branch of the house of AM es Sugliir about one hundred years 
ago. No doubt there were buildings there before this castle; just as there 
Avere on hundreds of other sites around it. Such remains of ancient towns and 
castles almost cover these mountains. The gigantic natural tell west of ilie 
castle, called Izmith, and Izmit, and also Izmid, has on it the ruins of an old 
castle, and the entire slope of the mountains doAvn to the shore at lias ei 
Buiyad is dotted over Avith ancient towers, to which the general name of 
Kusseir is applied, apparently from their diminiitwe size. In a word, and 
once for all, let me say that no part of Palestine seems to have been more 
densely peopled than this Ladder of Tyi*e, and yet it has rarely been crossed LiuMer of 
or even entered by the pilgrim or the explorer. 

Hoav did you contrive to pass aAvay those three dismal days of rain, and more 
dismal nights ? It Avas had enough even here in Acre. 

The Arabs are gTeat on such emergencies, and can fairly talk doAvn tlie 
toughest storm that eA^er blew ; and, indeed, Ave had plenty of impo)i:ant mat- 
ters to discuss. I was particularly interested and CA^en instructed by a long 
conversation one evening in regard to certain confederacies between Beit 
Zorab and some neighbouring families. One of these comxAacts did not at all 
please me, as it brings the Protestants there into close fellowship Avith the 
worst cians in the whole region. They are now inAmh^ed in a case of murder 
by one of these fellows. It seeins that long ago the Beit Zorah formed an Alliances 
alliance— to dignify small matters with large names — with these people for 
the sake of imitual protection, and to enable them to retaliate injuries. By defensive, 
these compacts, the parties are bound to stand by each other in case of need, 
to join in all quarrels, shelter each other when fleeing from the laAV or from 
the pursuit of enemies, and to bear their proportion of the fine incurred by 
any Auolation of property or injury to person. Especially must they aid in 
cases of manslaughter or murder ; in the first instance, to conceal and further 
the escape of the slayer, and then to stand by his family to preAmnt a general 
massacre by the enraged relatives of the slain ; and, finally, they must do all 
in them poAver to bring about a compromise, by inducing the other party to 
accept a ransom for the blood shed, and abandon their right of revenge. In 
the case in question, one of Zorab’s allies had killed a Metrwely of ’Ain Ibel, 
and, as these Metawelies are far the most numerous in this region, and delight 
to get an opportunity to assault the Christians, the Avhole village Avas immedi- 
ately deserted, the terrified people seeking shelter and concealment among 
their confederates Avherever they could find them. Our friend Zorab became 
involved in the matter by his relation as confederate with the family of tlie 
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slayer, and Imd to make frequent journeys to liush up tlie affaii'. He main- 
tained that the present case was one of strict seif-defence, — the man was obliged 
to kill or he killed ; and the character of the dead man renders this quite pro- 
bable. But the whole afiair, involving as it does the entire Protestant com- 
munity of Alma, compelled me to look closely at the question as one of 
practical morals, wliich I had only thought of in theory before, as a curious 
question of ancient histor}^ 

Blood- One thing is obvious at fimt sight: these compacts, with all their conse- 
revenge. qtiences, are extra-judicial, are utterly ignored by the law of the land, and 

opposed to it. Their actual object seems to be to render the execution of the 
law impossible. But as in the Jewish community in the time of Moses, so 
here, the custom of blood-revenge is too deeply rooted to be under the control 
of these feudal lords of the land ; indeed, they themselves and their families 
are bound by it in its sternest demands. It is plain that Moses, clothed with 
all the influence and power of an inspired lawgiver, could not eradicate this 
dreadful custom, and was merely commissioned to mitigate its horrors by 
establishing cities of refuge, under certain humane regulations, wlilcli are fully 
detailed in Numbers xxxv. and in Deuteronomy xix. In process of time, many 
other places besides the six cities of refuge acquired the character of sanctu- 
aries, to which persons could flee in the hour of danger. They were established, 
sanctioned, and sustained by necessity ; and before we utterly condemn even 
such compacts as this of Beit Zorab, we must remember that both law and 
custom have abolished all sanctuaries. There is neither city nor sliriiie whose 
sanctity affords a refuge to one fleeing for dear life, and yet the law of retalia- 
tion remains in all its vigour, and is executed inth energy by the non-Christian 
tribes around, who are the immense majority. And these compacts, these 
family treaties of alliance offensive and defensive, are intended to answer the 
same pin-pose that the ancient sanctuaries and cities of refuge did. ; and they 
do it. When a man fleeing for life arrives among his allies, lie is safe, so fer 
as their utmost power to defend him can go ; and they are to pass him on to 
more distant retreats if necessary. For this purpose, these compacts are 
extended all over the land. For example, Zorab has allies in Beit Jallah, 
near Jernsalem, several days’ ride to the south, and in Belad Baalbek, five 
days to the north of them, and in many other places. Thither the refugees 
are sent with the utmost despatch and secrecy. In the present instance the 
man-slayer is nowhere to be found. 

Objects cf Again : our friend says, in justification, that without these treaties of alliance 
tiu- conic- eould not exist at all in this region of lawless ^losiems, j^Ietawelies, and 
4 01 a 3011. jg pjjQ features of the lex talionis. that ff the real 

murderer cannot be reached, the avengers of blood liave a rigid to kill any 
other member of the femily, then any relation, no matter bow remote, ami, 
finally, any member of this blood confederation. The weak would hence be 
entirely at the mercy of the strong, were it not for these alliances ; and niost 
of ail would the few Christians in Belad Besharah fail victims to the fierce 
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non-Christian clans around them. This is their apology for such compacts^ 
and it is difficult to convince them that this, as they beheve, their only means 
of safety, is immoral If you tell them that they should make the government 
their refuge, and appeal at once to the Pasha, they merely smile at your igno- 
rance of the actual state of the country, and not without reason. Even in 
Lebanon, which the Allied Powers have undertaken to look after, I have 
known, not one, but many horrible tragedies. Several of my intimate acquaint- 
ances have literally been cut to pieces by the infmiated avengers of blood, and 
ill some instances, these poor victims had no possible implication with the 
original minder, and only a remote connection with the clan involved in it. 
Were it not for these confederations, there would be no safety in such emer- 
gencies, and they do actually fimiish an important check to the murderous 
designs of avengers.” 

I once inquired of a friend if he were not afraid to go into a certain neigh- 
bourhood where a murder had been committed by one of his confederation. 

Oh no,” he replied ; “ our aileh (confederation) can number twelve hundred 
guns, and our enemies dare not touch me ; and, besides, the matter is to be 
made up by oiu paying a ransom.” Tliis is the ordinary mode of settling such 
questions. Zorab told me that last year* a messenger came from their allies 
in Beit Jallah to levy their proportion of the ransom for a murder committed 
there, and they actually paid it. I read to him Numbers xxxv. 31 : Ye shall 
take no satisfaction for tlie life of a mmderer which is guilty of death, but he 
shall surely be put to death.” But he remarked, shrewdly enough, that tliis 
was a Jewish law, and not at all applicable to them, for they were not in a 
situation to investigate the cases, nor to execute any decision they might come 
to. He further justified himself by saying that he and his immediate family 
only gave to others accoxding to the obligations of the compact, and did not 
take from them. If their allies entered into an unrighteous compact to save 
the life of a man who ought to be put to death, the sin was theu’s, not his : 
rather a nice distinction. He would never aid even one of his omi family to 
escape from the just demand of the law. I fear, however, that the pressure of 
circumstances must always render his good resolutions useless. His own son 
could put it out of his power to act with justice, by appealing from him to the 
confederation of which he is a member. 

One thing is ceitaiii : this system defeats nearly all the efforts of this weak 
government to bring criminals to justice, and therefore it must be wicked in 
its actual workings. It is equally certain that a good government would in- 
stantly crush the whole thing. The old Emir BesMr succeeded, after a few 
terrible examples, in putting an end to it in Lebanon. But many a Prase 
wove his smothered vengeance into his unshaven beard, and waited his oppor- 
tunity during the long reign of that energetic prince. And this is the reason 
why Ms downfall in 1840, by the action of the Allied Powers, was followed by 
so many shocking tragedies. Long outstanding accounts were immediately 
referred to a bloody arbitration, and settled in death. 
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Tlie introduction of a higher and more perfect development of Cliristiaraty 
among these Oriental sects has to encounter and overcome many other ob- 
stacles from customs adverse to its nature, which are at least as ancient as 
history. They have stiffened by old age into eleinents of iiiijdeiding resistance. 
I was reminded of this by a discussion at Alma concerning a matrimonial 
alliance which was being negotiated in behalf of one of tiie members of the 
community. We, as foreigners, interfere as little as possible, and must 
legislate very cautiously in such matters ; and yet the reception of the gospel, 
as we hold and teach it, must abolish or greatly modify certain of tlieir cus- 
toms, which have strack then roots doim to the very liearf of society. 

In addition to those alliances clerfsed fir external protection, there is 
another system of rmtrimonial danism. There are certain families and 
circles called mejawise, within which alone such alliances are permitted. 
They mutually give and take, and outside of these they must neither many 
nor give in marriage. Treaty stipulations, such as Harnor and Shechem 
wished to establish between tlieii’ people and the family of Jacob/ are still 
considered matters of the greatest importance, and long negotiations are often 
necessary before the high contracting powers can accomplish tlie difficult and 
delicate compact. 

The readiness with which the people of Shechem consented to tlie hard 
condition imposed by the treacherous sons of Israel proves beyond a doubt that 
they were higlily respectable, and them alliance counted as an lioiioiir and a 
benefit. It would require very powerfid arguments indeed to induce any 
village to accept such condition at tliis day. Then there is a sort of one-sided 
mejawise, in which, from necessity, a fimiily consents to take m order to get 
wives for tlieir sons, but refuse to give, from an aristocratic feeling of superi- 
ority. It was a case of this kind about which the discussion arose in Alma. 
Fow, a necessary result of becoming Protestants is to break up all tliese clans 
of mejawise. ‘Not only is our gospel largely eclectic, but it knows nothing of 
such distinctions. There are already Maronites, Greeks, Greek Catholics, 
Armenians, Catholic Armenians, Jacobites, Nestorians, Jews, and Drases in- 
ciiided in the one body of Syrian Protestants, and the gospel makes all one in 
Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek.^ Of course, all fonner matrimonial 
alliances and treaties are annulled by a sort of necessity. Not only do their 
ancient allies reject them, but the Protestants desire to abstain from all 
family alliances with those who cling to them old superstitions. You at once 
see that in such a country as Syria this single circiiiiistance must revolutionize 
society just so far as evangelical religion prevails. Protestants pay no atten 
tion to these systems of mejawise, and parents and parties concerned are often 
puzzled how to proceed or succeed. 

Many of these matrimonial circles are extremely narrowg and seem to ha^ e 
for their main object the preservation of property witMn the immediate 
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family. The same piir])Qse lay at the bottom of many Mosaic institutions, or chapter 
original customs which he sanctioned. But it now acts badly, tends directly 
to deterioration of the race, and ends in insanity and extinction. I liave 
known instances where there was not a single disposable bride within the 
entire circle of inejawise. This often leads to murder between contending 
candidates for a wife, oftener still to the marriage of mere children to very old 
men. One of my teachers, sixty years old, married a relative only thh-teeii. 

In noii-Gliristian sects, the difficulty is sometimes got over by purchasing 
Georgian girls in the Goiistantinople market. The gospel must, of course, 
abolish this traffic, but at the same time it will throw down all these naiTOW 
enclosures, and open the w-ay for marriages on better principles. 

It will also abolish the very ancient system of marrying only relations. Tliis Marrying 
custom prevailed in the family of Abraham even before he left Mesopotamia ; 
and the reason assigned by Laban for giving Iiis daughter to J acob — because 
he was a relative— is still held to be bindmg. If there are twm claimants for 
tlie same bride, and one is a relation, this is admitted to be a valid plea in his 
hivour. But tins is attended with aU the objections mentioned under the pre- 
ceding head, and causes many unnatural and compulsory marriages, with all 
their subsequent bad consequences. 

The gospel will likewise bring about an entire change in the mode of con- Man-iasi.* 
ducting matrunonial negotiations. This has alwmys been managed in these 
countries by others than those most interested in the result. The parents, or 
the elder brother if there are no parents, make the bargain, and the poor bride 
has nothing to do but to submit. Her preferences and dislikes are treated 
with litter disregard, and I have knoivn most horrible catastrophes from this 
cause. Now, true religion will educate and elevate the females, and introduce 
them into society, where they will have opportunity to become acquainted 
with those who seek them in marriage. Being free to accept or reject, they 
will not be married off while mere children to those they do not know, or 
knowing, abhor. The domestic institution will be placed on its true basis, 
and purified from a host of mischievous results, wiiich flow necessarily from 
the present plan. Under the ameliorating agency of the gospel, the material 
veil of Oriental secluskm wiU give place to the veil of genuine modesty and 
self-respect, for wliich that has been in all ages but a miserable compensation. 

Again, the gospel will greatly narrow the list of prohibited degrees of rela- Proiubitea 
tionship. That established by Moses is certainly wide enough, but ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation in the East has added largely to it, and introduced the perfectly 
fictitious relationships of god-parents and foster-brothers, and I know not 
wffiat. In practice, these rules are found to be so intolerable that the clergy 
have been obliged to invent and largely exercise the power of dispensation ; 
but this opens a ivide door to intrigue and brihei'y. More than half the 
qiian*els between priest and people grow out of the manner in which this dis- 
pensing power is exercised. 

Certainly Christianity knows nothing about mattem in themselves ludawful, 
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but which may be made just and right by paying a few piastres to a priest. 
This whole system, with all its appendages, will be abolished, and the priestly 
revenue derived therefrom be dried up. But such large changes in social 
habits and domestic institutions, to be brought about safely, must begin from 
within, and develop gradually, and not be mdely forced into society by foreign 
influence acting from without ; and the Christian reformer should be contented 
to wait for this gradual development. 

Our discussion included the present system of betrothal, which, I suppose, 
is much the same as in ancient Bible days. It is a sort of half marriage, 
accompanied with religious ceremonies, and the settling of the natime and 
amount of dower wMcli the bridegroom is to give, — a custom equally ancient. 
This, too, in its present form and essence, is destined to give way before the 
advancement of a higher Cliristianity, or at least to be so modified as to make 
marriage a less commercial transaction, in wdiich the affections of the parties 
have no concern. As a part of that system by which relatives dispose of the 
hand and heart of a poor victim long before she is old enough to have any 
notions of her own, it needs to be greatly modified ; I uniformly, ho\vever, 
refuse to take any active part in these negotiations, because the stand-point 
from which I regard the whole subject is altogether too far in advance of 
Syrian society to permit me to be a safe or practical guide in matters matri- 
monial, 

Burmg the storm at Alma I suffered under the constant illustration of that 
proverb of Solomon, “ A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a conten- 
tious woman are alike. Whosoever hideth her hidetli the wind, and the oint- 
ment of his right hand, which bewrayetli itself.”^ The force of this proverb is 
ivell understood in all its details in this country. Such rains as we have had 
thoroughly soak through the fiat earthen roofs of these mountain houses, and 
the water descends in numberless leaks all over the room. This continual 
dropping— tuk, tuk — all day and aU night, is the most annoying thing in the 
world, unless it be the ceaseless clatter of a contentious woman. This, too, I 
had experienced in its most aggi-avated manifestation. A qiiaiTei arose be- 
tween two neighbours about some trifling affair — a chicken, I believe — but it 
grew' boisterous, and raged eleven hours by the watch. Thi’ough all these 
weary hours the “contentious woman” ceased not to scold, and scream, and 
curse her victim in a style quite original, and so loud that the whole neighbour- 
hood was distiu’bed. She would rush into the room, then bound out of it, and 
fly roixnd the court like a fmy, thiw off her tarbouch, tear her hail*, beat her 
breast, and ming her hands, screaming ail the while at the top of her sliriil 
voice. Sometimes she would snatch up her oM shoe, fly at her enemy, and 
shake it under her very nose, trembling all the while in uncontrollable rage ; 
nor could she be pacified until late in the evening, and then she continued mut- 
tering, like a thunder-storm working itself quiet behind a distant mountaim 
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Ceitainly he that hidetli such a virago hiiieth the wind. It would puzzle even chapter 
Petruchio to tame such a shrew. 

The reference to the wind has also a peculiar force in this country, especially Thii si- 
011 such promontories as the Ladder of Tyre, and dining such gales as blew on ’’^ccu. 
the 2 iid of this month. But there is another wind still more pertinent to the 
point in our proverb — the dry, hot sirocco. Who can either hide or abide it ^ 

I have seen it in greatest pmver on the plain of Aleppo, and in the wadies 
about Hasbeiya. The ah becomes loaded with fine dust, which it wiiiiis in 
rainless clouds hither and thither at its owui w’-ild ivill; it rashes dowm every 
gorge, bowing and breaking the trees, and tugging at each individual leaf ; it 
growis round the houses, romps and runs riot with your clothes, and flies aw^ay 
with your hat ; nor is there any escape from its impeiiinence. The eyes in- 
fiarne, the lips blister, and the moisture of the body evaporates, under the 
ceaseless application of this persecuting wind ; you become languid, nervous, 
initable, and despairing. We shall meet this sirocco ere long, for it occurs 
oftener in spring than in any other season of the year. 

The ointment of the right hand which bewrayeth itself.” What does that 
meaii ? 

It refei’s to the custom of perfuming so common in ancient times, and not ointment 
imfrecpient now. The odour of their cosmetics is so powerful that the very 
street along which the person walks is highly scented. Such ointment cannot 
be concealed : it proclaims itself, as the Hebrew may be rendered, wdierever it 
comes. The right hand is mentioned because it is most honourable, most used 
in anointing, and cannot be kept concealed in the bosom, as all salutations, 
and the endless gestures in conversation, call it forth. The ointment of the 
right hand will surely bewTay itself, and so w^ill a contentious vroman : she 
cannot be hid. 

Where and wdiat is this Alma ? I never met the name in all my reading. 

It is a small hamlet on the top of the Ladder of Tyre, about five miles from 
the shore at Has en Nakfira, and is the only inhabited tillage on that pait of 
the Ladder ; but every hill top around it has a name and a rain, some of wiiich 
were cities, not villages. 

It is a singular fact that these old sites are now appropriated by fragments Arabs— 
of Arab tribes, who pitch their black tents among the trees and bushes wdiich 
have overgrown the rains. Whenever you see a clump of large oaks, you may 
be sure that ^/lere stood a city, and there, too, is the Bedawun’s tent. These 
Arabs cultivate the soil, and pay taxes like other citizens, and are therefore 
disowned and held in contempt by the regular sons of the desert ; nor w^ill 
they interma-ny with those degenerate clans who choose to gain their bread by 
honest industiy. But, then, these outcasts from the true Arab aristocracy 
have their own scale of nobility, and w^ould scorn to give their daughtei’s to 
those miserable wretches wdio dw^ell in houses, and follow the wuiys and avoca- 
tions of civilization. What a bundle of absurdities and contradictions is man ! 

These Arabs live in squalid poverty and inexpressible filth, and yet are prouder 
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tliaii Jupiter. One niglit, while keeping a bright look-out for my own in- 
tegTity, having cows on two sides of me, goats and sheep all around, and fowls 
overhead, I was greatly amused by the complaints of my host against the filthy 
Arabs. The beasts,” said he, ma byarifu jins en nndaiy — don’t know^ any- 
thing about cleanliness !” Such testimony, person, place, and circumstances 
considered, ivas irresistible. I devoutly believed him. 

But we may learn sometliing from these tent-dwelling tillers of the soil, poor 
and despised though they be. My travelling companion over this region on a 
former occasion suggested that they offer an example of a custom among the 
agricultural population of the J ews, from which came the familiar proverb, 
f To your tents, 0 Israel and perhaps the constant reference to dwmllmg in 
tents long after they had been settled permanently in Palestine may have been 
founded on fact. Dalier Abud, for many years a travelling doctor among the 
Arab tribes east of the Jordan, tells me that the population, even of such con- 
sidera]}le towns as Salt and Kerak, pitch tents out in the comitry, and there 
spend their summers. He supposes that this was always customary to a con- 
siderable extent ; nor is this improbable. Tlie ancestors of the Jews all dwelt 
in tents, ami during the forty years immediately preceding their entrance into 
Palestine, tlie whole nation lived in them ; and it is extremely probable that 
many clung to their ancient manners, and spent most of their time in taber- 
nacles.” In fact, the peasants in tlie south of Palestine do thus spend their 
summers to tiiis day, and, were I an iirab farmer, I would do the same. Most 
gladly W'ould I escape from the village, with its crowded houses, filthy within, 
and infested wntliout by all the abominations which inan and beast can congi’e- 
gate, to the bright sun, and joyous groves, and sweet air of the open country. 
Nor are houses necessary to the firmer in this delightful climate. Isaac dwelt 
in tents, and yet he sowed in the land, and received in the same year an hun- 
dred-fold and I know no reason why many of his descendants might not 
have been tent-dwelling tillers of the soil. 

May ive not infer with certainty, from this and other passages in the history 
of the patriarchs, that they ivere not mere Bedawin u'anderers like those who 
now occupy the eastern deseits ? 

And ciu’se the country by their annual incursions ? Most certainly. Such 
representations are mere gratuitous slander. The Biblical piiferiarehs had large 
herds of cattle, which genuine Bedawliis have not; they tilled the ground, 
which those robbers never do ; and they accommodated themselves, without 
difficulty or reluctance, to town and city when necessary, wdiicli wiki Arabs 
cannot endure. From the first there was a sort of mixture of pastoral and 
city life in that age and in this climate altogether consistent with a fair degree 
of civilization and refinement. 

But to my narrative. Yesterday I left Alma, and visited the great castle of 
Kurein. Passing southward dowm a ravine called ’Ain Hor, we reached the 
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gi’eat Wady Beiina, at the end of an hour. The village of Benna lies under ch apter 
mighty cliffs full of caverns, on the north side of the wady which trends . 
romid to the north-east toward Gosa. We ascended a branch wady to the waiuier- 
sonth-east, along a path which terrmna,ted at a large ruin called Siimniakh, and 
left us in the woods, where we soon got lost. After wandering about for some 
time, we discovered a Bedaw^ among the bushes, w-ho threaded the tangled 
wood like an Aniericaii Indian, and brought us out on the northern brink of 
Wady el Ivurn, directly opposite the castle. The descent of six hundred and 
ten feet to the bed of the river was more than difficult — really dangerous and 
frightful. One held the horse by the head, and two by the tail, to keep him 
from ,:imbling over the precipice, and by great care w^e all got safely dowm. I 
was puzzled to make out the age and object of the building at the bottom of 
the wady. It is about one hundred feet long and eighty high. The basement Singular 
is a very strong vault, evidently ancient ; above it is a group of groined arches, 
mostly broken — they are apparently of Saracenic origin. One might suppose 
that tliis was a church if he could Wd or fancy where the congregation was to 
come from. A single granite column stops u];) the top of the stairw^ay to the 
tower, which may have been a campanila or a minaret, or neither, for there is 
nothing about it to determine its character. A powerful dam, apparently 
Roman, once turned the water of the river into the basement of this cnrioiis 
edifice at the north-east corner. This favours the idea that the lower storey at 
least was a mill ; and in that case the upper part may have been a guard-house, 
though it was finished off in a style more elaborate than is common for such 
places. The dam would convert the river above it into an impassable fosse 
for that side of the liill on which the castle stands. There is a tradition 
that a covered way led down to the river from the castle, and, as the distance 
is not great, the thing is possible ; and, indeed, the termination of what might 
have been such a passage is seen in this basement-room. 

The ascent from this building to the top of the castle was extremely fatiguing. Castle. 

It is only six hundred feet, but it is nearly perpendicular, and covered with 
bushes and briers, through which one must burst his way upward. Where 
the bold, sharp ridge of the castle joins the eastern mountain, it is only a few 
feet across from north to south, vntli rugged cliffs descending on either side to 
a great depth. J ust here it is cut off by a broad and deep fosse, on the we^t 
and lower edge of wliich stands the fii’st part of the fortifications. 

The top of the ridge was widened by a wall built up from below, as was itsstnic- 
done by Solomon on Mount Moriah, to enlarge the platform of the Temple. 

This basement work is veiy solid, and exhibits very fine specimens of the old 
Jewish or Phcenician bevel. On this platform stood a noble tower, of ex- 
tremely well-cut and very large stones, but not bevelled. They are all tliree 
feet thick, and of various lengths up to ten feet. It must have been quite im- 
pregnable before the invention of camion. The ridge falls down rapidly to- ' 
ward the river in a direction nearly west, having the sides almost peipendicu- 
lar. There are three other towers or departments, each lower than the one 
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PART above, and also wider, for the Mil bulges out as it descends, and the lowest 
L of all encloses a considerable area. These various departments were so con- 
nected as to fom one castle, and yet so separated that each would have to 
be taken by itself. The second from the top has in it a beautiful octagonal 
pedestal of finely polished stone, about eight feet high, with a cormce ; and over 
it stood eight clemi-columns, united inwardly, — a column for each face of the 
pedestal. It probably supported an image or statue. Above all spread a lofty 
canopy of clustered arches, like those in the building at tlie river. The entire 
castle and its liill are now clothed with a magnificent forest of oak, terebinth, 
bay, and other trees, wdiose ranks ascend, shade above shade, — 

“ A woody theatre of stateliest view ; ” 

and underneath is a tangled net-work of briers and bushes, which makes it 
very difficult to explore the ruins. After groping about for two horns I was 
obliged to leave, though not half satiated with tlie scene, nor satisfied with my 
examinations of it. Indeed, Castle Hill is inexpressibly beautiful and impos- 
ing ; a swelling pyramid of green, hung up in mid-heaven, with the gi’ey old 
towers peering out here and there, as if to take a quiet look for tliemselves on 
the fair world around and below. And then the river gorge, who can describe 
it, with its lofty rampaits, where 

‘‘ ^Yoocls over woods, in gay tlieatilc pride,” 

climb clear up to the sky. The very eagles fiy timidly through its dim and 
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climb clear up to the sky. The very eagles fiy timidly through its dim and 
solemn avenues. 

It is not easy to comprehend the motive for erecting this castle in such a 
place. If the road from Zib ever passed this w^ay to the regions of Upper 
Galilee, then it wonld have served to command it ; but there is no evidence 
that any such highway ever led up tips wild gorge, and cert^ainly no farther 
than to the castle itself. It may have been a frontier harrier, held by the 
Galileans to guard against incursions from the sea-board ; or, if there was a 
time when Achzib, on the sea-shore, was the sea-port of ^faphtali and his 
neighbours, this castle might then have been of the utmost importance in 
maintaining sate communication with it. Achzib was given to Asher, as we 
learn from J oshua xix, 29, but seems never to have been in their possession. 

When I first climbed into the castle, I was delighted to see, quietly sitting 
among the mins, a beautiful little cony. It had shown that wisdom in seleet- 
iiig the rocks for its refuge which Solomon commends in Proverbs xxx. 26:‘ 

The conies are a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks.” I 
have seen them on the wild cliffs of the Litany, below Blat, and also above the 
rocky pass of el Buiyad, on the Ladder of Tyre. In shape they resemble the 
rabbit, but are smaller, and of a dull russet colour. Our friends of Alma call 
them ttibsun, and are well acquamted with them and their habits, as they are 
•with the jerboa and many other animals rarely met 'with except in such rocky 
regions as this. 
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In a gigantic cliff of Wady Kiirn immense swarms of bees have made their Bees, 
home. The people of M’alia, several years ago, let a man down the face of 
the rock by ropes. He was entirely protected from the assaults of the bees, 
and extracted a large amount of honey ; but he was so terrified by the prodigi- 
ous swarms of bees that he could not be induced to repeat the exi3loit. One 
is reminded by this of the promise to Jacob in that farewell ode of Moses, 

Deut. xxxii. 13 : “ He made him to suck honey out of the rock.” And Asaph, 
in the 81st Psalm, thus sings : “With honey out of the rock should I have 
satisfied thee.” Such allusions prove that bees lived in the rocks long ago just 
as they do now, and perhaps they ivere more common than at present. I have 
seen no bees in the rocks except in a wady east of Tyre. 

Parting from my guides, who returned to their homes, I took over the hills 
in a south-easterly direction, and passing M’alia, seated on a singular tell, once 
a walled town, and still showing specimens of ancient Jewish or Plimnician 
work, I stopped for the night at Tarshiha, half an hour farther on, and was 
hospitably entertained by the Greek priest of the village. 

I spent the morning looking about this large village of Tarshiha, which gives Tarshiiui, 
name to a sub-govermnental district of which it is the centre. There may be 
about three thousand inhabitants, of whom one-fifth are Christians, the rest 
Mohammedans, bearing a very bad character. Their brutal manners and 
fierce fanaticism have of late years been considerably ameliorated, it is said, 
through the influence of Sheikh Aly el Mnghrahy, a sort of reforming prophet, 
who has his residence here. He is one of the religious impostors to "which 
this country is ever giving birth. The niunber of his disciples is -stated as 
high as twenty thousand. 

Like the Mormons, he sends forth apostles to call men to liis new Tarikeb, a Moiiam- 
or new way, as it is named. They have produced a great sensation in Sidon, 
where he has many followers. His most zealous apostle there spent a wlioie 
i forenoon in ,my study, labouring most earnestly at the work of my conversion, 
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but finally gave up in despair. It was an amusing episode in our quiet life, 
and the style of argument was curious, and very characteristic of the Oriental 
mind. It is an interesting fact, however, that a man like Sheikh Aly can 
venture a reform which leaves Mohammed almost entirely out of the account, 
suffering only the name of Allah to be used in prayers and hymns — a sort of 
Moslem Protestantism from tliis point of view. He also inculcates charity, 
and respectful treatment of the Clmistians ; wdiich is an important improve- 
ment in the tone of Moslem manners, particularly in tliis region. As to the 
moral reformation, of which I had heard so much, the specimens at Tarsliiha were 
far from satisfactory. The whole population seemed to me uncommonly pro- 
fane, boorish, and insolent ; still, their neighbours say it is a happy advance on 
the past, and ascribe the good work to Sheikh Aly. The sheikh himself I 
found dwelling very much at his ease, and caring little about the farther spread 
of his Tarikeh, From the loivest level of pinching poverty he has risen to 
wealth, has a large harem, some of whom are from the highest families in the 
country, and in the enjoyment of his domestic paradise he has very much 
neglected the concerns of his followers. 

Tarshiha sounds ancient and Jewish, but the name does not occur in the 
Bible, nor in Josephus, wiio performed his most warlike exploits in this 
neighbourhood, and could not well have avoided iiieiitioning it, had it then 
been a place of importance. There are, indeed, few evidences of antiquity 
about it, and wdiat are to be seen w^ere brought, as I suppose, from the ruins 
of on the edge of the pretty vale between Tarshiha and M’alia. Here 
was once a considerable city adorned with temples, the remains of wdiicli still 
cover that part of the plain. It is unknown in history, but the village of 
M’alia seems to derive its name from it. There wiis an Allon in Haphtali, 
and this ’ Alia may possibly be its representative. I was surrounded by many 
beautiful girls, but remarkably brazen-faced for Moslems. Perhaps they bor- 
row brass from their head-dress, called semady, the most striking part of 
which consists of a thick roll of old coins, wdiich is carried from the top of the 
head do-wn the cheeks and under the chin. Their fine features are therefore 
set within this metallic fra/me^ and it is no great wonder if they cannot blush. 
I never saw this peculiar head-dress in such perfection anywhere else. Those 
of the same kind about Nazareth are much smaller. Some of these w^eigh 
at least six pounds, others are said to weigh ten. 

Taking a guide, I went over the lofty hill south of Tarshiha, on wdiicli is a 
very conspicuous mazar, called Sheikh el Mnjahid. It commands a noble 
prospect in every direction, and especially over the south-western part 
of Galilee, drained by AVady el Ktirn, with its wonderful ravines, wooded 
hills, and pai*k-like glades. About a year ago, I came across this region 
from the north-east, and shall long remember that ride with great satisfac- 
tion. 

I reached Yanoah in about an hour from Tarshiha, and, as this name occurs 
among the cities w’hich Tiglath-Pileser conquered, I was gi-atified to find in 
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and about it abundant evidences of extreme antiquity.^ From Yanoali I chapter 
descended into the wady south-west of itj to examine the place called Juth or 
Jeth. The ruins occupy the eastern end of an oblong saddle, lying between JuUi. 
Wady Maisely on the north, and the Medjnhny on the south — an isolated rock 
about one thousand feet long and three hundi'ed broad. The only approacli to 
it is from the plain, up Wady Maisely. The eastern end alone would require 
much fortification, as everywhere else the rock terminates in frightful preci- 
pices. The -whole of this eastern part is covered with vast quantities of rub- 
bisli, and the houses of the present idllage are built very high, and with thick 
walls, as if to use up as much of the old stones as possible ; the rest is piled up 
in heaps to clear the ground for cultivation. Perhaps this Juth is one of the 
Oaths mentioned in the Bible. A Gath somewhere in this region was the Gat]i v 
birth-place of the prophet Jonah ; and though that site is thought to have 
been east of Sephoris, yet that is by no means certain, and this, after all, may 
be the real home of the prophet. 

From Jutli to Yerka is about an hour, and the road leads over wild rocky Yeiiai. 
ridges and through profound ravines, fatiguing to the horse, but charming to 
tlie rider. Yerka, like Juth, occupies the site of an ancient town, as is evident 
from the columns and other architectural remains, some of which have Greek 
inscriptions on them. The inhabitants are all Druses, as are also those of 
Yanoah and Juth. The prospect from Yerka is magnificent over the hills of 
Samaria, along the dark ridge of Carmel, and round the Bay of Acre to the 
gi’eat military fortress itself. 

In the afternoon, I rode down the rocky declivity of the mountain to Kefr KefrYusif. 
Yusif, which lies at the edge of the plain. It bears the Moslem name of 
Josephus, and has a large Jewish cemetery, held in great veneration by them. 

They bring their dead from a distance to buiy them there, though not a Jew 
resides in the village. Two hours’ easy riding across the plain brought me to 
the gate of Acre, in good Iiealth, and cheerful courage to prosecute oiu pil- Acre, 
grimage. ■ 


^ 2 Kings XV. 29. 
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March 12th. 


While ve are quietly passing over this broad and fertile plain of Acre toward 
Jiddiii;, I call for yom’ adventures after we parted at Riimeish last Saturday. 

The account of that ride can soon be given : but let me remind you first, 
that by taking the interior route by Banias, we have missed the entire road 
from Tyre over the Ladder” to Acre. 

I can easily fill up that gap. The road follows the shore south of Tyre for 
two hours to the XahrTJzziyeh, where are the remains of an old Roman bridge 
This stream rises near Kefr Buri’am, passes by the site of Hazor under the 
name of Wady el AiyAn, and thence to the sea by a tortuous, wild, and ivooded 
gorge, like those we have looked into in other parts of Xaphtali. Fifteen 
minutes farther is a well called Medfeneh, south of 'which are rains scattered 
along the shore, with no other name than that of the well ; but just at the 
foot of the Ladder” is el Hiimra, a very ancient site, probably, of a castle 
built to command the pass. The Ladder — the Promontorium Album of the 
geographers— is a path cut m the clitf overhanging the sea for about a mile, 
and rising two hundred feet above its surface. It makes even a bold man 
nervous to look down where the waves dash against the perpendicular rocks, 
and groan and bellow through the hollow caverns. The direction of the pass 
is east and west, and the mountain rises boldly overhead several hundred feet, 
in cliffs of white indurated marl, interlaced with seams of dark-coloured flint. 
If you watch closely you -will al'ways see timid conies creeping about on these 
cliffs. At the end of the pass the road turns south for a mile to the rains of 
Scanderhna, the Alexandroschene of the ancients ; there is nothing about 
them, however, indicative of an age older than the times of the Crusaders. 
William of Tyre, in his History, lib. xi., sect. 29, 30, gives an account of the 
repairing of this place in a.t). 1116 by Baldwin ; but he derives its name from 
Alexander the Great, and native tradition ascribes the road over the Ladder 


* [The fii’st part of this chapter glances at the sea-coast district between Tyre and Acre, 
dwelling especially on the “Ladder of Tyre”— the name of a femons promontory, near Acre, 
traversed by a road cut out of the cliff. Then an account is given of the road to Acre from 
another point, Kumetsh, noticed in last chapter, a considerable distance to the north-east ; lastly 
we are introduced to Acre itself — En-j 
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fco the same hand ; hut there was a road there long before Alexander’s diry, and ohapteb 
many others besides him have repaired it. 

There are many specimens of Roman road in this vicinity, and a fountain of 
delicious water flows out near the shore, most grateful to the weary traveller 
along this desolate coast : no doubt the ancient city owed its existence to this 
fountain. A mile farther south stands a solitary column on the hill side, 
marking the site of a mined temple and forsaken city. The place is now called 
Em el ’Allied (mother of columns), and the remains are extensive, spreading Em ei 
up the valley — ^broken columns, prostrate houses, sarcophagi, and rock tombs. 

The Wady Hamul comes down from Alma to the sea at this point, but the 
road up it is nearly impracticable, from the dense jungle of bushes, briers, and 
ruins which choke this romantic valley. An ac[ueduct once led the water from 
Neba Hamul to Em el ’Amed, but it has long since been broken. One may 
at least start the inquiry whether this may not be the Amad given to Asher 
by Joshua.^ 

The coast from this place bends south-west for thirty minutes to Khan en Kiian en 
Kakura, east of which is a village of the same name ; and on the shore stands ^^'akura. 
one of St. Helen’s towers, in good preservation, tenanted by flocks below, and 
liawks and owls above. From this kban the road lies along the shore west- 
ward for a mile, and then rising over Gape en Hakiira, descends deeply to the 
sea, where the mountain terminates in bold and picturesque precipices. After 
crossing a wady on an old Roman bridge half broken away, the path ascends 
by a most villanoiis track for half an horn’, to the ancient tower called Mushei- 
rifeh. The entire cape is about seven miles across, and has three distinct pro- 
montories : the fii’st, the real Ladder, or Scala Tyrionmn, which does not pro- Scaia 
ject into the sea more than a mile beyond the general line of the coast ; the Ty^ionum. 
second is Ras en JSTakiira; and the last is Ras ei Musheirifeh, wdiich is the Mushei- 
highest of all, and shows boldest toward the sea, and hence has been often con- 
founded with the trae Scala.” This Musheirifeh, with the noble fountains at 
its base of the same name, I am disposed to identify with the Misrephoth- 
maim (waters of Misrephoth), to which that part of the Canaanitish host which Misre- 
came from Dor, etc., fled from the battle of Merom ; ^ and I do this, not with- 
standing the contradictory rendeiings of these words in the margin of our 
Bibles, and all other philological criticisms whatsoever. The ancient and 
modem names are nearly identical in form, and I believe in signification, and 
both were suggested by the bright and glowing colour of those magnificent 
cliffs wliicli overhang the sea ; and any one who will study the route which the 
division of Jabin’s army that came from Dor must have taken to escape 
Joshua’s troops and reach home, will see that tins is the spot where they 
would most likely first find a safe and convenient halting-place on the sliore. 

The difficult pass, commanded by a castle, where the present Burj stands, 
would be an effectual barrier against theh enemies ; and the plain below, in pos- 
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session of Achzib, which the Jews did not subdue, would afford a delightful 
place for them to rest and refresh themselves after the fatigues of that disas- 
trous day. Let Musheirifeh, therefore, stand for Misrephoth. 

Below the old castle are picturesque caves, into which the waves tumble 
with tremendous uproar, and above one of them is a long insciiption. I once 
descended the face of the cliff to the shore, and by creeping along a shelf of 
the rock several hundred feet long, and not more than six inches wide, I got 
within a few yards of this inscription. I bad tried to reach it by boat several 
times, but the sea was always too rough. The result of this closer study left 
me in doubt whether, after all, it was not one of those imaccountabie fmaks oi 
Nature, whose hand seems occasionally to sketch and scribble on the wild cl ids 
of the mountains, as if on purpose to puzzle antiquarian savants. writing 
it be, there was a surface about fifteen feet square covered with some fitty lines, 
of the same length originally, but many of them noAV partially worn awaiy. ^ It 
is either Cufic of a very large pattern, and somewhat involved, or it is Egyptian 
hieroglypliios— possibly placed there when the kings of Eg/pt held Ptolemais. 
Ibralilm Pasha, the latest Eg}q)tian potentate in possession of Acre, came to 
this place in a boat with a company of Erencli savants, but neither could they 
get neai* enough to make anything out of it. If it is a freak of Natuie, it is 
une of the strangest, and, at any rate, I hope some man of mean.s and leisure 
will ere long solve the mysteiy. He should have two boats, with ladders, and 
means to suspend a scaffolding of some soii or other down the face of the cliff ; 
and, above all, the day must be absolutely calm. ^ 

I found thousands of petrified star-fish mingled in the wiiite rock of the cliffs, 
like colossal plums in a mountain of pudding. They seemed to be about equally 
diffused tlirough the entire thickness of the cape. The rock is intensely hard, 

aud w’-hite as snovr. ^ ^ 

From the fountains at the foot of Musheirifeh it is an hour to Zib, the 
modern representative of ancient Achzib,^ the Ecdippa of Roman geographers. 
The River Kiirn enters the sea near Zi'b. The village stands on a mound, 
mainly of rubbish ; and it has evident traces of antiquity about it, though it 
could never have been a large city. The shore opens into smaR creeks, wdiich 
afford a partial shelter for boats ; and this wais probably the reason for building 
a city at this point. A grove of palm-trees, sheltering pyramids of bee-hives, 
will attract attention as the traveller hastens on to join the regular road to 
Acre at el Muzrah, where he will be sure to rest and regale himself with 
oranges, good water, and fine scenery. He will there have an excellent view 
of the great aqueduct which conveys water from Kabeiy to AcTe, In half an 
hour more he will he at the Behajeh, the delightful but dilapidated palace of 
Abdallah Pasha, which our friend Jimmal has just purchased for sixty thousand 
piastres. This is two miles from Acre. The whole distance from Tjve is about 
twenty-eight miles. And now for your story. 
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Wfilj after parting from you at Bumeish, we ascended a wady southward, ohapteii 
called Kutamone, for half an hour, to a fountain, with an old castle on the lull 
east of it, all of the same name. The country thereabouts is densely wooded, Kata- 
and extremely beautiful, and, on that morning at least, alive with flocks and 
herds under tlio care of their shepherds. It also abounds, I was told, with 
ieoisards, wolves, wild boars, gazelles, doves, partridges, and almost every 
variety of birds found in this countiy. It was once densely peopled, too ; for 
3Iohammed, who seemed to he perfectly at home there, gave me a long list of 
ruins with outlandish names, w’liich I did not venture to write. We climhed 
out of Wady Kiitamone by a steep path through most charming oak groves, 
and immediately descended into anotber, called Bukra, which united belo>v 
with Wady el Kiirn. From the top of the next ridge we saw a castle called tvarir ci 
Beir, but ns it lay out of our line to the 'west, we did not visit it. 

I did on one of my trips through that region, and found two villages, in both 
of which are remains of antiquity. The full name is Beir el Kasy, to distin- 
guish it from another Beir farther south. The eastern part of the place is 
mainly built within an ancient fort, some four hundred feet square, in its pre- 
sent form apparently Saracenic. From thence I descended into Wady ei Kurn, 
domi a romantic path some fourteen hundred feet, and then toiled out of it 
again to Tarshiha, — a feat which took me two hours to accomplish. 

We looked into it, and wisely ke}>t round to the east, where it is less pro- 
found, and, pass' ng Haifiish, came to a considerable place, w^hose name I 
spelled Sehemoita. We now had Tarshiha in a vale to the north-west of us ; 
and in anhoiu more w'e stopped to rest and lunch at Yanoah, which I took to be 
very ancient. Bescending from thence to the plain, we reached Acre juid; 
before sunset, having been nine hours in the saddle. Thus ends my brief story. 

And in good time, for we now commence to climb the moimtain to JMdin, 
whose castle sits proudly above us, as if in defiance of all enemies, and the 
nature of the path forbids fuither conversation. But, before we begin the 
ascent, let me call your attention to that village on the left. It is blmkah, ’Ami:aii or 
supposed to mark the site of the Emek given to Asher.^ The radicals are the 
same in both Hebrew and Arabic. 

Here we are at last, before the castle of Jiddin ; no great afiair after all, and castie of 
far from equalling the promise that beckoned us on from the plain. This is 
owing to its position on the hold swell of the mountain facing the sea., and with 
deep wadies on both sides. This modern castle was obviously built on the site 
of one more ancient, and -was, no doubt, an important place. Br. Bobinson 
suggests that this wady may be the Jiphthah-el mentioned by Joshua as 
belonging to A.sher ; but I think this can scarcely be so. Jiphthali-el was 
farther south. 

The castle need not detain us long. In its present form it %vas built by 
Bahr el ’Amer, ^Yh.o preceded Jezzar Pasha in Acre — about a hundred years 
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PAiiT ago. It is Eke that of SEem’a, except that here there are more traces of anti- 

. It is hot easy to see any motive for buEding a castle at this spot. The 

position is not strong, and there is neither great road nor vElage, nor even a 
fountain of water near it. The view over the plain, however, is most beauti' 
M, and it might have been designed as a sort of health-retreat for the pashas 
in those days when castles were necessary to safety. Like all other castles in 
Syria, this has been suffered to fall into decay, and the only inhabitants are 
these crabbed and sinister Arabs, their flocks, and their dogs. These invite us 
to be gone, and so does the declining sun, for ff we return to Aci’e by Kabery, 
we have no time to spare. The path leads down the mountains diagonally 
toward the north-west, over a wild rocky region for fifty minutes. Such tracts 
Wjiar, are called wmr by the Arabs, and the same word occurs very often in the 
ioivst doubtless it indicates the same sort of country. Thus Pavid, at 

the instance of the prophet Gad, departed from the hold of Mizpeh of Moab, 
and came into the forest” (^aar or waar) of Hareth.^ And again: the 
great battle against Absalom was in the wood” (?/«ar) of Ephraim ; and this 
yaar devoured more people that day than the sword devoured.^ These waars 
are not pleasant, open forests, for the ground is too rocky for that— rocks piled 
in horrid confusion, and covered with prickly oak and other thorny coppice, 
which confound the nniiappy traveller who gets entangled among them. The 
natives, when they wish to deter you from attempting a given road, shout in 
your ear Waar, waar, with a harsh, guttural emphasis, which bitter experi- 
ence has taught me always to respect. Nothing is more impracticable than 
these stony, thorny waars, and I can readily beheve that such a wood” would 
devour more of a routed army than the sword of the victors. And now, 
escaped from our own waar, we descend into this beautiful vale of Kfizrone 
which comes rambling down from Tarshiha and M’alia, In the cliffs higher up 
the country a little animal abounds, called senanur, a kind of marten, not 
found anywhere else in Syria, I am told. What rich fields of wheat ! and 
they spread down the widening w^ady to Kabery yonder on the edge of the 
i-^ountaiiis. plain. There are two great fountains in the village, one of which is led directly 
into the aqueduct, and never pauses until it reaches the courts in Acre. The 
other is elevated in a hirheh, like those at Has el ’Ain, and drives the mills 
that are buEt against it. The cluster of hamlets below bears the name of 
Kaiir (river), and abounds in miUs, orchards, and vegetable gardens. iNear it 
Aqueduct, is Seen the line of an ancient aqueduct, covered with immense masses of tufa, 
which not only proclaim the antiquity of the work, but also inform us that 
this water, like that at Kas el ’Ain, is far from pure. The people say that this 
aqueduct was buEt by Jezzar Pasha, and destroyed by Bonaparte — ^both incor- 
rect. It was a ruin ages before Jezzar, and Bonaparte never destroyed such 
works. It can be traced along under Sheikh Baffd and Ghabsiyeh, and thence 
in a direct line toward Acre. The present aqueduct was made, it is said, by 
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Suleiman Pasha, and is there;fore not fifty years old. This is doubtful ; he chaptek 
perhaps only repaired it. It runs much lower down the plain than the 
ancient canal. This entire region, both in the plain and on the mountains, is 
full of rains, wljich I once examined, but they are not historically important, 
so far as is known, and we have no time to devote to them to-day. 

The distance from this to Acre is not far from ten miles, and my aneroid 
gives one hundred and seventy feet as the elevation above the sea— quite sulii- 
cient to carry the water over the walls, and to the tops of the highest houses 
in the city. . ' 

We shall return by Biissa, and thus take a look into the north-west corner Busaa. 
of this great plain. It abounds in antiquities beyond most parts even of this 
land of mins. We shall find the explanation of these old quarries on the hill 
above us. This daughter of Jabal says those nearest remains are called 
Shwoizeriyeh— a very hard word, and apparently foreign. 

Why call this curly-headed Bedawy by that name ? 

The Bible says that Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents, and of “Father- 
such as have cattle.^ B'ow she dwells in one of those goat-hair tents on the 
mountain side, and she is tending this drove of poverty-smitten cattle. This 
Biblical form of expression is very common. Any one who should now invent 
tents, or the custom of living in tents, would be called the father not only of 
tents, but also of tent-d welling ; indeed, the Arabs call a person distinguished 
for a?i^ peculiarity the father of it. Thus, a man with an uncommon beard is 
named abu didcn — father of a beard ; and I have often heard myself called 
alu father of a saucepan— because the boys in the street fancied that 

my hat resembled that black article of kitchen furniture. And now we are 
among the ruins of Shwoizeriyeh : look closely to your path if you would not 
plunge headlong into an old cistern. These ancient sites are perfectly honey- 
combed with them. This entire region above us is covered with mined sites, 
among •vidiich I have spent days of agreeable excitement, first and last ; but 
there are no names of historic notoriety, and therefore we shall pass them by 
without notice. We will now cross this Wady el Kiirn, and ride up to that Tali oo- 
column, which stands like a solitary sentinel of by-gone generations. It has 
maintained its lonely watch over the plain for at least two thousand years. 

The shaft is composed of ten pieces, each three feet thick, and hence it is 
thirty feet long, standing on a base ten feet high and nine feet square. The 
entire elevation of this singular column is therefore forty feet, and it is sixteen 
feet in circumference. Of course it must have had a statue or something else 
on the top, to give it symmetry, but what that was, and how high, no one can 
ten ; nor when, by whom, or for what it was erected. Those who sought to 
immortalize their names or deeds by it have utterly failed. This column is 
now called Iliimsin, and also Minawat, from this collection of ruins in its 
neighbourhood. Scattered over this hill side below the column are the remains 
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PART of a large town, but without a name. From this to Biissa is a little more than 
half an hour, but we shall not go aii}' farther than to this very ancient site, 
Extreme called hlmmarlyeh, from wliich much of the stone used in building Biissa has 
ai-'tiqaity. quaiTied. They are at it even now, and you see in this spot a striking 
proof of extreme antiquity. These men are digging out old ibiindations many 
feet deep in the soil, beneath an aged olive-tree which they are imderinming. 
Fo^v these houses were ancient rains, buried thus deep under rabhish before 
this olive could have been planted, and the tree itself is many hundred years 
old. There is another very large ruin in the valley east of Biissa, called 
hfasuba, from wdhch marble slabs and sarcophagi are also quarried, some of 
which have Greek inscriptions. And still farther up the country are other 
sites of ancient places, which I have examined on former occasions. The path 
to Alma leads over that rocky mountain to the north-east, and it takes about 
an hour and a cj^uarter to reach it. But now’’ for Acre ; and we shall find our- 
selves shut out, unless w'e put our steeds to the gallop, for the gate closes at 
sun-set, and waits for no man. 

How have you spent youi* time in Acre ? 

Acre- When not confined to the house by rain, I have been searching round the 
licai^^^" 2 *^iins of this famous fortress, and looking into its singular history. I find veiy 
notices, fcw’ iiotices of it in the Bible. In Judges i. 31 it is said that Asher did not 
drive out the inhabitants of Accho; ” which not only ascertains the feict of its 
existence at that early age, but also that it belonged to Asher, and was too 
strong to be subdued by that tribe. It is often mentioned in the apocryphal 
books under the name of Ptolemais, given to it by Ptolemy Soter ; and in 
Acts xxi. 7, we read that Paul visited it on his way from Tyi'e to Caasarea. 
These are all the Biblical notices I could find. 

History, And they include the whole ; but a place so celebrated in general Ixistory is 
woifhy of study for its own sake, as well as for the rank it so long held as the 
chief city on this coast. But it would take a volume to trace ouf its manifold 
vicissitudes and various fortunes,— a work we must leave to historians and anti- 
quarians. That extraordinaiy young man, Hadrian Belaud, has culled out of 
ancient authors nearly everything that has come do’wn to oar time about Acre, 
and you will find it in his '' Palestiiia Illustrata.^’ Perhaps the best modem com- 
pend of her history is that of Br. Eitto, in his Biblical Cyclopedia.” The 
article on Acre seems to have been -written by himself, and, notwithstandiiig 
the care and research bestowed upon it, he has fallen into some singular 
Errors of blunders. He says that the mountains of Anti-Lebanon are seen at the distance 
of about four leagues to the north I Eorth of Acre there is nothing but the 
sea, and no part of Anti-Lebanon can be seen from it, and if it could, it wuiild 
be ten leagues instead of four. The Bay of Acre is about three leagues wide, 
as he says ; but two leagues in depth” is a very equivocal expression. If he 
means to measure from the extreme north-western point of the base of Carmel 
to the mouth of the Kishon, it may be four miles, but at Acre the distance inward 
is not two. Br. Eitto is also mistaken in supposing that the vaults mentioned 
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by Mr. jSTow were “ designed to afFord cool underground retreats to theinlialfi- ch apt ru 
tants during the lieat of the day in summer.” No such practice is knowji on 
this coast. The heat does not require it, and the climate is so moist that even 
ujtper rooms, if not constantly ventilated, become quickly covered with rnoiiid, 
and are unfit to live in. It is true that at Bagdat, Mosul, and other places 
along the valley of the Tigris, the houses are constructed with a sort of cellars 
called surdab, to which tlie inliabitants retreat during the day ; but then the 
air is extremely dry there, and tlie thermometer ranges thirty degi'ees higher 
than on this coast. In thi-s comitry, however, castles, and nearly all .soits of 
buildings, are erected on large vaults, and these lower apartments in dwelling- 
liouses are used for winter, not for summer. As soon as the heat begins, the 
family reopen the upper storey, which kis been partially deserted during tlie 
cold months. Such, speculations as the above mislead, and should be coirected ; 
they are in flat contradiction to facts. 

Jeremiah speaks of a winter house in which Jehoiakhn sat in the ninth The stim- 
month, with a fire before him on the hearth ; ^ and Amos mentions both winter 
and summer houses/^ Such language is easily understood by an Oriental. Iji house. : 

common parlance, the lower apartments are simply el beit — the house ; the i 

upper is the vJMyeh, wdiich is the summer house. Every respectable dwelling ■ ; 

has both, and they are familiarly called belt shetawy and belt setfy-~--mni^x 
and summer house. If these are on the same storey, then the external and airy j 

apartment is the summer house^ and tha,t for wdnter is the interior and more i 

sheltered room. It is rare to meet a family that has an entirely separate \ 

dwelling for summer. King Jelioiakim was therefore sitting in one of the \ 

inner apartments of his palace, I suppose, when he cut up Jeremialf s pro- ^ 

phetic roll with his penknife, and cast it into the fire. : | 

A host of travellers have spoken of Acre, and such works on the Orusades ! 

as Michaud’s six volumes of rather confused annals enter largely into her I 

fortunes during the Middle Ages. It ivas the last point surrendered by the Sieges. 

Knights of St. John, from whom it took the name of St. Jean d’Acre. They 
gave it up to the Sultan of Egypt in a. 2 >. 1291, and thus ended the anomalous 
and wonderful kingdom of the Franks in Palestine. During my time ir was 
besieged for six months by Ibrahim Pasha, and when I visited it soon after he 
had taken it, the whole place was a mass of ruins. But he immediately set 
about repairing and fortifying it, and continued this work during the whole 
time he held possession of Syria. It was blown to pieces by the British fleet 
cm November 3d, 1840, and again have the walls and castles been repaired 
with great industry, and are now stronger, perhaps, than ever. But much of 
the interior is in ruins, and will probably remain so, at least until a change of 
dynasty brings in better times. 

I iiave been round the fortifications, and estimate theit circuit at about two Fortmca- 
and a half miles. They seem to me to be skilfully planned, and very sub- 
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stantial ; but as any number of ships can bring their cannon to bear upon it, 
the guns on the walls can be silenced at once by overwhelming odds. This 
was done by Stopford and Napier in 1840. The number of pieces of all sorts 
is nearly 400, but most of them are of a very inferior character, and the carriages 
are old and rickety. They would be of very little service in actual combat. On a 
very large bronze cannon, commanding the harbour, is this somewhat satirical 
motto : “ Ultima ratio regum.” Alas I when, they begin tlieu* last argu- 
ment,” angels weep, Death on his pale horse goes forth to slay, and hell follo-ws 
after to devour. The fortifications on the land side are almost concealed by 
admkably-constructed glacis without and beyond the deep ditcli •which rims 
round the wall. The piercings for cannon are so placed as to sweep every ap- 
proach ; and if Ibralnm Pasha had been permitted to complete the fosse, by 
which he intended to make Acre an island, by joining the sea from the north- 
west of the city to the bay at the south-east of it, the defences would have been 
nearly impregnable. The distance across is small, as the sea comes round the 
north-west corner for a considerable part of the way. In fact, Acre has the 
bay on the south-east and south, and the sea on the west and north-west ; a 
position well adapted for a strong fort, whicli has always been its distinguishing 
characteristic, and is so now. It has no source of life or prosperity but what 
is dependent on its military occupation, and its manners and municipal regula- 
tions are governed by the rigid laws of war. There is but one gate on the land 
side, skilfully placed at the water’s edge on the south-east angle, and strongly 
defended. A sea gate leads to the shipping in the harbour ; and both are shut at 
sunset. To one coming toward Acre across the plain, its surface seems con- 
siderably elevated above the general level, and the appearance is rather 
im])osiiig. This elevation is owing to the accumiiiation of rubbish dining its 
long life of wars, desolations, and reconstructions. The modern city, with all 
its works, stands on the ruins of many generations. 

At the summer palace of Abdallah Pasha, called el Behajeh, are some 
gardens and olive groves. A few palms and other trees are seen at Tell el 
Pakhar, a shoit distance south-east of the gate, and some fruit orchards and 
vegetable gardens are cultivated along the low banks of the Naaniany. Other- 
wise the surroundings of Acre are very naJ^ed and uninteresting. It was not 
always so, even in modern times, if we are to believe the travellers who have 
spoken of it. Three things act together to keep down Acre : its military 
character, the unhealthiness of the climate, and the shallowness and insecurity 
of the harbour. Khaifa is, to a great degree, free from these drawbacks, and 
will probably lead away nearly all the trade from Acre. Indeed, it has done 
this already, and the merchants who reside in Acre are obliged to have their 
houses for business in IChaifa. 

In the distribution of the land made by Joshua, Acre was given to Asher. 
Gan you draw the boundary of this tribe •with any degree of ceitainty ? 

Not at ail. It had Carmel, which seems to have belonged, in part at least, 
to Zebulun, on the south, Naphtali on the east, and the sea-boai‘d on the west. 


BOXTNDABIES Olf TRIBES—ASHEE. 




But we must leave a large uncertain margin between what we know belonged chaptkr 
to JSTaphtali, and wdiat w'as ceitainly the territory of Asher. And so also 
Asher and Zebiilun met in the valley of Jiphthah-el, w^hich may have been 
this wady of the Kishon ; but this is quite uncei'tain. 

The reason wdiy the boundaries of the different tribes were so eccentric bouh- 
originally, and are now- so difficult to follow, was, that the w^ere not 

meted out according to geogi-aphical lines, but lands of certain cities lying more hov utu- 
or less contiguous 'were assigned to each tribe as its inheritance. These cities guJar. 
were the capitals of small principalities or districts, just as Tibnin, and Hilnin, 
and Bint Jebail, etc,, are now. The territory of one might extend far to the 
east of the city, that of the next to the west, etc. Suppose two such cities 
on the eastern border of Asher, for example: the line might lie along tlio 
edge of the plain of Acre, and thus include all the land belonging to the first ^ 
and then it must be drawn eastward far up the mountains in a most eccentric 
compass to embrace all the tenitory appertaining to the next, and so on 
tliroughout. Thus it is possible that Oabul, and ’Umka, and Cosa, and Kanah, 
all lay along the eastern border of Asher. And thus it wnuld happen that a 
village on the border of the plain would belong to Naphtali, and the next one, 
for east and on the mountains, to Asher. The coast was in the hands of Acre, 

Aclizib, Tyre, and Sidon, which the Asherites could never conquer. There 
remains, therefore, generally the hills sloping toward the sea, with so much 
of the plains as they could subdue. Josephus is even more indefinite than 
Joshua. He says, “ The tribe of Aser had that part which 'was called the Asiier. 
valley^ for such it was, and all that part wffiich lay over against Sidon. The 
city Aser belonged to their share, which is also named Actipus.” Now' there 
'is no valley to correspond to this description. They;Aa?i of Acre is full t^venty 
miles long, and the upper part of this, -with the eastern hills, we know formed 
a large part of Asher’s But a plain is not a valley. Farther north 

they doubtless possessed the great promontoiy called the Ladder of Tyre, 
which is about a thousand feet high and eight miles across, and was crowded 
with towns and cities as it is now with ruins. Still farther on, in the same 
direction, they had what is called Sahil K2Lmh.~th.Q plain of Kanaii — ^including 
the hills and the eastern margin of the plain of Tyre to the Kiver Kasimieh, in 
length about sixteen miles, and in breadth probably not more than eight. If 
they crossed the Kasimieh so as to possess the parts over against Sidon, as Bonn- 
Josephiis says, then they had the lull coiuitiy now called Shumar, and parts 
of the diKstricts of Shukif and Tifiah, above Sidon. This would give a ieng-th 
of not less than sixty miles, with a mean breadth of ten or twelve, but it is in 
no proper sense a valley. 

Josephus was probably acquainted personally with only that part of Asher 
which extended along the east side of the plain of Acre, terminating at the 
sea near Burj ei Musheirifeln This tract, seen from the neighbouring heights 
of Galilee, would look like a valley, for a line of low sand hills begins in front 
of Acre at Tell el Fakhar, and runs paraliei to the coast northward to Nahi el 
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Kuril, in the yicinity of Zih, The plain between this and tlie hills of Galilee 
formed a valuable part of Asher’s lot,” and might have been called a valley. 
These remarks about boundaries may sulfice once for all. it is now absoluteiy 
impossible to draw lines around the separate lots with any degree of certainty. 
Their general positions with relation to each other, however, can be ascer- 
tained with sufficient^ exactness: for all important purposes in the study of 
Biblical geography. 

I have one more inquiry before yon drop the subject. The sea-board from 
Acre to Sidon belonged to Asher, and the lot of Zebiilun extended eastwwd 
tow‘ard Tabor. Kow, how do you reconcile this ■with the prophecy of Jacob in 
Genesis xiix. 13 : “ 5iebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall 
be for a haven of ships, aiid Ms border shall he mito Zidon 

There is, in fact, an apparent contradiccion here between prophecy and his- 
toiy whicla I have not seen explained, or even noticed by ordinary commenta- 
tors. That the territory of Zebnlim did not reach, to the city of Sidon is 
certain. Perhaps the following considerations may reconcile the prophecy of 
the dying patriarch with the subsequent history and home of Zebulim : In the 
time of Jacoby and at the distance of Egyi)t, Zidon was the representative of 
all Phcenicia. She was, in fact, the mother of that people, and was so spoken 
of by Homer several hundred years after the death of Jacob. Homer does not 
speak of Achzib, or Acre, or Dor, but only of Zidon, when he has occasion to 
mention this country. But Phoenicia, or Bidonia if you please, extended 
south of xicrey and Zebulim bordered on the sea for a considerable distance 
along that part of the coast \ J acob, therefore, spoke according to the received 
geography of his time, but with prophetic brevity mentioned only the parent 
city. Wlien, how'ever, Joshua, several hundred years later, came to divide 
the country between the tribes, it became necessary to specify the subordinate 
places, and no doubt some of the cities south of Sidon had by tliat time risen 
to importance, and might well give name to the coast in their vicinity ; at all 
events, Joshua was obliged to mention them in defining the limits of the tribes. 
Hence, though Zebuliin touched the sea far south of the city of Sidon, yet 
his haven of ships” was actually a part of the general coast of Sidonia when 
Jacob gave forth his prophecy.* Kor is it at all improbable that the territory 
of Sidon did originally extend southward to where Zebidun had Ms border at 
the sea, thus meeting the very letter of the promise. 
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March 13th. 

OuK friends accompany us to Kliaifa and Carmel tMs morning, and ive may 
anticipate a pleasant ride round the head of this bay. 

What dark and sluggish stream is this we are approacliing ? 

It is the Kalir Kaaman— the Belus, which Pliny says has its origin in a River 
lake called Ceridevia. He speaks of its insalubrity, and no doubt the fevers 
which affiict Acre have their origin in the marshes of tliis stream. It rises 
below Shefa ’Amr in large fountains, now called Kurdany, which (hive a num- 
ber of mills. This Km'dany is doubtless Pliny’s Cendevia, It is, in fact, a 
large marsh, called a lake by the same sort of courtesy that dignities this brook 
with the name of river. The evil qualities of the water, and also its dark 
colour, are derived from the marshes at the head of it. I came near being 
swamped in its fathomless depths of mire. The lake is made^ like that of 
Hums on the Orontes, by a strong and ancient dam across the lower end of 
the marshes. The wdiole area may be thi’ee miles in circuit, and the rker at 
the mills is quite as large as here at the sea. The entire length is not more 
than six miles. It is pleasant to be able to confirm the statement of Pliny 
about this lake, for its existence has been denied by modem travellers. 

Pliny repeats the story about the discovery of glass by sailors cooking their 
dinner on the sand at the mouth of this river. What have you to say to that ? 

When descending from Yerka to Acre several years ago, I noticed that the Discovery 
rock for many miles had a vitreous appearance, as if it had actually been 
smelted in some grand furnace of nature, and needed only to he melted over 
again and refined to make it genuine glass. The idea occurred to me at the 
time, that the disintegration of this vitreous rock might have furnished the 
glassy particles in the bed of the Belus and other brooks which fall into the 
sea along this part of the coast, and which first led to the discovery of glass ; 
or, if these sailors supported their sauce-pans on pieces of rock placed round 
the fire, they might have melted so as to give the first hint which led to the 
discovery. The story may therefore have some foundation in fact. 
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This sandy beach, so smooth and solid, is one of the finest places in the 
world for a gallop, and there is always something exhilarating in a ride round 
the head of this bay. The city behind ; Carmel, with its holy traditions, in 
front ; the long reach of perfectly level shore, with men and animals diminish- 
ing in the distance either way down to the size of kittens : the broad bay 
opening out upon the boundless sea, wdth its boats and ships ; these sandy 
downs, with feathery reeds running far inland, the chosen retreat of wild boars 
and wild Arabs, — all combine to excite the mind and enliven the spirits. 

Then there is just enough of insecurity to keep the imagination in full play. 
The Arab robber lurks like a wolf among these sand-heaps, and often springs 
out suddenly upon the solitary traveller, robs him in a trice, and then plunges 
again into the wilderness of sand-hills and reedy downs, where pursuit is fruit- 
less. Our friends are careful not to allow us to straggle about or lag behind ; 
and yet it seems absurd to fear a suipirise here — Khaifa before, Acre in the 
rear, and travellers in sight on both sides. Robberies, however, do often occur, 
just wdiere we now are. Strange country ! and it has alw^ays been so. There 
aa'6 a hundred allusions to just such things in the liistoiy, the Psalms, and the 
prophets of Israel. A whole class of imagery is based upon them. Thus, in 
Psalm X. 8~i0 : “He sitteth in the lm*kiiig-places of the villages : in the secret 
places doth he nim'der the innocent. He lieth in w’ait secretly as a lion in his 
den : he lieth in w^ait to catch tlie poor : he doth catch the poor, when he 
draweth him into his net. He crouclieth, and humbleth himself, that the poor 
may fall by his strong ones.” And a thousand rascals, the living originals of 
this picture, are this day crouching and lying in wait ail over the countiy to 
catch poor helpless travellers. You observe that all these people we meet or 
])ass are armed ; nor would they ventime to go from Acre to Khaifa without 
their musket, although the cannon of the castles seem to command every foot 
of the w^ay. Strange, most strange land I but it tallies w'ondeifully with its 
ancient story. 

I see many wreclcs of sliips along this shore, and here are two not yet buried 
beneath the sand. They have been cast away by this last storm. To what do 
you attribute the insecurity of this anchorage '? 

I have lieard captains complain that there is something— either harsh sea- 
w'eed or sharp rocks— wliich corrodes the cables. Others say that the bottom 
is not good and the anchor drags. My own opinion is, that the real cause of 
so many disasters is found in the nature of the shore and of the interior. 

The high ridge of Carmel runs far down south-east, and between it and the 
mountains of Galilee on the north there is a narrow opening into the gi*eat 
plain of Esdi'aelon. Owing to this physical formation, the west sea wind is 
drawn inward with tremendous violence, and any accident happening to a 
ship’s cable or anchor, she must inevitably come right on sliore. There is no 
possibility of working out to sea. And although the headland from Camel 
juts far into the bay to the north-west, yet the direction of the low flats of the 
Kishon along the base of the mountain draws the gales round this point into 
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the ha-jj and they sweep down past the town of Khaifa toward the south-east chapteb 
with mM violence. The roadstead is wholly insecure in a gale from the west, 
and still more so during one from any inteiTening point between that and the 
north. You need not wonder, therefore, at the wrecks strewn along the shore, 
nor at the vast extent of these sandy downs, which stretch inland farther than 

•we.cansee. ■ 

Here we have a confhmation of that proverb of our Lord, ^^Wheresoever i-.a^iesami 

the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” ^ 

Are those huge birds eagles ? 

Eot all. Those smaller ones, of a dull white and yellow colour, are a species 

of vulture ; they are a more gross and a much tamer bird. The eagles, you 
observe, have all retired to the tops of those sand-heaps, while the vidtures 
only hop a little way up the beach as we approach. 



EAGLES. 


I did not know there were so many eagles in all this country. They must 
have gathered together from a great distance. And what “carcase” is this 
that has assembled such a congregation on the sea-beach 1 
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ISfotliing but an immense turtle which the storm threw out on the shore. 
You observe that his old back is covered with large and very sti'ong barnacles, 
of a species which I find only on these turtles. Do you notice that these eagles 
have no feathers on the head and upper part of the neck ? 

This reminds me of the advice of Micah to the houses of Achzib back 
yonder on this very shore : Make thee bald, and poll thee for thy delicate 
children; enlarge thy baldness as the eagie.”^ They are a iiideous'looking 
bird. 

But here we are at the Mukfitta, as that “ ancient river, the Ivislion, is 
now called. It is somewhat curious that both Kishon and Kiitta are mentioned 
by Joshua as cities in this neighbourhood ; the one is the ancient Hebrew, and 
the other the modern Arabic name of the ?'irer. You would scarcely suppose, 
from the depth of the current, that one may pass along the beach three months 
hence and find no river at all ; and yet so my experience proves. The first 
time I came tliis way I crossed the Ivisbon in a boat, and swam the horses ; 
the next time there was no river, not even a rill to be fomid. Tliis is explained 
by referring back to the inward winds I have spoken of. These ever drive the 
waves, loaded with sand, up against the mouth of the river, and, as soon as 
the dry season reduces its volume, the waves overcome it, and a large sand- 
bank darns up the stream ; the river then spreads out into a large marsh, and 
slowly percolates through the sand, and thus finds its way to the sea. It is 
strong enough now, however, and if we watclr not our opporhmity and choose 
our path wisely, following the sand-bank at its mouth, we shall fare badly 
between it and the waves, which come rolling in to swell its dimensions. 
Safely over, let me call your attention to this singular delta, with its apex at 
the junction of the river -with the sea, and its base resting against the foot of 
Oannel. It is planted with pictiuesrpxe and solemn palm-trees, the finest 
gTove of the kind in Syria. 

Khaifa has much improved since my first visit twenty-toee years ago ; and, 
as the steamers between Beirut and Jaffa touch here, it must increase up to 
a certain point ; but the natural advantages with reference to the interior are 
not gi'eat, and it will never become a large city, unless a railroad from the east 
should terminate at it ; then, indeed, it would speedily expand into a vast 
emporium. This may be the Sycamenon mentioned by Greek and Koman 
geographers, though the distance from that place to Acre, according to the 
Itineraries, was at least twice as great as from Acre to Khaifa. We have no 
occasion to stop here, for there are no antir^uities about it except rock tombs, 
and our object is to visit the convent on the mountain. It will take us forty 
minutes to climb it ; but the view, widening as you ascend, and ever changing, 
wiU richly repay any amount of toil ; and at the convent we shall rest and 
refresh ourselves at the refectory of these Carmelite monks. The establisliment 
is, indeed, quite as much a hotel as a house of prayer. 
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These locks are placed on the imide of the doors of gardens and outer coiuts, Doorkera 
and even, on those of inner rooms in some places. To enable the owner to xm- 
iock theiiij a hole is cut in the door, through which he thrusts his arm and in- 
serts the key. All the garden doors about Sidon are thus arranged, and such 
must have been the custom at Jemsalem in the days of Solomon. In Song 
V. 4, he makes the bride say, My beloved put in his hand by the hole of 
the door, ’’—that is, she saw him thrust in liis hand to mrlock the door, that 
he might enter. Solomon well knew the perturbations and delightful agita- 


: AnLUSXONS TO^KEYS. 

Having nox? satisfied our curiosity and our appetites, we may pay our bill, cftaptrc 
and leave to others more in love with such matters the task of describing this 
great castle-convent, xvith its txventy monks chanting Latin to nobody, around 
holy places whose histoiY is fabiilous. ■ 

Our friend Scander has unconsciously exhibited an illustration of Isaiah 
xxii. 22, which struck me very forcibly ; “ And the key of the house of Dawbl a k(iy la^i 
•will I lay upon his shoulder: so he shall open, and none shall shut ; and be 
shall shut, and none shall open.” The key with which Scander opened his 
luagazine xvas large enough for a stout club, and it might well be laid on his 
shoulder. 

True ; and I hawe seen keys more than twice as large. The material house 
of David” xvas the stronghold of Zion, and such castles now have enormous 
xvooden locks, xvith keys in proportion. I once spent a summer in an old 
castle whose great outer door had a lock and key xvhich were almost a load to 
cany. This kind of lock is no doubt very ancient. Thefrconstmction is such 
that a false key can scarcely by any possible chance fit them, and the difficixlty 
is increased in proportion to the number and eccentric position of the 
into which the movable metal drops are required to fall. The folloxvmg cut 
will exhibit its natoe more clearly than any amount of description can do. 
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tions of love; and a much more trivial thing than the hand of tlie beloved, 
and a much less significant action than the one here mentioned, will start 
the heart leaping and fluttering in irrepressible ecstasy. But it is time to 
retuni, lest Acre’s inexorable gate be locked against us, and there is neither 
hole in it through which we can thrust our hand, nor wakeful heai't on the 
other side to be “ moved’’ by it if we could. 

March lull. Our ride to Shefa ’Amer to-day will complete the survey of 
this vast plain of Acre to the borders of Zebulim. 

As there is nothing special to claim attention in tliis part of the plain, let 
me ask an explanation of several passages of the Bible wMcb I have marked 
in my Bible readings at Acre. But first tell me what tree is tliis on our right, 
dressed out in white blossoms so early in the season ? 



That is the almond. It often blossoms in Febriiaiy, and this early 
activity is repeatedly alluded to in the Bible. Jeremiah opens his heavy 
idsions thus: ^^The word of the Lord came unto me, saymg, Jeremiah, what 
seest thou? and I said, I see the rod of an almond-tree. Then said the 
Lord, Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word to perform it” — just 
as tiiis tree hastens to bud and blossom long before any other has be- 
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gim to wake out of the repose of winter, and before it has put forth its own cuaptkp. 
leares. xxir. 

The same thing is implied, according to the general economy of mhacles, in ' “ 

the selection of rods from this tree by Moses to be laid up in the tabemacle^ in. Scripture* 
order to settle the controversy in regard to the family that should be clothed 
with the priestly office : And it came to pass, that on the moiTow Moses went 
into the tabernacle of witness ; and, behold, the rod of Aaron, for the house of 
Levi, wus budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded 
dmoncU'^'^ This was miraculous rapidity certainly ; hut a rod was selected for 
the pmpose from that tree which, in its natural development, is the most 
expeditious of all ; and not only do the blossoms appear on it suddenly,, but 
the fruit mts at once^ and appears even while the floicers are yet on the tree, 
buds, blossoms, and almonds together on the same branch, as on this rod of 
Moses. ■ 

In that affecting picture of the rapid and inevitable approach of old age 
drawn by the royal preacher, it is said that ^Hhe abnond-tree shall flourish” or 
blossom.^ The point of the figure is doubtless the fact that the white blossoms 
completely cover the whole tree, without any mixture of green leaves, for these 
do not appear until some time after. It is the expressive tyi)e of old age, 
whose hair is wdiite as wool, um-elieved with any other colour. 

And now my texts : What do you understand by such expressions as, He “Drink- 
drinketh up scorning like water ? ” ^ 

This idiom is veiy common in Arabic. It seems natural to the Oriental 
mind to conceive of many operations under the idea of eatmy and dnnking, 
which -we connect more directly with some other sense than that of taste, or 
else mention abstractly. Thus they very commonly speak of eating a great 
rain when they have been thoroughly drenched in a shower ; so also they eat a 
violent wind and a piercing cold. I frequently hear them say of one ‘who has 
been bastinadoed on the soles of his feet, that he has eaten fifty or five hundred 
sticks, as the case may be. In like manner, they drink many strange potions. 

In their self-conceit, they will offer to drink the whole course of scientific 
education in three months. Persons not particularly encumbered with modesty 
have assured me that they could drink the entire system of evangelicd religion 
with even greater expedition. There are many similar expressions in the Bible 
which may claim our attention hereafter; at present let us turn up to that fine Tell 
Tell, from whose summit w’e shall enjoy a good wiew of this celebrated plain, 

It is called Kezan, and was once a place of importance and strongly fortified. 

These broken columns show that it was also adorned with superb temples and 
other large edifices ; but how utter the desolation that has laid these proud 
towers in the dust I It cannot be less than half a mile in circuit and a hundred 
feet high, after the degradation of many generations. There is one equally 
large farther north, called Birweh, and others even larger to the south. From 
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the situation of these once fortified Tells^ I suppose tliey were originally 
erected to cominand the passes into the interior. Tliis is on the regular road 
to IlTazareth. Tell Birweh is at the entrance into the district of Shaghfir, and 
Tells Bank and Haruthieh shut up the highway into the great plain of 
Esdraelon. They may have been held sometimes by the Gentiles of the sea- 
coast, and at others by the Jews of Galilee, or both may have held such castles 
at the same time, to watch each other. 

Landscapes like this can never lose their charm, and the rneniory of this one 
will not be displaced by others, be they ever so grand or striking. 

We have made a long detour, not merely to see this tell, but also to escape 
tlie mud, for at this season a large part of the plain is wet and niarsliy. We 
must now hasten on to Shefa hlmer. What an infinite array of flowers, fi'agrant 
and gay, adorn the plain! The anemones, and fiery poiipies, and elegant 
orchises are specially conspicuous; and the humbler but sweeter liyacinths 
perfume the air with their spicy odoiu’s. The birds, too, are merry and musical 
as spring and love can make them. Every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile.” There is something peculiarly sinister in the looks and vrays of these 
peasants, and from tliis southward they bear a worse character than those of 
Lebanon. One reason no doubt is, that they are more oppressed by govern- 
ment, by wild Arabs, and by those who farm the coxmtry. These latter extoit 
from them neaidy ail the produce of their lands in retiun for the doubtful 
advantage of having them stand hetw^een them and the officers of government. 
To secure this, they give these remorseless farmers of the revenue, thirty, forty, 
and even fifty per cent, on money thus advanced on their account. This kind 
of extortion has long cursed the countiy, for w'-e find many allusions to it in 
the Bible, farmer of a village has great powers accorded to him by con- 
tract, and enforced by government ; he is, in fact, a petty tyrant, wdio takes 
if he cannot otherwise get back what he lias spent, and the initpiitous interest 
also. It is not strange, therefore, that these poor peasants, long >subjected to 
such oppression, are a crabbed, ill-conditioned, and dishonest race. Treated 
without respect or mercy themselves, they are cruel to every body and thing 
under their power. 

This system of tax-gatherers greatly multiplies the petty lords and t}Tants, 
who eat up the people as they eat bread. And something of the same sort 
has always been known in the East. Solomon says, ^^For the transgression of 
a land many are the princes thereof.” ^ And the Arabs have a current anec- 
dote of a wise man who used this imprecation upon his enemies : “ Allah kether 
inesheikh kuni” — “ May God multiply youi' sheikhs” — a fearful malediction ! 
Ko more certain or expeditious plan to ruin one’s enemies could be devised. 
The people familiarly ascribe such a calamity to the gi’eatness of their sins. 
The multiplication of these lazy, licentious, and greedy rulers is, indeed, a sore 
visitation of God. One must have long and very closely observed the w’'orking 
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of this miscliief l^cfore he can even dream of the mimherless ways in which chaptek 
these bad men corrupt, oppress, and rain the people. Though the proverbs of 
the wise king and the wise Arab are identical in meaning, it is not probable 
that the latter borrowed from the former. Experience and observation of the 
same calamity originated the identity of thought. And the very next proverb 
of Solomon repeats almost the stime idea : “ A poor man that oppresseth the •* a sweep- 
poor is like a sweeping rain, which leaveth no food2^^ The illustrative com- 
parison here is most impressive. It is founded upon a phenomenon which I 
have frequently seen, and sometimes felt. A small black cloud traverses the 
sky in the latter part of summer or the beginning of autumn, and pours down 
a flood of rain that sw^eeps all before it. The Arabs call it sale ; we, a ivater- 
spout, or the bursting of a cloud. In the neighbourhood of Hemion I have 
witnessed it repeatedly, and was caught in one last year which in five minutes 
flooded the whole moimtain side, washed away the fallen olives—the food of 
the poor — overtinew stone avails, tore up by the roots large trees, and canied 
off wdiatever the tumultuous torrents encountered, as they leaped madly down 
from teiTace to teraace in noisy cascades. Every summer thresliing-floor along 
the line of its march was swept bare of all precious food, cattle were diwned, 
flocks disappeared, and the mills along the streams were ruined in half-andiour 
by this sudden deluge. Wherever it came it ‘^left no food behind it.” And 
such is the oppression of a poor man that oppresseth the poor. These land- 
lords, and sheikhs, and begs, and emirs, are generally poor, hungry, greedy, 
remorseless, and they come in successive swarms, each more ravenous than 
his predecassor. On a gigantic scale, every hungry pasha from the capital is 
such a sale^ sweeping over the distant provinces of the empire. Yast regions, 
formerly covered wdth golden harvests in their season, and swarming mtli 
people full of food and gladness, are now reduced to frightful deserts by their 
rapacity. 

The people of this country have an intense hatred of usuiy and tlie usurer, Hatred of 
possibly connected with these farmers and their unrighteous exactions. Ihit ^^^ury. 
the mere taking of mterest, and not the rate, is regarded as a sin by most 
people. It is proliibited altogether by Mohammed, who seems to have under- 
stood the Mosaic precepts in this strict and literal sense, as, indeed, nearly 
all Oriental Christians do. We read in Exodus xxii. 25, 26, 27, “ If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou slialt not be to him 
as an usurer, neither shait thou lay upon him usury. If thou at all take thy 
neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou shait deliver it unto him hy that the sim 
goeth dowm : for that is Ms covering only ; it is his raiment for his skin : 
wherein shall he sleep But, notwithstanding this abhorrence of both the 
deed and the doer, nothing is more common. Everybody borrows w^ho can, all 
lend money who have it, and tlic rate is enormous. Twenty-five per cent, is 
common. I have known* fifty, sixty, and even a hundred per cent, asked and 
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FAiiT given. The taking of pledges, even from the poor/’ is equally euiunion : but 
I never knew them to he restored by that the sun goeth, down/’ though for 
the verg poor, who sleep in their ^aha or outer gamieut, and have no othei- 
“ raiment for then- skin,” it would be a very humane requisition. During th.e 
day, the poor, while at work, can and do dispense with this outside raiiaent, 
but at night it is greatly needed, even in the suminer. The people in this : 
country merer sleep, without being :coverei;l, even in the day-time ; ajid in this/: 
experience has made them wise, for it is dangerous to health. This furnishes 
a good reason why this sort of pledge should be restored before night ; and I 
could Irish that, the daw were still in force. In Dent. sxiv. 10-13 >ve have 
these pi’ecepts rep.eated, with 'Some additions, as, ^^.Tlioii siiait not sleep with his 
pledge also, Thou slialt not go into his house to fetcli liis pledge. TIiou. shalt 
stand abroad, and the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring out tlie pledge 
aliroad unto tliee.” A most kind and admirable precept, given to secure the poor 
mail from having the privacy of his family rudely violated by these remorseless 
usurers. The strict laws regulating Oriental intercom’se sufricicntiy guard the 
harems of all but the very poor. When the moiiey-gatlierer goes to any re- 
spectable house, he never rudely, enters, but stands abroad” and calls, and 
the ownermomes forth to meet' him, and, if* convenient— ~.if there are no woineii 
ill tiio way — he is. invited 'in.' The di\ine law here throws' :its shield over the 
poor debtor’s habitation, and protects Ms family from insolent mtrus ion, a tlimg 
intolerably humiliating ill the East, 

Ko wonder that ireople oppressed and rolibed ns tliese peasants are, become 
dishonest and cruel, and even vent, their pent-up rage on ewnytliing under 
o:v-.:ju.ta. their control Observe that ploughman armed 'with. iiislov,g goad, with videh he 
belabours and pricks, his tiny oxen, as if it ahorded peculiar pioasurc to tor- 
ment them. 

I have examined this implement of husbandry vitli much curiosity, and no 
siiiungar. longer wonder that Shamgar could convert it iiuo a ilestriic live vroapon of war. 

. .His was, no doubt, very large,—- .made so piuposely in those days when the Jews . 
were not allowed to provide arms for defence. A strong pole ten feet long, 
with a sharp c/mel at the butt end, -would be a fonnidable spear, vicldcd by 
the strong aim of the son of Anatli. But lie iniisc have been a giant, to kiU 
six hundred Philistines with such a w^eapon, or, indeed, with any other. 

This goad is an indispensable accompaniment of the plough. The upper end, 
with its pointed prick, serves instead of rein and lash lu , guide and urge on the 
lazy ox ; and the other end ivith its chisel, as you call it, is used to clean off 
the share from eaith and weeds, and to cut the roots and tiiorns that catch or 
choke the plough. It was to sharpen this part of the goads that the Philistines 
permitted the Jews to have a /2e in the early days of SauL^ The references 
the goad in the Bible are numerous and interesting, Solomon says that ^tthe 
ivords of the wise are as goads” ^ to guide and keep in the right path (or fur^ 
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OX-COABS—SHEFA AMEB* 

row)j and to stimulate the iiKlolent to exertion. Our Lord, in his address to 
•Haui, says, It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks” — proveihiai 
expression, taken from the action of an unruly ox, which, when pricked ]>y tlie 
goad, kicks back in anger, and thus wounds himself more deeply. Commenta- ayiiin't 
tors on tins passage have collected many examples of the use of this exact 
ligure by classic authors. Tinis Euripides says, I, who am a frail mortal, 
should rather sacrifice to him who is a god, than, by giving place to anger, lick 
aijairist the goadsl^ And so Terence : These things have come to my recol- 
lection, for it is foolishness for thee to kick against a goadP The proverb is 
exceedingly expressive, and one which conveys to all the ivorld where the goad 
is known a most important lesson. The particular force of tiie expression is 
unhappily lost by oiu' translation. It is folly, certainly, to kick even a stone 
against which one may have dashed his foot, and still more so to do tills against 
thorns that may have pierced us. But there is a deeper lesson in this proverb. 

The ox kicks back against the goad with wdiicli he has been intentionally 
pricked in order to bring him into the right path, or to prompt him to the 
necessary activity, just as tiiat pioughboy is constantly guiding and stimidating 
Ids team. To kick back, tlierefore, is not merely impotent and injurious folly, 
but it is rehellion against him loho guides. This is the precise lesson which liubiiiiiuii. 
our Lord intended to teach, and which heathen poets and moralists have draim 
from the proverb, or rather from, the basis in agricultural lile which sug- 
gested it. 

But our journey lags, and w^e shall need the goad ourselves to remind us 
that pleasant discourse wiU never bring us to Shefa ’Amer. It has an impos- shera 
ing appeiDTince, with its iai*ge castle and houses of white stone. 

Is there any mention of this place in the Bible \ 

IlTone that I knoiv of ; nor has it yet been identified with any historic name, 
lu old Arabic authors it is written Shefr-ani, and this looks like that Kefraim 
which Eusebius says was six miles nortli of Legio. May it not also mark the 
site of that Haphraim uiiich was assigned to Issachar ? ^ If it was none of these, 
then I kiKW nothing about its history. The remains of an old church, and 
those of some other huOdings near it, indicate both antiquity and iniportance, 
and so do the tombs in the rocks. The situation is conspicuous, and the sur- 
rounding country delightful The inhabitants may number two thousand— a 
mingled population of Druses, Moslems, Jews, and Cluistians, who not only 
farm these hills and valleys, but trade with other towns, and with the Arab 
tribes of tlie Desert. This oak wnod extends northward beyond the distiict 
of Shaghur, and southward to the plain of Sharon, and is one of the largest 
forests in the country. It also abounds in ancient sites,— Beit Lahm, Yafa, 
Seiumunia, and many others, which we may visit hereafter. At present we 
must return to Acre. 

These days of bright warm 'weather have wakened up the instinct of the 
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wild geese, and prompted them to set out rather early on their annual migra- 
tion to the north. Milton introduces this custom of certain birds in that 
divine conversation on the creation, book seven : — 

“ The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. 

Part loosely wing the region ; part, more wise, 

In common, ranged in figime, their way, 

Intelligent of seasons — 

With mutual wing 

Easing their flight , the air 

Floats as they pass, fanned with unnuinber’d plumes.” 

This is natural, beautiful, and even accurate. The eagles still on cliSs their 
eyries builcl, and storks on cedar-tops ; and in their migrations, the storks 
loosely wing the region, as you saw this morning in that immense disorderly 
caravan that passed over Acre, going to tempt the frozen north quite too 
early in the season ; and here these noisy geese, more wise, ranged in figure, 
wedge their way. These migrations always interest me, particularly those of 
the storks. They come in coimtiess fiocks ; the air floats as they pass, fanned 
by lumiimbered plumes. But that they or any other birds ease their fliglit 
with mutual wing, is more than I am prepared to believe. As to the stork, 
concerning which the tale is generally told, it is simply impossible. They are 
a strange bird, however, as any one can learn by looking into their history. 
They take a prodigious range in their migrations. In the year 1846, a stork, 
becoming weary on its return from the distant south, alighted on that moun- 
tain near Safed, and was captured. Great was the astonishment of the captors 
to find a silver locket suspended round its neck. They took it to the governor, 
and he sent it to the Pasha of Acre, who forwarded the locket to our consul 
in Beirut. It contained a letter from Octavia, a young countess of Gotzen, in 
Germany, to the effect that this stork had for several years built its nest on an 
old turret of her castle ; that this year the turret feU and injured the bird. She 
had it kindly cared for, and, ’when well enough to foUow its companions, let it 
go, with the locket on its neck. The enclosed letter contained a retpiest that 
whoever found the bird or the locket should send the writer word at any cost, 
as she had a great curiosity to trace it in its "wanderings. The consul wrote 
to the yoimg lady, giving all the particulars ; for which, in due time, he re- 
ceived a handsome acknowledgment. All this is simple fact, of "wMch I 
myself vras cognizant. The poor stork died, and perhaps it had never recovered 
entirely from its misfortune at Octavia’s castle, and this compelled it to halt at 
Safed, where it was captured. These singular birds do not breed in Syria, but 
pass over it to Asia Minor, and into Korfch-western Europe, where they not 
only build in fir or pine trees upon the mountains, but also enter cities and 
villages, and make their nests on houses, castles, and minarets. I saw multi- 
tudes of them in Brusa, which, indeed, seemed to be a favourite resort. Many 
stories are told in regard to their inteUigence, their partiality to Moslem 
towns, where they are held sacred ; and also about their fidelity kindness to 
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the old, the rick, etc. Take the following anecdote for a spcimen. A rioj 
buat on a house in or near Brusa, and the owner ,put_the fS — - 

in the nest. Great was the consternation and indignation of all storkhu 
in the place when the unknown duck was hatched. They assembled 
conolav^e round the nest, and, after a boisterous debate, not otey the dut .- 
lin,. was condemned to death, but the poor female stork also was toin 
to pieces by the other members of the community. I give the stoiy as I ^ 
heard it, wkout vouching for its truth. It is ^ 

are very strict, and even jealous in their domestic habits. It is also true 
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towards Mocca. They are a solemn, austere bird ; stand for hours in one posi- 
tion, as if immersed in deep meditation, and do not hesitate to strike their 
sharp bill into any thing or person that disturbs them. They are of a dull 
wliite colour, with blackish feathei^ in various parts, have a slender body 
perched on tall legs, and a sharp MU at the end of a long neck, adapting them 
to wade in reedy marshes, and dive to the bottom to seize their prey. Tliey 
live on frogs, mice, lizards, snakes, and all kinds of reptiles, which they seize 
with the rapidity of lightning. Owing to their diet, their flesh is coarse and 
unsavoury, and it was no gTeat loss to the Jews to have it forbidden, as it is in 
Leviticus xi. 19, and Deuteronomy xiv‘ IS. The Dmses, however, and some 
few others, do eat it, but by the great majority of the country it is 
rejected. The habits of this bird were knorni to David, who taught J^Iilton 
that it built its eyries in cedar-tops.” ^ And Jeremiah says, The storlv in 
the heaven knoweth her appointed times, and so do the turtle, and the crane, 
and the swallow and this is still tme. But these birds, intelligent of 
seasons,” have no settled calendar, and are very liable to be deceived by early 
warm weather. The poor little swaUows were chattering about some days ago. 
and they will certainly find that they are quite too early. 

Wliile on the subject of birds and their migrations, let me Inquire to what 
particular thing the author of Job refers when he asks, “ Dotli the hawk fly by 
thy wisdom, and stretch her wings toward the south ? I su|tpose tills variety of 
hawk migrates like other bii'ds ; but why particularize only their return souths 
and not their going to the north ? 

There is a very singular reason for it. I have often seen them niurruRg- 
south during the latter part of September, but never saw them migrating 
northward. I can only account for this by supposing that in going they 
straggle along in single pairs, and at no particular time, or else by some distant 
interior route, but that -when their young are grown they come back wsouthward 
in docks ; but even then they do not fly ingroups, as do cranes, geese, and storks, 
but keep passing for days in straggling lines, like scattered ranks of a routed 
army. Here and there, as far as eye can reach, thcr come, flying eveiy one 
apart, but all going steadily to the south. Job thereforo states the fact just 
as he had seen it, and as you may also, on Lelsanon, next September. 
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How deliglitfiil to be again in tlie open country 1 Acre is a positive prison to 
both son! and body. It seems to me that to read the Bible to best advantage 
one must be in the fields. When God would talk with Abraham, he brouglit 
him forth abroad ; ^ and abroad we must go to meet and hold converse” with 
the Lord OUT' Maker. 

There is more in your thought than would he likely to strike the careless ear. 
The Bible is not a city book ; its scenes are mostly laid in the country — its 
themes suggested by, and its illustrations drawn from the same source j tliere 
most of it was thought, felt, spoken, acted, and even -written. We are scarcely 
introduced to city life at all for tlie first three thousand years of Bilde chrono- 
logy. The Pentateuch was composed in tents during Israel’s long sojourn in 
the wilderness, and ever after, the reader of the Holy Book is led fort! i to dwull 
in tabernacles with patriarchs, or in deserts with prophets and apostles. Tlie 
poets also, and sweet singers of Israel, comimme r.imost exclusively -with 
Xature, her scenes and her scenery: from thence they draw their imagery, if 
not their inspirations. The same is eminently true of our lilessed Saviour ; 
and he who would bring his spirit most happily into commimion with this 
divine Teacher, must follow him a-fieid,--miist sit on the mountain side and 
hear him preach, must stand on the shore of Gemiesaret and listen to the gra- 
cious -words which proceed out of his month, must walk with him from village 
to village, and witness his miracles of healing mercy, and his tears of divine 
compassion. To reproduce and vitalize all this, we need the countiy, and best 
of ail, t/m country ; and if our Biblical studies smell of the clew of herbs and 
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of the breath of morning rather than of the midnight lamp, I would have it 
so, They will be in closer correspondence thereby with the original masters, 
and more true also to the actual circumstances under which they have been 
prosecuted. We do, in fact, read, and study, and worship in Nature’s holy 
temple, -where God hath set a tabernacle for the sun, and made a uray for the 
moon, with her starry train, to walk by night. In this many-aisled temple, 
eye, and ear, and heart, and every spirit avenue and sense of body share in the 
solemn worship. Oh ! I do ever delight to linger there, and listen to hear the 
“ piping wind” wake up the echoes that sleep in the wadies, and the softer 
melodies of brooks which run among the hills ; and I do so love the flock-clad 
fields, and woods with singing birds, and vales full to the brim and mnning 
over with golden light from the setting sun, streaming down aslope through 
groves of steadfast oak and peaceful olive ; and at early morn to breathe the 
air with odours loaded, and perturaes from countless flcwers, sweet with the 
dewy baptism of the night. A thousand voices caU to prayer, and praise 
ascends like clouds of incense to the tin-one eternal. 

Thus let it be to~day. We are going up to Galilee, where Immanuel, the 
God-man, lived and toiled for thirty years. It were no idle superstition to take 
off the shoe of woiidliness and sin as we enter this sacred temple where he so 
often sat, and taught those lessons of divine wisdom which we seek to study 
and explain. 

Do you think it safe, or even CMstian, to surrender one’s mind to that 
reverential mood wliich men call A^ru-worship for want of a more appropriate 
name 1 

A very difficult and comprehensive question. The prompting principle of 
hero-worship is far too closely intertwined with the inner sanctities of man’s 
moral nature ever to be eradicated. There are spiritual high places” where 
men wdil ever continue to rear altars and bum mcense. It is absurd to ignore 
their existence — ^might possibly be sacrilegious utterly to overthrow them. ¥/ e 
may moralize, philosophize, and even theologize as we please, and still men -^Till 
go on all the same to erect monuments, and build temples, and make pilgrim- 
ages to the birth-place, the home, and the tomb of prophet, poet, and hero. 
And if kings, nobles, and ' ministers of tlie gospel crowd to tiie place where 
Shakspeare was horn, or died, or lies buried, and there weep and pray, and 
tremble and faint in serapliic ecstasy, should we wonder that the less culti- 
vated and less sophisticated will do the same thing for the sacred propliet and 
the holy seer of antiquity It is absurd to tolerate, admhe, and even partici- 
pate in the one, and yet condemn the other. Can 'we surromid Plymouth Rock 
with reveroutial sanctities, because oiu* forefathers landed there some two huii- 
dced years ago, and at the same time ridicule the Oriental who approaches 
Sinai with awe, or makes long pilgrimages to Mecca, or to Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tiberias, and a score of other places where holy men 
lived, wrought mighty miracles, and revealed to man the mysteries of God and 
etenrlty, and where liey often sealed their testimony with their blood ? I, at 
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leastj cannot be SO unjust and ridiculously partial^ Stilly the entire tendency cuaptkis 
should be closely watched. There is no end to the absurdities into which it 
will beguile the credulous or the imaginative. A candid and close comparison 
of ancient Bible customs with those things in our day which we call supersti- 
tions, will disclose the rather startling fact that the latter have their counter- 
part in the former. Thus Jacob had a remarkable vision ; iht place was ever 
afterward holy, and was consecrated by religious rites. Moses put oif Ms shoes 
before the bmiiing bush, and so does the Oriental wherever the presence of 
God has been manifested, or is supposed still to be in any special manner. 

The chapel of the ^Gourning bush” is never visited with sandaled foot. The 
Jews were forbidden to enter certain sacred places, to touch certain holy 
articles, or even to look upon certain things invested with peculiar sanctity. 

And thus, at this day, every sect and religion has the counterparts of all these 
things. The external instriiinents connected with -working miracles had, in Trans- 
ancient times, transferred to them, in imagination, a portion of the sanctity and 
reverence due to him who used them, or to that divine power which was trans- 
mitted through them. This applied not only to the staves, robes, and mantles 
of prophets while living, but to the same things, to their bones also, and even 
to their veiy grave-stones, when dead. The same tMng exists to this daj^, and 
even in an exaggerated form. Elisha took up Elijah’s mantle and smote J or- 
daiij saying, Where is the Lord God of Elijah He after^vard sent Gehazi 
to lay his Btaffm the dead son of the Shunammite. It is now very common to 
bind on, or wrap round the sick, some part of the robes of reputed saints, in 
the belief that healing vii-tue will be communicated from it. The same faith, 
or rather feeling, led the people to bring out their sick into the streets, tliat 
even the shadow of Peter might overshadow some of them.^ And so ^^froin the 
body of Paul were brought unto the sick handkercMefs or aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and evil spirits went out of them.” ^ Even that 
wonderful superstition about relics, and the miraculous powers of dead saints’ Relics, 
bones, is not without an antecedent reality in Bible history upon which to hang 
its stupendous absurdities. We read in 2 Kings xiii. 21, that people carry- 
ing a dead man to his grave, being frightened by a company of Moabites, threw 
the body hastily into the sepulclire of Elisha ; and when the man was let down 
and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived and stood up on his feet This 
train of comparison might be indeitoely extended, and the remark abundantly 
substantiated by facts, that there is scarcely a superstition among this people 
around us but what may have its origin traced far back to Bible times. And, 
moreover, when met with in those oldest records, it is frequently not at its 
birth or 'first institution that see it, but as a custom whose origin is con- 
cealed in the twilight of remote antiquity. Kow, up to a certain point, the 
feeling out of whicii this grows is natural, irresistible, and therefore innocent, 
il* not even commendable. To one who really believes the evangelical narra- 
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PART tives, for example — ^to whom the records are facts and not faMe,%-~ihQi region 
we are about to enter will inevitably be invested with a sacredness which ap- 
Reverence phcs to no other on earth. It must be so. If any one visits tliese localities 
for places, ■ynthout being conscious of such reverence, it is only, and in every case, 

because a latent unbelief has transferred the stupendous facts into tlie cate- 
gory of dreamy myths, ' No man cc^- believe that here tlie Creator of the uni- 
verse, his Lord and his Redeemer, really lived, and taught, and wrought 
miracles, and yet experience no other feelings than such as ordinary places 
awaken. Least of ail can they do so, to whom that man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief is the one altogether lovely, tire chief among ten 
thousand. Love,-— pure, warm, absorbing love, will invest these things witli 
a sacredness, a preciousness beyond exjiression. It would argue a, strange 
stupidity indeed, if we could Avalk over those acres once pressed by Ins sacred 
feet, and climh the mountains where lie so often retired to meditate and prny, 
without emotion. We are in no danger of enacting such a piece of irre- 
verence. 

Entrance We study to-day no common lesson of earth’s geogTaphy. Everything is 
to Galilee, interesting, and may be important. Let us, therefore, suffer nothing to pass 
unquestioned. You may begin with this large tell on our right. It stands at 
the very threshold of that country from which onr Lord was called a Galilean. 
The modern name is Birweh, from this village above it. I t is one hundred and 
twelve feet high, and eight hundred and eiglity-eight paces round the base, 
and one humked and eighty-six paces across at the top. It was once walled 
and entirely covered with buildings, and ivas probably designe<l to command 
the entrance into Galilee through this line vallej^. The village shows signs of 
Phcenician or Jewish origin. It may liave been a frontier castle, held by the 
latter to prevent the Canaanites of Acre from penetrating into the interior. 
That large village in the centre of Wady es Sh’ab is Bnmiin, and hirther soutbi, 
Cabui. tow’-ard Abelliii, is er Ruaise ; above it is Thmra, and higher still is Cabiil, — ^t-he 
same name as that which Hiram gave to the cities vvhich Solomon presented to 
him.^ The whole twenty cities, I suppose, w^ere in this neighhourhood. If 
this is the Cabui on the border of Asher, then this Wady es Sli’ah may be the 
Jiphthah-el mentioned in immediate connection with it.^ It is impossible, 
however, now to draw a.Dy geographical lines from such uncertain points of 
departure.,, Josephus spent some time in Oabul before he wais sluitup in 
Jotapata.^ I have never passed through it, but am told that there is nothing 
about it remarkable. Over the hill beyond Oahiil is the rock Jefat, wiiich 3Ir. 
Schulz identifies with Jotapata, and I think correctly. I have visited it from 
Cana of Galilee, from which it is distant about two miles, up Wady Jefat to 
the north-west. 

This great Wady es Sh’ab, called also Halazun, inclines somewdiat to tlie 
south-east ; and yonder is Maiar, high up on the southern side of it. Our path 
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turns to the left through, this gap, and ascends to the plain of Mejdel Kenlm. 

Kotice these lofty mountaiiis on the north of this olive-planted plain. Can you 
tell which ^vay the water is drained oif ? 

It must be down the gap through which we have entered the plain, but it is Keram, 
so level as to puzzle the eye. 

Dr. Robinson says it has no proper outlet ; which is scarcely correct, since it 
is drained off south-west into Wady es Slfab, and south-east below Ram eh by 
the Wady Sulerniyeh. This Mejdel Kerum is rather pretty, with its white 
dome over some Moslem saint or other. The ruins of Gabera lie over that Jiill 
to the south-east about three miles ; it was celebrated in the wai*s of Josephus, ■ 
mid was then an impoidant town of Galilee. Here on our left are Deir el Asad 
mid el Ba'any close together; they have large remains of antiquity about them 
---more, indeed, than are to be found in most of these Galilean villages. We 
have now a rather blind path along the base of tliese northern mountains for a 
mile due east to Rehf, below which is the regular road up the valley to Seijur. 

Both these are ancient sites. 

What a prodigious flock of sheep is wending this way down the valley ! Sheep 
Whence do they come, and what brings them along this unfrequented route ? 

Several months ago they started from the plains around and south of tiie 
bead-waters of the Euphrates, and they are now on their wmy to Acre, and 
other towns along the coast. Tlie East is, and has ever been, the land of sheep, 
as the 2Iississippi valley is of swine. J ob had 14,000 sheep, ^ and Solomon sacri- 
ficed 1*20,000 at the dedication of the temple.^ Nor will these numbers seem 
incredible when examined and compared with what now exists in this country. 

Every year sheep are brought down from the north in such multitudes as Tiieiuna 
to confound the imagination. In 1853 the interior route ivas unsafe, and all 
had to he passed along the sea-board. Dining the months of November and 
December tlie wdiole line of cc^ast was covei’ed with them : they came from 
Northern Syria and from Mesopotamia ; and their shepherds, in dress, manners, 
and language, closely resemble those of Abraham and Job, as I believe. At a 
distance the flocks look exactly like droves of hogs going to Cincinnati ; their 
progress is quite as slow, and their motions are very similar. The shepherds Hmv 
‘■^put a space between drove and chore,’'’ and then lead on softly, as Jacob’s 
shepherds did, and for the same reason. If they over-drive them tlie flock 
dies ; and even with the greatest care many give out, and, to prevent their dying 
by the wmyside, are slaughtered and sold to the poor, or are eaten by the 
shepherds themselves. Tlie flocks are also constantly thinning off as they go 
south, by selling on all occasions, and thus the Whole country is supplied. How 
vast must lie the uum])ers when they first set out from the distant deserts of 
the Euphrates! Indeed, tliose northern plains literally swarm with sheep, 
and hence the supply never fails. When these fl.ocks have to be watered in a 
region where wells are scarce, it is no wonder that there should be great strife, 
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althougli tlie crows have destroyed many thousand piastres worth of olives, we ciiapteh 
siiali still make a handsome profit. :mn, 

The orchards, I see, are veiy extensive. 

Altogether too large for the population ; and so, also, there is far more onve <mu 
arable land than they can cultivate. There are thousands of olive-trees so 
completely enveloped with thorny jungle that we cannot gather even wdiat 
grows on them. If this jungle were cleared away,. and the land properly 
dressed, we should at once double the crop, I am doing something a,t it, but impvovu- 
tliese people are so la2y that but slow progress is made ; in fact, they are 
afraid to increase the number of bearing trees, lest their taxes should also be 
raised upon them. Thus a bad government paralyzes all desire to improve. 

What are these people ? 

Druses and Greek Christians ; and the same mixture of sects prevails in 
Bameh and other places. 

This Rameh seems to be a large and important village. * 

About the same size as el Mughar. They are very anxious that I should 
farm their village also, but I have already quite as much on my hands as I 
can manage. 

This is undoubtedly the Ramah of Naphtali, and this ruin above your Raraah of 
village, called ’Ain Hazur, is the En-Hazor, I suppose, given by Joshua to the 
same tribe.^ 

Indeed I I did not know that our place was mentioned in the Bible. 

El Mughar is not, but ’Ain Hazfir is. What do you call this broad wady 
south of you? 

Sfilamy. 

Are there any ruins of this name in the wady? 

Yes ; they lie between this and Deir Hanna, that castle to the south-west, Places in 
which you must have seen as you came toward our village, — ^but they are in- 
considerable. 

They are undoubtedly the remams of that Salamin which was fortified by 
Josephus.^ Is this wady ever called Rubfidiyeh ? 

There is a ruined village of that name in it, an hour and a half to the south- 
east of us, and between that and the lake it takes the name of the village. 

What is that place on the opposite ridge of this wady ? 

It is ’Ailabun ; and over the hill beyond is another called Sab§»na. 

Where is ’Arxaby ? According to Josephus, itmust be somewhere in this region. 

It is west of Deir Hanna, on the southern side of the wady. You ought to 
ride over to this Deir. The castle built by the Dahar family of Acre is stiU in- 
habited, and is "vorth visiting. There was an ancient ruin there, from which 
it took its name Farther west is Sukhnim 

That is Sogane, several times mentioned by Josephus. Is not Y^klik in 
this neighbourhood ? 


2 Joseplias’s Wars, book il. 20^ 6, Life, S7. 



The similarity of name suggests that it is the site of the Hiikkok given to 
Naphtaii,'^ hut I tliink this dou]3tfaL I see not how any border line of that 
tribe could be drawn through YMchk; unless^, indeed^ the territory ol that 
great tribe reached far down the Lake of Tiberias. 

Bo you iind much trouble in, conducting youi’ agricultural speculations among 
this people? 

The greatest difficulties arise from dishonesty of the agents or wciJcheels. 
Though I am on the ground, and watch everything closely, yet these men rob 
nic right and left. I lose most by the peculations of those who oversee the 
gathering of olives ; and in the time of thresliing, unless I look strictly at the 
operations in person, I would be robbed of a large part of niy harvest. The 
emirs and sheikhs, wffio commit this oversight to their servants, and the 
government, that deputes officers to gather its portion from the public lands, 
of course safer still more severely. 

Ko doubt ; and yet the system followed by the present government for gather- 
ing up the produce of the country seems to be very aucie,nt. Most of the 
kings of Judah and Israel engaged largely in agrieiilture. Besides arable lands 
for tillage, they had vine-yards, and olive-yards, and flocks, and camels, and 
asses ; and they had agents like your 'waickeels, and doubtless just as dishonest 
and oppressive. In 1 Chronicles xxvii. 25-31 we have a lull listol these 
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why Boaz slept ou Iris that night ’vvhen he was visited by Ruth.^ As he was chaptkr 
evidently a man of property, who employed many reapers, and did not work 
himself, it must have been some urgent reason that could induce him to sleep 
hi the open field among his ■workmen. 

No doidjt it -was because he could not trust his servants ; and what he did 
must be done no’w. The owner, or some faithful agent, has to remain at the 
iioor day and night. 

We encountered a drove of cattle to-day, some of which were fighting 
furiously ; and the herdsman, endeavouring to part them, was in danger of 
Ijeing pushed over and gored to death by one of the belligerents. I had previously 
imagined that the cattle of this comitry must have greatly degenerated since 
the days wiien Moses thought it necessary to ordain that the ox wdiich gored a 
man should be stoned, and liis carcass thrown away ; and if he killed any one, 
and w^as previously known to be vicious, the owner also should be put to death, 
because he did not keep him in.^ 

Banger from this source has not ceased, especially among the half-wild oxen gor- 
droves that range over the luxuriant x>astures in certain parts of the country. 

And the law is still more in place which ordained that, “ if one man's ox hurt 
another’s that he die, then they shall sell the live ox, and divide the money of 
it; and the dead ox also they shall divide.”^ If this admirable statute w^ere Law of 
faitiifully administered, it would prevent many angiy and sometimes fatal 
feuds Ijetween herdsmen, and at the same time w^ould be a very fan adjust- 
ment of the »';iuestioiis of equity that grow out of such accidents. 

Josephus very justly boasts of the wisdom and humanity of their great law- Humauity 
giver, shown in mhmte regulations of this nature ; and he gives as instances 
not only these orclmances winch we have noticed, but also another, of the reguia- 
necessity for which I had a very practical intimation this afternoon. Found- tions. 
ing iiis remark upon Exodus xxi. 33, 34, he says, Let those that dig a well or 
a pit be careful to lay planks over them, and so keep them shut up ; not in 
order to hinder any persons from di’awing water, but that there may be no 
danger of tailing into them.” ^ I came near falling into an uncovered well this o^jen 
afternoon, wdien peering about an old ruin ; and such accidents are not uncom- 
moil. A friend of mine lost a valuable horse in that way ; and, according to the 
Mosaic hav, the owner of the pit should have paid the price of the horse.^ I 
have been astonislied at the recklessness with which wells and pits are left un- 
covered and iinj)rotected all over this counti-y. It argues a disregard of life 
which is highly criminal. I once saw a blind man walk right into one of these 
unprotected wells. He fell to the bottom, but, as it was soft sand, he was not 
so much injured as frightened. 

March 20ifA. You are a late riser, my dear G-— I have had a long 
ramble over your domains, enjoying the bright morning and the charming 
scenery. The prospect over the hills, and down the broad wady Sulamy, and 
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the ravine of Ehbiidiyeh to the lake, is exquisitely beautiful.' But much land 
kos waste that might be tilled^ and it is sad to see so many olive-trees entangled 
in jungles of thorns and bushes. 

Much of this is owing to causes which we were discussing last night, but still 
more to the laziness of the people, A few are tolerably industrious, but the 
majority are far otherwise. 

Laziness Lazincss seems to have been a very prevalent vice in this couiitiy from days 
of natives. Qf giving rise to a multitude of popular proverbs, which the wise man has 
preserved in his collection. Indeed, there is scarcely any other subject so often 
mentioned, or so richly and scornfiiUy illustrated by Solomon as this. His 
rebulce of the- sluggard, drawn from the habits of the ant, is very appropriate 
and suggestive.^ We need not now consider her ways’^ in general, for all 
the world is or may be familiar with them. There are some circumstances, 
however, mentioned in this passage, wvhich must have been suggested by actual 
The ant. life in this country. Thus the fact that the ant will faithfully and persever- 
ingly work without guide^ or overseer , or ruler, is very striking. When I began 
to employ workmen in this country, nothing annoyed me more than the neces- 
sity to hire also an overseer, or to fulfil this office myself. But T soon ibmid 
that this was universal and strictly necessary. Without an overseer veiy little 
work would be done, and nothing as it should he. The workmen, every way 
uiilike the ant, will not work at aU unless kept to it and directed in it by an 
Overseers, overseer, who is himself a perfect specimen of laziness. He does absolutely 
nothing but smoke his pipe, order this, scold that one, and discuss the how 
and the why with the men themselves, or with idlepassers-hy, who are strangely 
prone to enter earnestly into everybody’s business but their owm. This over- 
seeing often costs more than the work overseen. How the ants manage far 
better. Every one attends to Iris own business, and does it w^ell. 

In another respect these pro'vident creatures read a very necessary lesson to 
Oriental sluggards. In all warm climates there is a ruinous want of calcula- 
tion and forecast. Having enough for the current day, men are reckless as to 
the future. The idea of sickness, misfortune, or the necessities of old age 
exercise but little infiuence ; they are not provident ^‘to lay up for a rainy 
day” or dreaiy winter. Yet all these occasions come upon them, and they 
wake to want and pinching poverty. How the ant provideth her meat in 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. AU summer long, and espe- 
cially in harvest, eveiy denizen of their populous habitations is busy. As -we 
walk or ride over the grassy plains, we notice paths leading in aU directions 
fi‘om their subterranean granaries ; at first broad, clean, and smooth, like roads 
near a city, but constantly branching off into smaUer and less distinct, until 
they disappear in the herbage of the plain. Along these converging paths 
hurry thousands of ants, thickening inward until it becomes an unbroken 
column of busy beings going in search of, or returning with their food for future 
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need ; there is no loitering or jostling ; every one knows Ms business, and does ohapi'kii 
not intermeddle with others. Ko thoroughfare of largest city is so crowded 
or better conducted than these highways to the ant-hills. They are great 
robbers, however, and plunder by night as well as by day ; and the fanner 
must keep a sharp eye to his floor in harvest, or they will abstract a large 
quantity of grain in a single night. 

Speaking of ants, what could have induced Herodotus to write that absurd Hewoohjs 
story about the ants in India, larger than a fox and less than a dog/' which 
dug up gold, and tore to pieces those who came to gather it, and much more 
to the same piirx>ort ? 

As to Herodotus, he was a most courageous retailer of anecdotes, and used 
tJie privilege of great travellei's without reserve. That Pliny should quote this 
fable is truly surprising. — See Herodotus, 170. 

How long wilt thou sleep, 0 sluggard ? Up, drowsy fool ! no longer fold 
your hands in idleness, or the day of poverty will overtake you, as surely as a 
man who steadily travels on will come to the end of his journey. Though you 
see it not, yet the time of want draws near, direct and sure, and stem as an 
armed man who comes to bind and xdunder.^ 

It is curious to notice how intensely Solomon hated this vice; and in how Solomon's 
many ways he gave expression to his ahorrence and contempt of the sluggard. 

Thus, The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.” ^ The 
most good-for-nothing fellow^ may be roused by the excitement of the chase to 
endure the tatigne of hunting, but, when this violent stimulus is past, he is 
too indolent even to roast the game he has taken with so much toil. Again, 

The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing.”^ Thus, too, he is brother 
to him who is a gi-eat waster,”^ and he coveteth greedily all day long,” and hath 
nothing, for his hands refuse to labour.” ^ The way of the slotlifnl is as an 
hedge of tlioriis : ” ^ it pricks, lacerates, and entangles the misei’able wTctch- 
Slothfulness produces a sickly timidity, and is ever fruitful and expert in rais- 
ing idle objections and imaginary dangers. There is alien without ; I shall be 
slain In the streets.” " He will not plough by reason of the cold ® and as 
ploughing and sowing cannot be cairied on until the winter rains commence, 
he neglects altogether to sow his fields, therefore shall he beg in harvest, and 
have nothing,” I have often pitied the former when ploughing in tlie cold 
rains and pitiless winds, and it requires more decision of character than belongs 
to a sluggard to bear up against them ; he therefore retreats into his hut, 
kindles a little fire, and dozes away his time by the side of it, enveloped in 
pungent smoke. Nor will he be roused: A little more sleep, a little more 
folding of the hands.” As the door on his hinges, so the sluggard on his bed 
rolls back and forth with many a creak and weary groan. He will put forth 
more arguments for his base conduct than seven men that can render a reason. 
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There is a lion in the streets ; it is too cold or too hot, too wet or too dry, too 
early or too late, time plenty or the time is past, the opportmiity lost, and so 
on ad infinitum, "The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom; it grieveth 
him to bring it again to his mouth.” ^ 

Our Arab anecdotes go far beyond Solomon. A favourite illustration of 
extreme laziness is the case of a man that would not turn his head over on his 
pillow, though the muddy water leaking through the roof fell plump into his 
eye ! But that description in the 24th chapter of Proverbs is tlie one which 
strikes me as most appropriate to my poor fellaheen : " I went by the field of 
the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; and, lo, it 
was ail grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the fiice thereof, and 
the stone wall thereof was broken down.” 

Yes, that is true to nature, and to actual life in all its details. The stone 
teiraces and garden walls soon tumble down when neglected ; and this, beyond 
any country I have seen, is prolific in thorns and thistles. All your vineyards 
in this region ai’e covered with them, and so thousands of your valuable olive- 
trees are completely choked up with briers and thorns, and their owners are 
too shiftless and mdolent to clear them away. 

As you are a large manufacturer of olive oil, I must embrace the opportunity 
to examine into this operation to-day. 

We are nearly tlirough pressing for this year, hut there is one mhtrfif still 
in operation down by the brook Sulamy, to which we can walk after breakfast. 

Does it not injure the quality of the oil to keep the olives so long ? 

Ifot materially, if proper care be taken to prevent heating and fermentation. 
Our olives are now quite black, and a person unacquainted with the matter 
might think them altogether spoiled ; and yet, as you will see, the oil is clear 
and sweet, and the yield is equally good. 

What is the difference between a mhtruf and a m’aserah ? 

The m’aserah is worked by hand, and is only used for the olives which fall 
first in autumn, before the rains of winter raise the brooks which drive the 
mutifif. The olives for the m’aserah are ground to a pulp in circular stone 
basins by rolling a large stone wheel over them. The mass is then put into 
small baskets of straw-work, which are placed one upon another, between riro 
upright posts, and pressed by a screw which moves in the beam or entablature 
from above, like the screw in the standing-press of a bookbinder, or else by a 
beam-lever. After this first pressing, the pulp is taken out of the baskets, put 
into large copper pans, and, being sprinkled with water, is heated over a fire, 
and again j^ressed as before. This finishes the process, and the oil is put 
away in jars to use, or in cisterns, to be kept for future market. 

The mutrfif is driven like an ordinary mill, except that the apparatus for 
beating up the olives is an upright cylinder, with iron cross-bars at the lower 
end. This cylinder turns rapidly in a hollow tube of stone- work, into which 
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the olives are thrown from above, and beaten to a pulp by the revolving cross- 
bars. The interior of the tube is kept hot, so that the mass is taken out below 
sufficiently heated to cause the oil to run freely. The same baskets are used 
as in the nf aserah, Init the press is a beam-lever, with heavy weights at the 
end. This process is repeated a second time, as in the m’aserah, and then the 
refuse is thrown away. 

Well, these mtitrufs are about as filthy as any place I ever explored, 

and the machinery is rude and clumsy in the extreme. Mr. B told me 

recently that he had started a mutrhf at Kablhs, with European machinery, on Europc^au 
quite a new plan, and that thew'ork was done much cheaper and more expe- 
ditiously ; the oil was clearer, and there w^as a gain of about thirty per cent, 
in the quantity. Certainly a little science applied to the matter would greatly 
improve this important i3ranch of Syrian agriculture. The m’aserah is, 
however, the machinery used from the most remote times, as we know from 
the basins, and wffieels to crash the olives, still found in the ruins of old towns. 

The huge stones upon the tops of the upright posts prove conclusively that 
the ancients knew nothing of the screw, but employed beam-presses, as in 
your mtltruis. 

Beam-presses are also employed in the m’aserah to this day, and I think the 
use of screws is quite modern. 

Have you any process for clarifying the oil ? 

None whatever, except to let it gi'adually settle on the lees in the cisterns 
or large jars in which it is kept. 

Certain villages are celebrated all over the countiy for producing oil parti- 
cularly clear and sweet, and it commands a high price for table use. 

Berjah, for example, above Neby Yunas, Beir Mimas in Merj Aiun, and et 
Tireh in Carmel. But the process there is very different. The olives are fh’st 
mashed as in the mutruf, and then stirred rapidly in a large kettle of hot 
water. The oil is thus separated, and rises to the top, when it is skimmed off 
without pressing. The refuse is then thrown into vats of cold water, and an 
inferior oil is gathered from the surface, which is only fit for making soap. 

Micah speaks of treading out olives with the feet.^ Is this ever done now ? TretidhtA- 

Not that I know of. And it could only be done when the olives have been 
kept until they are very soft, as mine are at present. 

I have heard it said that the blight, which has nearly destroyed the grapes 
all over this country for the last few years, and which has iiiined the vineyards 
through the south of Europe, has also attacked the olives this year. Have you 
noticed anything of the kind in your orchards ? 

There have been, perhaps, more withered olives than usual, but I do not 
think it was from this blight. They do not show the same symptoms. The 
olive dries up without developing, and falls off ; but there is none of that 
whitish mould, nor that offensive smell of corruption which the grape-blight 
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PART occasions. The vineyards in this region are utterly mined, and the people 
have cut them do'wm and sowed the land with grain. This great calamity acts 
drape- very mysteriously. The vines blossom and the young grapes set as usual, but, 

Wight, goon after, a silvery grey mould spreads over them, and as they enlarge they 

corrupt, with a very peculiar and ofibnsive odour. Whole vineyards are thus 
ruined. There is this also strange about it : one year it attaclis the vines raised 
on poles and mnning on trees, and those lying on the ground escape ; the next 
year it is the reverse. Some vineyards, exposed to the winds, are wholly de- 
stroyed; others, sheltered from them, are uninjured. And again this is 
reversed. Hitherto no explanation has appeared to account for the calamity 
itself or for its eccentricities. 

Moses and the prophets assign such visitations, without hesitation, to the 
displeasure of God. Moses says expressly that God would thus punish the : in- 
habitants tor their sins : ^^Thou shalt plant vineyards, and dress them, but shalt 
neither drink of the wine, nor gather the grapes : for the worms shall eat them. 
Thou shalt have olive-trees throughout all thy coasts, hut thou shalt not anoint 
thyself with the oil : for thine olive shall cast his fmit.” ^ And the sacred pen- 
men often speak of blasting and mildew as chastisements sent directly from 
God. It seems veiy natural to refer like judgments in this same land, and upon 
a people wdiose moral and religious character so closely resemble those to whom 
the threatenings were first addressed, to the same source. The people them- 
selves do, ill fact, thus trace them back — For the greatness of our sins,’* is the 
universal proverb. 

Can it be mere imagination that there is somewhat peculiar in the provi- 
dential dispensations experienced in this land ? I think not. Certainly in 
Palestine olden times there was much that was peculiar. God so made this land of 
its^phys^ physical conformation should furnish appropriate types and 

cal strac- emblems, through which spiritual mysteries and imisible realities should be 
Ture, developed, and so pictured to the eye and the imagination as to affect the heart 
of mail. These mountains point to heaven, this sunken Sea of Death to still 
lower depths. The valleys, tlie plains, the brooks and fountains, from the 
swellings of Jordan to the waters of Siloah, that go softly from under the altar 
of God, all were so made and disposed as to shadow forth dimly, but all tlie 
more impressively, divine revelations needful for miiversal man. There are no 
other groupings of natural objects so significant ; no other names on earth can 
be substituted in our spiritual vocabulary for these, and what they formerly 
taught they teach now, and ever will, to all coming generations. It is this 
which invests even the physical features of Palestine with an interest and an 
importance w'hich can belong to no other land. Jordan is much more than a 
mere river of water, Zion infinitely dearer than any ordinary mass of rock ; in 
a word, the dirtne Architect constructed this country after a model, infolding 
in itself, and unfolding to the world, the dark mysteries of the life that is, and 
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of that which is to be— of redemption and heaven, of perdition and hell. And 
these physical features are still preserved unchanged, to teach the same great 
truths to eveiy successive generation. So God’s more direct and daily provi- 
dences to-vvard this country and its inhabitants are made to repeat the same 
lessons that were addressed to ancient tribes, and their significance then ex- 
pounded by dh'ine teachers. Thus it is that blighting and mildew come, as 
they came of old, we know' not how ; God sends them. Thus come famine 
and dearth, when the heaven that is over thy head is as brass, and the earth 
that is under thee as iron. and the Lord sends the burning sirocco wdth its 
rain of powder and dust, and summons his great army of locusts, and the cater- 
pillar, and the palmer-w'orm, to devour. Thus, too, even in our day, he rises at 
times to shake terribly the earth, and overwhelm the cities of the guilty. 

There is much more than a mere fortuitous conj miction of accidents in these 
and a hundred other items w'hich might be mentioned. I can scarcely lift my 
eye without lighting upon something which repeats those lessons which God 
himself here taught to generations long since dead and gone. These poor 
women who are cutting up mallows by the bushes to mingle with their broth, 
are only doing that ■which Avant and famine, divinely sent, compelled the soli- 
tary to do in the days of J ob.^ And again : those men who have cleared away 
the earth, and are laying the axe at tlie very roots of that tree, in order to hew 
it down for firewood, are repeating the formula by which the Baptist teaches, 
that in the kingdom of heaven “ every tree that bringeth not forth good frait 
is hewn dowm and cast into the fire.” ^ Your fellaheen value trees only as they 
bear good fruit r aU others are cut do-ivn as cumberers of the ground j and they 
cut thoii from the very root, as John had seen them in his day. And yet once 
more : this man, with his load of dry weeds and grass, is going to remind us, at 
his tanniu*, of the day that shall burn as an oven, and afi the proud, and ail 
that do wdckediy, shall be as stubble.” ^ And we should further learn from this 
operation, that “ .if God so clothe the giuss of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of little 
faith ? ” ^ This lad who is setting fire to these briers and thorns is doing tlie very 
act which typified to Paul the a^vful state of those apostates whom it Was ira- ‘ 
possible to renew again unto repentance. Oh, may We not be like that ground 
which beareth thorns and briers— rejected, and nigh unto cursing, whose end is 
to be burned.” ® 

Se finds it difficult to set the thorns on fire, for it is too late in the season. 
Before the rains came tliis whole mountain side was in a blaze. Thorns and 
briers grow so luxuriantly here, that they must be burned off always before 
the plough can operate. The peasants -watch for a high wind, and then the fire 

catches easily, and spreads with great rapidity, 
fire-works^ especially seen at night. 
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PART This practice of burning over the ground is very ancient in other lands be- 
sides this, and as there are neither fences nor habitations in tlie open country 
Burning to he injured by the to, there is no danger in it. Every schoolboy will re- 
grounrt. member what Yirgil sings about it : — 

“ Long practice has a sure improvement found, 

With klndied fires to burn the barren ground. 

When the light stubble, to the flames resigned, 

Is driven along, and crackles in the wind.” ^ 

Yes, but these Arab peasants would think the poet but a stupid farmer, to 
puzzle himself with half a dozen speculations about the possible way in which 
this burning is beneficial ; as, whether the hollow womb of the earth is warmed 
by it,” or some latent vice is cured,” or redundant humours driven ofi^ or 
that new breathings” are opened in the chapt earth, or the very reverse— 

“ That the heat the gaping ground constrains, 

New knits the surface, and new strings the veins'; 

Lest soaking showers should pierce her secret seat, 

Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, 

Or scorching suns too violently beat,” etc., etc. 

The Arab peasant would laugh at the whole of them, and tell you that two 
very good reasons not mentioned by the poet -were all-sufficient: That it 
destroyed and removed out of the way of the plough -iveeds, grass, stubble, and 
thorn-bushes; and that the ashes of this consumed nibbish was a valuable 
manure to the land. 

Scripture David has a terrible imprecation against the enemies of God in the S3d 
allusions. Pgalm, based upon tliis operation, perhaps : As the fire burneth a "wood, 

and as the fiame setteth the moimtain on fire, so persecute them wdth thy tem- 
pests, and make them afraid with thy storms.” The woods of this countiy are 
almost exclusively on the mountains, and hence the allusion to them. I have 
known several such catastrophes since I came to Syria, and am always re- 
minded by them of this passage. 

In Yn-bi un L 10 the prophet has a striking comparison, or rather double 
allusion to thorns and fire. Speaking of the wicked, he says — ‘^For while 
they- be foiden together as thorns, and while they are drunken as dmnkards, 
they shall be devoured as stubble fully dry ” Now these thorns, especially that 
kind called hellan^ which covers the whole country, and is that which is thus 
burned, are so foiden together as to be utterly inseparable, and being united by 
thousands of small intertwining branches, when the torch is applied they flash 
and flame instantly, like stubble fully dry; indeed, the peasants always 
select this hellan, foiden together, when they want to kindle a to from their 
matches. 

There is another allusion to the fire among thorns, which you, as a farmer in 
this neighbourhood, must have occasion to notice. Moses says— “ If fire 
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break out and catch in thorns, so that the stacks of com, or the stan<iin^' corn, 
or the held be consumed therewith, he that kindled the fire shall surely make 

restitution.”' t ■. 

Yes, we are obliged to charge our n^thrs, or watchmen, as harvest-time Fire- 
advances, to giianl with the utmost care against fire. The reason why 
Closes mentions its catching among thorns only, I siijjpose, is because thorns 
grov^ all r<nind our fields, and actually intermingle with the wheat. By har- 
vest-time, they are not only dry themselves, but are choked up with tali 
grass dry as powder. Pire, therefore, catches m them easily, and spreads 
with great rapidity and uncontrollable fury ; and as the grain is dead ripe, it 
is impossiljle to extinguish it. 

When I w'as crossing the plain of Gennesaret in. 1848, during ha-rvest, I La^vs 
stopped to lunch at k4.in et Tiny, and my servant kindled a very small fire to 
make a cup of coffee. A man, detached from a company of reapers, came im- " 
mediately and stood patiently by us until we had finished, without saying what 
he wanted. As soon as we left, however, he carefully extinguished our little 
fire ; and upon inquiry I found he had been sent for that purpose. Burck- 
hardt, while stopping at Tiberias, hired a guide to the caves in Wady el 
Hamfim, and says that this man was constantly reproving him for the careless 
mamier in which he threw away the ashes from his pipe. He then adds, The 
Arabs who inhabit the valley of the Jordan invariably ^ut to death any per- 
son who is known to have been even the innocent cause of firing the grass ; 
and they have made it a public law among themselves, that, even in the height 
of intestine warfare, no one shall attempt to set his enemy’s harvest on fire.” 

The ordinance of Moses on this subject was a wise regulation, designed to meet 
a very urgent necessity. To understand the full value of the law, we must re- 
member that the wheat is suffered to become dead ripe, and as dry as tinder, 
before it is cut ; and further, that the land is tilled in commo}i, and the grain 
sown in one vast field, without fence, ditch, or hedge, to separate the indmdual 
portions. A fire catching in any part, and driven by the wind, would consume 
the whole, and thus the entire population might be stripped of their year’s pro- 
visions in half an hour. 
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OiTii^road fo.r tins day leads clown to, and then along the shore of that beauti- 
ful Gennesaret, so interesting to every Cliristian mind, and to the mins of those 
cities where our Lord wrought most of his mighty ivorks. We are in the veiy 
centre of that region in which he passed the greater part of his life on earth, 
and on a.li sides are the deserted sites of villages and towns which he must 
have visited. They have the usual marks of auticpiity, but nothing is known 
of their histoiy. His eye, however, saw them crowded with inhabitants, and 
from them poured forth the thousands of Galilee to hear his sermons, eat hia 
miraculous loaves, and be healed by his divine skill. 

This half hour has brought us down in the world immensely. 

And there is still a heavy descent to the lake, which lies full six himdred 
feet below the Mediterranean, according to my aneroid. This small plain which 
■we are now crossing is called Kaiseriyeh (Caesarea) by some lost historical asso- 
ciation ; and below it we must pick our way over and tlirough a very rockv 
'waar for half an hour. 

We are passing over limestone, with strata dipping at a sharp angle into the 
wady. I.had expected to find trap rock as we approached the lake!" 

So we shall below KtibMiyeh, and the same volcanic formation continues to 
the south of us quite down to Beisan. And now we have reached the bottom 
of Wady Sulamy, and find it entirely dry. The stream that drove the mills 
west of el Mughar has vanished beneath the strata, only to reappear, how- 
ever, lower down, where it takes the name of Rubudiyeh, and is carried by 

* [rn tins chapter we reach the memorable plain of Gennesaret, and .are surrounded bv the 
scenes anud which onr blessed Lord spent the cliief part of his public ministry The Question of 

are within tliiee qua iters of an hour of each other. — E d.I ^ 
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canals over a considerable part of the fertile plain of Gennesaret. This chapter 

Kiibiidiyeh was once a considerable town, as appears from the extent of gi'onnd 

cumbered by these sliapeless heaps of mbbish. 

These farmers about us belong to el Mughar, and their land extends to the Farmers, 
declivity immediately above Gennesaret, a distance of at least eight miles 
from their village. Onr farmers would think it hard to travel so far before 
they began the daj^s work, and so would these if they had to do it every day ; 
but they drive their oxen before them, carry bed, bedding, and board, plough. Their 
yoke, and seed on their donkeys, and expect to remain out in the open country 
until their task is accomplished. The mildness of the climate enables them to 
do so -without inconvenience or injury. How very dilferent from the habits of 
Western farmers ! These men carry no cooking apparatus, and, we should think, 

510 jirovisious. They, however, have a quantity of their thin, tough bread, a 
few olives, and perhaps a little cheese, in that leathern bag w^hich hangs from 
their shoulders— the “ scrip” of the New Testament ; and with this they are “Scrip.” 
contented. 'When hungry, they sit by the fountain, or the brook, and eat ; if 
w^eary or sleepy, they throw around them their loose ’aba, and lie dowm on the 
ground as contentedly as the ox himself. At night they rethe to a cave, shel- 
tering rock, or shady tree, kindle a fire of thorn-bushes, heat over their stale 
bread, and if they have shot a bird or caught a fish, they boil it on the coals ; 
and thus dinner and supper in one are achieved with the least possible trouble. 

But their great luxury is smoking, and the whole evening is whiled away in 
whiffing tobacco and bandying the rude jokes of the light-hearted peasant. 

Such a life need not be disagreeable, nor is it necessarily a severe drudgery in 
this delightful climate. The only thing they dread is an incursion of wild 
Arabs from beyond the lake, and to meet them they are all armed as if going 
forth to -war. 

Do you suppose that this wallet, in which 
they cany their provisions, is the “ scrip” which 
the disciples were directed not to take in their 
first mis.sionary tours ? ^ 

No doubt ; and the same, too, in wliich the 
young Da\id pixt the five smooth stones from the 
brook.- All shepherds have them, and they are 
the farmer’s universal vade-mecum. They are 
merely the skins of kids stripped off whole, and 
tanned by a very simple process. By the way, 
the entire “ outfit” of these first missionaries shows that they were plain Mission of 
fishermen, farmers, or shepherds ; and to such men there was no extraordinary 
self-denial in the matter or the mode of their mission. We may expound the 
“ instructions” given to these primitive evangelists somewhat after the -fol- 
lowing manner 'Provide neither silver, nor gold, nor' brass in your purses,^ 
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You are going to your brethren in the neighbouring villages, and the best way 
to get to their hearts and their confidence is to throw yourselves upon their 
hospitality, bfor was there any departure from the simple manners of the 
country in this. At this day the fanner sets out on excursions quite as ex- 
tensive, without a para in his purse ; and the modern Moslem prophet of 
Tarshiha thus sends forth his apostles over this identical region. hTeither do 
they encumber themselves with two coats. They are accustomed to sleep in 
the garments they have on during the day ; and in this climate such plain 
people experience no inconvenience from it. They wear a coarse shoe, answer- 
ing to the sandal of the ancients, but never take two pair of them ; and 
although the staff is an invariable companion of all wayfarers, they are con- 
tent with om. Of course, such instructions’^ can have only a general appli- 
cation to those who go forth, not to neighbours of the same faith and nation, 
but to distant climes, and to heathen tribes, and under conditions wholly 
diverse from those of the fishermen of Galilee ; but there are general prin- 
ciples involved or implied, which should always be kept in mind by those who 
seek to carry the gospel to the masses of mankind either at home or abroad. 

Why do you suppose our Lord commanded the disciples to salute no man 
by the way?”^ This seems to be a departure from the general rule, to be- 
come all things to all men. Would it not appear very churlish and offensive 
to refuse the salam even of a stranger ? 

It would ; but I do not think that the prohibition extended so far. But 
the disciples were sent upon important and urgent business — ^they were ambas- 
sadors from their Lord and King—and were not to loiter by the way in idle 
conversation with friends whom they might chance to meet. The same is now 
required of special messengers. No doubt the customary salutations were 
formal and tedious, as they are now, particularly among Druses and other non- 
Christian sects, and consumed much valuable time. There is also such an 
amount of insincerity, fiatteiy, and falsehood in the terms of salutation pre- 
scribed by etiquette, that our Lord, who is truth itself, desired his representa- 
tives to dispense with them as far as possible,— perhaps tacitly to rebuke them. 
These ^^instructions” were also intended to reprove another propensity which 
an Oriental can scarcely resist, no matter how urgent his business. If he 
meets an acquaintance, he must stop and make an endless number of inquiries, 
and answer as many. If they come upon men making a bargain or discussing 
any other matter, they must pause and intrude their own ideas, and enter 
keenly into the business, though it in no wise concerns them; and, more 
especially, an Oriental can never resist the temptation to assist where accounts 
are being settled or money counted out The clink of coin has a positive fasci- 
nation to them. Now, the command of our Saviour strictly forbade all such 
loiterings. They would waste time, distract attention, and in many ways hin- 
der the prompt and faithful discharge of their important mission. 


^ Luke X. 4, 
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Fpon the same principle he forbade them to go from house to hoiise.^ The 
reason is very obvious to one acquainted with Oriental customs. When a 
stranger arrives in a village or an encampment, the neighbours, one after an- 
other, must invite him to eat with them. There is a strict etiquette about it, 
involving much ostentation and hypocrisy ; and a failure in the due observance 
of this system of hospitality is violently resented, and often leads to aliena- 
tions and feuds among iieighlmiu’s. It also consumes much time, causes un- 
usual distraction of mind, leads to levity, and every way counteracts the 
success of a spiritual mission. On these accounts the evangelists w’-ere to avoid 
these feasts : they w^ere sent, not to be honoured and feasted, but to call men 
to repentance, prepare the way of the Lord, and proclaim that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. They were, therefore, first to seek a becoming habitation 
to lodge in, and there abide until their work in that city was accomplished. 

Go not from house to house” was a most important precept, and all evan- 
gelists in our own country must act upon the spirit of it whenever they go 
forth to call men to repentance. 

Let us now turn southivard a little, and examine ’Ain el Mudowerah, the 
famous Round Fountain, which for a long time was supposed to mark the site 
of Capernaum, This Gennesaret was and is extremely well watered. There 
are fountains far up Wady Hamam, which irrigate the south-western part of 
it. The streams from Rubiidlyeh spread over the western side, and the Round 
Fountain waters the portion lying between it and the lake. Toward the north- 
w^est the Nahr ’Amfid, and the Leimuny from above Safed, cross the plain to 
the lake ; and the north-eastern part was anciently fertilized by the powerful 
fountains of Tabiga. Here is the Round Fountain, covered up with bushes 
and briers. Dr. Robinson correctly describes it as enclosed by a low circular 
wall of mason-work, forming a reservoir nearly a hundred feet in diameter. 
The water is perhaps two feet deep, beautifully limpid and sweet, bubbling 
up and fiowing out rapidly in a large stream to water the plain below.” 

Josephus thus boasts of the fertility of Gennesaret : Its nature is wonder- 
ful as well as its beauty. Its soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow 
upon it, and the inhabitants, accordingly, plant all sorts of trees there i for 
the temperature of the air is so well mixed, that it agrees very well with 
those several sorts ; particularly walnuts, which require the coldest air, fiourish 
there in vast plenty. One may call tins the ambition of Hatoe, where it 
forces those plants which are naturally enemies to one another to agree to- 
gether, It is a happy conjunction of the seasons, as if every one laid claim to 
this country ; for it not only nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruits beyond 
men’s expectations, but preserves them a great while. It supplies men with 
the principal fruits ; with grapes and figs continually during ten months of 
the year, and the rest of the fruits, as they become ripe, through the whole 
year ; for, besides the good temperature of the air, it is also watered from a 
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most fertile fountain. The people of the countiy call it Capernaum. Some 
have thought it a vein of the I^Tile, because it produces the Comcin fish, as 
well as that lake which is near Alexandria. The length of this country ex- 
tends itself along the bank of this lake, that bears the same name, for thirty 
furlongs, and is in breadth twenty ; and this is the nature of this place.” 

This extract shows, at least, the “ ambition” of the historian to magnify ]iis 
own country ; but it is very interesting, as a vivid contrast between wdiat this 
country was eighteen centuries ago and what it now is. The soil may be as 
good as ever, and the climate the same ; but wdiere are the walnuts, the Jigs, 
the olives, the grapes, and the other fruits coming on in their season the year 
round ? Alas ! all gone. The canal, too, from the fountain of Capernaum is 
broken, and there are no inhabitants to restore it, and to cultivate this “ ambi- 
tion of UTature.” 

The dimensions of the plain, as given by Josephus, are correct enough, 
though it is a little longer than thirty, and not quite twenty furlongs in breadth. 
In summer time all the streams which enter the plain disappear before they 
reach the lake. I once rode along the margin of the hvater from Mej del to 
’Ain et Tiny, and was often obliged to wade in the lake itself to get round 
sharp corners covered with bushes, and no brook of any sort or size at that 
season entered it from the plain. In winter and spring, however, lx)th the 
Ehbtidiyeh and the Leimdny send strong brooks across to the lake. This 
Leimuny, where it issues forth from the mountains, has uncovered an immense 
fomation of petrified cane and wood, such as I have seen in no other place. 
I carried away a donkey-load on one of my visits to this region. 

Gennesaret is now pre-eminently fruitful in thorns. They grow up among 
the grain, or the grain among them, and the reaper must pick the harvest 
out of the thorns,” as Job says the hungiy robber shall do with that of the 
foolish, whose habitation he suddenly cui-sed.^ 

Do you suppose that Job refers to gleaning out that which grows thus 
among thorns? They would certainly take all the rest first; and so tins 
threat would imply that the robbers would make thorough work of it, and 
leave nothing behind them, not even that w'hich grew among the thoras. 

There is another explanation possible. The farmers, after they have 
threshed out the grain, frequently lay it aside in the chaff in some private 
place near the floor, and cover it up with thorn-bushes, to keep it from being 
carried away or eaten by animals. Eobbers who found and seized this would 
literally take it from among thorns ; and the disappointment to the silly 
one” would be aggravated by the reflection that he had gathered and threshed 
it, and needed only a day of wind to make it ready for storing in his granary. 
These farmers all need the exhortation of Jeremiah : “ Break up your fallow 
groimd, and sow not among thorns.”^ They are too apt to neglect this ; and 
the thorns, springing up, choke the seed, so that it cannot come to maturity. 
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And nowhere is the ’Ain et Tiny (Fountain of the Fig), concerning which Dr. chaptek 
.Robinson has discoursed largely, and about which we shall haTe sonietliing 
to say by-and-by. 

Does it take name from these wild fig-bushes growing in the cliif above it '? ’Ain et 
Probably. Tliere may have been, and I suppose were, such there in the 
days of Josephus ; they are always foimd at such places. The Jewisli histo- 
rian, how^ever, does not mention this fountain, at least not under this name. 

According to the parable of our Lord, we may know^ that summer is nigh 
from this fig-tree, for his branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves.^ 

True ; but in this sheltered spot, six hundred feet below the level of the 
ocean, summer comes on. very early. The translator of my Josephus pauses 
to expound, in a note upon his assertion tliat fig-trees here yield fruit ten 
months in the year, that most difficult passage in Mark xi. 13, wdiere our 
Saviour is said to have sought figs on a tree near J enisalem at the time of 
the Passover, and found only leaves.. The explanation is, that they were 
old leaves which he saw, and old figs that had remained on all winter which Figs and 
he expected to find ; for he supposes that in Gennesaret figs must have remained 
on the trees all winter through. But, whatever may be the |rue solution of 
the difficulty, this will not pass ; for fig leaves are among the very earliest to 
fall in autumn, and no old leaves could have been found on a tree on Olivet in 
the month of April, though fresh ones certainly might. 

Have you met with any thing in this country which can clear aw'ay the 
oi seeking before the proper time for them ^ 

There is a kind of tree w'Mch bears a large green-coloured fig that ripens very 
early. I have plucked them in May, from trees on Lebanon, a hundred and 
fifty miles north of Jerusalem, and wiiere the trees are nearly a month later 
than in the south of Palestine ; it does not, therefore, seem impossible but that 
the same kind ^m^ht have had ripe figs at Easter, m the w^arm, sheltered 
ravines of Olivet. The meaning of the phrase, ‘^The time of figs bad not yet 
come,” may be that the ordinary season for them had not yet arrived, wiiich 
would be trae enough at any rate. The reason why be might legitimately ( so Ban-en 
to speak) seek fruit from this particular tree at that early day, wirs the osten- 
tatious show of leaves. The fig often comes with, or even before the leaves, 
and especially on the early kind. If there was no fruit on this leafy tree, it 
might justly be condemned as barren ; and hence the propriety of the lesson it 
was made to teach, — ^That those who put forth in profusion only the leaves of 
empty profession are nigh unto cursing. 

The objection that this tree did not belong to our Saviour, and therefore he 
had no right to take the fruit, is answered by a reference to the Mosaic law in 
such cases, Josephus thus expounds it : “You are not to prohibit those tliat Bight of 
pass by, when your fnuts are ripe, to touch them, hut to give them leave to fill 
themselves full of what you liave. ” And the custom of plucking ripe iigs, as 
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PARG? you pass by the orchards, is still universal in this country, especially from trees 
II- by the road side, and from all that are not enclosed. And^ after the ''feast of 
the Cross ” which occurs in September, the figs that remain on the trees are 
common property, and the poor have permission to enter the orchaids and 
gather all they can find. This singular custom seems to have come do^Yn from 
remote antiquity, and is in beautiful correspondence with the spixit of more 
than one of the precepts of Moses. 

Are Jarred fig-trees stih found, and does their fruitfulness depend greatly 
upon careful culture, as may he inferred from the parable in Luke xiii. 6-9 I 
Need of There are many such trees now ; and if the ground is not properly cultivated, 
culture, especially when the trees are young— as the one of the parable was, for only 
three years are mentioned— they do not bear at all ; and even when full grown 
they quickly fail and wither away if neglected. Those who expect to gather 
good crops of weU-flavoured figs are particularly attentive to their culture-not 
only do they plough and dig about them frequently, and manure them plenti- 
fully, but they carefully gather out the stones from the orchards, contrary to 
their general slovenly habits. But here come our mules, and we "will go on with 
them to Tabiga, where it will be more safe to spend the night than at this solitary 
> Ai-n et Tiny. Take notice, in passing, that this Fountain of the Fig comes out 
close to the lake, and on a level with the surface, and therefore could not have 
irrigated the plain of Gennesaret. Our path is in the channel of the ancient 
canal which conveyed the water from Tabiga westward to this plain. The bold 
bluff above, with its artificial Tell, was once occupied by a castle, bup,^I suppose, 
to command this pass round the lake, and also the road to Jfib Yusiif and Jisr 
Benat Yacobe. It is called Arreimeh, and, when occupied as a fort, no one 
could pass this way without permission from its commander. 

It has taken us just fifteen minutes from ’Ain et Tiny to these great foim- 
T^bigu. tains of Tabiga ; and while the sen^ants are pitching the tent and preparing 
dinner, we may ride on half an hour farther, to the site of Tell Hum. These 
Arabs seem never to leave this shore, for I always find jnst such an exposd of 
semi-black, semi-naked urchins to stare and grin at me : Dr. Eobinsou also 
mentions them. Traces of old buildings extend nearly all the way along the 
Ml Httm. shore from Tabiga to TeE Hfim, to which we must descend over these heaps of 
lava boulders which encumber the shore and the fields. Whatever we may 
conclude with regard to TeE Hfim, it is evident that there was onee a large town 
at this place. The shapeless remains are pEed up in utter confusion along the 
shore, extend up the hiE northward for at least fifty rods, and axe much more 
exteiiive and striking than those of any other ancient city on this pi^ of the 
lake. With two exceptions, the houses were aE huEt of basalt, (juite black, 
and very compact. Like all such ruins, the stones were rudely cut ; but like 
them also, they are preserved entire, and wEl remain so for thousands of years. 
The stone of this temple, synagogue, church, or whatever it may have been, ft 
a beautiful marble cut from the mountains yonder to the north-west, where it 
is seen in place, and very abundant. I think, with Dr. Eobinson, that the 
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eJifice was a syaagogiie, of the same age as those of Kiides, Kefr Buriam, cTtArrm 
Marone, and other places of Galilee ; the work, however, is more massive, and xxiv. 
in a liigher style than at any of the above named places. The site of this ' " 

building was much more exposed when I was here many years ago than it is at 
present, and I found more columns, entablatures, cornices, and other Iragments 
laid bare than can he seen now. Some of them were of a beautiful pale pink or 
rose-coloured marble. These Arabs have piled up the ruins into a few rickety 
lints for themselves and their cattle ; but when I was here in, 1848 there was not 
a human being in sight, and very probably he who comes here next spring will 
find it equally solitary. 

How iimiriantiy everything grows about it I These nettles and thistles are Luxuriant 
the largest, sharpest, and most obstinate we have yet encountered. veffeta- 

They will be still more so two months hence ; and no’svhere else will you see 
such magnificent oleanders as at the head of this lake. I saw clumps of them 
here twenty feet high, and a hundred in circumference, — one mass of rosy-red 
flowers — a blushing pyi*amid of exquisite loveliness. 

What can be more interesting ? A quiet ramble along the head of this 
sacred sea ! The blessed feet of Immanuel have hallowed every acre, and the 
eye of divine love has gazed a thousand times upon this fair expanse of lake 
and land. Oh ! it is surpassingly beautiful at this evening hour. Those Evening, 
western hills stretch their lengthening shadows over it, as loving motliers drop 
the gauzy curtains round the cradle of their sleeping babes. Gold must be the 
heart that throbs not with unwonted emotion. Son of God and Saviour of the 
world 1 with thee my thiinkful spirit seeks communion here on the threshold 
of thine earthly home. All things remind me of thy presence and thy love. 


There’s nothing bright above, below. 

From flowers that bloom to stars that fflow^ 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity.” 


And I am thankful that God, manifest in the flesh, selected this lonely, lovely 
shore for his dwelling-place, and sanctified it by his mighty miracles and deeds 
of divine mercy. I would not have it othei-wise ; and most sweet is it at this 
calm and meditative hour, — 


“ For twilight best 
Becomes even scenes the loveliest.” 

There is something spirituelle in the coming on of evening, — 

Kindly calling 
Earth’s many children to repose; 

While round the couch of nature falling. 

Gently the night’s soft curtains close.” 

As you seem to run into the poetic, listen to another lay, such as your soft 
muse in silk slippers never sang : — 
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“How pleasant to me thy deep blue \va\" 0 , 

0 Sea of Galilee! 

Bor the glorious One who came to save 
Hath often stood hy thee. 

Fair are the lakes in the land I Inve, 

Where pine and heather grow^ 

But thott hast loveliness above • 

Wliat nature can bestow. 

It is not that the wild gazelle 

Comes down to drink thy tide, . 

But He that was pierced to save from Iieli 
, V Oft wandered by thy side. 

Graceful around thee the mountains meet, 

Thou calm reposing sea; 

But ah! far more, the beautiful feet 
Of Jesus walked o’er thee. 

Those days are past~Bethsaida, where? 

Chorazin, where art tlion? 

His tent the wild Arab pitches there, 

The w'ild reed shades thy bro\v. 

Tell me, ye mouldering fragments, tell, 

Was the Saviour's city here ? 

Lifted to heaven, has it sunk to hell, 

With none to shed a tear? 

* 0 Saviour! gone to God’s right hand, 

Yet the same Saviour still, 

Graved on thy lieart is this lovely strand, 

And every fragrant hill.” 

Is it certam tliat Tell Hiim marks the site of Capernaum? 

Far from it ; but of that we will converse in our tent, at leisure after dinner. 

I feel more than usual interest in this inquiry about Capernaum. We know 
where the angel appeared unto Maiy—where our Lord was horn — ^v^here he 
spent nearly thirty years of his life before he commenced his public min- 
istiy — where he closed that ministry in death ; and we know, also, from what 
place he ascended on high after his resurrection from the dead ; and it seems 
as though I must find out the home where he resided most of the time while 
he manifested to men on earth the glory of the only begotten Son of God. 

There is at this day no occasion to enter on those inquiries wliich fix the 
site of Oapernaiiin to some spot at the head of this lake, for of this there is now no 
doubt ; and there are here but t'wo places whose claims are earnestly discussed, 
— Khan Minyeh, at ’Ain et Tiny, and this Tell Hum. Dr. Robinson has very 
learnedly argued in favour of the former, and I am slow to dissent from the con- 
clusions of such a man on a question of topography which he has so thoroughly 
studiedr But the truth must be told : he has not convinced me. I believe 
the Doctor fails in his main argument. He endeavours to prove that ’Ain et 
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apply to ’Ain et Tiny ? I think not ; and if not, then the whole argument ’Ain et 
Mis to the ground. In accounting /or the feHility of the plain of Gennesaretj 
the Jewish historian says, "It is 'watered by a fertilimig fountain, called for and 
Capernaum ” The Doctor, aware that ’ Ain et Tiny could not water the plain, against 
translates it " most potable fountain/’ and supposes that J osephus was not think- 
ing of irrigation, but of water to drink The Doctor, however, is alone in this 
rendering. ITo translator of Josephus, in any language, has thus made him 
speak of water to drink, when he is stating the reasons for the unparalleled 
fertility of d, plain. He could not have meant because ’Ain et Tiny is 

mt good water, while the whole lake itself lies within a few rods of it, and is 
sioeet and pleasant I can never abide this water of ’Ain et Tiny, but always 
drink that of the lake. When, however, the fountain is full and strong, it can 
be used. Still, Josephus could not have meant this fountain ; for, besides the 
lake, everywhere accessible, and actually used by all the dwellers on Gennes- 
aret, there are four streams of good water which cut across the plain from the 
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PART mountains to the lake, and half a dozen fountains in and around it, of far better 
water than this at Khan Minyeh. As, therefore, Josephus could not have 
meant to commend this for its potable qualities, so neither could he have men- 
tioned it because of its fertilizing the plain by irrigation : for Br. Robinson 
admits that it comes out on a level with the lake and close to it, so that it 
could not be made to irrigate an acre of the plain ; and, moreover, if it could 
be elevated high enough, there is not sufficient water to make it worth while, 
especially in the season of the year when irrigation is needed. The conclusion 
is irresistible that ’Ain et Tiny is mt the fountain of Capernaum, and Khau 
Minyeh, near it, does not mark the site of that city. 

Again, the argument for ’Ain et Tiny dra-wn from the fable about the Kile 
and the fish Coracinus will be found equally untenable. We may admit that 
this fish was actually found m the fountain of Capernaum, and that this is a 
valid reason why the Round Fountain near the south end of Gennesaret could 
not be it, as Br. Robinson observes ; but this is no evidence that ’Ain et Tiny is. 
Certain kinds of fish delight to come out of the lakes and rivers in cold weather 
to those fountains that are tq)id and slightly brackish, and they do so at more 
than one such fountain along the shores of this very lake, but mt to ’Ain et 
Springs of Tiny, — it has none of the qualities which attect them ; but these great springs 
Tabiga. Tabiga, where we are encamped, are one of their favomite places of resort, 
and I believe that here, in fact, is the fountain of Capemamn. It entirely 
meets every specification of Josephus, as to situation, quality, quantity, and 
office. They are at the head of the lake, and sufficiently copious to irrigate the 
plain. The cisterns by which the water was collected, and elevated to the 
proper height to flow along the canal, are still here ; the canal itself can be 
traced quite round the cliff to the plain, rendering it certain that the water was 
thus employed ; and, lastly, it is just such a fountain as would attract to it the 
fish from the lake, and there is no rival fountain to contest its claims in any of 
these essential attributes : there is, therefore, not another identification of an 
ancient site in this land more entirely to my mind than this. The fountain of 
Capernaum is at Tabiga. 

Tf,ii Hiini All tiiis, however, does not prove that Capernaum itself was at this precise 
!fte ^ Hfim. In the first place, I attach 

great weight to the name. IMm is the last syllable of Eefr na Mm, as it 
was anciently spelled, and it is a veiy common mode of curtailing old names to 
retain only the final syllable. Thus we have Zib for Achs/^, and Fik for 
Apheah, etc. In this instance Kefr has been changed to Tell—mhy, it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend, for there is no proper Tell at that site. Still, a deserted 
site is generally named Tell, but not Kefr (which is applied to a village) ; and, 
when Capernaum became a heap of rubbish, it would be quite natural for the 
Arabs to drop the Kefr, and call it simply Tell Hum; and this I believe they did. 
The ruins there are abundantly adequate to answer all the demands of her history, 
while those few foundations near Khan Minyeh are not. Ko one would think 
of them if he had not a theoiy to maintain which required them to represent 
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Capernaum. Ami, finttlly, in this connection, it seems to me that more import- cm n'l. 
mice should be attached to native tradition in this case than the Doctor is ‘ 
willing to accord. So far as I can disco s’er, after spending many weeks in this 
neighbourhood off and on for a quarter of a century, the invariable tradition of 
the Arabs and the J ews fixes Capernaum at Tell Hhm, and I believe correctly. 

It is very necessary to remark that J Ovsephus does not locate either the foiin- caper* 
tain or the village of Capernaum wUkm the plain of Gennesaret. It is Dr. 
Robinson that does this, by drawing his own inferences from certain passages in 
the Gospels. But it is an obvious remark that the Evangelists had no thought 
of giving topographical indications, while Josephus, on the contrary, w^is 
writing a laboured scenic description, and we should expect to find more light 
on this question in the latter than in the former ; and this is the fact. And, 
moreover, the passages in the Gospels referred to admit, not to say require, an 
explanation in entire accordance with the supposition that Tell Hum marks 
the site of Capernaum. The notices wdiich bear upon this question are 
contained in the various accounts of the feeding of the five thousand, given in 
Matthew xiv., Mark vi., John vi., and Luke ix. This miracle wms regarded by 
all the Evangelists as one of great importance ; and as they, in their different 
Jiarratives, have mentioned Capernaum and Bethsaida in such connections and 
relations as to have occasioned no small perplexity to sacred geographers, and 
finally led to the invention of a second Bethsaida at the head of this lake, we may 
be excused for developing our own ideas on the subject mth some particularity of 
detail. But as we shall pass the very site where, I believe, the miracle was wrought, 
during our ride to-morrow morning, we had better postpone the discussion until 
we see the scene and the scenery ; it will, however, necessarily thro'w light upon 
the questions we have been canvassing to-night, and, as I believe, add materi- 
ally to the evidence that Tell Hum is the true site of Capernaum. 

Admitting this, what do you make of the ruins at ’Ain et Tiny ? 

They may, perha|)s, mark the site of old Chinneroth. The greatest objection Ain et 
that occurs to me is the inconsiderable amount of them. Chinneroth was given ^ ^ 
to ilTaphtali ; and from it both this plain and lake may have derived their names, chiime- 
for Genasliiir and Gennesaret are only different forms of Chinneroth, or Cinne- 
roth — ^in Maccabees it is written Geiiasor, and also Hasor ; and what more 
likely than that this city was on this plain, and gave name to it, and the lake 
also ? I am aware that nmny entertain the idea that the predecessor of the 
city of Tiberias was Chinneroth ; and it may have been so, but I think not. We 
tnay examine this point on the ground, and for the present rest on the sug- 
gestion that Chiiineroth stood at the head of the pretty plain to which it gave 
name. 

TeU Hum being Capernaum, and Khan Minyeh Chinneroth, what do you 
make of this Tabiga? 

It was the grand manufacturing suburb of Capernaum, and hence the foim- Tabi-a. 
tains took name from the city. Here were the mills, not only for it, but for 
all the neighbourhood, as is now the case. So also the potteries, tanneries, and 
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PAKT other operations of this sort, would be clustered around these great foimtains ; 
and the traces of the necessary buildings may be seen all around us. I even 
Taunuig. <iorive the name Tabiga from this business of tamiing, Tabiga, or Tabaga, is 
nearly identical with Dahhaga, the Arabic name for tanneiy ; and, no doubt, 
the tanneries of Capernaum were actually at these fountains, whatever may be 
true in regard to the name. And if a city should again arise in this vicinity, 
the tanneries belonging to it would certainly be located here, for the water is 
precisely the kind best adapted to that business. 

As there is considerable marshy land about this Tabiga, may not this account 
for the prevalence of fevers at Capernaum? for here it was, of course, that 
Petefs wife’s mother lay sick of a fever.^ 

Fevers of a very mahgnant type are still prevalent, particularly in summer 
and autumn ; owing, no doubt, to the extreme heat acting upon these marshy 
plains, such as the Bhtaiha, at the influx of the Jordan. 

It must have been in this neighbourhood that oiur Lord was so pressed by 
the multitudes who flocked from aU parts to hear him, that he was obliged to 
enter a ship, and have it thrust out a little from the shore, that from thence 
he might address them without interruption. 

Fo doubt ; and I was delighted to find small creeks or inlets between this 
and Tell Hfrm, where the shig> could ride in safety only a few feet from the 
shore, and where the multitudes, seated on both sides, and before the boat, 
could listen without distraction or fatigue. As if on puri)ose to fui’iiish seats, 
the shore, on both sides of these narrow inlets, is piled up with smooth boulders 
of basalt. Somewhere hereabouts, also, Andrew and Peter were casting their 
nets into the sea, when our Lord, passing by, called them to follow him, and 
become fishers of men. And in one of these identical inlets, James, the son 
of Zebedee, and John his brother, were mending their nets, when they, being 
also called, immediately left the ship and their father Zebedee, and followed 
Jesus.2 Here, yes, right here, began that organhiation which has spread over 
the earth and revolutionized the world. Viewed in this relation, is there a 
spot on earth that can rival this in interest? 


Creeks at 
Tell Haul. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 


Flocks in winter. David and Sanl — Castoms. 

Aral) liousos — Roofs. Mizpeh — Jacob and Laban — Customs. 

Sites of Cborazia, Betbsaidti, &c. Jacob and Esau. 

Plain of Bntalbn Feeding five tbonsand-— Scene of tlie mf- 

Bistrict of Jaukn, anciently Golan, and racle. 

Gaulanitis. Storms on tlic lake. 

Bedawin chief and cnstoins. Gensa or Gergesha— Gadara. 

'J'lie Janlan—appearance, ruins, -wood, &c. Scene of the miracle. 

Thursday, March 23d. 

I PEOHisE you a luost interesting ride to-day, and, while the loads go directly Route, 
along the shore to the entrance of the Jordan, we will ascend toward the 
north-east for half an hour, to visit the site of Chorazin. This triangular part 
of Kaphtali, between the north-western corner of the lake and Jisr Benat 
Yacobe, has ever been a wild, semi-deserted region, destitute of water, of trees, 
and of human habitations ; and, of course, there are no mins of importance 
upon it. It is, however, a fine pasture-field for the flocks of the Arabs, and Flocks in 
I found it covered, in raid-winter, with camels and cattle from the cold 
Jauian. Those parts adjacent to the shore have neither snow nor frost, and 
are clothed with grass and flowers in January ; but the ascent is very great, — 
not less than two thousand feet at the highest part of the road, and much 
higher west of it toward Safed., where the hills are often buried under deep 
snow. The flocks and their shepherds can, therefore, pass from winter to 
summer in an hour, and for several months can graduate their range so as to 
enjoy just the temperature which is most agreeable to their testes. In May, 
however, the pasturage dries up, water fails, and the heat sends the flocks and 
herds to the higher and colder regions east of the J ordan. It is a ride of four 
irours from Khan Minjeh to the bridge, most of the distance over rough black 
basalt, interspersed in a few places with a white marble, intensely hard, and 
sufficiently compact to take a beautiful polish. Jub Yusuf— Well of Joseph Weii of 
— ^where Moslem tradition locates tlie pit in which that unfortunate lad was Joseph, 
cast by his envious brethren, is midway between the lake and the bridge. 

The khan there is like this of Minyeh, but not so dilapidated, though equally 


* [In tills chapter our author visits the site of Chorazin; states his reasons for believing in 
but one Bethsaida, built, however, partly on each side of the Jordan; describes the little plain 
of Butaiha, on the north-east of the lake; gives a full account of the upland district of Jauian, 
formerly Golan and Gaulanitis, lying to the eastward; and fixes on Gersa, or Kerza, as the 
scene of the miracle, in the country of tlie Gergashites, where the devils were sent into the 
herd of swine. In this chapter we have omitted, in this edition, a few paragraydis not essential 
to the object of the work.—Ei).] 
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deserted. Indeed, there is not an inhabited house in the entire region. Th- 
land, however, is fertile, and in some coining day of peace and prosperity it 
will be a pictnresqxie, fruitful, and most healthy province. 

Before we pass entirely away from this vicinity, I wish to inquire whether 
there is anything in the construction of modern Arab houses to explain the 
manner in which the man sick of the palsy was placed at the feet of Jesus. 
I have never been able to understand it. 



AN ARAn nOUSK. 


The record in Mark ii. 1-12 and Luke v. lS-26 states that there was such a 
dense crowd around our Lord that the four men could not force their way 
through it, and therefore they went to the roof of the house, broke up part 
of it, and let down the sick man from above. The following considerations 
may make this act intelligible. We must banish from our minds every form 
of European or American houses. Those of Capernaum, as is evident from 
the ruins, were, like those of modem villages in this same region, low, 
'oery low, with flat roofs, reached by a stairway from the yard or court. 
Jesus probably stood in the open and the crowd were around and in 

front of him. Those who carried the paralytic, not being able to come at him 
for the press, ascended to the roof, removed so much of it as was necessary, 
and let down their patient through the aperture. Examine one of these 
houses, and you will see at once that the thing is natural, and easy to be accom- 
plished. The roof is only a few feet high, and by stooping down, and holding 
the corners of the couch— merely a thickly-padded quilt, as at present in this 
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region— they conid let down the sick man without any apparatus of ropes or ciiavter 
cords to assist them. And thus, I suppose, they did. The w'hole affair was 
the extemporaneous device of plain peasants, accustomed to open their roofs, 
and let down grain, straw, and other articles, as they still do in this 
country. 

The only difficulty in this explanation is to understand how they could The para- 
break up the roof without sending dowm such a shower of dust as to incommode 
our Lord and those around him. I have often seen it done, and have done it ' 
myself to houses in Lebanon ; but there is always more dust made than is 
agreeable. The materials now employed are beams about three feet apart, 
across which short sticks are arranged close together, and covered with the 
thickly-matted thorn-bush called heUan, Over this is spread a coat of stiff 
mortar, and then comes the marl or earth wdiich makes the roof. JSTow it is 
easy to remove any part of this without injuring the rest. iJso objection, 
therefore, would be made on this score by the owners of the house. They had 
merely to scrape back the earth from a portion of the roof over the lewmi, 
take up the thorns and the short sticks, and let down the couch between the 
beams at the very feet of Jesus. The end achieved, they could speedily 
restore the roof as it was before. I have the impression, however, that the 
covering, at least of the hwan, was not made of earth, but of materials ml^re 
easily taken up. It may have been merely of coarse matting, like the walls 
and roofs of Turkman huts ; or it may have been made of boards, or even 
stone slabs (and such I have seen), that could be quickly removed. All that 
is necessaiy, however, for us to know is, that the roof was flat, low, easily 
reached, and easily opened, so as to let down the couch of the sick man ; and 
ail these points are rendered intelligible by an acquaintance with modern 
houses in the villages of Palestine* 

But we must now make our way more to the east, across this Wady Nashif, 
as I hear it called by the Bedawan. It runs directly down to the lake on the 
east side of Tell Hffm, and Khorazy lies over against us in that side valley 
which joins Wady Nashif directly below us. We may as well w^alk over these 
basaltic boulders, and each one take care of himself and horse as best he can. 

And here we are among the shapeless heaps of Chorazin, which attest most Kuinsof 
impressively the fulfilment of that prophetic curse of the Son of God. I have Oiioraain. 
scarcely a doubt about the correctness of the identification, although Dr. 

Kobinson rejects it, almost with contempt. But the name, Khorazy, is 
nearly the Arabic for Chorazin ; the situation— two miles north of Tell Hffia 
—is just where we might expect to find it ; the ruins are quite adequate to 
answer the demands of history ; and there is no rival siie. I am utterly at a 
loss, therefore, to discover any other reason for rejecting it, but that its 
location at this point might seem to favour the claims of Tell Hfim to be 
Capernaum. To me, how'ever, this is an additional evidence of the correct- 
ness of the identification in both cases. But we must leave the discussion 
of such questions to those who have leisure and learning, and turn down to 
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the south-east, over this vast field of black basalt, to visit the equally prostrate 
Bethsaida. Both fell beneath the same -woe, and both have long been lost 
Bethsaida. to the student and traveller. I am still in doubt as to the actual site of 
Bethsaida. The name is now generally affixed, in maps, to a Tell a short 
distance up the Jordan, on the east side; but the only ruins of importance 
are below, along the foot of the hills bordering the vale of the Jordan, and at 
its debouchure on the west side. When I was here in 1855, the Bedawin in 
the Butaiha applied the name Bethsaida to a bank on the shore of the lake, 
%vhich is distinguished by a few palm-trees ; and in some modern maps this 
site is called Misadiyeh, a derivative from the same root as Bethsaida, both 
having reference to fishing, Mesady, however, is the name of a site on the 
rocky hill west of the Jordan, and higher up the gorge. Doubtless the city 
of Andrew and Peter derived its name from this act and occupation of fishing ; 
and, therefore, it is nearly certain that it was located on the shore, and not 
several miles from it, at the Tell to which the name is now affixed. Josephus 
also says that it was at the entrance of the Jordan into the lake. 

I call your attention, in passing, to these remains of ancient buildings on 
the west side of the river, because we shall have occasion to refer to them here- 
after. They mark that part of Bethsaida which was, as I suppose, on the 
west bank of the Jordan, and, of course, in Galilee ; while those on the east be- 
long to that part which Philip repaired and called Julias. We shall come among 
them after crossing the river, which we might do on the sand-bar along the 
margin of the lake ; but I prefer the ford above, where the bottom is less 
marshy. ■: ^ • ■ 

liutfaiotis. Again we meet the mire-loving buffaloes, and they seem as fond of the mud 
as the very swine. 

They are ; and when they cannot find a marsh they bathe in pure water. 

I once ascended Olympus above Brusa, and near the very top buffaloes were 
lying in a pool of ice-water, collected from the surrounding snow-banks ; and 
they appeared to enjoy this cold bath as much as these do this black mud. 
Josephus’ By the way, it was just here that Josephus fought the Romans under Sylla ; 
Battle w ith concerning which battle he says, with his usual vanity, “ I would have per- 
Romans. formed great things that day if a certain fate had not been my hinderance ; 
for the horse on which I rode, and upon whose back I fought, fell into a quag- 
mire, and threw me on the ground, and I was bniised on my wrist, and was 
carried into a certain village called Caphernome or Capernaum.” ^ This para- 
graph is not only curious in itself, but it confirms the idea that Capernaum 
was at Tell H Cim, and that it was then only a village. But turn up to the 
margin of this marsh along the foot of the hill, or you will encounter that 
certain fate which hindered Josephus from doing great exploits against Sylla. 
These black spongy places are treacherous to the last degree, as David appears 
to have found by sad experience ; for he speaks of sinking in deep mire to 
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PLAIN OF BFTAIITA, 

which there was no bottom. It is a citrious fact that d 0 , rooky, and moim- 
tainous as this country is, yet it abounds in bogs and quagmires to an extra- 
ordinary extent. The rivers of Damascus all subside into vast swamps : the swanji»«-. 
Oroiites creeps through them fiom B,iblah to Antioch. The Jordan does the 
same from Dan to Tiberias. The Kishon and the JSfaamany find their way to 
the Bay of Acre through bottomless marshes, and so does the Zerka or Crocodile 
Eiver at Caesarea, the Abu Zabura, the Kanah, the Falej, and the Aujeh, 
between that city and Jaffa. David w\as therefore perfectly familiar with these 
deceitful and dangerous pits, and could speak of them from painful personal 
.experience. 

Here Ave are at the ford, and though the water is not deep, the bottom is 
rocky ; and there down goes the mule, with all our bedding and wardrobe, into 
the liver. This certain fate,” however, is less painful than that of Josephus ; 
and, as the day is clear and warm, we shall be able to sun and dry everything 
before night. And now we have the flowery but rather muddy Eutaiiia Pkiin of 
through which to saunter for two hours. Dr. Robinson says correctly that it 
resembles Gennesaret— the one on the north-west, and the other along the 
north-east shore of the lake, both well watered and extremely fertile, and also 
both very unhealthy. The Butaiha has the largest and most permanent 
brooks, Germesaret the most numerous and largest fountains. I can confirm 
the statement of Burkliardt, that the Ai*abs of Butaiha have the earliest 
cucumbers and melons in all this region. I once visited it in early spring 
with a guide from Safed, who came, according to custom, to load his mules 
with these vegetables for the marlcet in that town. The vines are already 
up and spreading rapidly ; and there comes the gardener with a basket of 
cucumbers to sen,~which, of course, we will purchase for our salad in the 
evening. 


LOIXlIi AT BUTAIHA. 

And that is the lodge, I suppose, which Isaiah speaks of ; just as the frail, Lodge m 
temporary thing suggested that sad complaint of the prophet, “ The daughter 
of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of encumbers.”^ 



^ Isiiiali i. b. 
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PART Fo doubt ; but the true point of the comparison mil not appear until the 
crop is over, and the lodge forsaken by the keeper. Then the poles fall down, 
or lean every way, and those green boughs with which it is shaded will 
have been scattered by the wind, leaving only a ragged, sprawling wreck, 
— a most affecting type of utter desolation — ^^as Sodom, and like unto 6 f 0 - 
morrah.” 

If this is the Julias which Philip built, and named in honour of the daughter 
of Cjesar, it was certainly no great compliment. 

And yet Josephus says he advanced it to the dignity of a city, both by the 
number of inhabitants it contained and its other grandeur of which grandeur 
nothing now” remains but these heaps of unmeaning rubbish. The fact is, that 
the Jewish historian is not to be trusted in such matters. I have visited all 
the cities which Philip is said to have built, and there neither is, nor could 
have been, much of royal magnificence about them. This is a fair specimen ; 
and though Bogana and Seleiicia were somewdiat larger, they could never 
have been anything more than agricultural villages. I suppose Philip re- 
paired and enlarged this part of Bethsaida in order to detach it from Galilee, 
and to secure to himself this rich plain of Biitaiha, which appertained to it. 

As we have leisure enough while sauntering down this fiow^ery plain, I should 
j;iuian, ov like to hear some account of this Jaulan above us. It is the Golan of the 
Golan. Hebrews, the Gaulanitis of the Greeks, and yet is almost an utter blank on 
our maps and in books of travel. 

I have repeatedly explored parts of it, and once rode through it lengthwise 
from Hermon to the Jermuk. With a pleasant party of friends I started 
from Banias on the morning of February 2Sth, to visit first the ruins at Seid 
Yehuda. After examining these interesting remains of antiquity, we ascended 
the basaltic hills eastward for more than an hour, to Bujan, the Bogana of 
Philip. The surrounding country was once well cultivated, as appears evident 
from the broken terraces along the sides of the mountain ; but at present it 
is absolutely deserted by all except lawless Bedawin. The view from Sujan 
over the Huleh and' the surrounding regions is magnificent, and I imagine 
that one great attraction of the place was its cool and healthy atmosphere. 
From Sujan we wandered upward and eastward over vast fields of lava, without 
road, or even path, for; more than an hour, to Skaik, probably the Sacaca 
mentioned by Ptolemy. It i^ one of the largest ruins in Gaulanitis, and was 
better built than most cities of this region. My aneroid marked 2670 feet 
for the elevation of this site; and we found the air clear, cold, and bracing. 
Skaik w'as inhabited until modern times, and celebrated as the general 
rendezvous and point of departure for caravans to the east and south; 
andtheexistingremains of vast cisterns and caravanserais show” that ample 
provision had been made for the accommodation of these large trading 
companies. 
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Half an hour south by west from Skaik is a large and very ancient ruin, cHAPTKa 
called Summakah. This word seems to contain the elements of Samachonitis, ‘ 
the Greek name for the Huleh. It is, however, pronounced as though written sunima- 
with a koff (guttural k) instead of haf ; and in that case it is the name for the 
bush stlmmak, the sumach of the tanner. Whatever be the origin and rela- 
tions of the name, the position is beautiful, and it is supplied with a fme 
spring of water, flowing out from the base of the hiU. Half an hour farther 
south are mins called Joaiza ; and there we encamped for the night, near the Jonixa. 
tent of the Emeer Hussein el EMle — the supreme chief of all the Arabs in that 
part of the Jaulan. He is a young man of quiet manners and modest deport- a trutiiiui 
ment, of feiv 'words, but sincere and truthful— all remarkable exceptions in 
Ills race and station. He traces his pedigree back directly to Mohammed, 
and the highest sheikhs and emeei-s of the Jaulan kiss his hand in acknowledg- 
ment of his superior rank. We 'W'ere received with great respect ; fresh coffee patn- 
was roasted, and a sheep brought up, slaughtered, and quickly cooked before 
our tent, and the extemporaneous feast spread for us in presence of the emeer. ‘ 
Though he did not literally run to the herd and bring it himself, others did at 
his bidding, and the whole affair brought the patriarch Abraham most vividly 
to mind. Like our emeer, he dwelt in tents, and his dependants were 
encamped about Min with their flocks and herds. 

There were not more than thirty tents at this encampment ; and, upon 
inquiry, I foimd, to my surprise, that the people were nearly all the slaves of 
the emeer. They and their ancestors have belonged to his family for so many 
generations that all trace of their real origin is lost. Their complexion also 
has softened into the bronze of the genuine Arab, and the Negro features are 
almost obliterated. The tme Bedawin, however, never intermarry with them, 
though the villagers and artisans who settle among them occasionally do. They Home- 
are the property of the emeer in a restricted sense, and so are the flocks and bom 
herds which they are permitted to hold ; and he does not hesitate to take wiiat 
he Wyants, nor can they refuse his demands, whatever they may be. But then 
custom, or law, or both, utterly forbids him to sell them. I inquired into all 
these matters the next day as we rode through the country imder the protec- 
tion and guidance of his head servant, who reminded me constantly of 

Eliezer of Damascus.” In answer to my question, he exclaimed, in indig- 
nant surprise, ‘‘ Sell us ! istugfar Allah— Godi forbid ! ” They are, in fact, 
the Iiome-born serv'ants of the veiy ancient house ot El Ftidie ; and, dike the 
three hundred and eighteen in Abraham’s family, they are his warriors in 
times of need, — ^which, in one way or another, happens almost daily. They seem 
to be attached to the emeer, or rather, perhaps, to his family name, rank, 
power, and honour. Their own honom', safety, and influence all depend upon 
Mm. I was almost startled to find that the emeer was entirely governed by 
one of his own slaves. He does nothing of himself ; and this modem Eliezer An Eiieztjr 
not only disposes of his master’s goods, but manages the affairs of government Uanius- 
very much as he pleases. Ail the Arabs of the Huleh and Jaulan greatly fear 
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PAHT and court this chief servant. He is shrewd, efficient, and sometimes cruel ; 
nor is any maffis life safe if its owner becomes obnoxious to IMaster Hank. But 
a truce to him and Ms master. Other matters about this encampment of 
genuine Islimaeiites were equally interesting. 

Gatherins^ In the evening the flocks began to concentrate around this J oaiza from every 
(if flocks, part of the surrounding desert. It was a noisy, lively, and really beautiful 
scene. The young donkeys, calves, kids, and lambs, that had been kept up 
during the day, now let out from the folds, rushed bleating and braying 
every way, seeking their parents. They were finally shut in, and everytliing 
in the camp became quiet except the dogs. These kept up an incessant and 
angry barking all night long; and I understood that there were supposed 
to be robbers lurking about, who, but for these watchful sentinels, would carry 
off lambs, and even camels, from the outskiits of the encampment. 

Bcflasviti These dogs of the Bedawin are extremely fierce, and it is not a little 
dangerous, as I have repeatedly experienced, to come upon an encampment in 
the night. They are an indispensable part of the shepherd’s equipage, and 
Ccmntry appear to have been so even in the time of J ob. And, by the way, this J aulan 
QirioXi. was Job’s country. His flocks and herds roamed over these same wild 
''‘walks,” and were exposed to the very same dangers that now 'task the 
courage of these Arab shepherds. In these inaccessible ravines were tlie 
lion’s den, the tiger’s lair, and pits for bears and wolves ; and across these 
vast plateaus the flying bands of Sabean robbers roved in search of plunder. 
The countiy, the people, the manners and customs, remain unchanged from 
remote antiquity. Job was a great emeer of the Hauran ; and if he were 
there now, he might find the same kind of enemies to plunder and kill, and even 
natural phenomena very similar to the great fire that burnt up the sheep, and 
the mighty wind from the wilderness that overturned the houses of his chil- 
dren. Destructive fires often sweep over the desert, and angiy hurricanes 
liurl to the girnffid the habitations of man. I would not, however, be under- 
stood to bring down the patient man of Uz to a level with the modern emeers 
of Arabia. He was an agriculturist as well as shepherd ; an honest man, and 
not a robber ; one that feared God and eschewed evil, and not a ffinatical 
follower of the false prophet. 

and The night air at Joaiza was keen and cold ; indeed, there was a sharp frost, 
ijoat and ice appeared on all the little pools about the camp. J acob had experi- 
ence of such alternations between blazing sun and biting frost. “ In the day 
the drought consumed me, and the frost by night, and my sleep departed from 
me,” was the indignant reply to his avaricious father-in-law,^ In the present 
case the cold was owing mainly to the great elevation of the Jaiiian— not less, 
on an average, than two thousand five hundred feet above the sea. It is a gi^and 
volcanic plateau, comparatively level, but with a line of singular tells running 
from Hermon southward to the Jermiik. The first is Tell Ahmar, south of 
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Lake Phiala, Three milej^ south of this is Tell Sheikha, then Tell Bfxrtii, cHArTi-ji 
next the great double Tell Arameiii—the north peak called Aram, and the 
south Abu Kidy. About four miles farther south is Tell Yusuf, and next it 
Tell el Klianzir. Tell el Fams is the last and the loftiest of the list. Few 
persons, I presume, ever ride over the hills of Galilee without admiring these 
tall, sugar4oaf land-marks on the eastern side of the Jordan, and wishing to Su^jar-ioaf 
know their names and character. To such, at least, the above list will be 
satisfactory ; and the oidy additional statement I have to make in regard to 
them is, that, though seen at such a great distance they appear small, they are, 
in reality, rough volcanic mounts^ and some of them very respectable moun- 
tains. Beyond them, eastward and southward, stretch the vast and fertile 
plains of the Hauran, now and always the gi-anary of Central Syria and 
Northern Arabia. The Jaulan, however, is entirely given up to pasturage, 
and, from the nature of the soil and climate, it will continue to be so, 
although there are places which might be cultivated with any kind of grain, 
and orchards would flourish everywhere. It is exceedingly well watered in 
all parts, except the region between the Lakes PMala and Tiberias. There 
the fountains and streams dry up early in spring, and the weaiy traveller 
must cany liis water-bottle with him if he wordd not be ^‘consumed with 
drought.” 

We started early next morning with a letter and guide from the emeer to Fields of 
Sheikh Fareij, whose camp was somewhere, about a day^s journey in the 
desert southward of Joaiza. In that general direction our guide led us across 
endless fields of lava, and most of the time without any road that I could see, 
or my horse either. We crossed many tracks, however, which led down to the 
Huleh, to Jisr Benat Yacobe, and to this Butaiha, and encountered numerous 
wadies, some shallow, others deep and ugly, which descend to the J ordan and 
the lakes. For the first hour we were surrounded by the droves and flocks of 
the emeer, and I noticed a shepherd kindly carrying in his '‘aha a new-born 
lamb, and a woman sedulously teaching a young calf what its mouth was made 
for, and how to manage its spasmodic legs. Such acts not only remind one of 
the patriarchs who dwelt in tents and tended cattle, but also of that Good 
Shepherd from whose bosom no enemy shall ever be able to pluck even the 
weakest lambkin of the flock. 

Two miles from Joaiza I took bearings” from an elevated site, called Sin- 
diana ; and a mile farther south is the pretty Tell Belwa, with a min upon, and Rmus. 
a wady descending from it toward the Jordan. Three miles farther we came 
to Thuban and Xefr Neffakh, both very large ruins, but particularly the latter, 
which exhibits an enormous mass of prostrate houses. After this we wan- 
dered about over broken ground for an hour in search of a Turkman sheikh, 
and found his camp hid away in ,Wady Ghadariyeh, which joins, lower down, 
the far greater one of Euzzaniyeh. This wady has many tributaries and much 
water, and here, -where it enters the Butaiha, is called Em el ’Ajaj, and also 
Wady Sulam, incorrectly written Srniam on maps. Having procui'ed a guide, 
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PAM we reached Seiukiar—the Seleucia of Phiiip-~in half an hour. The ruins of 
this place are extensive/ hut the position does not accord very well with the 
statements of Josephus. He, however, had never visited it, and spoke at 
random, as he often does in regard to matters with which he was not person- 
ally acquainted. Directly south is a place called ’Ain Selukia, froni a coh 
lection of fountains -whose water flows west, and unites with Wady Euz- 
zaniyeh. We had some difficulty in crossing another deep wady/ about a 
mile farther south, named Tellaiya, from a number of low telU^ a fe-w miles 
east of our line of march. This Tellaiya may be the same that enters the 
Butaiha to the east of us, and is called Balia by Br. Robinson. It has cut a 
deep channel through the hard lava, and a fine stream of water rattles over its 
rocky bed. 

Down to this Wady Tellaiya the coimtiy had been more or less wooded. 
Though the oaks that cover the hills south of Banias and ’ Ainfit gradually be- 
come more and more rare, smaller also, and more scraggy, still they ai‘e found, 
solitary or in groups, quite to the wady ; but south of it they disappear alto- 
gether, and the country is naked and cheerless. So, also, the flocks became 
more rare; indeed, for many miles saw none, although the pasturage is 
equally good, and water even more abundant than farther noith. Lh^ely little 
brooks crossed our track every five minutes ; but I suppose this deserted 
region is a sort of neutral territory between the northern and southern tribes, 
who are not always on such terms as render it safe to be caught too far away 
from their friends. 

Ra^'ine of We Tvere obliged to make a long detour to the east, in order to get romid 
jennaiah. the impracticable gorge of the Jermaiah— that wady which comes down to the 
lake near the south-eastern comer of the Butaiha. It is the largest and most 
savage of all the ravines into which we looked during om' ride of nine hours, 
and is said to be the chosen resort of leopards, wolves, hyenasy boars, and other 
Game wild animals. In fact, the whole Gaulamtis abomids in game. We saw many 
gazelles, and another species of deer, called waal, considerably larger and more 
like our American deer ; partridges also, and grouse, ducks, geese, cranes, and 
pelicans delight in these solitudes, which their grand enemy, man, rarely 
invadesy or if he does, has too many causes of solicitude to admit of delay, or 
to make it safe to have the crack of his musket heard. 

After heading Wady Jermaiah we turned nearly west, down- a gentle declivity 
for half an hour, and then came to a large min caUed Eunaitera ; not that of 
the same name on the road to Damascus from Jisr Benat Yacobe, but one 
more ancient, and much larger tlian that ever wasi ^hii Jaiiian is the name 
of a well-known ruin to the east of this,, and I suppose it marks the site of the 
Biblical Golaii, from which this province takes its name. There is also a 
Khurbet Saida some distance to the east of our track, but no Beit Saida. 
From Eunaitera to Ehurbet Arba’in— 'A/m of fortg-As, half an hour. This 
city was originally well built for a place where no stone but basalt is found, 
and it must have been inhabited until a comparatively recent period. Crossing 
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a smooth and fertile plain for some two mileSj we plunged abruptly into the chapt'kk 
gortre of Wady Slmkaiyif by an almost perpendicular path, down -which our 
animals slid rather than walked, greatly to their annoyance and our amuse- 
ment ; and here we found Sheikh Fareij, with his large camp, hid away so 
lierfectlj that it could not be seen until one is directly above it. Our nine 
hours’ ri«le had made us all weary, and we gladly pitched our tent near that 
of the sheikli. He was not then at home, but a brother supplied his place, 
with a boisterous and ratlier ostentatious welcome. He berated our guide for 
bringing guests at an liour so late that it was impossible to give them such a 
reception and feast as were becoming. The sheep were all at a distance, and 
none could he got to sacrifice in honour of the occasion, and the jDarties, until 
morning, etc., etc. I assured him that we had all necessary x)rovision for 
ourselves, and needed only provender for the horses. This was speedily 
bi'ought, and everything arranged to our mutual satisfaction. 

Just after our arrival a knot of Arabs gathered round the sheikh’s tent, in ^ rescue, 
earnest and angiy discussion, and I felt rather anxious to know whether or 
not we were tlie subject of controversy. Upon inquiry, it appeared that some 
of the sheikh’s men had fallen in with a party of robbers that morning, who 
were dri\ing off the cattle of these poor peasants who cultivate this Butaiha, 
and, after a skinnish -with them, succeeded in rescuing the stolen cattle, and 
brought them into their camp. The owners had come to claim their propeziy, 
and the rescuers demanded four hundred piastres before they would give them 
up. The case was brought before the sheikh, who ordered them to be restored 
without ransom ; and, of coui’se, there was grumbling on one side, and loud 
thanks on the other. 

T noticed, at all the encampments which we passed, that the sheikh’s tent spear in 
was distinguished from the rest by a tall spear stuck upright in the ground in 
front of it; and it is the custom, when a party is out on an excursion forwent 
robbeiy or for war, that when they halt to rest, the spot where the chief reclines 
or sleeps is thus designated. So Saul, when he lay sleeping, had his spear 
stuck in the gi'ound at his bolster, and Abner and the people lay round about 
hira.^ The whole of that scene is eminently Oriental and perfectly natdral, 
even to the deep sleep into which all had fallen, so that David and Abishai 
could walk among them in safety. The Arabs sleep heavily, especially when 
fatigued. Often, when travelling, my muleteers and ser\^ants have resolved 
to watch by turns in places thought to be dangerous ; but in every instance I 
soon found them fast asleep, and generally their slumbers were so profound 
that I could not only walk among them without their waking, but might have 
taken the very ^aba with which they were covered. Then the erase of water erase of 
at Saul’s head is in exact accordance with the customs of the people at this 
day. lJ?'o one ventures to travel over these deserts without his erase of water, 
and it is very common to place one at the “bolster,” so that the owner can 
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reach it during the night. The Arabs eat their dinner in the evening, and it 
is generally of such a nature as to create thirst ; and the quantity of water 
which they drink is enormous. The cruse is, therefore, in perpetual demand, 
. Saul and his party lay in a shady valley, steeped in hea^y sleep, after the 
fatigue of a hot day. The camp-ground of Sheikh Fareij, in Wady Shukaiyif, 
is adapted in all respects to be the scene of the adventure. David, from above, 
marks the spot where the king slumbers, creeps cautiously down, and stan.'is 
over his unconscious persecutor. Abishai asks permission to smite him once, 
only once, and promises not to smite a second time ; but David forbade him, 
and, taking the spear and cruse of water, ascended to the top of the hill afar 
off, and cried aloud to Abner : Art not thou a valiant man ? and who is like 

to thee in Israel ? As the Lord liveth, ye are worthy to die, because ye 

have not kept yoiu* master, the Lord’s anointed. And now see where the 
king’s spear is, and the cruse of water that was at his bolster.” ^ What a strange 
sensation must have run through the camp as David’s voice rang out these 
cutting taunts from the top of the hill ! But David was perfectly safe, 
and there ai’e thousands of ravines where the wdiole scene could be enacted, 
every word be heard, and yet the speaker be quite beyond the reach of his 
enemies. 

Among the incidents of that memorable ride was the following : A hardy 
little gh'l, about twelve years old, accompanied us on foot. She was the 
daughter of our guide, and he was bringing her to her husband, at this camp 
of Fareij, who had purchased her for a thousand piastres {JoHy ddlars). 
She had no companion or friend of any kind, except a young donkey, as little 
and a,s lively as herself. This she drove before her with infinite trouble. It 
was constantly running hither and thither, and she after it, over sharp rocks 
and tlirough tangled thorns ; but still she never seemed to grow weary. I 
became quite interested in the brave girl, and from my heart hoped and 
prayed that she might find, in her hitherto unseen husband, a kind companion. 
When we an'ived at the camp of Fareij, she was taken immediately into the 
harem of the sheikli, and I saw her no more. She carried iwthing in the 
shape of outfit except the little donkey. I noticed that when she left her 
mother’s tent at Joaiza, she had on a pair of high red leather boots. These, 
however, she quicldy drew off, and, tucking them under her sash orgii\ile, 
raced over the roclcs after her pet in bare feet j and this she did from earh 
morning until after sunset. Our girls don’t do such things on their weddiug 
day. 

Sheikh Fareij spent the evening in our tent, and greatly interested us by 
his dignified manner and intelligence, and by a certain air of sadness that 
pervaded his whole conversation and deportment. He complained bitterly of 
the course pursued by Government, T^iiose tax-gatherers robbed and plundered 
the Arabs without mercy ; and he maintained that they were compelled to 
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plunder in turn. This was by way of apology for the adrnisvsion which he chapter 
seemed somewha,t ashamed to make, that robbing was their trade, and that he 
and his men were engaged in it daily, either as aggressors or defenders. He, 
further lamented that the ancient, generous customs of the Bedawin were 
being corrupted by Turkish oppression. They now robbed one another, and 
even murder is often added to plunder. “ I myself,” said he, live day l)y 
day by the life of this good sword,” striking his hand fiercely upon the for- 
midable tool at Ids side. He admitted that, -without my guide from the 
emeer, I could not have reached his tent in safety ; and that, udthout similar 
assistance from liimself, I sliould not be able to proceed on the morrow round 
the eastern siiore of the lake. Of the truth of this I had certain and rather 
startling evidence next morning ; for I found myself suddenly confronted by a 
troop of the most savage Bedawin I ever encountered, and they made no 
secret of the fact that they were restrained from plundering us solely by the 
guard from Sheikh Pareij. Wiiat significance do such incidents impart to a 
thousand allusions to robbers in the Bible, particularly in the history of David, 
and in his Psalms ! 

Your wanderings over the Jaulan must have led you near the track that MiKpah. 
Jacob followed on his return from Mesopotamia. Could you hear anything 
about that Mizpah where Laban overtook him? 

Mizpah must have been to the east of our track ; but I have never been 
aide to identify any of the places mentioned in that remarkable narrative. 

The entire scene is eminently rich in allusions to Oriental manners and cus- 
toms. The behaviour of Laban is true to life, and every expression is familiar Jacob and 
to iny ear household words.” Laban says, “The God of your father 
spake unto me yesternight j saying, Take thou heed that thou speak not to 
J acob either good or bad.” ^ Now we should think that Laban was uttering his 
own condemnation, and it appears strange that Jacob did not retort upon him 
by asking, Why, then, have you followed me ? You have disobeyed the com- 
mand of God, according to youi’ own admission. Jacob, however, Imew very 
well that such a plea would avail nothing, Laban believed that he fulfilled 
the intent of the divine command merely by refraining to injure Jacob ; and so 
the latter understood it. The terms of the order were most comprehensive 
and stringent, but the real intention was to forbid violence ; and this sort of 
construction must be apjilied to Oriental language in a thousand cases, or we 
shall push simple nanntives into absurdities, and make men, and even the God 
of truth, utter contradictions. 

The charge of stealing Labaif s teraj>him greatly provoked the idol-hating Teraphim. 
Jacob, and he very likely thought it a mere device to conceal some evil pur- 
pose. But th^. thing is interesting to us as the earliest distinct notice we 
have of the existence and worship of these images. They are frequently men- 
tioned in after times, buc here we first find them in this patriarchal family. 
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They must have been so small as to be easily concealed under the saddle of 
Eachel ; and, by the way, it is still verj’’ common for Arabs to hide stolen pro- 
perty under the padding of their saddles. They probably resembled the small 
images of saints which are now carried about by Oriental Christians, and may 
have been honoured and consulted in much the same way. Some of those 
saints are celebrated for assistance given to "women afflicted with Rachers sor- 
row ; and perhaps she herself had been driven to this sort of idolatry in her 
agony to become a mother. It would be Orientally feminine in an eminent 
degree if this was the cause of her her father’s gods. JTor does this 

act- of stealing a god to worship strike these people about us as monstrous or 
absurd. I have known many such thefts of 
modern teraphim (pictures and images), and by 
women too. And why not ? It is surely not 
absurd to steal the god "whose aid you invoke to assist 
you to steal other things. It is well known that 
Greek pirates are most devout worshippers of the 
saints; and, what is even more monstrous, the 
i Moslems, who claim to worship only the one true 
I God, yet pray to this very Being for success even in 
their lowest intrigues and vilest lusts, and con- 
stantly mention his holy name in their lewd songs, 
blasphemously blessing him for' success in their 
deeds of darkness. In this respect, as in most 
others, the ‘^Thousand Nights” do but Tefiect 
the actual maimers of the present generation of 
■Arabs. 

Another Oriental trait comes out veiy oftehsively 
in the conduct of Laban, and afterward in that of 
Jacob — a most undisguised and grievous 
ism. Laban searches all before he visits Rachei’s 
tent, because she was the pet of his owm and of 
J acob’s family. And so, when Jacob prepared for 
the worst, in the immediate prospect of a hostile 
visit from Esau, he placed the handniaids ancl^^^h 
sons by them foremost, Leah and her children nest, 
and Rachel and her son last ; that, as he said 
about the cattle, If Esau come to the one company 
an<l smite it, then the other company shall escape.” Nor was there the least 
attempt to disguise this offensive and injurious favouritism, even in this hard 
extremity. 

But to return to the meeting at Mizpah. The terms "with wdiicli Laban ami 
Jacob reproved each other ai;e hi admirable keeping with the parties and the 
story, and abound in allusions to Oriental customs, especially of a pastoral 
people. Twenty years long, . cries Jacob, have I served thee. The ewes of 
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tliy flock have not cast their young'. Evidence of most careful and successful oiiaptek 
treatnient. The rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Implying that tlien, us 
iiowj the males of the flocks alone were used for food, or sold to the butcher. 

Then, as now, wiki beasts tore some of the flock ; but Jacob the sheplierd, not 
Laban the landlord, bore the loss. Then, too, as at tliis day, thieves prowlcii 
about; but Jacob made good whatever w^as stolen. Of course, he had to 
watch by day and night, in winter’s storms and summer’s burning suns. It 
was, therefore, no mere flgure of speech that the drought consumed him by 
day and the frost by night. Thus do the hardy shex^herds suffer in the same 
regions at the present time. 

We must not pass from tliese scenes in Jacob’s histoiy without noticing the Jacob and 
admirable tact with which he appeased his justly-offended brother. He sends 
an embassy to him from a long distance. This itself ’ivas a comjfliment, and, 
no doubt, the ambassadors w^ere the most respectable he could command. 

Then the terms of the message w^ere the best possiljle to flatter and to conci- 
liate an Oriental. He calls Esau his lord, himself his servant — or slave, as it 
might be rendered ; and he tliiis tacitly, and without alluding to the old trick 
by wdiich he cheated him of his birthright, acknowledges him to be the elder 
brother, and his superior. At the same time, by the large presents, and the 
exliibition of great w^ealth, Esau is led to infer that he is not returning a needy 
adventurer to claim a double portion of the paternal estate ; and it wnuld not 
be unoriental if there was intended to be conveyed by all this a sly intimation 
that Jacob was neither to be despised nor lightly meddled with. There ivas 
subtle flatteiT mingled with profound humility, but backed ail the while hy 
the quiet allusion to the substantial position and character of one whom 
God had greatly blessed ayid ^xrospered. All this, however, failed, and the j«cob’8 
enraged brother set out to meet him with an army, Jacob ’was terribly policy, 
alarmed ; but, with his usual skill and presence of mind, he made another 
effort to appease Esau. The presents ’were well selected, admirably arranged, 
and sent forward one after anotlier ; and the drivers were directed to address 
Esau in the most respectful and humble tenns : They be thy servant 

Jacob’s, a present unto my Zo/’<7Esau ; and be sure to say, Behold iYiy servant 
Jacob is behind us ; for he said, I will appease him wdth the present that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will see his face.” Jacob did not miscalculate the 
iuiiuence of his princely offerings, and I verily believe there is not an emeeror 
sheikh in all Gilead at this day who would not be appeased by such presents ; 
and, from my personal knowledge of Orientals, I should say that Jacob need 
not have been in such gi*eat terror, following in their rear. Ear less will now 

make room,” as Solomon says, for any offender, however atrocious, and 
bring him before great men 'aitli acceptance.^ 

Esau was mollified, and when near enough to see the lowiy prostrations of 
his trembling brother, forgot eveiy thing but that he was Jacob, tlie son of his 
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mother, the companion of his childhood. He ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on Ms neck, and kissed him ; a7id they wept. All this is beaiiti- 
M, natural, Oriental; and so is their subsequent discourse, but we cannot 
dwell upon it. It was obviously the purpose of God to bring his chosen servant 
into these terrible trials, in order to work the deeper conviction of his former 
sin, and the more thorough repentance and reformation. And here it is that 
Jacob appears as a guide and model to all mankind. In his utmost distress 
and alann, he holds fast his hope and trust in God, wi’estles with Him in 
mighty supplication, and as a prince prevails : “ I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me. And he said, What is thy name ? And he said, J acob. And 
he said, Thy name shall be called no more J acob, but Israel ; for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailetl.” ^ 

Our long ride thi'ough the Jaulan has whiled away the time and the road 
cpiite to the end of this Butaiha, and this bold headland marks the spot, 
according to my topography, where the five thousand were fed with five barley- 
loaves and two small fishes.^ From the four narratives of tliis stupendous 
miracle we gather — 1st, That the place belonged to Bethsaida ; 2d, That it was 
a desert place ; 3d, That it was near the shore of the lake, for they came to it 
by boat ; 4th, That there was a mountain close at hand ; oth, That it was a 
smooth, grassy spot, capable of seating many thousand people. iN’ow all these 
requisites are found- in this exact locality, and nowhere else, so far as I can 
discover. This Butaiha belonged to Bethsaida. At this extreme south-east 
comer of it, the mountain shuts dovm upon the lake bleak and bamen. It 
was, doubtless, desert then as now, for it is not capable of cultivation. In this, 
little cove the ships (boats) were anchored. On this beautiM sward at the 
base of the rocky hill the people were seated to receive from the hands of the 
Son of God the miraculous bread, emblematic of his body, which is the true 
bread from heaven. When all had eaten, and the fragments were gathered 
up, they departed in haste, for the day was far spent. 

A vast amount of learning and critical research has been expended in efforts 
to reconcile the different directions given (or supposed to be given) to the dis- 
ciples by our Lord, and to make the entire narratives accord with the topo- 
graphy of this region. According to John,'^ the disciples went over the sea 
toward Gapemaum, while Mark says that Jesus constrained them to get into 
the ship and to go to the other side before unto Bethsaida. Looking back 
from this point at the south-eastern extremity of the Butaiha, I see no diffi- 
culty in these statements. The case was this, I suppose : As the evening was 
coming on, Jesus commanded the disciples to return home to Capernaum, 
while he sent the people away. They were reluctant to go and leave him 
alone in that desert place ; probably remonstrated against his exposing himself 
to the coming storm and the cold night air, and reminded Mm that he would 
have many miles to walk round the head of the lake, and must cross the Jor- 
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A<m at Bethsiiida, before he could reach home. To quiet their minds, he may chaptkr 
have then told them to go on before toward Bethsaida, while he dismissed the 
crowd, promising to join them in the night; w'hich.he intended to do, and 
ax'tually did, though in a manner very different from 'what they expected. Still, 
they were reluctant to leave him, and had to be constrained to set sail. In 
this state of anxiety, tliey endeavoured to keep near the shore between tliis 
and Betlisaida, hoping, no doubt, to take in their beloved Master at some 
]')oint along tlie coast. But a violent wind beat off the boat, so that they "were 
not able to make Betlisaida, nor even Capernaum, but w^ere driven past both ; 
and w’hen near the plain of Gennesaret, at the north-west comer of tlie lake, LantUng- 
Jesus came unto them walking upon tlie sea. Ail this is topographically 
natural, and easy to be understood on the supposition that the miracle took 
place on this spot ; that Betlisaida was at the mouth of the Jordan, and 
t^apernaum at Tell Hum. Kor is there need even of the marginal rendering 
in our Bible : ^^Over against Bethsaida.” The disciples 'would naturally sail 
toward Bethsaida in order to reach Tell Hum. Neither is there anything in- 
consistent with the statement of John,^ that ^^the people took ship the 
next day, and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus.” They came from the 
south-east, where the miracle had been wrought, and would naturally seek 
liim in Capernaum, for that was his home ; but it seems that they did not find 
him there, for John immediately adds, ^^When they had found him on the 
other suk of the seaf — a very singular mode of expression if they found him in 
Capernaum itself, but perfectly natural on tlie supposition that they had to go 
on to the plain of Gennesaret, where he had landed. They would probably 
find him somewhere aloout ’Ain et Tiny, near which, I presume, the party 
readied the shore from their -wonderful sail. But if it should appear to any 
one more probable that the people actually found Jesr.s in Capernaum, this 
might easily be, for Capernaum was not more than one hour’s walk from the 
corner of Gennesaret, and he could easily have returned home, for they reached 
the shore very early in the morning. I, ho-w’ever, have very little doubt but 
that the people had to pavss on from Tell H-fim to ’Ain et Tiny to find Him 
-whom they sought. 

It follows, of course, from this explanation, that Capernaum w^as itself not in 
Gennesaret ; and I must add that neither Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor John lo- 
cates it in that plain ; nor does Josephus, nor any other ancient author. It is 
carried thither and anchored there by a modern theory, wiiich, I think, is a 
mistake. 

I am of opinion, also, that the imeoition of a second Bethsaida is wholly Bethsaida. 
umiecessary. Beiand, who first started the idea, confesses that he has no 
authority for it, but merely resorts to it as an ultimum refugium, a last resort, 
to solve an other-Ruse invincible topographical difficulty. But I do not believe 
that another instance can be found of two cities of the same name close to- 
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PART gether on the same part of a small lake ; and such Innpothetical cities should 
not be created without absolute necessity, and no such necessity exists in this 
case. Ail admit that there was a Bethsaida at the entrance of the Jordan 
into the lake. The gi'eater part of it, certainly that part which Philip repaired, 
lay on the east bank of the river, and, therefore, it is maintained, must have 
belonged to Gaulanitis, and not to Galilee ; and as the Betlmida of Andrew, 
Peter, and Philip, was a city of Galilee,^ it is thought that we must have a 
second town of this name. But I think this umiecessary. Any city built at 
the mouth of the Jordan would almost necessarily have part of its houses on 
the west bank of the stream ; and this would be literally and geographically 
within the territoiy of Galilee. Peter, Andrew, and Philip were born there, 
and wnuld be mentioned as Galileans. And fmther, I think it highly probable 
that the whole city, on both banks of the river, was ordinarily attached to Gali- 
lee, and that one object which Philip the tetrarch had in rebuilding the part 
on the east side, and changing its name, was to detach it enthely from its for- 
mer relations, and establish his own right over it. I believe, therefore, that 
there was but one Bethsaida at the head of the lake, and that it was at the 
mouth of the J ordan ; and thus we settle the sites of all the places in this 
neighbourhood which are intimately related to the history of our blessed Lord 
and his disciples. 

Storms on lily experience in this region enables me to sympathize with the disciples 

the lake, ijj nighPs Contest with the wind. I spent a night in that Wady 

Shukaiyif, some three miles up it, to the left of us. The sun had scarcely set 
when the wind began to rush down toward the lake, and it continued all night 
long with constantly increasing violence, so that when -we reached the shore 
next morning the face of the lake was like a huge boiling caldron. The wind 
howled down every wady from the north-east and east mth such fury that no 
efforts of rowers could have brought a boat to shore at any point along that 
coast. In a wind like that, the disciples must have been driven quite across 
to Gennesaret, as we know they were. To imderstand the causes of these sud- 
den and violent tempests, we must remember the lake lies low— six hundred 
feet lower than the ocean ; that the vast and naked plateaus of the Jaulan 
rise to a great height si>rea.ding backv^ard to the wdlds of the Haiuun, and 
upward to snowy Hermon ; that the water-courses have cut out profoiuid 
ravines and wild gorges, converging to the head of this lake, and that these 
act like gigantic funnels to draw down the cold winds from the moimtains. 
On the occasion referred to, we subsequently pitched our tents at the shore, 
and remained for three days and nights exposed to this tremendous wind. We 
had to double pin all the tent-ropes, and frequently were obliged to hang with 
our whole weight upon them to keep the quiverii^tg tabernacle from l)eing 
carried up bodily into the air. No wonder the disciples toiled and rowed hard 
all that night ; and how natural their amazement and terror at the sight of 
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Jesus walking on tlio waves I The hiith of Peter, in desiring and daring to chapter 
set foot oil such a sea, is most striking and impressive ; more so, indeed, than 
its failure after he had made the attempt. The 'whoie lake, as we had it, was conduct of 
lashed into fury ; the waves repeatedly rolled up to oiu* tent door, tumbliiig Eeter. 
over the mpes with such violence as to carry away the tent-pins. And, more- 
over, those winds are not only violent, hut they come down suddenly, and often 
■when the sky is periectly clear. I once 'went in to swim near the hot baths, 
and, before I Avas aw'are, a wind came rushing over the cliffs with such force 
that it was with great difficulty I couki regain the shore. Some such sadden 
'wind it '^vas, I suj>pose, that tilled the ship with -waves so that it w\as now 
full,” wiiile Jesus w'as aslee}) on a pillow in the hinder part of the ship ; nor is 
it strange that the disciples aroused him with the cry of Master 1 Master! 
carest thou not that w'e perish ? And he arose and rebuked the wind, and 
said unto the sea, Peace, be still ; and the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm. And the disciples feared exceedingly, and said one to another, What 
manner of man is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him ?” ^ 

Salim reminds me that we are to encamp early, in order to dry our bed- Wady 
ding and clothes, and thinks that tliis Wady Semak is the best place for the 
purpose that ^ye are likely to find. While the men pitch the tents, ^ve will 
stroll up the valley, for exercise in part, and partly that I may show you the 
remains of antiquity that are still to be found in it. Some four miles higher 
up are the broken walls of Kusr Bardawil, as the Castle of Baldwin, the 
famous crusader, is called by the Arabs. We cannot go there, nor is there 
anything worth the trouble at it. Here, however, is sometliing of great in- 
terest to me, and I think -wdll be to you before we are done -with it. The name Gersa, or 
of this prostrate town is Kerza or Germ, as my Bedawin guide shouted it in 
my ear the first time I visited it, on that windy day we have been describing. 

It -was a small place, but the walls can be traced all romid, and there seem 
to have been considerable suburbs. I identify these ruins w-ith the long-lost 
site of Gergesa, wdiere our Lord healed the two men possessed with devils, and 
suffered those malignant spirits to enter into the herd of swine. If this be 
correct, it is a discovery of some importance. Prom Origeii down to the last 
critic who has tried his skill upon the Greek text of the l!lew Testament, the 
conflicting and contradictory readings of manuscripts in regard to the place 
where the miracle Xvas performed have furnished a fruitful source of discussion. 

Matthew locates it at Gergesa,- Mark^ and Luke^ at Gadara. A few various 
readings give Geresa. The Vulgate, Arabic, and others that follow the Vul- 
gate, read Gergesa in all the evangelists ; nor are these all the discrepancies 
in regard to the name of this place. Only one of these readings can be correct. 

Which shall W'e select '.^ This is the question to be settled. Our inquiries 
will, of course, be confined to the topographical indications which may have a 
bearing upon the problem. 
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Our first point is, that the miracle could not have occurred at Gadara. It 
is certain, from all the accounts we have of it, that the place was near the 
shore of the lake. Mark says that when he came out of the ship, inmie- 
dlatehj there met him a man,” etc. With this jirecise statement the tenor of 
all the narratives coincides, and therefore we ^nust find a locaiiiy diiectiy on 
the shore, and eveiy place must be rejected that is not consistent with this 
ascertained fact. Again, the city itself, as well as the country of the Gerge- 
senes, was at the shore of the lake. All the accounts imply this fact. Lastly, 
there was a steep mountain so near at hand, that the herd of swme, rushing 
down it, were precipitated into the lake. Now Gadara does not meet any one 
of these necessary conditions. I take for granted, what I believe to ]>e tnie, 
that Urn Keis marks the site of Gadara; and it was, therefore, about three 
hours to the south of the extreme shore of the lake iu that diiection. Tnere 
is first a broad plain from Khmbet Samra to the Jermuk ; then the ^ ast gorge 
of this river ; and after it an ascent for an hour and a half to Um Keis. No 
one, I think, wUl maintain that this meets the requirements of the sacred 
narratives, hut is in irreconcilable contradiction to them. It is true that a 
celebrated traveller, from his lofty stand-point at Um Keis, overlooks all inter- 
vening obstacles, and makes the swine rush headlong into the lake from beneatn 
his very feet. But to do this in fact (and the evangelists deal only in jdain 
facts), they must have run down the mountain for an hour and a half, forded 
the deep Jermuk, quite as formidable as the J ordan itself, ascended its noitliern 
bank, and raced across a level plain several miles, before they could reach the 
nearest margin of the lake— a feat which no herd of swine would be likely to 
achieve, even though they were possessed.” The site of the miracle, there- 
fore, not at Gadara. This is an important result. Nor was it in the country 

of the Gadarenes, because that country lay south of the great river Jermuk ; 
and, besides, if the territory of that city did at any time reach to the south end 
of the lake, there is no mountain there above it adapted to the conditions of 
the miracle ; and tether, the city itself where it teas wrought vxis evidently 
on the shore. There we must find it, whatever be its name. And m this 
Gersa, or Ohersa, we have a position which fulfils every requirement of the nar- 
ratives, and mth a name so near that in Matthew as to be in itself a strong 
con-oboration of the truth of this identification. It is within a few rods of the 
shore, and an immense mountain rises directly above it, in which are ancient 
tombs, out of some of which the two men possessed of the devils may have 
issued to meet Jesus. The lake is so near the base of the mountain, that 
the swine, rushing madly down it, could not stop, hut would be huiiied 
on into the water and drowned. The place is one which our Lord would be 
likely to visit — ^having Capernaum in full view to the north, and Galilee over 
against it,” as Luke says it was.^ The name, however, pronounced by Bedawin 
Arabs, is so similar to Gergesa, that, to all my inquiries for this place, they 
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invariably said it was at Chersa; and they insisted that they were identical, chapter 
and I agree with them in this opinion. 

In studying the details of the miracle^ I was obliged to modify one opinion 
or impression which had grown up with me from childhood. There is no hold Not a per- 
dljf overhanging the lake on the eastern side, nor, indeed, on any otlier, 
except jiist north of Tiberias. Everyivhere along the north-eastern and eastern ^ ^ ‘ 
shores a smooth beach declines gently down to the water. There is no 
ing-of -plttcel' nor, indeed, is any required. Take your stand a little south of 
this Chersa. A great herd of swine, we wdU suppose, is feeding on this moun- 
tain that towers above it. They are seized with a sudden panic ; rush madly 
douii the almost perpendicular declivity— those behind tumbling over and 
thrusting forward those before ; and, as there is neither time nor space to 
recover on the narrow shelf between the base and the lake, they are crowded 
headlong into the water, and perish. All is perfectly natural just at this point ; 
and here, I suppose, it did actually occur. Farther south the plain becomes 
so broad that the herd might have recovered and recoiled from the lake, whose 
domain they would not willingly invade. 

How do you su]3pose these discrepancies in the name of this place crept into 
the text i 

We must leave that question to professed critics. I litive an abiding con- Discrep- 
viction, ho^vever, that Matthew wTote the name correctly. He was from this 
region, and personally knew the localities. His Gospel, also, was written first ists. ^ 
of all, and mainly circulated in the beginning, in these Oriental regions. John 
does not mention the miracle, and Mark and Luke were strangers to this part 
of the country, and may possibly have intended, by mentioning the coiintrg of 
the GadareneSy to point out to their distant Greek and Homan readers the 
mere vicinity of the place where the miracle was wrought. Gergesa, or Gerasa, 
or Chersa, however pronounced, was small and unknown ; while Gadara -was a 
Greek city, celebrated for its temples and theatre, and for the wami baths on 
the Hieromax just below it. They rnag^ therefore, have ’tvritten “ country of 
the Gadarenes.” But I think it far more probable that intermeddling scho- 
liasts made the change from Gergesa to Gadara, in order to indicate to the 
unlearned the spot wdiere the wonder took place. There is a certain resem- 
blance between the names, and when once introduced into a leading manu- 
script, the basis for the controversy would be fairly laid down. Learned 
annotators would be misled by the very extent of their geographical know- 
ledge ; which, ho'wever, wmiild not be sufficiently exact to prove to them that 
the miracle could not have taken place at Gadara. Origen, who, I believe, 
first attempted to correct the text in those passages, seems to have been 
acquainted with this very site we are upon ; and this might well have been 
the case, since he resided at Caesarea. Still, his notice of it is confused, and 
lus criticisms had no valuable result. The mistake spread and became perma- 
nent. But, leaving to others more competent to decide how much weight 
should be allowed to accurate topographical research in settling the reading of 
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p^RT a controverted nmu in manuscripts, we may certainly inquire, witlioiit pre- 
sumption, whether it is safe to correct the text of Matthew by that of Liikc 
(as some modern critics have done), and thus locate an important transaction 
in the life of our Saviom* at a place where it could not possibly have occurred. 
One thing, I fear, is certain : if the light shed upon this question by careful 
topographical examinations cannot settle it, then must it remain for ever 
unsettled. Let any one examine the various readings’^ of these passages as 
collected in illford and Tregelles, and he will despair of ever arriving at even a 
safe probability from mere manuscript authority. 

And now, by way of relief, let me draw your attention to the fact that this 
Wild hogs. Wady Semak is every where up by wild hogs in search of the esculent 

roots upon which they live at this season of the yccir. Wliether there is any 
lineal connection between them and the herd that was feeding on this moun- 
tain, I leave you and every one else to decide according to his particular hincy. 
It is fact^ however, that these creatures still abound at this place, and in a 
state as wild and fierce as though they were stiU “ possessed.” 


CHAPTEB XXVI. 


Dangers of the way. Plain of Semak. 

Bedawin — Character of the tribes. Exit of the Jordan. 

Covenant of salt. Ships— Storms on the lake. 

Salt— Its savour. Dalhamia. 

Gainala— Its history— Present state. Windings of Jordan. 

A storm— Arab jealousy of travellers. Tarichea, 

Argob— Geology. Baths of Tiberias. 

Untempered mortar. Hot springs. 

March 24th. '■ 

A LONG ride and much to see promise a busy and a very pleasant day. We 
are to make the circuit of the entire southern half of the lake, and encamp 
among the ruins of that famous city from which it derives its present name. 
Here on the shore are warm, sulphureous springs, which emit steam with an 
odour intolerably offensive. The place is called Mizferah, and is probably 
'what Burckhardt heard of as a ruined town at the month of Wady Semak, 
ivhich he calls Medjeifera. There is no such Tuin^ and the names are very 
similar. 

You observe that the plain (if so narrow a margin along the shore 
deserve such a name) is smooth, hard, and quite barren. A lioinan road, or 
at least one well made, once ran along the shore quite to Kersa, whence it 
appears to have ascended to the Jaulan. We have now an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the grand geological characteristics of this region. The 
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louver strata on our left are limestone, but all above is basaltic ; and this chapter 
formation is of vast thickness. The descent through Wady Shukaiyif from 
the lofty plateau of tlie Jaulan is Ml two thousand feet before the trap gives 
place to calcareous rock. This immense volcanic field consists everywhere of Geoiogicai 
iiTegular heaps of amorphous lava and disintegrating scorim, with gigantic 
moiuKls of gio])uiar basalt, wdiich in a few localities shows a tendency to 
separate into rudely-shaped columns j hut I have seen no genuine columnar 
busalt in the Jaulan. Were it not for the countless springs of water in 
the southern part, this wdiole province W'ould be a black and barren wilder- 
ness, incapable of sustaining even the goats which now rejoice in its wild ra- 
.vines. ■: ' 

Our Arab neighbours beliaved very respectfully last night, and to-day I see 
no reason to apprehend any intermption to our researclies. 

A rare chance, and owing to political combinations in Tiberias, which 
render all parties particularly anxious to obtain or retain the good-will of the 
European consuls. This is especially true of ^Akil ’ Aga, w’ho now controls all 
these lawless tribes. We may w’eli congratulate ourselves, for this is just the Dangers of 
most dangerous part of the countiy to traverse. When passing this way from 
Banias, I took the precaution to get a letter from Sheikh Fareij to Sheikh 
Mahmood, then at tiie head of a large tribe encamped a little south of Ktiraet 
Hilsn. With this, and three of his horsemen as guide and guard, w^e passed 
safely ; but it was w^ell Tve had them, for just at that little wady ahead of us 
we were suddenly confronted by a troop of Bedawun robbers on their fleet 
horses, and armed Avith their tremendous spears. Our guard galloped up to 
them, and explained that we Avere under the protection of Sheikh Fareij, 
and must be allowed to pass. They gnnnbled a good , deal, and looked 
viciously at our loaded mules, but did not dare to lay hands on anything belong- 
ing to our party. They acknowledged without a blush, how^ever, that they Phuiiier- 
had come up from the Ghor (Valley of the Jordan) on an expedition for 
plunder, and, when leaving us, said they intended to visit the Butaiha that ^ 

very night, Alas for the poor peasants I Such visits, constantly repeated, 
desolate the country and drive the farmers farther and farther inland to find a 
place AA^here these laAAdess villains dare not follow them. ‘When such a raid 
breaks into a village, they compel the people to feed both themselves and 
theii* horses, and in the morning they march off AAuth every valuable article 
they can find. Here is the true explanation of the Avide-spreacl desolations of 
this beautiful country ; and unless some stronger government than the 
Turkish shall come in to repress these intolerable robbers, the farmers Aviii be 
driven toAvard the sea-board, until the w’-hole interior is abandoned and 
changed to frightful deserts. 

The marauding party that met us belonged to a tribe called Blab, which TrU)e of 
interpreted means Tf'bl^jeSj — a most significant and appropriate name. I “Woivt's,” 
Aisited their camp, and after reading my letter and making some private 
inquiries of the guard, the sheikh was veiy gracious, though the reception 
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enough, and somewhat alaimhig. He wm smounded 
-looking troop. One aged warrior m particular might 
,y, or anv other of Scott’s wild Highland robbers. In- 
f points of resemblance between those Arab and 

of former days. Perhaps the Arab is the more poetic h 
table character. The sheikh of these Hiab mged me ■ 

1 Mm: but finding me resolved to pass on, he rose and 
that I must not go untfi he returned 

hareem, or female department, with some fiesh-baUd 
das (a kind of grape molasses), and, taking Ms seat by my 
bit of bread, dipped it in the dibs, and gave it to me to 
mer he reipuired all my companions to partake, and even 
died in to eat of it. After this, all those about the tent 

2 the ceremony, and he explained its signficance some- 
n “We are now brethren. There is bread salt 
lathers and aUm. You are at liberty to travel among 

lease; and, so far as my power J ^ 

ir you, even to tU loss of my own life. The eatm^ ot 
fyf the covenant of Brotherhood 
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be tii.e sign and seal of the coveDaiit. When, too, he made a covenant with chap'tkh 
Abraham, it is more than doubted by the learned whether the remarkabie 
seal of that covenant was an act then performed for the first time. And, 
however this controversy may be settled, it is certain that baptism, which has 
taken the place of circumcision, was known and extensively practised long 
before our Lord appropriated and sanctified it to its present important office 
in his Ciiurcli. I see no objection, therefore, to the idea that we have in this 
bread of the KMmy an original and primitive custom, upon wffiieli our 
Saviour ingrafted the precious institution of the supper; and the thought 
throws around tins Arab institution an inexpressible charm. 

It certainly docs ; and may we not find traces of a custom somewhat similar Eariy 
to tills among those Bedawin in early Bible history '? Abraham, and Isaac, covenants, 
and Jacol), to mention no others, appear to have sealed their covenants on 
various occasions by eating, xlt first it may have been merely a friendly 
repast; but having been associated for some time with the making and 
the ratification of solemn contracts, it came to be regarded as a necessary 
finale and seal of the tKtnsaction, and then to be the principal formula of the 
covenant itself. 

Such a transition ’would be natural, and is in itself highly probable ; but we 
must leave these speculations for the student and the commentator. They are * 
rather abstruse for a discussion on horseback. 

Be it so ; but, before we get on to some topic altogether foreign, I v/ant to salt ana 
make an inquiry which the Arab proverb about bread and salt suggested. Our savour. 
Lord, in the sermon on the mount, says, Ye are the salt of the eaith ; but 
if the salt have lost its savoim, wherewith shall it be salted '? It is thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men.” ^ To 
what fact in experience does he aUude ? 

It is plainly implied that salt, under certain conditions so generally 
known as to permit him to found his instruction upon them, did actually lose 
its saltness ; and om’ only business is to discover these conditions, not to 
question their existence. ISTor is this difficult. I have often seen just such 
salt, and the identical disposition of it that our Lord has mentioned. A 
merchant of Sidon having farmed of the Government the revenue from the 
importation of salt, brought over an immense quantity from the marshes oi 
Cypms— enough, in tact, to supply the whole province for at least twenty 
years. This he had transferred to the mountains, to cheat the Government 
out of some small percentage. Sixty-five houses in June— Lady Stanhope’s 
village— were rented and filled with salt. These houses have merely earthen 
floors, and the salt next the ground in a few years entirely spoiled. I saw 
large quantities of it literally thrown into the street, to be trodden under foot 
of men and beasts. It was “good for nothing.” Similar magazines are 
common in this country, and have been from remote ages, as we learn from history 
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both sacred and profane ; and the sweeping out of the spoiled salt and casting 
it into the street are actions familiar to all men. 

It should be stated in tliis connection, that the salt used in this country is 
not manufactured by boiling clean salt water, nor quarried from mines, but is 
obtained from marshes along the sea-shore, as in Cyprus, or from salt lakes 
in the interior, wiiich dry up in summer, as the one in the desert noith of 
Palmyra, and the great Lake of Jebbui, south-east of Aleppo. Tlie salt 
of oiu Sidon merchant was from the vast marslies near Larnaca. I ha^'e 
seen these marshes covered with a thick crust of salt, and have also visited 
them when it had been gathered into heaps like hay-cocks in a meado-^v. 
The large winter lake south-east of Aleppo I found dried up by the last 
of August, and the entire basin, fiuther than the eye could reach, was 
white as snow with an incrustation of coarse salt. Hundreds of people were 
out gathering and carrying it to Jehbul, where the Government stores were 
kept, 

]\Iaundrell, "who visited the lake at Jebbui, tells us that he found salt there 
wdiich had entirely “ lost its savour;” and the same abounds among the 
dehrk at Usdiim, and in other localities of rock-salt at the south end of the 
Dead Sea. Indeed, it is a weli-kno^vn fact that the salt of this country^ 
when in contact with the giuiind, or exposed to rain and sun, does become 
insipid and useless. Prom the manner in which it is gathered, much earth 
and other impurities are necessarily collected with it. Hot a little of it is so 
impure that it cannot be used at all ; and such salt soon effloresces and turns 
to dust — not to fruitful soil, ho-wever. It is not only good for nothing itself, 
but it actually destroys ail fertility wherever it is thrown ; and this is the 
reason why it is cast into the street. There is a sort of verbal verisimilitude 
in the manner in which our Lord alludes to the act — “it is cast out” and 
“trodden under foot;” so troublesome is this corrupted salt, that it is 
carefully swept up, earned forth, and thrown into the street. There is no 
place about the house, yard, or garden where it can be tolerated. Ho man 
will allow it to be thrown on to his field, and the only place for it is the street ; 
and there it is cast, to be trodden under foot of men. 

But we must return to the tent of our new brother Mahmood. It would 
he an intolerable insult to depart -without a courteous and somewhat cere- 
monious adieu. The sheikh accompanied us down to the road, and then 
sent two of his followers to guide us, as he said, to Semak, but, in reality, to 
guard us from some stray “ brother,” who might not be disposed to act in 
exact accordance with the claims of our extemporaneous relationship. One 
of these horsemen .was very talkative, and among other matters stated, 
without the least reserve, that he wanted to have accompanied the marauding 
expedition which we encountered in the morning ; but his sheikh wmnld not 
permit him to go. “Weil,” said I, “if you had met me, would you have 
assisted to plunder me?” “Certainly, if you had not been protected by 
Sheikh Pareij.” “What! rob your ^ ‘ ” “ Oh, you would not have 
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been my brother then ” Strange customs, anti most singular people 1 It chapteb 
was something novel to be riding gaily along this solitary shore with pro- 
fessed robbers, and these busby ravines swarming wdth their comrades, Bobbers 
prowding al>oiit like beasts of prey. He lieth in wait secretly as a lioix in Ins ni 
den ; he lieth i}} ivait to catcii the poor.” ^ My talkative brother” gloried * 
in the title of robl)er ; and when I asked liirn "why they did not cultivate the 
rich valley of the Jordan, he curled his lip in disdain, and exclaimed, “ ^^'hat ! 
a Bedav/y drive the plough? utugfar Allah — forbid \ We are rol^bers. 

T/tis is- our trade ^ and by this 'we will live, ox ^wallah / by this w'e will die,” 
strildng his terrible spear fiercely into the ground. Tins fellow (as usual) 

■was not satisfied with Ins present, and when I told him he might take or 
leave it, just as he pleased, he went aw^ay, muttering to the servant that w^e 
should meet him again in Wady Mandhour, ‘^and then,” said he ^^inshallah 
—if God please — I will take whatever I w^ant.” We remained encamped on 
the shore of the lake at Semak three days, and I knew he w^atched us like a 
lynx, and if w^e had attempted to enter Wady Mandhour he would have 
made his threat good. Such insolence is intolerable, and I long for the day 
when a strong government will take these wild Arabs in hand. They might 
easily be tamed. Their ostentatious courage w^ould utterly fail before even a 
small force of European soldiers. They are gi'eat boasters, and, like all such, 
great poltroons. 

I am amazed to find sensible and highly cultivated gentlemen the Misplaced 
defenders and eulogists of the Bedawin. Biirckhardt was botli a learned 
man and an unsophisticated, straightforward wiiter, and yet he seems to DeUawin. 
have been captivated with the character and customs of these w’ild Aialjs. 

But, according to his owm account (wiiicli, so far as it goes, I can confirm), 
they are a nation of universal liars, thieves, and robbers, with all the vices 
which mifM ever attend such a coui’se of life. They are also cowardly and 
mean. Barely, indeed, wdll they venture to attack even a very inferior party, 
if‘ armed and prepared to resist ; but wlierever and whenever they overtake 
a poor defenceless stranger, they pounce upon him like hungry w'olves. Even 
helpless wumen and chiklreii are robbed and stripped without mercy or 
remorse. True, Burckhardt says that smne of them turn their backs ■vvliile 
the women are made to strip, and are then so generous as to toss back a few’- 
of the rags which they do not want. Wonderful generosity ! In accordance 
with their whole character, they tyrannize over the women, who are, in fact, 
their slaves, made to do all the degi’ading and severe drudgery incident to 
their mode of life. The men lounge idly and lazily about the tent, smoke, 
drink coffee, and play at games of hazard, of which they have a consideraljle 
variety. They are execrably filthy and foul-mouthed, totally uneducated, and 
supremely proud. Their very virtues are vices, or are contaminated by an 
odious selfishness. Such is their one boasted virtue of hospitality. It is a 
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regulation; and without sooiething of the kind, these troops of 
land pirates could not carry on their detestable vocation— could not even 
Rascally exist. Away, then, with all this mawkish complacency in the brutal charac- 
chai'actuv. ter and habits of these insolent barbarians ! They would reduce Paradise 
itself to a howling wilderness in five years, and no civilized government could 
or would tolerate them for a day. This they well know, and hence they have 
an extreme dread and jealousy of the constant increase of Eui-opean 
influence in this country. They do not hesitate to say that, whenever this 
influence becomes dominant, tkep must decamp for ever. So it certainly will 
be, and I should rejoice to witness the realization of their worst apprehensions. 
Kot till then can this fair and fertile land be regenerated. 

Gamaia. But yonder is the hump of the camel w'liich constituted the citadel, and 
gave name to the famous fortress of ; for this is the Oriental word lor 

camel, and it was appropriated to this isolated promontory from its resem- 
blance to the hack of that animal. By my aneroid it is eleven hundred and 
seventy feet above the lake, and we must leave our horses at its base, and 
climb on foot to its giddy summit as best we may. And now, within its 
mighty ramparts, let us sit down on one of these broken columns, and read 
Josephus unto sufficiently rested to take a survey of this strongest of Jewish 
fortifications ; for Jewish it is, and no mistake, w^hatever may be said of other 
castles. It was the last that was sacked by Yespasian and Titus before the 
siege of Jerusalem, and it has remained to this day just as they left it. It 
has not been repaired, and the materials have never been wanted for any other 
place. He who would study the architecture and mode of fortification at the 
Now Ku- time of Christ, should visit this KfiFaet Husn, as Ganiala is now called. Ko 
i’aetHasn. other ruin in tliis country has remained so intact and perfect. 

Josephus informs us that, even after the taking of Jotapata and all other 
places in these regions, the people of Gamaia refused to surrender to the 
Homans. They relied upon the difficulty of the place, wffiich wvas greater 
that of Jotapata, for it was situated upon a rough ridge of a high moun- 
with a kind of neck in the middle. Where it begins to ascend it 
iengtiiens itself, and declines as much downward before as behind, insomuch 
that it is like a camel in figure, from whence it is so named.” He goes on to 
in his accustomed style of exaggeration, of deep valleys all around it, 
precipices, vtiiich made every approach to it quite impossible, 
still more impregnalde by walls and tow’-ers above, and 
. This is sufficiently gra|)hic, and almost accurate, for it is 
one of the veiy strongest positions I have ever examined. But, not- 
withstanding this, it was doomed to utter destruction. . On the last of 
in the 3"eax siMp-nine of our era, the invincible legions of Home 
around it, never to leave while a living man remained in Gamaia. The 
Fifteenth fortified their camp on that ridge over against us to the east ; the 
Fifth did the same further round toward the north, as I read Josephus ; and 
the Tenth up the ditches on the south-eastern part, along that naiTow 
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neck which connects this citadel with the main mountain on the south. Sti-ong oHiLpTn?. 
detachments also watched and hemmed in the devoted city on ail sides, so that 
escape was impossible. 

When the ditches were filled, and a way levelled up to a part of tlie wall 
that protected the lower city (there on the mch^ I suppose), the battering- 
rams were made to play upon it in three places with such fury that it soon 
gave way and fell Tlirough the gap rushed the iron-clad legions, with 
“ mighty sound of trumi)ets, and noise of armour, and shout of soldiers.” But 
despair and frenzy nerved the hearts and arms of the Jews. They threw The re- 
themselves madly upon their enemies, beat them back by main force, and 
overwhelmed them from above with darts, stones, and anything within reach. 

The Eomans, hard pressed, rushed into the bouses (that bung one over 
another along that steep declivity) in such numbers that tlie foundations gave 
way, and those above falling on those below, carried all away in their headlong 
descent, house upon house, in horrible confusion, burying up and crushing to 
death whole ranks in a moment. Thus it happened that a great number 
were ground to powder by those ruins, and a great many of those that got 
from under them lost some of their limbs, but a still greater number were 
sufibcated by the dust that arose from those mins.” Josephus was then a 
prisoner in the Roman camp, and witnessed the awful scene from a higli point 
on this overhanging moimtain. His description is therefore very minute and 
graphic; true also, I suppose, for there was no particular temptation to 
exaggerate or falsify. He says that the houses which fell with the Romans 
were low and not firm ; and an inspection of the place shows that none but veiy 
low houses could liave stood there at all, for the face of the moimtain is nearly 
perpendicular. After unmense confusion and wild disorder, in which Vespa- 
sian himself was in extreme danger of perishing, the Romans retreated to tiioir 
camps, and the Gamaiites celebrated their unexpected victory with the most 
extravagant rejoicings. 

Brief was their triumph. Vespasian comforted and encouraged his army in Tiie cap- 
a set speech. Titus came back from Syria with reinforcements ; a high tower 
on the wall was undermined, and fell with prodigious noise ; the soldiers 
rushed in again, led on by Titus himself ; everything gave v/ay, and went 
down before tlie ten-fold fury of the onset — ^the outer city first, and then tiiis 
wonderful citadel itself was taken, and everything that breathed was put to Awful fate 
the sword, even to the women and helpless infants. Fim thousand of tliose of tiie 
most miserable people, seeing escape impossible, destroyed themselves ; bus- 
bands threw their wives over the walls ; parents seized their children and 
leaped madly from the ramparts, and were crushed into hideous masses in 
those ya\raing gulfs below. Look over, if your head is steady enough, and see 
into what awful depths they must have plunged. So fell Gamala on the 23d 
of October, a.i). 69, after a siege of twenty-nine days. Of the entiic popula- 
tion that thronged this city and citadel, only two women escaped. The next 
act in the drama of Israel’s destruction opens on. the hills around Jerusalem, 
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PART where the long, bloody tragedy winds up with the total overthrow of the city 

L the holy temple, amid agonies and carnage never seen before, and never 

to he repeated while the world stands. 

Theforti- Let US now take a walk around the fortifications of old Gamala. You 
flcatioiis. observe that this hump of the earner’ extends from south-east to north-west. 
The diameter from the eastern gate to the one at the north-western extremity 
is seven hundred and siocty-five ^mces^ and a straight and well-defined street 
ran from gate to gate. The average width was not quite half the length, and 
the entire shape of the summit approaches an oval On all sides it is sur- 
rounded by deep ravines, except the narrow neck which joins it to the main 
mountain. This neck is much low^er than the hump, and both are several 
hundred feefc lower than the surrounding heights. Indeed, the hump looks as 
though it had broken away from those gigantic clilfs, pushed out Likewise to 
the north-west, and sagged doivn some five hundred feet below its original 
position, having only this narroiv ridge to connect it with the parent moun- 
tain. Along this ridge, and particularly the eastern side of it, the exterior 
city was built ; and in such fashion that Josephus says it looked as though it 
would fall doira upon itself. The citadel, or hump, was entirely siiri'ounded 
by a strong wall, which was carried along the very brink of the precipices ; and 
in some parts arches had to be thrown from clifi'to cliff, to secure a practicable 
foundation. Josephus intimates that he built tins wall ; which is simply absurd. 
But the man that could build the walls around the top of Tabor in forty days^ 
might possibly construct those of Gamala in some idle moment ! The fact is, 
that in neither case could Josephus have done more than slightly repair w^orks 
which were already there. 

This entire citadel, nearly a mile and a half in circuit, was covered with 
heavy buildings; and as the material was indestructible basalt, they remain 
very much as the Romans left them. This toioer in the centre appears to ha’ve 
been the largest and highest of all. Kear it once stood a temple or splendid 
Egyptian Synagogue, and another to the north-east of it. Is it not marvellous to see 
the ground hereabout thickly strewn with gi’anite columns from Egypt ? How 
did they get them up to this giddy perch ? There must have been great 
wealth in the city,, and roads, and machinery, of which, the Syrians of this day 
have no conception. The entire wealth and power of the present generation 
would be exhausted, and fail in the attempt, to cany any one of these columns 
from Tiberias to the top of this htmp of the camel ; and there are at least thirty 
of them in this immediate vicinity, and some of them more than fourteen feet 
long. On the east of this tower is an immense under-ground cistern, the vault 
, of -which is a fine specimen of the Roman arch. There w’-ere also numerous 
cisterns in every part of the citadel, and necessarily so, because there 
was no other supply of water. Here are some Corinthian capitals neatly 
cut in hard black basalt— a curiosity in their way. And these sarcophagi 
Noinscrip- and sepulchral stones are entirely peculiar to this city — at least I have 
seen nothing like them elsewhere. But what marks it as a genuine Hebrew 
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city is, the total a,bseixee of inscriptions. There is not a solitary letter in any chapter 
iangnage. 

Josephus incidentaily mentions a phenomenon which I happened to verify 
in my own experience. Speaking of the last assault upon the citadel, when 
Vespcisian brought tlie wlioie army to support his son Titus, he says, ^^IS'ow 
this upper part of the city was very rocky, and difficult of t 1 sce 2 .it, and elevated 
to a vast altitude, and very full of people on all sides, and encompassed with 
precipices, wherelxy the J ews cut off those that came up to them,” etc. How- a stonn. 
ever, there arose snclx a dimne stonn against them as w^as instrumental in 
their destruction. Tliis carried the Eoman darts upon them, and made those 
w’hich they thi'cw return hack, and drove them obliquely away from them. 

Kor could the Jews, indeed, stand upon their precipices by reason of the 
violence of the tvind,” etc., etc. Without supposing there waxs anytliing 
s])ecially dkine in the wdnd which blew down these ravines and over these 
ruins on my first visit, yet it -was so veliement that I could not stand upon the 
ramparts for half a minute. Indeed, the depths below are so profound, in 
many parts, that no one can look into them without a shudder even in the 
calmest w^eather. It occurred to me at the time that this incidental notice by 
a contemporai'Y of a ftirious wdnd rusliing down towmrd and upon the lake, is a 
hap2)y corroboration of the evangelical narratives, in -which similar phenomena 
are repeatedly mentioned. To say the least, it is in beautiful correspondence 
with'them. 

With the single exception of Jeiaisalem, Gamaia furnishes the most 
remarkable fulfilment on record of those terrible predictions of our Saviour 
concerning the destruction of the Jews ; and in its haggard desolation and 
utter solitude it is at this day a much more impressive monument of divine 
judgment than even the Holy City itself. 

We may now return, and thus relieve the real or pretended fears of our 
guide, W’iio has been impatient of our long ramble. He says that this is a 
chosen .resoii; of robbers ; which, ]3y the w^ay, I do not believe. They rarely Searchinj? 
frequent such a place as this, unless it be in search of hid treasure. When I 
descended from here to the camp of Mahmood they were extremely suspicious “ 
of the purpose of my visit, and no explanations, reasonings, or protestations, 
had the slightest effect in removing their belief that I had gone there to search 
for gold. When I appealed to the fact that some of their own men were with 
me, they replied tliat all I did ther^-was to take a copy of the localities where 
the treasure was, so that I might come back in the night and carry it away. 

When asked why they did not take it themselves, they gave two reasons : first, 
that they had no daleel or guide to the exact spot ; and, secondly, that they 
had no ckanyi of sufficient potency to subdue the spirits (jin) that keep guard 
-over the treasure. The Bedawin universally believe in the existence of such 
■guards, and of charms or names which will subdue them. There is no tale on 
this subject in the “ Thousand Hights,” however extravagant, but what is to 
them credible and real. A large part of their conversation is made up of 
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preposterous stories of this kind. They enter into the most ininnte details of 
the localities, the caves, rooms, closed doors, slabs with iron rings, etc., etc., 
ending always with some obstinate door w^hich none of their charms could 
“ open ; or, if they broke it open by main force, they were beaten back, tbromi 
to the ground, blinded, suffocated with fumes of sulplmr, or in some other 
miraculous way compelled by the guardian spirits to abandon the attempt. 
Of these creatures, also, they give the most outlandish descriptions, and 
appear firmly to believe their own stories. Several of the wildest of these 
romances have their locality in these very ruins of Gamala. 

This amazing superstition is not only a source of constant annoyance to the 
traveller, but in these out-of-the-way parts of the country greatly increases 
the difficulties and the dangers of exploration. I am not sure but that my 
talkative guide from Sheikh Mahraood was induced to watch us so strictly 
under the idea that we either had or were intending to caiTV away their 
coveted treasure ; and this absurd superstition might have cost us our lives if we 
had fallen into their hands in Wady Mendhour, Doubtless, too, it is this 
' apprehension that induces Arabs often to conceal interesting localities from 
the traveller, or to refuse to accompany him to them ; and, indeed, they have 
been known to mislead by false directions. This is one reason of the ridiculous 
blunders and topographical errors of certain tourists. Only this last year the 
British consul of Damascus (who had more influence over the Arabs of this 
country than any other man), in furnishing me with letters of protection to a 
large number of sheikhs in these mountains east of the Jordan, informed me 
that I must not take any instruments with me, nor be seen to take drawings, 
for it would certainly endanger my life, in spite of all the protection which the 
British Government could throw around me. These remarks, of course, apply 
chiefly to the remoter parts of the land— to routes and sites entirely under the 
control of the Bedawin. Other places can be \dsited with but little annoyance 
from this cause ; and yet, even in the most civilized districts, the people arc pro- 
vokingly pertinacious in ascribing our visits to old ruins to this, the only intelli- 
gible motive to their minds. The idea of coming far, toiling hard, and spending 
money merely to examine historic sites, is to them absurd and ridiculous. 

Before we bid a final adieu to these mournful ruins, let us take a glance at 
their neighbours, some of which are not wanting in historic interest. That 
fortified rock on the north is called ITkeib, and the ruins upon it are evidently 
of the same age as these of Gamala. That sharp pinnacle further north, which 
resembles a church steeple, is Kurein el J erady. East of us about two miles 
is Flk, a considerable village on the top of the raountain, occupying the site of 
the ancient Aphek, the city to which Benhadad fled after one hundred 
tliousand of his soldiers had been slain in battle by Ahab. The city, however, 
proved almost as destructive as the army of Israel, for a wall fell upon twenty 
and seven thousand of the men that were left,^” This tremendous destruction 
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was caused, qjh I suppose, by an earthquake and after having seen the effects chapter 
of the earthquake in Safed and Tiberias, I can easily understand and readily 
credit this niuTative. We are not required to limit the catastrophe to the 
falling of a single wall ; or, if this be insisted upon, we have only to suppose 
that it was the wail of the city, and a little consideration will convince any one 
familiar with Oriental fortifications that it might overwhelm a whole army. 

Those ramparts w^ere very lofty and massive. An open space was always left 
along their base, and this would be packed full and tight, from end to end, by 
the remnants of Benhadad’s mighty host, and escape from the falling towers 
would be impossible. The peculiar character of the site would render the 
destruction only the more extensive and inevitable. I have not visited it, but 
Burckhardt passed through it in 1812, and he informs us that the town is built 
around the base of a hill in the shape of a crescent, not unlike the topography 
of Safed ; and it was this circumstance which rendered the overthrow of that 
place so destructive. The Fik of our day is a mere village, containing about 
two hundred families, dwelling in huts built out of the rubbish of the ancient 
city. 

Burckhardt seems to have wlsited Kul’aet Hiisn, or, at least, he heard of it, Argob. 
and supposed that it marked the site of Argob, the capital of the kingdom of 
Og. This is not very probable ; indeed it is not certain, from the various 
notices of Argob, that it was a city at all. In Deut. hi. 13, 14, w^e read of the 
region of Argob,” and of all the cowntrgoi Argob and the same in 1 Kings 
iv. 13 ; but nothing is said of a city of that name, nor can I hear of any such 
ancient site. It is worthy of note, however, that the Bedawin familiarly speak 
of this whole district as Arkoob or Argoob. Thus they call the mountain on 
which Um Keis stands Argoob Urn Keis, and this mountain above us Argoob 
Hiisn ; and although this word is applied to any rough, mountainous country, 

I have nowhere else heard it thus used in common conversation ; and since the 
kingdom or district of Argob was in this immediate neighbourhood, I think it 
nearly certain that we have the identical name still preserved among these 
primitive inhabitants. And as this province is very wild and broken, may not 
its own proper name have been transferred, as an adjective, to all similar 
districts? 

Burckhardt speaks of a plain which extends from Fikfar into the interior of “A great 
the Jaulan, and I myself passed over a portion of it, and thought it beautiful 
' and very fertile. Josephus, in his account of the defeat of Benhadad, says he 
pitched his camp in the great plain^~ 2 i> phrase often applied to Esdraelon, the 
valley of the Jordan, and other places. In the present case he probably means 
this very plain north of Fik, since the remnants of his army fled into this city. 

Directly south of el Hiisn, on the mountain, is an inhabited village called 
Kefr Harib ; and below it are the ruins of a castle, said to have belonged to it 
in olden times. The plain between the shore and the mountain, you observe, 
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PART widens as we advance, and becomes more fertile. The thickness of the super * 
incumbent trap also decreases, and yellow calcareous rock crops out nearer and 
Geology, nearer the surface, until, at the valley of the Jermuk, the former ceases 
altogether, and cretaceous limestone takes its place. The scenery becomes less 
savage and more picturesque, the soil richer, the pastures more luxuriant, and 
noble forests of oak, terebinth, and other trees adorn the hills and valleys. Ail 
tourists agree in representing this as one of the most cha3:ming regions of the 
East, and we draw the same conclusion from the incidental references to it in 
Bible history. I long to explore Gilead and Bashan, and hope to do it on 
some future occasion, but at present we must continue the even tenor of our 
way round the southern shore of this Lake. Here are traces of an old village 
called Bueir Ban, and a little fm'ther south is Khurbet Samra. A long low 
ridge divides the plain of the Ghor quite down to the Jermuk. It is called 
Tell et T^ib, and also Kusr el Kelb, from an old castle of that name. Khan 
’Agaba, mentioned by Burckhardt, is on the side of it. He says that this 
Khurbet Samra was inhabited when he passed this waiy in 1812 ; but, to judge 
from present appearances, he must have been mistaken, for it seems to have 
been an utter ruin for generations. It mai/ have been occupied by a few Arab 
huts, and certainly there could have been nothing here forty years ago of a 
Slight more substantial character. We should not be too positive, however, because 
houses. peasants in ail this region build very ephemeral habitations with small 
stones and mud ; which, if deserted, soon fall and melt away like summer snow 
on the moimtains. It is sm-prising to see how quickly houses ivhich no man 
inlmbiteth become heaps,*’ as Job has it ; ^ and Solomon noticed the same thing : 

By much slothfulness the building decayeth ; and through idleness of the 
hands the house droppeth through.” ^ The roof of any of these huts, forsakeii 
or neglected through idleness, will drop through” in a single winter, and then 
the unprotected waUs wash doimi by the rain, and speedily become mere shape- 
less " heaps.” The cause is easily explained. The roof is made by heaping a 
thick stratum of earth over the brush, thorns, and cane which are laid on the 
beams to receive it. This earth, if not constantly rolUd^ or carefully plastered, 
so as to shed the rain, absorbs it, until the weight breaks the beams, and then 
the whole mass drops through, bursting out the feeble walls, wdiich now have 
nothing to bind them together. The mortar used is without lime, and, when 
thoroughly saturated by the rain, becomes as slippery as soap ; and thus the 
whole fabric tumbles into a dism^d ruin. Indeed, such frail houses often fall ' 
suddenly during great stoims, and crush the inhabitants to death. This is 
particularly the case where there is much snow, and the people cannot pro- 
perly roll their terraces. 

It was such facts as these, perhaps, that suggested to Ezekiel the terms of 
that terrible rebuke to the prophets of Israel : Because, even because they have 
seduced my people, saying, Peace ; and there was no peace ; and one built up a 
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wall, andj io, others daubed it with untcmpered mortar : say unto them winch 
daub it with untempered mortar, that it shall fall. There shall be an over- 
Tiowing showTr ; and ye, 0 groat hailstones, shall fall ; and a stormy wind shall 
rend it.” ^ 

Yes, these are the very agencies by which the Lord now overthrow's in a 
night whole villages thus built with untempered mortar. So will I break 
down tiie wmli that ye have dau]:)ed with untempered moiiar, and bring it dowTi 
to the gTound, so that the foundations thereof shall be discovered, and it shall 
Ml, and ye shall he consumed in the midst thereof?'* A calamity this of veiy 
frequent occurrence. I have knomi many such during my residence in this 
land, and this whole passage is so graphic and true to experience, that the 
prophet, beyond a doubt, drew the picture from scenes with which he was per- 
sonally familiar. This Samakh which we are approaching is a striking speci- 
men of walls built and daubed with such mortar, and not a few of the houses 
threaten to crush their inhabitants beneath their ruins. It is at present the 
only inhabited village in this fertile delta formed by the lake, the Jordan, and 
the J ermuk, and it probably marks the site of the ancient Hippos. One or 
two of the houses, and the menzM for strangers, are partly built of cut stone 
which belonged to the old city ; but the remainder are made of small cohUe-^ 
stones from the shore and untemjoered mortar, loosely laid up, and daubed on 
the outside with the same. 

The plain is some twenty feet above the lake, quite level, but declines 
rapidly to the junction of the Jordan and the Jermuk, some six miles to the 
south. It is a mere mud deposit, and indicates that the level of th^ake has 
been, at some former period, much higher than it is now. The people of the 
village informed me that in veiy rainy years the water rises several feet above 
its present low mark, and should anything dam up the nannw exit of the 
Jordan, it would, of com’se, rise at once to the level of the plain. 

I once spent several days encamped on the pebbly beach below Semak, and 
had ample time to explore the entire southern shore of the lake, as well as the 
outgoing of the Jordan. The shore is covered with pebbles of flint, jasper, 
chalcedony, and agate, mixed with several kinds of fresh-water shells. The 
largest is a variety of the wiio. The exit of the Jordan is correctly laid down 
by Captain Lynch, but by no other author that I have seen. The ruins of an 
ancient bridge partly choke up the exit, and narrow it to about one hundred 
feet in width at low w'ater ; and even there it was not more than four feet deep ; 
the current, however, is veiy swift. The shore and the river I found crowded 
with ducks, cranes, and other water-fowl, in the latter part of Februaiy ; and, 
were it safe, it would be a delightful spot for the sportsman and the lover of 
fish and game. Semak has about two hundred wretched huts, packed to- 
gether in the most uncomfortable manner possible. The inhaliitants are all 
Moslems, and of course, or of necessity, confederates in robbery with their 
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PART? neighbours, those JDiabs--wohes—--Who^& tents saw along the base of Tell 
Talib. No wonder the Bedawin prefer the open country and the canyas 
cover to such an accumulation of dust, vermin, and every other abomina- 
tion. Nothing could induce me to dwell in such a village. And yet it is 
situated on the shore of this sweet and beautiful lake, with the most interesting 
scenery in the world around it. Alas ! it is a splendid “jewel in a swine’s 
snout.” ^ 

The regular path leads directly to the ford below the broken bridgej Bm el 
Ivhnatur, but we will follow the shore to the exit of the Jordan. We have 
now a good view of the entire lake, and can see at a glance that it narrows 
rapidly on both sides, until it is not more than three miles wide at this 
extremity of it. The Jordan leaves it near the south-west comer, and its exit 
was commanded by those fortified tells on the north side, now called Tells of 
Kerak. The triangular plat north of them is the site of the ancient Taricea, 
or Tarichea, so famous in the wars of the Jews. A branch of the river once 
came down on the west side, .and, of course, made the site of the city an 
island; nor would it he difficult to make that again the main outlet of the 
K«mir. river, as it probably was in former times. This Kerak was the great naval 
station of the Jews in the time of the Roman war. Josephus collected two 
Two imn- hundred and thirty ships at this place to attack Tiberias, and here occurred 
fii-ed and sea-fight between the Jews and Romans. The ships probably lay at 

shipsL anchor within and around the exit of the Jordan, protected by towers upon 
these tells. The situation is admirable for the purpose, and there is no other 
safe harbour on the whole lake. It must, therefore, have been a place of great 
importance, so long as there were ships to need a refuge from the wild winds 
which often sweep over it. I have seen it lashed into fury for thirty consecu- 
tive hours by a tempest that would have wrecked a hundred fleets such as 
that of Josephus, had they been exposed to its violence. 

How different the condition of these shores now from the time when Josephus 
could gather at this point more than two hundred ships in a single day ! 
There is not at this hour a boat of any kind upon the lake, and I never but 
once saw a single sail unfurled upon its deserted bosom. Josephus, however, 
who lived, and sailed, and fought on it in the time of the apostles, abundantly 
corroborates their accounts of the ships that then sailed over it ; and my own 
Storms on experience confirms all the other phenomena mentioned by them. Small as 
the lake, the lake is, and placid, in general, as a molten mirror, I have repeatedly seen 
it quiver, and leap, and boil like a caldron, when driven by fierce winds from 
the eastern mountains; and the waves ran high — ^liigh enough to fill or 
“‘cover” the ships, as Matthew has it,^ In the midst of such a gale “ calmly 
slept the Son of God,” in the hinder part of the ship, until awakened by the 
terrified disciples. 

Gaciaiu Gadara, with her prostrate temples and theatres, is seated on the top of 
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tbe moiintain sontli of the great gorge of the Jemiuk, and the celebrated lird- 
baths of another Ilammath are below on the bank of the river. The fountains 
are of immense size, and the entire locality extremely interesting and wild. 
Until quite recently, the Christians of ISTazareth held a grand fair at those 
baths, and they still speak in raptures of the haj>py times they used to enjoy 
there, and ciii'se these Arab wolves who now prowl about, and render it utterly 
impossible to bold their joyous festa. 

The great liigliway from the west into Perea, Uecapolis, and the distant 
east, passed the Jordan at this bridge to which we are coming, now called 
JLsr el Kiinatur, in reference to the many high arches on which it rested. ; 
They a]_q}ear to liave been ten, but are all so broken and choked up with 
rubbish tliot one cannot be quite certain as to the number. The ford below- it 
would be excellent were it not for the fragments of the bridge which strew 
the bottom. The river is about three hundred feet broad, and it is not more 
than three feet deep, except in early spring. The only bridge still in repair 
is Jisr el Mtijamia, alxjut seven miles below the lake. I spent a night and . 
day there last spring with ’Akil ^Aga, and then followed the west bank of the ■ 
Jordan to this point. The junction of the Jermuk is in a rough, rocky 
channel, about a mile nortli of the Mujamia, and it is also spanned by a 
strong stone bridge. Further up the river is a mined site called Ualhamia, or : 
Balmamia. One could make Dalmanutha out of this word, if the geography 
of the IlTew Testament would admit the location here of that place, to 
which our Lord came on his return from Csesarea Philippi (Banias) “ through 
the midst of the coasts of Decapoiis.” ^ This journey of our Saviour appears to 
have been unusually extended and very circuitous. Departing from Tyre and 
Sidon, he came to this lake, not by the direct route, but, going first to Banias, 
he then made a circuit tliiougli the region of Decapolis, on the east of the 
lake and the Jordan. Uow, if he visited Jerash, PeUa, Gadara, and Hippos, 
he might return by this Dalhamia on his w’ay home, or might come hither by 
l)oat, as Mark states. It must be remembered, however, that Matthew says 
Jesus “ came into the coasts of MagdaW*^ after the very same miracle men- 
tioned by Mark, just before he came to Dalmanutha ; and this want of cor- 
respondence (for it is not a contradiction) between the two records my 
geographical knowledge does not enable me to clear up. It is generally 
supposed that the name in Mark is an error, and ought to be corrected into 
Magdala. This solution I do not accept. It is certain that but a mry fern 
points in this long journey are mentioned by any of the evangelists, and 
Jesus may well have gone to both Magdala and Dalmanutha ; and since he 
must have passed very near to this Dalhamia (as it is now called), it is not 
unlikely that he visited it. At any rate, there is abundant room in the 
countiy, and in the narratives, for a Dalmanutha, and I see no good reason 
for supposing that Alark has fallen into a geographical error. If this 
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PART Dalhamia is not it, I confidently expect that some other more fortunate 
explorer will ere long reveal the true site. Let us -wait patiently. Every 
extension of our knowledge in this department lessens the number of topo- 
graphical obscurities, and in time all will be cleared away. 

How strangely the Jordan winds about, as if reluctant to leawe its niotlier 
for the hard, downward race to the Sea of Death ! On coming out of the 
lake it first runs northward, then west, south-west, and finally south, and all 
within a mile. Here at the bridge its course is south, but it soon departs 
from this western side of the plain, and makes a long detour to the east, and 
thus it continues meandering about in the most eccentric fashion, often darting 
along rocky rapids, or leaping down noisy cataracts, as if in sport, and then, 
stealing silently away in some nevr direction, beneath overhanging willows and 
thick sycamores. On the whole, one is veiy much amused with its hehaviour, 
and quite satisfied that the Jordan should be as peculiar in its character as it 
is unique in its history. Its manifold windings and doublings, with ail the 
green islets enclosed, are accurately laid dowm in Captain Lynch’s map, so far 
as I have followed the course of the river. There must have been far more 
water when he passed down it than there is now, or it would have been im- 
possible to get the boats through the rocks in safety. To judge from the 
pictures we have of that expedition, the act of shooting these rapids 
must have been sufficiently perilous, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Abadiyeh. About three miles lower dowm is a large village, on a singular tell near the 
river. It is called Abadiyeh, and the surrounding lands are well cultivated. 
South of that the entire valley of the Jordan is abandoned to the Bedawin, 
and there is not an inhabited village until yon reach Jericho. Beyond those 
nearest hills on onr left is a deep wady called Eedjas, wdiich runs far up to the 
north-west. In it is a copious fountain, the water of which was anciently 
Aqueduct, carried along the declivity of the valley in an aqueduct which bent round the 
end of the ridge northward, and was taken to the old city of Tiberias. You 
can see the remains of that great work here above us on the side of the moun- 
tain. Those who built it seem not to have been acquainted with the arcA^ 
for the canal was frequently led into the heart of the hill, in order to get 
I'oimd some narrow ravine. I have not seen this curious old work noticed by 
any traveller, and I myself passed this way repeatedly without seeing it. The 
chief design of it, I suppose, was to irrigate the orchards and gardens of 
Tarichea, Emmaus, and Tiberias, because the water of Fed] as is not par- 
ticularly good to drink, and the inhabitants on this shore desire no better 
water than that of the lake itself. There are ruins of a building on the hill 
side, now called Tahun es Siikkar— that is, sugar-mill ; and it seems to have 
been driven by water from the canal. It is not impossible that sugar-cane 
was once grown on this part of the Jordan valley (as it certainly was about 
Jericho), and that this canal was made to serve the double purpose of iirigat- 
ing the sugar plantations and of driving the mills to crush the cane. This 
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clfdible use of aqueducts is everywhere made^ where the condition of the adjacent chaptf,r 
huid will admit it. Of course this supposition implies that the canal has been 
in use in conijiuratively modern times. 

We have now an easy ride of an hour along the shore to the celebrated hot 
Ltaths of Tilierias. A castle once crowned this eminence on the left^ and tins Old wnii 
<.)]d wall ran from its base across the ancient bed of that branch of the Jordan 
whicii ran on the west side of Tarichea. This wall and castle would entirely 
coirmiaml the road along the shore, so that it would be impossible to pass 
wltiiont permission. The mill may also have ser\’ed as a ctoeway to the 
city when the delta on wdiich it stood was surrounded by w'ater. 

This place on our left is now called Shiigshab, but it must mark the site of 
Semiabris according to Josephus ; for the Roman army encamped at it was in 
full view of Tiberias, and it is only at this spot (half an hour down the lake 
from the baths) that this could have been true. There are traces- of old build- 
ings hereabout, and the name is sufficiently outlandish to have comedown 
from the dark ages. 

There has been a smart shower here, while at Semak the ground was baked Rain, 
hard, and the grain drooping sadly. The same was true on a former occasion 
when I came up the Jordan valley. The ground in tlie Ghor was like a 
parched desert. There had not been sufficient rain to bring up the grain, and 

the seed sown had rotted under the clod,” while here at Tiberias the whole 
country was a paradise of herbs and flowers. And thus it was in former 
times. The Lord caused it to rain upon one city,” says Amos, and ‘^caused 
it not to rain upon another city ; one piece was rained upon, and the piece 
whereupon it rained not withered.” ^ It was literally so about Semak and 
’Abadiyeh, while their nearest neighbom-s were rejoicing in abundant showers. 

There are other interesting allusions to matters in agricultural experience in 
this passage of Amos. I have withdrawn,” says God, the rain from you, 
when there were yet three months to the harvest.” This is utterly ruinous to 
the hopes of the farmer. A little earlier or a little later would not be so fatal, 
but drouth tki^ee months before harvest is entirely destractive. In tlie eighth 
verse we read, ^*^80 two or three cities wandered unto one city to drink 
water : but they were not satisfied,” — a fact often repeated in this country. 

No longer ago than last autumn it had its exemplification complete in Belad 
Besharah, the ancient inheritance of Naphtali. 

Here are the far-famed baths. They are often mentioned by Josephus, Baths of 
who says they w-ere a little distance from Tiberias, in a village called ^i^enas. 
Emmaus.^ I am inclined to think that this was the Hammath given to 
Naphtali ; and if so, then Rakkath, mentioned in connection with it, may 
have been the ancestor of Kerak at the outgoing of the Jordan. There is a 
certain similarity in the names either in sound or in signification. Kerak 
and Rakkath ring on the Arab ear alike ; and Emmaus and Hammath are 
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pAKT but different modifications of the word from which Ilamniam, the name for 
warm baths, is derived. Tiberias itself 'inay occupy the site of Chinneroth, 
from which the lake derived its primitive name, as it now gets that of 
Tiberias from its successor. We throw out tliese suppositions without 
vouching for their truth, or attempting to establish it. I cannot doubt, 
however, but that there was a city near Tiberias far older and more splendid 
than that built by Herod. The granite columns mingled among the now 
visible ruins must have an antiquity much higher than the first century of 
our era. I suppose the city of Herod occupied the same situation as the 
present town, for it is plainly implied in many notices by Josephus that it was 
at a considerable distance from the hot baths, while these ancient remains 
extend quite down to them. They cannot, therefore, be the niins of Herods 
city, hut of one still older than it. Emmaus {alias Hammath) lay chiefly south 
of the baths, and its walls can be traced out without any doubt or difficulty. 
But this is quite enough of topography for once. 

The water. The water of these springs has a sulphureous and most disagreeable smell, 
and is so nauseous that it cannot be drunk, and is not used internally. The 
baths, however, have a great medicinal reputation, and their sanitary virtues 
are believed by the ignorant to be almost adequate to remove all the ills to 
which frail flesh is heir. The accommodations for bathing are eveiything but 
satisfactory, and the entire establishment is filthy and offensive in the ex- 
treme ; and yet it is always crowded with the lame, the halt, the withered, 
and the leprous. ’There is but one common bathing cistern, where the 
water is hot enough to cook an egg, and it is always crowded with patients. 
What healthy person would dare to bathe in such a cisteni, and with 
such company ? How they can endure the water at from 130° to 140° of 
Fahrenheit is a mystery. I once had the hath cleared, and made the 
experiment, but should have fainted in a very short time if I had not 
made my escape from it. Little by little, liowever, they get used to it, and 
some delight to roll about in it by the hour, happy as a hippopotamus in 
the Nile. 

Tempera- The temperature of the fountains varies in different years, and at different 
seasons of the same year. According to my thermometers, it has ranged 
within the last twenty years from 136° to 144°. I was liere in 1833, when 
Ibrahim Pasha was erecting these buildings, and they appeared quite pretty. 
The earthquake which destroyed Tiberias in 1837 did no injury to the baths, 
although the fountains vrere greatly disturbed, and threw out more water 
than usual, and of a much higher temperature. This disturbance, however, ivas 
only temporary, for when I came here about a montli after the earthquake, 
they had settled down into their ordinary condition. 

Are these hot springs ever mentioned in the Bible % 

Bible aiiu- The name of the place perhaps is, but the baths themselves are not alluded 

Sion- tQ either in the Old or the New Testament. There is a curious , passage in 
Gen. xxxvi. 24, which I suspect refers to warm inmeral springs and their 
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medicinal virtues. Ib mir translation it reads thus: This was that Anah chaptkii 
that found the mides in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his 
father.’' The Hebrew word yamim, here translated mules, means waters; 
and the Yulgate and Arabic translations render it warm xmters; which ren- 
dering Jerome and others among the ancients favour, and not a few modern 
critics agree with them. Of one thing I am well satisfied, — ^that Anah did not 
find mules, whatever may be the true meaning of yamim. And since such hot 
fouutaiiis exist, not only here, but in Wady Mendhour, below Gadara, and at 
Oallirrhoe, east of the Bead Sea, it is quite possible that Moses may have 
become acquainted with them when in that region, and also ifith the fact 
that Anah had first discovered tuem, or at least had found out their medicinal 
virtues, and brought them into public notice. Perhaps some remarkable cures 
upon Jews of distinction rendered it still fimther appropriate for Moses to 
commemorate the discovery and the discoverer. 
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Marchasth. . 

You should have been out with me on the promontory which overhangs the Daybreah 
lake, to see the day break along the eastern mountains. At first it was in- 
tensely dark, but by-and-by it began to soften low dowm and far to the north. 

Then suddenly the note of a lark rang out, silvery and joyous, as if from the 
very midst of the stars. In rapid succession bird after bird rose up, hymning 
their early matin, until the w'hoie marble vault of heaven” was vocal with 
invisible choristers. One by one the stars faded out before the growing day, 
and every moment tlie scene shifted and changed from bright to brighter— 
from glory to glory, throwing dowm dark shadows from the eastern cliffs upon 
tlie broad bosom of Gennesaret. At length the first rays of the sun gleamed 
on the snowy head of Hermon, revealing deep wiinkles, - which the storms of a 
thousand generations have drawm across his stern, cold brow. It was the veiy 
perfection of this style of beauty, nor do I understand how any one can call it 
tame. Doubtless time and season, pleasant compam^, good health, and cheer- 
ful spirits, add immensely to the eflect of such a scene. In the glare and hum- 
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ing heat of midsumnier, a weary traveller, with eyes inflnmed, might see 
nothing to adinii*e ; but I have never thus visited it. To me Gennesaret and 
its surroundings are ever fair, and always invested with unparalleled interest. 
Here our blessed Lord dwelt with men, and taught the way of life. Here he 
preached in a ship, slept in the storm, walked on tiie waves, rebuked the 
winds, and calmed the sea. Here is Magdala, Chorazin, and 

Bethsaida, with its desert x->lace, where five thousand hungry souls were fed 
with miraculous bread ; and Gergesa, where devils went from men to swine, 
and both together into the sea. Here he opened his mouth, and tauglit, with 
authority, that divine sermon on the moimt ; and on one of these solitary 
summits Moses and Elias, in shining robes, came down from heaven to con- 
verse with him in the glory of his transfiguration. And not least, from this 
shore he selected those wonderful men who were to erect his kingdom, and 
carry his gospel to the ends of the earth. Is tliere another spot on the globe 
that can compare with this ? 

John is the only evangelist who mentions Tiberias ; but he not only speaks 
of the city, but calls the lake by this name more than once.^ May we not find 
in this an incidental corroboration of the opinion that his Gospel was written 
last of all, and toward the close of the first century, and for those who by that 
time had come to know the lake most familiarly by the name of Tiberias ? 

This supposition becomes the more probable when we remember that it was 
quite a modern town when om* Lord frequented this region, ha-ving been built 
and named by Herod about the time of his advent. Seventy years afterwards 
Josephus found it an important city, and no other in Galilee is so often men- 
tioned by him. Almost every other city was destroyed by Vespasian and 
Titus, but this was spared, and rew^arded for its adlierence to the Romans 
by being made the capital of the province. John, writing many years after 
these events, would naturally mention both the city and the lake, and call the 
latter by its then most familiar name, Tiberias. But the other apostles wrote 
before these events had taken place, and therefore do not speak of Tiberias 
at all 

Is it not somewhat strange that our Sarfour never entered Tiberias ? 

This is not quite certain, for he undoubtedly visited many places 'which are 
not mentioned by any of the evangelists ; and if the tradition respecting the 
site of the present old church has any foundation in fact, he did actually enter 
it, and even after his resurrection. It is my oiiinion, however, that he never 
came to Tiberias, and for several reasons, which, by the aid of Josephus, we 
are able to discover. He tells us that Herod, in order to people his new" city, 
brought many strangers, and people called Galileans, and many not even free- 
men, but slaves.^ In short, Herod gathered up all classes, and compelled 
them to settle in Tiberias, This was not a population with which our Lord 
and his disciples would choose to associate. J osephus further states that to 
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make this place habitable was to transgress the ancient laws of the Jews, be- chapter 
cause many sepulchres were here to be taken away in order to make rocan 
for the city of Tiberias, whereas our law pronounces that such persons are 
unclean for seven days.” Jesus, therefore, could not enter tliis city without 
becoming ceremonially unclean, and know that both he and his disciples 
scrupulously avoided any such violation of the law of Moses. He never indted 
Tiberias^ and thus the silence of the evangelists in regard to it is explained. 

Tills piece of history suggests one or two other remarks. It is nearly certain Tibeiias 
that Tiberias was built, in part at least, upon the cemetery of a neighbouring ^ 
City then in rums ; for without such a city whence came the many sepulchres 
spoken of ? And that this city was ancient, and long since deserted, is evi- 
dent from the fact that these sepulchres had no owners to be outraged by their 
demolition. The people who once used that cemetery had totally disappeared 
from the vicinity before Tiberias w'as erected. We may also determine with 
certainty that this former city was south of the present one, for there is no 
place for it on the north, or in any other direction but south. This confirms 
the idea that the ruins betireen Tiberias and the baths are the remains of a 
city more ancient than that built by Herod. The remark of Josephus about 
the sepulchres also shows that the present town occupies the site of 
Herod’s city. The face of the hill on which the northern part of it stands • 
is covered with a very peculiar kind of tombs, and apparently as old as 
the rock itself. Many of them were wholly destroyed when the w^all was built, 
for they extend under it, and into the city itself, while the whole hill side 
north and north-west of it is crow^ded with them— the forsaken graves of 
an extinct city and race. What was the name of this more ancient city must p.uins of 
ever remain a matter of mere conjecture. It was many times larger thafi ancient 
the modem town, for it covered the plain and side of the mountain quite 
down to the baths, and was a city of palaces, and temples, and splendid 
edifices, as the remains abundantly show. Perhaps it wus Hammath itself, 
named from the hot baths, great and rich, from their celebrity in olden 
time. Perhaps it was Chinneroth, from which the lake took its most ancient, 
as it has derived its modem name from its successor. Perhaps—but it is 
idle to multiply suppositions of this kind. 

It w^ould be tedious to enter minutely into the history of tliis city and its Tiberias a 
varied fortunes ; nor is this necessary. Keland, and Burckhardt, and liobin- 
son, and Wilson, and Kitto have done this at large. Ever since the destnic- 
tion of Jerusalem, it has been chiefly celebrated in connection with the Jew^s, 
and was for a long time the chief seat of rabbinical learning. It is stiU one of 
their four holy cities. Among the Christians it also early rose to distinction, 
and the old church, built upon the spot where our Lord gave his last charge 
to Peter, is a choice bit of ecclesiastical antiquity. Though we need not 
accept this age or origin, stiU I am not so sure as Dr. Robinson is that, 
because the arch of its vault is pointed^ its antiquity must neces- 

sarily be limited to the time of the Crusades at the eai-liest.” If not greatly 
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mistaken, I have seen Buch cirches far older than the twelfth century. But 
the entire subject of the arch is yet to be properly developed, and until this 
is done the unlearned must not be too positive. Let that pass. The present 
city is situated on the shore, at the north-east corner of this small plain. The 
walls enclose an irregular parallelogram, about one hundred rods from north to 
south, and in breadth not more than forty. Tiiey were strengthened by ten 
round towers on the west, five on the north, and eight on tlie soiitin There 
■were also two or three towers along the shore to protect the city from attack 
by sea. blot much more than one-half of this small area is occupied by build- 
ings of any kind, and the north end, which is a rocky hill, has nothing but the 
- ruins of the old palace. The earthquake of 1837 prostrated a large part of 
the walls, and they have not yet been repaired, and perhaps ne\'er will be. 
There is no town in Syria so utterly filthy as Tiberias, or so little to be desired 
as a residence. Being six hundred feet below the level of the ocean, and 
overhung on the west by a high momitam, ■ft-bich etfectually shuts off the 
Mediterranean breezes, it is fearfully bot in summer. The last time I 'was 
encamped at the baths the thermometer stood at 100° at midnight, and a 
steam went up from the surface of the lake as from some huge smouldering 
volcano. Of course it swarms with ail sorts of vermm. What can induce 
• human beings to settle down in such a place And yet some two thousand 
of our race make it their chosen abode. They are chiefly Jews, attracted 
liither either to cleanse their leprous bodies in her baths, or to purify their 
unclean spirits by contact with her traditionary and ceremonial holiness. 

The lake itself is too well known to need much description. It is an irregu- 
lar oval, with the large end to the north. I cannot make it more than four- 
teen miles long, and nine wide from Mejdel to Wady Semak. It is about six 
hundred feet lo-^ver thmi the Mediterranean ; and this great depression accounts 
for some of its remarkable phenomena. Seen from any point of the surround- 
ing heights it is a fine sheet of -water — a bmmished mirror set in a frame- 
work of rounded hills and rugged mountains, which rise and roll backward 
and upward to wdiere Hermon hangs the picture against the blue vault of 
heaven. 

This profound basin owes its origin, I suppose, to volcanic agency at some, 
remote epoch in geological chronology. But it is not necessary to nuiintain that 
the whole of it was once an active crater. Perhaps no j>art of it was, though it 
is siiiTOiinded by vast regions of trap rock. It may, therefore, have been a 
gigantic crater, ^vitli -.vaves of burning lava instead of water. The lake is led 
mainly by tlie Jordan j but, besides this, there are the great fountains of Fullyeli, 
el Mudowera, ’Ain et Tiny, and Tabiga ; and in winter the streams frnm ^\■adles 
Hainam, er Ilubudiyeh, ’xVmud, and Leimuu, from the west and m.rth-west ; 
and Sulam, Tellaiyeh, Jermaiah, Shukaiyif, and Semak on the east. During 
tiie rainy season these streams pour an immeu.se amount of water into tJie 
lake, and raise its level several feet above its present mark. The effoct is 
seen particularly along the southern end, and at the outlet of the Jordan. 
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The old story, told by Taoitus and others, that the Jordan flows directly ciiAri’EH 
tlirongh the centre without mingling with the lake, has no other Irmndatirm 
than the lancy of those who repeat it. The water is sweet and wholesome, 
and the fish abundant and of an excellent quality. They are, however, but 
little troubled by either hook, net, or spear. 

By the way, this reminds me that in all our rambles around this most Absoncp of 
Bililical of lakes, I have constantly missed two pictures with which it has 
ever })eeu associated on fancy’s talflet — ^tiie little ships and the fishermen. The 
absence of t};ie former is easily explained. The few semi-savage Arabs who 
now fre(iuent this shore have no occasion for ships. But why are there no 
fishers about Genuesaret ? There are fish enough in these waters, as w^e have 
frequently seen. , 

The Arabs, particularly the Bedawin and the peasant, have an invincible Arab 
dread and repugnance to the sea, nor can they be tempted to trust themselves 
upon its treacherous bosom. Some of their favourite proverbs are intended 
to express this national aversion. If the lake were covered with boats, they 
would travel all round its shores on the slow-paced camel rather than sail 
directly across to our city. As there is no demand for boats, the very art of 
building them is lost. You could not find a cai’penter on this whole coast, 
who has either the materials, the tools, or the skill to construct one, or even 
to mend it if broken. They have no more use for boats than for well-made 
roads ; both disappeared together when the Arabians conquered the country, 
and both will re-appear together as soon as a more civilized race rises to pcnver. 

The cause for the absence of fishermen is likewise found in the character Want, of 
and habits of these Arabs. You could never persuade a genuine son of the 
desert to sit or stand ail day holding a rod over the water with a string and 
hook at the end of it. If you put it into his hands ail ready baited, you wmild 
soon hear Yfikta ’amru,” as he flung the whole apparatus in the lake. Those 
who dwell in the cities and villages along the coast of the Mediterranean have 
partially departed from these primitive habits, and learned from Greeks and 
Franks the piscatory aii; ; but even they have no enthusiasm for it. Out here 
it is held in utter contempt. 

How do you account for the fact that so many of the apostles were chosen 
from this class of fishermen ? It could not have been accidental. 

xN’otliing in the kingdom of Clnist is accidental or the result of caprice, least Apostles, 

of all the vital matter of its first teachers and founders. There was, no doubt, 

, , „ . ■ . „ , , , , . , ^ iishmneii. 

an adiiptation, a fitness m the occupation of these men to develop just tliose 

attributes of character most needed in the apostolic office. There arc various 
inodes of fishing, and each calculated to cultivate and strengthen some par- 
ticular moral quality of great importance in their mission. Thus angling 
requires and great perseverance and caution. The line must be fine ; 

the hook carefully concealed by the bait ; and this, too, must be such as is 
suited to the capacity and taste of the fish you seek to catch. A mistake in 
any of these things defeats the object. If the hook is too big, or not w^eii 
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PART covered,— the bait too large, or not adapted to the taste,— of course you take 

nothing, or bring up a useless crab. There may be deceptive nibbles, but 
nothing more. So, also, the line must not alarm them, nor will it do to dasli 
the hook in impatiently. And the man must not put forum*d ; Ae 

should not he seen at alL 

Hand-net. Then there is fishing with the hand-net. This is beautiful and picturesque. 
You see it to best advantage along the coast from Beirut to Sidon. The net 
is in shape like the top of a tent, with a long cord fastened to the apex. This 
is tied to his arm, and the net so folded that, when it is thrown, it expands 
to its utmost circumference, around which are strung beads of lead to make it 
drop suddenly to the bottom. see the actor : half bent, and more than 

half naked, he keenly watches the playful surf,,and there he spies his game 
tumbling in carelessly toward him. Forward he leaps to meet it. Away goes 
the net, expanding as it fiies, and its leaded circumference strikes the bottom 
ere the silly fish is aware that its meshes have closed around him. By the aid 
of his cord the fisherman leisurely draws up the net, and the fish with it. This 
reqiihes a keen eye, an active frame, and great skill in tlirowing the net. He, 
too, must be patient, watchful, wide awake, and prompt to seize the exact 
moment to throw. 

Draff-net. Then there is the great drag-net, the working of which teaches the value of 
united effort. Some must row the boat, some cast out the net, some on the 
shore pull the rope with all their strength, others throw stones and beat the 
water round the ends, to frighten the fish from escaping there j and as it 
approaches the shore, every one is active in holding up the edges, drawing it 
to land, and seizing the fish. This is that net which “ gathered of every kind ; ” 
and, wlxen drawn to the shore, the fishermen sit down and gather the good 
into vessels, but cast the bad away.” ^ I have watched this operation through- 
out a hundred times along the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Bag nei Again, there is the bag-net and basket-net, of various kinds, which are so 
constracted and worked as to enclose the fish out in deep water. I have seen 
them of almost every conceivable size and pattern. It was with some one of 
this sort, I suppose, that Simon had toiled all night without catching anything, 
but which, w^hen let down at the command of Jesus, enclosed so great ainulti- 
tude that the net broke, and they filled two ships with the fish until they 
began to sink.^ Peter here speaks of toiling all night ; and there are certain 
kinds of fishing always carried on at night. It is a beautiful sight. With 
blazing torch, the boat glides over the flashing sea, and the men stand gazing 
keenly into it until their prey is sighted, when, quick as lightning, they fling 
their net or fly their spear ; and often you see the tired fishermen come sullenly 
into harbour in the morning, having toiled all night in vain. Indeed, every 
kind of fishing is uncertain. A dozen times the angler jerks out a naked 
hook ; the hand-net closes down on nothing j the drag-net brings in only weeds ; 
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the bag comes np empty. And then^ again, every throw is successful, -every chaptee 
net is Mi — and freciuently without any other apparent reason than that of 
tlirowing it on the right side of the ship instead of the left, as it happened to 
the disciples here at Tiberias.^ 

It is wholly unnecessary to apply these things to the business of fishing for 
men in tlie great seas of sin. That w^e may leave to the commentator and the 
preacher, Ko one occupation of humble life— not even that of the shepherd- 
calls into exercise and develops so many of the elements necessaiy for the office 
of a religious teacher as this of fishing. 

Are we to understand from John xxi. 7 that Peter was actually naked ? 

Kot necessarily so. Here, in this hot climate, however, it is common to fish 
witli nothing but a soit of shawl or napkin tied round the waist. The fisher’s The 
coat which he girt about him was the short ^abdyeh which they now wear, and ® 
wliich they very often lay aside while fishing. They can doff and don it in a 
moment. When w^orn, it is girt tight about the loins with the zunnar ; and 
Peter did this wffien hastening to meet the Lord. 

As to ships,” they have all disappeared ; and there is ‘but one small boat 
on the lake, and this is generally out of repair. The owner has been here, and 
told the servant that he will take us for a short sail this evening. We will go 
to Mejdel, and then you will have completed the entire circuit of this sacred 
sea.” 

9.Qth. What a charming sail on Gennesaret we had last night ! I would not Sail on 
have missed it for any consideration. 

It was indeed delightful, especially the row back after sunset, while twilight 
was fading into the solemn mysteries of night ; and how prettily the stars came 
out, twinkling so sociably at us, like old friends ! These very stars thus gazed 
with their loving eyes upon Him who made them, when he sailed over this same 
lake eighteen hundred years ago. Mystery of mysteries ! The God-man, the 
Divine Logos, by wdiom all things were made which are in heaven and which 
are on earth, did actually sail over this identical sea in a boat, and by night, as 
we have done ; and not stars only, but angels also beheld and w^ondered, and still 
do gaze, and ever will, desiring earnestly to look into those things.” This is Tiie incar- 
not fancy, but fact ; and shadowy indeed must be his faith in whose breast 
these sacred shores awaken no holier emotions than such as spring from com- 
mon earth and ordinary lakes. He must be of those who have eyes but see 
not, ears but hear not, and hearts that cannot comprehend. Shame on us all, 
that we can frequent the haunts and the home of Him who came from heaven 
to die for our redemption with little reverence and less love. We would not 
plead for apocryphal relics or fabulous caverns. It is wise and well to refuse 
all homage to such cunning fabrications. But surely it is unnatural, if not 
impious, to withhold or restrain those emotions which the scenes we are con- 
templating are calculated to awaken, which they will inspire in every mind 





having faith enough to invest the Gospel narratives ^ith reality and life. 
Depend upon it, the eye that looks unmoved on these shores is in the head of 
a practical infidel. 

I have always supposed that the Gospel narratives would be more interest- 
ing and better understood, and that the instructions of our divine Teacher 
teadiing. would fall with more power upon the heart, in tlie places where they -were first 
delivered, than when read or heard on the other side of the world ; and to a 
limited extent I find this to be true. Still there is a sense of vagueness which 
I cannot dissipate. I regret this the more because it is so diflhreiit from wliat 
I anticipated. It is a favourite theory of mine, that eveiy true book lias a 
biith-day and a home ^ so has every propliet and religious teacher ; and we not 
only have a right to subject their recorded history and instmetions to the test 
of time and xiace, to ascertain their authenticity and trutMiiliiess, but, if they 
are genuine, such scrutiny will greatly illustrate and emphasize tiieir meaning. 
Nor is it irreverent to apply these tests to the life and teachings of Him who 
spoke as man never spoke — as one liarag authority, and not as the scribes. 
Can we not do something toward gathering and concentrating the scattered 
rays of light which the wanderings about the home of our Lord have struck 
out ? 

A'rreo- Perhaps ; at any rate we can try, and without the slightest appreliension 
^ r!ce and record may prove a forgery. Everjdhing will be found in most per- 

L'mitive. agi’eement with all ascertained facts of clironoiogy, topography, and history. 
The references to tme are not very numerous or significant, but they agree 
most beautifully with the assumed age of our Lord’s advent. When there is 
occasion to allude to matters in which this idea is involved, it is done with the 
utmost simplicity and naturalness. As an example— one of many equally per- 
tinent-take the demand about the tribute-money, and the answer of Jesus, 
Render unto Cicsar the things that are Caesar’s.” We have examined the 
“ image and superscription” of this Roman jpemiy on the very spot where the 
• tax-gatherer sat, and with the evidences scattered all around us that these 
iordiy Romans were actually here. History, the treasured coin, and these 
prostrate ruins, unite in proving that the teacher Jesus, the cavilling Pharisees, 
and the tax-gatheiing Romans were all here, and the entire incident is admir- 
ably illustrated and confirmed. 

srinate The references to topography are very numerous, and entirely satisfactoiy. 
acmvAcy. need only mention Nazareth, and Cana, and Capernaum, and Chorazin, 
and Bethsaida, and the regions around this lake. Everything is natural, and 
in accordance with ascertained facts, even to the omission of this city of 
Tiberias in the list of places visited by our Lord. There is also a sort of ver]>al 
accuracy at times, wliich it is always x>Ieasant to meet. Thus J esus is said to 
go down from Cana to Capernaum ; and w'e now know that the latter place is 
not only the lowest, hut actually six hundred feet lower than the Mediteiranean 
Sea. And so, also, in the appeal to a city set on an hill ; ” if he pointed to 
Safed, as he probably did, nothing could be more emphatic. Tliis town is seen 
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from ail imraen.se distance, and cannot lie hid. And if not Safed, tliere are cnAp-rra 
many otlier towns all about the region where the remark was made, and a 
reference to any one of thein was perfectly natural and emphatic. 

The allusions to manners and customs are still more numerous than those M.-iuners. 
ti> the topography of tlie land, and they agree most perfectly with the supposed 
age of the world and character of the people. It is implied in almost count- 
less ways that tliose with whom our Lord associated on these shoj-es were 
aecustiuned to out-door life. They meet on the mountain to hear liim preach ; Oiu-dcnr 
they frdlov? liiin into a desert place of Bothsaida to be fed ; they Sjiend whole 
days there without any apparent provision for eitlier shelter, sleep, or fot'jd ; 
they arc found in. the open court of houses or on the shore of the lake at all 
times, etc. etc. Xow, ail the specifications are iiere, just as they should be — 
the mountain, tlie desert place, the shore, the open court, the climate so warm 
as to lead the people into the open air, tlie present liabits of the people — 
eve'njtJimg in exact accord with the Gospel narratives. The inhabitants not 
only go forth into the country as represented in the New Testament, but they 
remain there, and sleep in the open air, if occasion require, without the slight- 
est inconvenience. Again, the incidental mention of women and children in crowds— 
the great assemWies gathered around Jesus is true to Oriental life, strange 
as it may appear to those wdio read so much dhoicX female sechismi in the East, 

In the great gatherings of this day, at funerals, weddings, festas, and fairs, 

'ivornen and children often constitute the larger portion of the assemblies. I 
have seen hundreds of these gatherings in the open air ; and should a prophet Attrac- 
now arise with a tithe of the celebrity of Jesus of Nazareth, there w'oukl 
quickly be immense assemblies about him from Galilee, and from Lecapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” Bad, and 
stupid, and ignorant, and worldly as the people are, their attention woul,d be 
instantly arrested by the voice of a prophet, and they would flock from all 
parts to see, hear, and be healed. There is an irresistible bias in Orientals of 
all religions to run after the mere shadow of a prophet or a miracle- weaker. 

A grand fraud was enacted in Lebanon a few years ago, in order to raise the 
wind to build a church. The water that burst out while the w^orkmen were 
digging the foundation, it was published abroad, wrould restore the blind to 
sight ; and quickly multitudes of these imfortimate people, h’om all parts of 
Palestine and Syria, and even ship-loads from Egypt, hastened to the spot, to 
bathe their sore or sightless eye-balls in the wonder-working winter. I myself 
saw long files of hlmd leading the Uindf marching slowly and painfully on toward 
the blessed stream, and it w^as not until great suffering and loss that the 
insane multitude could be restrained from making the worse than useless piL 
grimage. Such are Orientals of this day ; and to know what was the character, 
in these respects, of those to wkom Christ preached, we need only study that 
of the people around us. In nothing does the East of this day throw more 
light upon New Testament history than just on this point, and it is certainly 
on.e of much importance. .... 
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PART Instractions addressed to such a people, assembled in the open country or 
on the sea side, would naturally, almost necessarily, abound in illustrations 
drawn from country life and from surrounding objects, otliers would so 
seize upon their attention, be so readily comprehended, or so tenaciously re- 
membered. Accordingly, we hear the divine Teacher exclaim at Shecbem, 
Ont-door “ Lift up your eyes to the fields, already white to the harv^est. Pray ye the 
imagery, harvest to send forth labourers into the fields.'^ Thus, too, He 

speaks of the vineyards ; of the good branches of the diy ones gathered 

for the fire; of the penny-a-day labourers standing in the market waiting to be: 
hired, and of their receiving their wages at the close of each day. Such things 
as these we now see constantly, daily, and to the minutest shade of verbal 
accuracy. Again, the sparrows that chatter on every man’s house teach lessons 
of filial trust in the providential care of our heavenly Father ; and lilies, more 
gloriously arrayed than Solomon, rebuke undue solicitude as to wherewithal 
■we shall be clothed. Then we have the leaven and its lesson ; the mustard- 
seed, with its prophetic promise to the Church ; the sow'eFs four sorts of soil, 
and their divei-se results; the good seed, and the tares of the enemy; the 
fig-tree, with its promise of spring, and its threatenings to the fruitless. Oi*, 
descending from the land to the lake, we have the fishermen, their ships, their 
nets, and their occupation, so suggestive to apostles and preachers, Avho must 
be fishers of men. We need not enlarge this list— every reader of the Kew 
Testament can add to it from his own recollection; but it is important to 
remark, that all these allusions are perfectly natural and appropriate to the 
country, the people, the Teacher, the age, and eveiy other cu'cumstance men- 
tioned or implied in the evangelical narratives. We have the originals stiil 
before us. The teachings and illustrations of our Lord would have been out of 
place in any other country except this. They could not ham been uttered 
where else. 

There is one aspect of Christ’s character, and one class of allusions in his 
public teaching, which deserves special consideration. Our Lord was most 
emphatically a religious teacher and reformer, and, of comse, we expect to find 
constant reference to the manners and morals, the superstitions and reiigious 
ceremonies, of the people ; and so there is, and with wonderful correspondence 
to the existing state of things in this same land. Contemplate, then, the man 
Jesus, the Teacher, the Reformer, as he stood on the shores of this lake 
eighteen hundred years ago. Who and what w’as he to the men of that age I 
He was a Jew. But what was it to be an ordinary Jew of Hazareth in the 
year thirty of our era? In very many respects just -what it is to be one now 
in this Tiberias or in Safed — ^to be intensely and most ofiensiveiy fanatical ; 
to regard one’s seh* as pre-eminently holy, the special favourite of God, and to 
despise all others ; to be amazingly superstitious ; to bold obstmately and 
defend fiercely an infinite number of silly traditions and puerile fables ; to 
fritter away the whole life and power of religion in a rigid observance of trifling 
ceremonies. The common Jew of Tiberias is self-righteous, proud, igiiorant. 
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nide, quarrelsome, h 5 q)ocritical, dishonest, selfish, avaricious, immoral; and chapter 
such, in the main, were his ancestors eighteen centuries ago. W e hiov} this, 
not so much from the 1^‘ew Testament as from Josephus, that special pleader 
and grand apologist for his nation. 

Now, here is a problem for the sceptic : How comes it that there is nothing Jesusmore 
of this Jew in Jesus ? liow could the model man”— ay, the perfect gmUern 
for all ages and all lands — how, I say, could he grow, develoj), and ripen in 
Kazaretli '.^ Who taught him the maxims of the Sermon on the Mount ? 

Whose example of charity, kindness, and compassion did he cojjy? How did 
he alone, of all Jews, nay, of all mankind, conceive, propound, and practise 
perfectly, a purely sinrituai religion? That he did all this, is undeniable, and 
it is for those who find in Jesus of Nazareth nothing but a common Jew to 
explain the wonderful phenomenon. 

Again, Jesus grew up from his youth to manhood among a people intensely Unlike 
mercenary. This vice coiTupted and debased every relation of life. Here, 
again, Josephus not only agrees with the writers of the New Testament, but 
goes far beyond them. We can fill up the outlines of his picture from the 
every-day life and manners of the people about us. Everybody trades, specu- 
lates, cheats. The shepherd-boy on the mountains talks of piastres from 
morning till night ; so does the muleteer on the road, the farmer in the field, 
the artisan in his shop, the merchant in his magazine, the pasha in his palace, 
the kady in the hall of judgment, the mullah in the mosque, the monk, the 
priest, the bishop — ^money, money, money ! the desire of every heart., the theme, 
of every discourse, the end of every aim. Everything, too, is bought and sold. 

Each prayer has its price, every sin its tariff. Nothing for nothing, hut every- 
thing for money— at the counter of the merchant, the divan of the judge, the 
gate of the palace, the altar of the priest. Now, our Lord was an Oriental^ 
and grew up among just such a people ; but who can or dare say that there is 
the faintest shadow of this mercenary spirit in his character? With uncon- 
trolled power to possess all, he owed nothing. He had no place to be born 
in but another man’s stable, no closet to pray in but the wilderness, no place 
to die but on the cross of an enemy, and no grave but one lent by a friend. 

At his death he had absolutely nothing to bequeath to his mother. He was 
as free from the mercenary spirit as though he had belonged to a world where the 
very idea of property was unknown. And this total abstinence from ail 
ownership was not of necessity, hut of choice ; and I say there is nothing like 
it, nothing that approaches it, in the history of universal man. It stands out 
perfectly and divinely original. 

And, finally, Jesus was the founder of a new religion; and the desire and 
effort of all merely human minds would be to secure its acceptance by connect- 
ing discipleship with personal pleasure or temporal advantage. Milton makes 
the devil say to Jesus — 

“ If at jEfreat things thou wouldst arrive, 

Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap.” 
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PARI And this temptation no man under such circumstances ever did or could resist. 
But Christ, from the first, took tliis position above the liuman race, and to the 
end retained it without an effort. He divorces his gospel from any alloy of 
earth. Money, property, and all they represent and control, have nothing to 
do^vith membership in his society, with citizenship in liis kingdom. The very 
conception of the idea was divine. Not only is it not human, but it is every 
whit contrary to what is human. He could not have borrowed it, for he was 
sim’ounded by those who were not able to comprehend the idea— no, not even 
the apostles, until after the day of Pentecost. As to the multitude, they 
sought Jesus, not because they saw the miracles and were convinced, bid 
because they ate and were filled. And so it always lias been, and is now, in 
this same comitiy. In this matter our missionary experience is most painful, 
and I hope somewhat peculiar. It would not be charitable — ^possibly not 
just— to say to eveiy applicant, Yon seek us, not because you have examined 
our doctrines and believe them, but for the loaves and fishes of some worldly 
advantage which you hope to obtain; and yet it is difficult for me at this 
moment to recall a single instance in which this wms not the first moving 
f ' :\rercenai’y motive. Nor does this apply to converts to Protestantism merely, but to all 
'] sects, and to all religious changes among the people. Beligion is, in fact, a 

j ^ * species of property, valued, not for its truth, but for its av«ailable price in the 

^ market. And thus it was in the time of our Saviour, and he knew it. He 

’ . hieio that the multitude followed him for the loaves and fishes ; that they 

I sought to make him king that they might revel in ease, luxury, and power ; 

that they crowded about him to be healed as people now do around our physi- 
cians ; that one called him master to obtain a decision in his favour against his 
i brother in regard to the estate, as many join the missionaries the better to 

I, press their claims in court. The determination to make religion, or the 

' fessioiiot it, a meritorious act, deserving temporal remuneration or personal 

; favour, is almost universal. It was so in the time of Clirist. According to the 

I parable, some avOI even claim admittance into heaven because they had eaten 

and dmnk in his presence; and, still more absurd, because he had taiifiht in 
their streets. Now, however ridiculous such pretensions may appefur to men in 
' the Western World, I have had applications for money in this country, urged 

I . earnestly, and even angrily, for precisely the same reasons. Our Lord founded 

j the parable, even to its ejsternal drapery and costume, not on fancy, but on 

unexaggerated fact. 

Woridii- How utterly loathsome must have been such a spirit to the unworldly lieart of 
Tiess of tiie Jesus ! and yet it was ever manifesting itself even in his chosen apostles. Here, 

1 , iipoHties. Christ Is our divine example. Hateful as was this earthly, grovelling 

i spirit, yet how patiently he bears with it ! It is related of Dr. Chalmers that 

! a certain man visited him several times as a religious inquirer, and wlien he 

; imagined that he had awakened sufficient interest in his behalf, he cautiously 

j let out the fact that he was in want of money ; but no sooner was his object 

i apparent than the wrath of ,tho good doctor burst out in a furious tempest, and 
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he almost kicked the mereenaiy wretcli out of his house. If the doctor had 
been a missismaiT in thin country, and had adopted the same summary mode 
with those who soii^dit his presence from precisely the same motives^ he might 
just as well liave remained at liome in his mother’s niirseiy for all the good lie 
would have effected here. But Christ did not thus dispose of the matter. He 
treat e<l it as one, and only one, of the radical comiptions of religion which it 
was iiis mission to reform ; and in attempting it he manifested the same divine 
wisdom and forbearance wliicii characterize his whole course. He had to deal 
ivith, it, even to the day of his death, in his chosen friends. They were con- 
stantly tliinking of the temporal kingdom, and of seats of honour and power 
in his royal divan. Nor need we start and stare in amazement, as at some 
rare and monstrous development of selfishness. There are not half a dozen 
men in Syria who do not believe, or at least feel, that the assumption of the 
evangelical costume, for example, does, tpso factOj entitle the persons to share 
the temporalities of those by whom they have been discipled. This is neither 
slander nor exaggeration, and in numberless cases where this claim was denied 
even in the kindest possible manner, they have been offended, and forsook at 
once both the teacher and the gospel. 

I have sought earnestly and painfully f;»r the cause of tliis odious element in Origin of 
the religious character of Orientals. Customs so deeply rooted, and so gene- 
ral, and yet so manifestly base, must have their origin in powerful influences 
acting steadily and universally upon society. Close observation and long re- 
flection lead me to the conclusion that there are, and have been from remote 
ages, several causes, all tending to connect religion indissolubly with man’s 
selfish interests and his temporal affairs. They may all be traced, perhaps, to 
the constitution of civil society. There are two conditions in which men 
must seek and find some other security for property, liberty, and life, than 
what can be derived from government — binder absolute despotism and in lav> 
less anarchy. Where either of these prevails, man instinctively resorts to re- 
ligion (or superstition) for an asylum ; and not in vain. Rarely is a tyrant so Religion a 
daring as to trample under foot the sanctions and safeguards of firmly-rooted 
religious rights ; and when any one lias been mad enough to attempt such a . ' * 

violation, it has generally cost him his life. Even unbridled and ferocious 
anarchy is held in restraint, and ultimately subdued, by the sanctities and 
sanctions of religion. Kow, the East has very generally been cui'sed with one 
or other, or with both of these tyi*annies, and is at this hour. Hence the 
people have resorted, and do resort, to Religion for assistance and safety, and 
have designedly made her spread her protecting robes over the entire interests 
of society, temporal as well as spiritual. They have at length come to regard 
it mainly as a means to obtain and maintain the safety of person and property ; 
and that religion which secures to its followers the greatest amount of relief 
and prosperity is the best. Hence, they are ready to embrace a iie^v faith for 
a few piastres, for relief from a trifling tax, or for any other earfhly advantage ; 
and, naturally enough, they change back again with equal facility if disap- 
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pointed, or if better prospects and promises solicit them. In this 
merely making that use of religion which they understand and think 
valuable ; nor do they feel ashamed of thus dealing with it. It is a 
use of the precious conamodity. To us, who have always lived under 
of government where our temporal rights and privileges have been 
by law, this is a monstrous perversion, and we cannot adequately 
the pressure which has crowded these people into such mercenary ways, 

It is a fact, that to this hour Religion is made to throw her shelter 
the separate existence and the temporal lights of the various classes 
that dwell in this country. They depend upon it, and employ it 
sciuple on all occasions. Even European influence in their behalf is mainly 
based upon it, and, to a certain extent, increases the evil. One nation protects 
the Maronites hecaiise they are Papists ; another the Greeks as such; a third 
the Greek Catholics ; a fourth the Druses, etc., through the whole list. Tnie 
it is that in thus dealing with those tribes they do but avail themselves of cus- 
toms inwrought into the very constitution of society and from remote anti- 
quity. I know not when to date their begiiming. The divinely established 
economy of the Hebrews contained this element largely developed. The 
Hebrew commonwealth (or church) was a religions corporation which guaran- 
teed to every faithful member of it extensive worldly advantages. The 
of its promises is almost wholly temporal ; and if we glance back at the his- 
tory of this land from Abraham to tliis day, we shall find that religion has been 
inseparably interwoven with the secular aflairs of the people. This important 
fact accounts, in a great measure, for the present phenomena in regard to it. 
By a process short, natural, and certain to be adopted by corrupt human 
nature, religion has been made the servant of man’s mercenary desires and 
evil passions. 

This miserable and fatal perversion J esus of Nazareth alone, of all religious 
teachers, earnestly and honestly attempted to thorouglily correct. He laid the 
axe to the root of this old and cormpt tree. He revealed a pure spiritual reli- 
gion, and established a kingdom not of this world ; but, alas 1 his followers 
either could not or would not maintain it. They slid quickly down from his 
high position into bondage to the beggarly elements of this world, and nothing, 
apparently, hut a second revelation of the same divine power can lift the gos- 
pel once more out of the mire of tiiis pit into which it has fallen. He who is 
Truth — ^who came into the world to bear witness to the truth ^ divinely accom- 
plished his mission. With the world and ail its solicitations and comprehen- 
sive entanglements beneath liis feet, he tolerated nothing in his kingdom but 
truth This cut up by the roots the vast systems of cla^imsh and state relh 
gioyis^ founded on fables, and upheld by falsehood, force, and }iy}30crisy. He 
spurned with indignation the traditions of priests and the cunning adjust- 
ments of politicians. He would have nothing but truth for doctrine, nothing 
but honest faith in the disciple. To understand how vast the number of super- 
stitions, lying vanities, idle fancies, vain ceremonies, abominable deceptions, 
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and foul corruptions which had overgrown religion in his day, it is only iieces- chaptkb. 
saiy to exainine that which claims to he religion in this same country at the 
present moment. And should tins divine Truth again visit the land, with fan 
in hand, he irvould scatter to the four winds, from the great threshing-floor of 
his indignation, the mountains of chaff which have gathered thei*e for ages, and 
he would hurl the thunderbolts of his wrath against a thousand hypocritical 
deceivers of mankind. Oh, how radical, profound, and far-reaching are tlie 
simplest laws of Christ, and how^ prodigious the revolution they contemplate 
and require ! “ Swear not at all.” Why, the whole Arab race must quit Rules of 

talking altogether. They €a7inot say simply Yea, yea— Kay, nay. Lie not 

one to another.” Impossible I eveiything, within, without, and about you, is a 
lie. Do to others as ye would that they should do to you.” This precept 
seems to want a not somewiiere or other. “ Salute no man by the way.” 

Absurd ! w^e must manufacture compliments as fast as possible, and utter 
them with grace and gravity to friend and foe alike. But why multiply any 
further comparisons and contrasts ? The subject is inexhaustible, and enough 
has been said or hinted to prove that J esus did not borrow^ the lessons he 
taught. They are not from man, of man, nor by man, hut they are of God, 

Shut the tent door, and put the candle outside, or we shall be overwhelmed Gnats, 
by a deluge of gnats. This is one of the plagues of this filthy city. Once, 
when encamped on this very spot, they came in such incredible sw^arms as 
literally to cover up and extinguish the candle. In five minutes their dead 
carcasses accumulated on the top so as to put it out. It seemed to me at the 
time that Tiberias might be rendered absolutely uninhabitable by this insigni- 
ficant, almost invisible enemy. Has it never occurred to you that the writers 
of the Bible were very indifferent to those sources of annoyance which travel- 
lers now dw^ell upon with such vehement and pathetic lamentation ? Gnats, 
for example, are only mentioned once, and then not as an annoyance, but to 
introduce and give point to a severe rebuke upon pharisaical scrupulosity : “Ye 
blind guides, which strain at [or out] a gnat, and swaUow a camel.” ^ And cer- 
tainly no comparison could better express the absurdity and hypocrisy of their 
conduct. 

As another instance of this indifference to small annoyances, I cannot but 
think just now of the flea. These most troublesome creatures are only men- 
tioned by Bavid in his complaint to Saul : “ After whom dost thou pursue ? 
after a dead dog, after a flea ? For the king of Israel is come out to seek a 
flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains.” ^ 

True ; but the reference is very emphatic. There are at this moment The 
myriads of men, women, and children, chasing these nimble creatures tlirough 
all the mysteries and hiding-places of their manifold garments. Still, it is re- 
markable that such an omnipresent source of vexation should not be more fre- 
quently mentioned, and the more so, as in this matter the Bible differs 
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PART entirely from all Oriental writings. The Ara]:)S, in their poetry, fables, stories, 
and general literature, not only mention the flea, but with every possible term 
of dislike and malediction. The Bedawin, though filthy to a proverb, and 
patient ad nauseam of other vermin, have the greatest dread of the flea, and 
whenever they appear in their camp they break up and remove to another. In- 
deed, it is quite in the power of fleas to compel an evacuation. I have seen 
places where Ai-abs had been encamped literally swarming with them, as 
though the very dust had turned to fleas. One could not stand a moment on 
such a spot without having his legs quite black with them ; and, beyond a 
doubt, if a person were bound and left there, he -would soon be worried to 
death. An Arab proverb informs us that the king of the fleas holds his court 
ill Tiberias. It is foitunate that etiquette does not oblige us to frequent it. 
'j'he eenti- I was soiiiewhat startled to find myseK this morning in close ]3roximity to a 
peUe. formidable species of vermin than either gnats or fleas. While seated 

on a dilapidated sepulchre, an immense centipede crawded out cautiously, and 
made directly for my hand, w^hich I quickly gave, and with it a smart stone, 
to add emphasis to the salutation. Are these ugly creatures really danger- 
ous ? 

I am surprised to find them stirring so early in the spring, though Tiberias 
is hot enough for them or for anything else. The bite of the centipede is not 
fatal, but is said to be extremely painful, and veiy slow^ to heal. The Arabs 
say that it strikes its fore claws into the flesh, and there they break off and 
remain, thus rendering the woimd more trouliesome. I never saw a person 
bitten by them, but their mere appearance makes one’s flesh creep. While 
the locusts were passing through Abeih, they started up a very large centipede 
near my house, and I was greatly amused with its behaviour. As the living 
stream rolled over it -without cessation for a moment, it became perfectly 
furious ; bit on the right hand and the left ; writhed, and squirmed, and 
floundered in impotent wrath ; and w^as finally worried to death. During this 
extraordinary battle its look was almost satanic. 

Donkeys. How Sweetly the day draws to a close around this warm and delightful lake ! 
and there come the droves of cattle and donkeys down from the green hills 
where they pasture ! I have seen no place where there are so many, or at 
least wiiere they are brought home together^ and in such crowds. Last night 
the thought struck me as they w^ere entering the gate, and away I hurried 
after them, to see whether these Tiberian donkeys were as wise as tiiose Isaiah 
mentions. True to life, no sooner had we got within the walls, than the drove 
began to disperse. Every ox knew perfectly w’ell his owner, his house, and 
the way to it ; nor did he get bewildered for a moment in the mazes of these 
The mas- narrow and crooked alleys. As for the asses, they w-alked straight to the door, 
ter’s cnb. up to their master’s ^^crib,” wdthoiit turning to ])id goud-night to their 
companions of the field. I follow^ed one company clear into tlieir hahitation, 
and saw each take his appropriate manger, and begiii his e\ening meal' of dry 
tihn, Isaiah says in all this they w^ere wiser than their o-wners, who neither 
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knew nor considered, but forsook the Lord, and provoked the Holy One of 
Israel^ 

These cribs” of Isaiah are, I siij)pose, the mangers” of the Xew Testa- 
merit, in one of wliich the infant Redeemer was laid? 

It is so understood by tlie Arabs, so translated in their Bible, and I doubt 
not correctly. It is common to find two sides of the one room where the native 
fanner resides with his cattle fitted up with these mangers, and the remaimlcr 
elevated al^out two feet higher for the accommodation of the family. The The nian- 
mangers are built of small stones and mortar, in the shape of a box, or rather 
of a laieailing-trongk ; and, when cleaned np and whitewashed, as they often 
are in summer, they do very well to lay little babes in. Indeed, our own 
children have slept in them in our rude summer retreats on the mountains. 

As to the .donkey, he is a slandered and mncli-abused animal. He is poorly Treafnicnt 
fed, hard worked, overloaded, and beaten without reason or mercy. Their 
saddles are so ill-shapeil, so hard, and so ragged, that tliey wound the back 
and shoulders ; and the rough ropes which bind on the burdens lacerate the 
flesh wherever they come in contact with it. Ko wonder, therefore, that he 
has a gaunt frame, a tottering gait, ears wiiich sloucli heavily round his head, 
and a stupid ami woe-begone stare out of hopeless eyes. But wdien young and 
unbroken, they are as lively and playful as kittens ; and when well fed, the 
male is, without exception, the most pugnacious brute on earth. Bogs full 
of fire and fight as Bandy Binmont’s varieties of pepper will yet sometimes 
be at peace, but two fat male donkeys can never be brought together, night or 
day, in summer or in winter, without instant war. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Solitiifle of the lake. Horns of HQttln. 

Jlustard. Kefr Keuna and Cana of Cxaliiee. 

Locusts. Plain of Zebiilun. 

Mejdei, or J\ra.!?da!a. The Buttant. 

Tares and wheat. Jotapata. 

Wady Hainfim. Nazareth. 

March JSth. 

Ii’ is six hours to Xazareth, but as there is nothing of special interest along Solitude of 
the direct route by Lubieli, we will turn northward over this rocky shore to 
Mejdel. The path commands one of the finest views of the lake and sur- 
rounding scenery ; and when the water w^as covered with boats and sliips, and 
the land adorned with villas, orchards, and groves, the tout eiuemUe must have 
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But now, how solitary and sad! There 

been beautiful, and clucks on the lake 

» ”“S ST«1« m i„a., -d ,t.„ up 

are “shockingly tame and th® ®tupid ^n „ 

into one’s fane without the 1®®®* ^ f—ns of Fuliyeh. Tra- 

gregated around these copioim ep _ wnuntains • but I have not heard that 
vellers call them’Ain el in it, for they 

name applied to them >y t e ra s, 

ever seen any one pass up this wayo puzzled all travellers who 

These circular structoes they are ruined baths ; 

have noticed them. They are accessories to such establish- 

but there are no traces of any bathing. They 

mmB, and mthont ““ ae ptotoldit, k, ttot th«, 

r 5 «- -« -« 

1 ,ti. -dd. rf Jd. ddd. - 

Lf SSihl »l«l«.te ta* to tl. proyerb, It . ue«a>a o »tp- 

could lodge in the bnmches of it.i It may have been perennial, and have 
™ tofconsiderable tree, and there are traditions m the country of such 
S large that a man could climb into them ; and after having seen reAp^^ 
S grow on, year after year, into tall shrubs, and the <mWr lean lm, t e 

brooks ibout Damascus like the willows and the ^ 

the existence of mustard-trees large enough to meet all the demands of our , 

^?by aSangles, going from the south end of the Dead S®^ 
found^atree in great abundance, which had a berry growmg in 
™tB, and ith the colour of a plum. The taste wa^leasant, though 

1 Matt, xiil 31, 32; Mark iv. 30-32; Luke siii. 18, 19. 
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WILD MUSTARD. 


l^ves had the same pungent flavour as the seed, although not so strong. 

Ihey thinh this is the tree of the parable, and it may be so. They give no 
i^e to to remarkable plant, but it well deserves a more careful and scien- 
ti^o exaMion. At any rate, I should not be surprised to find in some 
such looahty a mwtard plant which, when grown, “is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.” I once discovered a veritable calhage-tree on the cliffs of 

Tog Kiver; smd many curious vegetable anomalies doubtless remain to be 
detected and described. 

ft mustard-seed is the least of all seeds m the “Lmt of 

a, but it was the smallest which the husbandman was accustomed to 
mw; and the “tree/’ when full grown, was larger than the other herbs in ins 
gar en. To press the literal meaning of the terms any further would be a 

2 T) 
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1 >.U« Vioiatwn of oae of the plainest canons of interpretation. This ample siw 
__ With bmnches shooting out in aU directions, yet springing 

smaUest beginning, contains, as I suppose, the special meaning and intention 
of the parable. It is in this sense only that the kingdom of Leaven 2 “ 
giam of musted-seed. Our Saviour did not select it because of any inherent 
•luahties, meicinal or otherwise, which belonged to it. Time, it 
and peiutmUng, wAjk-nj, and searching, and must be Ituked ox enshd 
before it wiH give out its special viitues; and one might go on enumerating 
..uch qualities, and multiplying analogies between these properties of mustard 
and certain attobutes of true religion, or of the Church, or of the individu-d 
Uiustmnpbut they are foreign to any object that Jesus had in view and 
must therefore be altogether fanciful. Such exposition dilutes the sense 2 
dissipates the force and point of his sayings, and should not be encouraged ' 

PfiUyeh, I had my .first introduce 

but ar^ *- ■" ISrotiemo- 

some twenty years ago^ to the tar-iameu v..a»is & 

something peculiar oiv . 
side^ I rode up to 
when, to my amazement^fer*” 
whole surface became agitated f 
and began to roll down thede- 
clivitg. My horse was so terri- 
'' fed that I was obliged to dis- 

mount. The locusts were very 
smAn LOCUST. young — not yet able e^&n to 

jump; they had the shape, however, of minute grasshoppers. Their nuia- 
bers seemed iniinite; and in their haste to get out of my way, they literally 
rolled over and over, like semi-duid mortar an inch or two in thickness. Many 
years after this I became better acquainted with these extraordinary creatures 
in Abeih on Lebanon. 

Eaiiy in the spring of 1845, these insects appeared in considerable numbers 
along the" sea-coast and on the lower spurs of the mountains. They did no 
great injury at the time, and, having laid their eggs, immediately disappeared. 
The people, familiar with their habits, looked with anxiety to the time when 
these eggs would be hatched ; nor were theii* fears groundless or exaggerated. 
For several days previous to the 1st of June we had heard that millions of 
young locusts were on their march up the valley toward owx village, and at 
length I was told that they had reached the lower part of it. Summoning all 
the people I coidd collect, we went to meet and attack them, hoping to stop 
their progress altogether, or, at least, to turn aside the line of their march, 
l^ever shall I lose the impression produced by the first view of them. I had 
often passed through clouds of flgmg locusts, and they always struck my 
imagination with a sort of vague terror ; but these we now confronted were 
Tiieir without wings, and about the size of full-grown grasshoppers, which they 
number- closely resembled in appearance and behaviour. But their number was 
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astounding ; the whole face of the mountain was black with them. On they chaptee 
came like a living deluge. We dug trenches, and kindled fires, and beat, and 
binned to death ^Mieaps upon heaps;” but the elfort was utterly useless. 

Wave after wave rolled u;p the mountain side, and poured over rocks, avails, 
ditcheSj and liedges — ^those behind covering up and bridging over the masses 
already killed. After a long and fatiguing contest, I descended the mountain 
to examine the dq)th of the column ; but I could not see to the end of it. 

Wearied with my hard walk over this living deluge, I returned, and gave over ■ 
the vain eflbrt to stop its progress. 

By the next morning the head of the column had reached my garden, and, Contesi. 
hiring eight or ten people, I resolved to rescue at least my vegetables and 
flowery During this day we succeeded, by fire and by beating them off the 
walls TOth brashes and branches, in keeping our little garden tolerably clear of 
them ; but it was perfectly api}alling to watch this animated river as it fiowmd 
9ip the road, and ascended the hill above my house. At length, worn out with 
incessant skirmishing, I gave up the battle. Carrying the pots into the par- 
lour, and covering up what else I could, I surrendered the remainder to the 
conquerors, For four days they continued to pass on toward the east, and 
finally only a few stragglers of the mighty host were left behind. 

In every stage of their existence these locusts give a most impressive view 
of the power of God to punish a wicked world. Look at the pioneers of the 
host — those flying squadrons that appear in early spring. Watch the furious Produc- 
impulse for the propagation of their devouring progeny. No power of man 
can interrupt it. Millions upon millions, with most fatal industry, deposit 
their innumerable eggs in the field, the plain, and the desert. This done, they 
vanish like morning mist. But in six or eight weeks the veiy dust seems to 
waken into life, and, moulded into maggots, begins to creep. Soon this 
animated earth becomes minute grasshoppers ; and, creeping and jumping all 
in the same general direction^ they begin their destructive march. After a 
few days their voracious appetite pails ; they become sluggish, and fast, like 
the silk-worms, for a short time. Like the silk-worms, too, they repeat this 
fasting four times before they have completed their transmutations and are 
accommodated with wings. I do not remember to have seen this fact in their 
history noticed by any naturalist. In their march they devour every gi-een 
thing, and with wonderful expedition. A large vineyard and garden adjoining 
mine was green as a meadow in the morning, but long before night it was 
naked and bare as a newly-plonghed field or dusty rr .d. The noise made in 
marching and foraging was iilie that of a heavy shower on a distant forest. 

The references to the habits and behaviour of locusts in the Bible are very Scripturo 
striking and accurate. Joel says, He hath laid my vine waste, and barked 
my fig-tree : he hath made it clean bare, and cast it away ; the branches there- 
of are made white.” ^ These locusts at once strip the vines of eveiy leaf and 
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jpAM cluster of grapes, and of every green twig. I also saw many large fig orchards 
“ clean bare,” not a leaf remaining ; and as the bark of the fig-tree is of a sil- 
very whiteness, the whole orchards, thus rifled of their green veils, spread 
abroad their branches " made white ” in melancholy nakedness to the burning 

“Cut off In view of the utter destruction which they effect, the prophet exclaims, 
before our « foj- 4ay I for the day of the Lord is at hand, and as a destruction 
" from the Almighty shall it come. Is not the meat cut off before our eyes ? ^ 
This is most emphatically true. I saw under my o-^vn eye not only a large 
vineyard loaded with young grapes, hut whole fields of corn disappear as if by 
magic, and the hope of the husbandman vanish like smoke. 

“The Again, “ How do the beasts groan ! the herds of cattle are perplexed, be- 
beasts cause they have no x>asture ; yea, the flocks of sheep are made desolate. 

’’ ig poetic, but true. A field over which this flood of desolation has roUed 

shows not a blade for even a goat to nip. “ The land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness ; yea„and nothing 
shall escape them. Before their face the people shaU he much pained ; ” (how em- 
phatically tiiie !) all faces shall gather blackness. They shall run like mighty 
men ; they shall climb the wail like men of war ; and they shall march every 
one on his ways, and they shall not break their ranks.” ^ When the head of 
the mighty column came in contact with the palace of the Emeer Asaad in 
Abeih, they did not take the trouble to wheel round the corners, but climbed 
the wall like men of war, and marched over the top of it ; so, when they 
reached the house of Dr. Yan Dyck, in spite of all his efforts to prevent it, a 
living stream roUed right over the roof. '' They shaU run to and &o in the 
city ; they shaU run upon the wall ; they shaU climb up upon the houses ; 
they shaU enter in at the windows like a thief.” ^ Eveiy touch in the picture 
is to the life. If not carefuUy watched, they would have devoured the flowers 

which were carried into the inner rooms in pots. 

Nahum. The prophet bTahum says that the locusts '' camp in the hedges in the cold 
day ; but when the sun ariseth they flee away, and the place is not known 
Flight where they are.” ^ Paxton and others have remarked that there is much difli- 
before the passage ; but to any one who has attentively watched the habits of 

the locust, it is not only plain, but very striking. In the evenings, as soon as 
the air became cool, at Abeih they literally camped in the hedges and loose 
stone wails, covering them over like a swarm of bees settled on a bush. There 
they remained untU the next day’s sun waxed warm, when they again com- 
menGed their march. One of the days on which they were passing was quite 
cool, and the locusts scarcely moved at aU from their camps^ and multitudes 
remained actually stationary until the next morning. Those that did march 
crept along very heavily, as if cramped and stiff ; but in a hot day they hurried 
forward in a very earnest, lively manner. It is an aggravation of the calamity 
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if the weather continues cool ; for then they prolong their stay, and do far more chapthr 
damage. When the hot sun heats powerfully upon them, they literally ^^flee 
away, and the place is not known where they are.” This is true even in regard 
to those which have not wings. One wonders where they have all gone to, 
yesterday the whole earth seemed to be creeping and jumping, — ^to-day you see 
not a locust. And the disappearance of the clouds of hying locusts is still 
more sudden and complete. 

David complains that he was tossed up and down as the locust.” ^ This David 


reference is to the hying locust I have had frequent opportimities to notice 
how these squadrons are tossed up and down, and whirled round and round by down.” 


the ever-varying ciin'ents of the mountain winds. 

Solomon says, “ The locusts have no king, yet go they forth ail of them by Solomon, 
bands,” ^ Nothing in their habits is more striking than the pertinacity with 
which they all pursue the same line of march, like a disciplined army. As 
they have no king, they must he influenced by some common instinct. 

I am not surprised that Pharaoh’s servants remonstrated against his folly Plague of 
and madness when they heard the plague of locusts announced. Let the 
men go,” said they to their proud master, that they may serve the Lord 
their God : knoT?est thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed? And when they 
came they were very grievous, for they covered the face of the whole earth, so 
that the land was darkened ; and they ate every herb of the land, and all the 
fruit of the trees, and there remained not any green thing in the trees, or in 
the herbs of the field.” Moses declared that they should cover the face of the 
earth so that one cannot be able to see the earth.”® I have this dreadful 
picture indelibly fixed on my mind. For several nights after they came to 
Abeih, as soon as I closed my eyes the whole earth seemed to be creeping and 
jumping, nor could I banish the ugly image from my brain. 

The coming of locusts is a sore judgment from God. “ If I command the locusts 
to devour the land,” says the Lord to Solomon.^ Yes, it is the command of 
God that brings these insects to scomge a land for the wickedness of the in- 
habitants thereof. 

Do you suppose that the meat of J ohn the Baptist was literally locusts and Food of 
wild honey Joimtiie 

Why not ? by the Arabs they are eaten to this day. The perfectly trust- 
worthy Burckhardt thus speaks on this subject : All the Bedawin of Arabia, 
and the inhabitants of towns in Nejd and Hedjaz, are accustomed to eat lo- 
custs.” I have seen at Medina and Tayf lomst shops, where these animals 
were sold by measure. In Egypt and Nubia they are only eaten by the poor- 
est beggars.” “ The Arabs, in preparing locusts as an article of food, throw 
them alive into boiling water with which a good deal of salt has been mixed. 

After a few minutes they are taken out and dried in the sim ; the head, feet, 
and wings are then torn off ; the bodies are cleansed from the salt and perfectly 
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pAEo? dried, after which, process whole sacks are filled with them by the Bedawin. 
They are sometimes eatea boiled in butter, and they often contribute niate- 
rials for a breakfast when spread over unleavened bread mixed with butter.” 
Thus far Burcldiardt. Locusts are not eaten in Syiia hj any but the Bedawin 
on the extreme frontiers, and it is always s|)oken of as a very inferior article 
of food, and regarded by most with disgust and loathing-tolerated only by the 
yqtj poorest people. John the Baptist, however, was of this class, either from 
necessity or election. He also dwelt in the desert, where such food was and is 
still used ; and therefore the text sta,tes the simple truth. His ordinary meat ” 
was dried locusts— probably fried in butter and mixed with honey, as is still 
fre<^uently done. This honey, too, was the article made by bcss^ and not dibs 
from grapes, nor dates from the palm, nor anything else which ingenious com- 
mentators have invented. Wild honey is still gathered in large quantities 
from trees in the wilderness, and from rocks in the wadies, just where the 
Baptist sojourned, and where he came preaching the baptism of repentance. 
The loensfc Hor did John transgress the law of Moses by thus eating locusts. Disgust 
a “ clean” and nauseous as this food appears to us, the Hebrews in the wilderness— 
animal. also—were accustomed to use it ; and in Lev. xi. 22 it is de- 

clared to be clean in all its varieties, one of which is wrongly called beetle in 
our translation. Fo people ever eat any of the beetle tribe, so far as I can dis- 
cover ; and there can be no reasonable doubt but that sail am, rendered beetle, 
and hhargal, grasshopper, are both varieties of the locust. 

Mejdei, Here is Mejdel, seated on the southern margin of Oennesaret. It is a 
or Mag- wretched hamlet of a dozen low huts huddled into one, and the whole ready to 
tumble into a dismal heap of black basaltic rubbish. This is the city of Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom went seven devils, and it seems to be in very signifi- 
cant keeping with the only incident that has given it a history. Evil spirits of 
some sort must possess the inhabitants, for they are about the worst specimen 
in the country ; and yet they dwell on the shore of this silvery lake, and cul- 
tivate this plain of Gennesaret, which Josephus calls the ambition of nature.” 
Plain of And so it well may be called, to judge from this large expanse of luxuriant 
firane- tiarley and wheat The whole plain is one waving field of grain, without hedge, 

* * ditch, or fence of any kind to break the even continuity. 

Turn westward here, along the base of the mountain, and in half an hour we 
shall enter the great gorge of Wady Ham to. Let me call your attention to 
Tares ana these “ tares ” which are growing among the barley. The grain is just in the 
wheat. proper stage of development to illustrate the parable. In those parts where 
the grain has headed out, they have done the same, and there a child can- 
not mistake them for wheat or barley ; but where both are less developed, the 
closest scrutiny will often fail to detect them. I cannot do it at all with any 
confidence. Even the farmers, who in this country generally weed their fields, 
do not attempt to separate the one from the other. They would not only mis- 
take good grain for them, but very commonly the roots of the two are so 
intertwined that it is impossible to separate them without plucking up both. 
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Both, therefore^ must be left to grow together until the time of har- 
vest.”^ I ■ 

The common Arabic name for the 
tare is mwan^ and this, I presume, is • jl'nj 

the root of the Greek name zizanion. 

The tare abounds all over the East, and Vv, f/'E ^ "'"CX 

is a gi’eat nuisance to the farmer. It jjr , 

resembles the American cheats but the /j 

head does not droop like cheat, nor\ jj • ^ /V 

does it branch out like oats. The grain, || ' i wf7 

also, is smaller, and is an-anged along 

the upper part of the stalk, which \ 1 

stands i)erfectly erect. The taste is p>; 

bitter, and when eaten separately, or 1 4ir > ,1 , 

even when dilfused m ordinary bread, it | / / / ' '* 

causes dizziness, and often acts as a jJY i|l ' ' ' 

violent emetic. Barn-door fowls also ii;/ Wlwl 

become dizzy from eating it. In short, M . || mmS 

it is a strong soporific poison, and must 1 ^V\ \ .'XJ / 

be carefully winnowed, and picked out 'I NX Mw zj 

of the wheat, grain by gi’ain, before giind- |L. /■) Tl 

ingjorthefiour is not healthy. Of course '| M \\ A 

tlie farmers are very anxious to exter- ||Si if '\/'y 

minate it, but this is nearly impossible. in kmd y 

Indeed, grain-growers in this country be- i'f AW.^Ir li] 

lieve that in very wet seasons, and in | ||Sf ' 

marshy ground, the wheat itself turns | 
to tares. I have made diligent inquiries yfi^l 

on this point, and fmd this to be their X fl 1 n ' ' 

fixed opinion. Nor is this a modern ^ \W 1 ' 

notion, or one confined to the ignorant. ^ 

It is as old, at least, as the time of tares or Palestine 

our Sartour, and is met with both in heathen wiiters and in the expositions of 
the early fathers. StiU, I am not at all prepared to admit its truth. If ,it 
(;ould be proved, as these old authors assert, that zimnion is merely a de- 
generated wheat or barley, it would be reasonable to allow that such degenera- 
tion might occur in a soil and season adapted to cause it, but I do not believe 
the fundamental fact in the question. Zowan differs so essentially from wheat, 
that it will take the very strongest evidence to establish their original identity. 
Besides, it does not accord with the general law of degeneracy that it is com- 
pleted at 07 we^ and by a single process. Such changes are gradual, and require 
successive production and reproduction, each adding to the gradual deteriora- 
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tioTi, before such a radical change can be effected. The farmers, however, 
stoutly maintain that they ^'sow good seed in their fields,” and in clean 
ground, and yet that the whole is turned to tciTcs in conse(3[iience of extraordi- 
nary rains during winter — ^that is, that perfect wheat is changed to perfect 
tares by one single process ; and further, that this change is permanent. 
These extemporaneous tares ever after produce tares, and tares only, nor can 
you, by any legerdemain, Tevevse the process, and change tares back to wheat.. 
If this be true, it is a species of original sin in the vegetable kingdom every way 
suiprising. 

- But how are you to answer a farmer who takes you to a field nearly all tareSy 
and declares that he there sowed clean seed, and that in previous years he al- 
ways reaped good harvests of pure grain ? Whence the present crop of tares f 
he "asks, and so do you. I have repeatedly examined such fields with ail the 
care in my power, and without finding an answer. It would be easy to say, as- 
in the parable, “ An enemy hath done this ; ” but, though I have read in authors 
who never resided in Palestine that bad men do thus injure their enemies, I 
have never found a person in the country itself who had either known or heard 
of such an act. It is certainly remarkable that Arab malice has never adopted, 
tills mode of injuring its victims ; but the fact must be told,— it is altogether 
unknown at the present day. It must have been done, however, in the time 
of our Saviour, or he would not have mentioned it in his parable. At all 
events, the farmers of this day mil not admit that their fields have thus been 
filled with tares ; and I believe them. W e must, therefore, find some other solution 
of a phenomenon which occurs so often that I have myself had frequent op- 
portunities to verify it. I suppose that several separate causes conspire to 
bring about the result. First, very wet weather in winter drowns and kills 
wheat, w%ile it is the most favourable of all weather for tares. In a good 
season the wheat overgrows and chokes the tares, but in a wet one the reverse 
is true. The farmers all admit this, but still they ask, “ Whence the seed of the 
tares ? we sowed ‘ good seed.’ ” To this it may he answered, The tare is a 
very light grain, easily blown about by the wind ; that a thousand little birds 
are ever carrying and dropping it over the fields ; that myriads of ants are 
dragging it in ah directions ,* that moles, and mice, and goats, and sheep, and 
nearly every other animal, are aiding in this work of dispersion ; that much of 
the tares shell out in handling the grain in the field ; that a large part of 
them is thrown out by the wind at the threshing-floor, ■which is always in 
the open country ; that the heavy rains, which often deluge the country in 
autumn, carry down to the lower levels this outcast mwan, and sow them 
there ; and these are •precisely the spots where the transmutation is said to 
occur. It is my belief that in these and in similar ways the tai'es are acHally 
sown, without the intervention of an enemy, and their presence is accoimted 
for without having recourse to this incredible doctrine of trammwtation. 

Enough about tares. We are just entering the throat of this tremendous 
gorge. It is called Ham^m, from the clouds of pigeons which “ flock to their 
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%vindows ” in these rocks. Look tip now to that cliff on the left. It is more chapter 
tlian a thousand feet high, and a large part is absolutely perpendicular, 

It is perforated by a multitude of caverns, holes, and narrow passages, the 
chosen resort of robbers in former days. The walls and fortifications which 
united these caverns, and defended them against attack, are still visible. 

They are now called Kfilaet Ibn M’an, but anciently they bore the name of 
Arbela, ffom a village on the top, a little back from the precipice, the ruins 
which are now named Irbid. 

Josephus has a graphic de- 
scription of the capture of 
these caves by Herod the 
Great. After various expedi- 
ents to expel them had failed, 
he let boxes filled with soldiers 
do^vn the face of the precipice, 
and landed them at the en- 
trance of the caverns. This 
was a most daring exploit, but 
it succeeded, and by fire and 
sword the robbers were en- 
tirely exterminated. Josephus 
himself afterward fortified this 
place, in preparation for the 
Roman war, but he does not 
appear to have made any use 
of it. 

This is truly a most surprising gorge, and there is nothing in this region 
which leads the traveller to expect such precipices. 

The country above is yet more deceitful, and one is on the very edge of the a vful The gorge 
cliffs before he is aware of their existence. I have passed up this deep ravine 
many times, and yet can never get through without stopping again and again 
to gaze, admire, and almost shudder. But we have stMi a hard ascent to the 
top, and must no longer loiter here. See these prodigious blocks, each “ large 
as a meeting-house.” They have tumbled from those giddy heights, and nearly 
block up the wady. Some of them have fallen since I last came this road. 

Dr. Wilson is mistaken as to the size of this brook, but still here is a fountain 
of delicious water. Hy first ascent through this stupendous gorge had all the 
romance of a veritable discovery. I had never heard of it, and was almost wild 
with excitement. 

This is indeed a fatiguing ascent, but now we have gained the summit, what 
a beautiful plain spreads out to the south and west 1 and those cone-like hills 
jnust be the Horns of Huttin. 

They are, and that village at their base on the north has the same name. It is 
half an hour hence, and our path lies through it. Hr, Oiarke and others have 
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PAR 3 ; exaggerated the height of these Homs/^ and the grandeur of the prospect from 
them ; yet Br. Eobinson, who makes the criticism, scarcely does them justice. 
Ho^f iJ^either the Homs themselves, nor the prospect of the plain, and gorge, and 
Huttin. mountain, is to be despised. 

For are these gigantic hedges of cactus which surround this village to bo 
passed without remark. 

They are very large, and you will find the same at Liibieh, three miles south 
of us, and at Sejera, between that and Tabor. In fiict, the cactus hedges 
form impenetrable ramparts around many of these villages in Galilee, which 
neither man nor beast will scale, and which fire cannot consume. 

There are no antiquities of any significance in tiiis Huttin, and nothing else 
to detain us except to get a drink of their good water. We shall find none 
A miracle- equal to it between this and Fazaretli. There is a Moslem mazar hid away 
working imine, which comes down from this nearest of the Homs.” It is 

ma^ar. Shaiyib, and is celebrated for the cure of insanity. Sheikia Yusuf 

of Abeih was brought here several years ago, and two of our muleteers were 
of the party. They are now laughing at the foolish experiment. The poor 
sheiklr derived no advantage from the long journey, hard usage, and silly cere- 
monies ; but that will not deter others from making a similar experiment. 
Ten thousand failures, a thousand times repeated, apparently have no tendency 
to cure the mania for miracles and miracle-working saints and shi-ines. 

Was not the Sermon on the Mount” preached upon one of these Homs,” 
according to ecclesiastical tradition ? 

When I first passed from Fazaretli to Tiberias, I was taken to the very 
stone upon which the Great Teacher was said to have stood. It lies round on 
the south-eastern slope of the second Horn, but it is needless to say that there 
is not the slightest evidence in favour of this locality. The same remark ap- 
plies, with even more certainty, to the tradition that the feeding of the five 
thousand” took place on this mountain ; and this in spite of the half dozen 

stones of the Christians” — ^Haj^r en Fusara— which are still shown to sub- 
Battie of stantiate the fact. These Horns of Huttin, however, will always have a mel- 
sadeS'^' celebrity in memory of the miserable and utterly ruinous defeat of 

the crusaders in a.i). 1187, by the great Saladin. Michaud has given a minute 
account of this terrible battle in the second volume of his great work, and Br. 
Bobinson, in the third volume of his “Besearches,” a much better one, whicli 
you can consult at your leisure. Fothing so forcibly pictures to my mind 
the deplorable mismanagement of the crusaders, or the incapacity of their 
leaders, as the fact that they allowed themselves to be hemmed in upon these 
barren Horns of Hhttin to die for want of water, when there was this copious 
fountain at the base, within a bow-shot of their perishing ranks. 

Btiinous If you -wish for an opportunity to cultivate your antiquarian ability, try it 
sites. ancient ruin which we are approacliing. It is now called Mesklna, 

and has evidently been a place of importance, to judge from the rock-tombs, 
cisterns, and old foundations scattered over the plain ; but I do not recall any 
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i such name either in the Bible or elsewhere. The same, however, is trae of chaptor 

1 ’Ain Baida, ’Ain M4hy, Em Jebeil, and half a dozen other sites along the 

ridge upon oiir left, between Lubieh and Kefr Kenna. That large \Tilage 
ahead of us, and almost concealed among the olive ^oves,. is called Tuf an, 
and from it this long narrow plain takes its name. 

4 When riding up this road on a former occasion, I pestered everybody I Cana of 

, could find on the right and the left, farmers, shepherds, Bedawin, and tra- 

; veiiers, with inquiries about the place where the water was made wine. With 

/ one consent they pointed to Kefr Kenna. Some of them knew of a rain 

called Kami,, on the north side of the great plain of Biittauf, biit only one 
j had ever heard of the word Jelil as a part of the name ; and, from the hesi- 

• tancy with which this one admitted it, I was left in doubt whether he did not 

merely acquiesce in it at my suggestion. It is ceHain that veiy few even of i^ot Kefr 
: the Moslems know the full name Kana el Jelil ; and yet I think Br. Robinson 

\ has about settled the question in its favour as the true site of the miracle 

I recorded in the second chapter of John. Kefr Kenna, however, is worth 

I looking at for its own sake, and also because it] has long borne the honours 

•J which are probably due to its neighbour, and possibly have a right to 

I them. It is prettily situated on the side of a shallow vale, has some mins of 

j ancient buildings, and some tolerably respectable modern ones, and, above all 

places in this vicinity, abounds in flourishing orchards of pomegranates. 
Pomegranates have a certain mystical office to perform in native mamages, 

; s and no doubt those from Kefr Kenna have special virtue and value. We shall 

'■ ? not trouble ourselves to look up the fragments of the six water-pots which 

! were shown to me long ago, nor any other fabulous antiquities of the place. 

; ; Here, at this well, I always find a troop of bold but good-looking girls, like 

" those of Kazareth. If this were the Cana of the New Testament, the servants 

doubtless drew water from tliis identical fountain, for the village has no 
other. 

As we cannot now turn aside to visit the K^n^ on the other side of the K&na ei 
Biittauf, I will give you an account of my ride thither on a former occasion. 

We obtained our guide from this village, and, as they are hunters, and familiar 
with eveiy acre of this region, they are the best that can be procured. Where 
the vale of Kefr Kenna unites with the plain of Tflr’an is a very ancient min, 
called Jiftah (or Geftah). This, I suspect, is the site of the Gath-hepher 
mentioned by Jerome as being two miles east of Sephoris, on the way to 
Tiberias. A respectable tradition makes this the birth-place of the prophet 
Jonah, His £om5 is now shown by the Moslems of this neighbourhood at 
i4. Meshhed, on a hill a little to the south of it. This Jiftah, with the curious 

j addition of the article el, is the name of the important bounding valley, re- 

peatedly mentioned by Joshua,^ between Zebulun and Asher, and it is the 
only place that now bears that name. It is situated on the edge of the long 
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valley of Tur^an^ whlcli stretches from above Tiberias westward into the 
Buttaiif, and thence south-west, under the name of I^^ehar el down to 

the Kishon, at the base of Carmel, and there the boundaries of the two tribes 
might meet, for both extended to Carmel. I have the impression, therefore, 
tliat this is in reality the valley of Jiphthah ; and as that part of it which 
spreads out into the Buttauf was doubtless the great plain of 2ebulun, a new 
idea struck me while exploring it, as to the proper punctuation (if you choose) 
of that remarkable prophecy concerning the great light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness that rose on Zebulun and Naphtali. Razareth, Kefr Kenna, E4nll, and 
all the regions adjacent, where our Bord lived, and where he commenced his 
ministry, and by his miracles ^‘manifested forth his glory,’’ were within the 
limits of Zehulun; hut Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida were in Raph- 
tali. It was this latter tribe that was “ by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Oalilee of the Gentiles.” ^ Zebuliin did not touch the Sea of Galilee at any 
point, but the territories of these two tribes met at the north-east corner of 
the Buttauf, not far from K4n^, and within these two tribes thus united our 
Lord passed nearly the whole of his wonderful life. To others there may not 
appear to be much in these remarks, and yet the facts, as they came out clear 
and distinct during my ride round the “ plain of Zebtdun,” seemed to me to 
add a beautiful corroboration of the ancient prophecy and promise. 

But let this pass. Crossing the plain of Tur’an toward the north-west, we 
followed the stream which drains off the w^ater into the Bhttauf. It is called 
Jerruban, and was on that day a boisterous brook, in consequence of the 
heavy rain that, in spite of Mackintoshes and umbrellas, was soaking us to 
the skin, from head to foot. In an hour from Kefr Kenna we came to RUm- 
maneh, on the very edge of the Buttauf. This, no doubt, marks the site of 
the ancient Rimmon that belonged to Zehulun.^ Between it and Seffhrieh 
is a ruin called Rffm— the Ruma, I suppose, mentioned by Josephus as the 
birth-place of two of his heroes of Jotapata.^ The Mils around the Buttauf, 
east, noiiih, and west, are wild, picturesque, and crowded with ancient ruins, 
some of them with old columns, as at Em el ’Amfrd and at Sffr, west and 
north-west of Hiittin. The day we crossed the Bhttauf the eastern half of it 
was a lake, and the path from Rummaneh to K^d, led through the oozy, 
spongy end of it. It was the most nervous ride I ever made. For two miles 
the horses waded through mud and water to the knees, along a path less than 
two feet wide, wMch had been tramped down to a consistency sufficient to 
arrest the sinking foot for a moment ; but if the careless or jaded nag ste|)ped 
elsewhere, he sank instantly into a quivering quagmire. After several adven- 
tures of this sort, we "came to land” just at the foot of K^n4. 

Leaving our tired animals to rest and crop the grass and shrubs, we ran 
eagerly up and down the. hill on which the village was built. It faces the 
south-east, and rises boldly from the margin of the Bhttauf. The MU itself : 
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is nearly isolated. Wady Jefat comes down to, and then along the south- 
western ])ase of it, and another deep ravine cuts it oflf from the general range 
on the north and north-east, and it is thus made to stand out like a huge 

Ulk ■ .. . 

The houses were built of limestone, cut and laid up after the fashion still 
common in this region, and some of them may have been inhabited within 
the last fifty years. There are many ancient cisterns about it, and fragments 
of water-jars in abundance, and both reminded us of the beginning of 
miracles.”^ Some of my companions gathered bits of these water-jars as 
mementoes— witnesses they could hardly be, for those of the narrative were of 
8tone^ while these were baked earth. 

There is not now a habitable house in the humble village where our blessed 
Lord sanctioned, by his presence and miraculous assistance, the all-important 
and world- wide institution of marriage. This is a very curious fact, and might 
suggest a whole chapter of most instructive reflections. It is a sort of divine 
law of development to hide away the beginnings of things the most momentous 
in some almost undiscoverable point. This is an example. Innumerable 
millions in their happiest hours have had their thoughts and hearts directed 
to Kani. Poor little lonely thing I the proudest cities on earth might envy 
your lot. Nineveh and Babylon, and a thousand other names may be for- 
gotten, but not Cana of Galilee. It may even come to pass that Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York will be dropped out of mind, and their very sites be lost ; 
but to the end of time, and to the end of the world, whenever and wherever 
there shall be the voice of the bride and the bridegroom, then and there 
will Cana of Galilee be remembered. Some names we pronoimce with honour, 
some with shame and sorrow, many with cold indifference, but Gana will 
ever mingle in the song of the happy, to symbolize the peace and purity of 
domestic happiness— the bliss of wedded love. 

Mn4 is not only deserted itself, but* so wild is the immediate neighbour- 
hood, that it is the favourite hunting-ground of the Kefr Kennits. Ibrahim, our 
guide, had shot a large leopard among its broken houses only a week previous 
to our visit. He had been hunting wild boar in Wady tlefdt; and up this 
wady we next proceeded in search of Jotapata. It took just half an hour to 
ride from Kan4 to the foot of the rock of Jefat, which Mr. Schultz first 
identified with the site of that far-famed castle. It is therefore about two 
miles west of Kdn^. The path is in the bed of Wady Jefat, and is easy 
enough for a single horseman, but it would be quite impracticable for an army; 
and this agrees well with the description of Josephus. The sides and lateral 
ravines, of which there are many, are covered with a thick jungle of oak cop- 
pice — ^the very best haunt for the wild boar, and wild Arabs too. We, however, 
saw nothing more formidable than a jackal. 

From the nature of the place and its surroundings, Jotapata could never Jotapata. 
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have been anything much more respectable than a retreat for robbere. 'What- 
ever appears greater than this in the account must be put down to the imainna^ 
tion or the necessity of the historian. The wadies about it are neither deeper 
nor more savage than scores of other wadies in Galilee, and Gamala was vastly 
more difficult to attack. The absence of fortifications on the top of Jefdt can 
easily be explained. The original works were ephemeral, extemporized for 
the emergency, and buOt of the soft cretaceous rock of the place, and bein» 
demolished and deserted, they would crumble into just such rubbish as now 
covers the extreme edges of the rook. There are a few caves and old cisterns 
alKDUt it, quite sufficient for the story reduced, as this, above all others in 
Josephus, ought to be. He manifestly intended to rest his fame as a wareior 
upon the defence of Jotapata, and with this idea to stimulate his pen, there is 
scMcely any conceivable length of exaggeration to which he would not go.i 
But there hes Hazareth in its pretty vale, and I leave you to walk or ride 
down these slippery paths as you prefer, and to enjoy in silence your own re- 
flections, which must be far more impressive than any words of mine. 
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I most emphatically accord with that opinion, or feeling; and there chaptf 
is a sort of latent beauty and apxjropriateness in the arrangement by which 
He who made cdi things out of nothing should himself come forth to the world its obscu 
ont of a gdace that had no history. The idea here tempts one to linger upon 
it and expatiate, but this would throw us quite off our present track, whj.ch 
is to go round about” and describe this city of Hazareth and her neigh- 
■■ hours. ■ , , , 

It is certainly remarkable that this place, dearest to the Christian heart of 
all on earth except Jerasalem, is not mentioned in the Old Testament, nor 
even by Josepljus, who was himself on every side of it, and names the villages 
'"“all about it, but seems yet totally ignorant of its existence. It was probably a 
very small hamlet, hid away in this nan-ow vale, and of no political import- 
ance whatever. And so far as its subsequent history can be gathered from 
Eusebius, Jerome, and other ancient records, it never rose to distinction until 
the time of the Crusades. It was then made the seat of a bishopric ; but long 
after tliis it was an insignificant village, and remained such through many a 
dark age of lawless violence. Within the last hundred years, however, it has 
gradually gi’own in size and risen into importance, until it has become the 
chief town of this district. It is now larger and more prosperous than in any its rise 
former period in its iusLory, and is still enlarging. The present population within Jas 
must exceed three thousand. But it can never become a great city. The posi- 
tion is not favourable, and there is a distressing want of water. Even at this 
early season there is an incessant contest for a jai* of it around this Fountain of 
the Annunciation,” which is the only one in the village. The present Prest-nr. 
growth of Hazareth is mainly owing to the unchecked inroads of the Arabs 
from beyond Jordan, which has rendered it unsafe to reside in Beisan and on 
the great plain of Esdraeloii. Most of the villages have been recently de- 
serted, and this work destruction is still going on; and the villagers from 
the plains are here in Hazareth, at Jennin, and still further in toward the 
sea-board. Slioidd a strong government again drive these Arabs over the 
Jordan, the population and importance of Hazareth would decline at once. It 
must, how’-ever, always be a spot sacred to the whole Christian world, for here 
our blessed Saviour passed the greater part of his life while on earth. But 
what a profound silence rests upon those thMy years of mysterious existence ! 

We only know that here the cliild Jesus grew up ffom infancy to chiidb.ooil 
and youth, increasing in stature as other children do, and in knowledge, and 
in favour both with God and man, as none ever have done. Here, too, he 
spent the years of his ripening manhood in humble labours and in sinless com- 
munion with God. How natural the desire to lift the veil that shrouds all this 
period in impenetrable darkness ! Hence the spurious Gospel of the Infimcy 
of Christ,” stuffed with j)ueiile or profane fables. 

Let any one, curious to see what weak, uninspired man makes of the history 
of J esus, turn to the '' First and Second Gospels of the Infancy,” or the Gospel 
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are miserable forgeries, so foolish that they are rejected by all ; and so far 
from desiring to*ha?e the veil which covers the early life of the incomprehen- 
sible God-man lifted, he will adore the wisdom and the kindness that has thus 
concealed what we could not rightly appreciate nor even understand. Infinite 
wisdom decided that it was not well to encourage such inquiries, and has taken 
elfectual care that they should never be answered. There remaim hut one 
acknowledged anecdote of his life during all these ^ear$. And further I am 
most happy to believe that there is not a fragment of the ancient Kiiareth 
itself which can be identified. It is nearly certain that every stone of tlie 
small hamlet where the Saviour of the world spent so many years has long ago 
dissolved back into the white marl of the hills from which it wms quarried 
This kind of rock disintegrates with great rapidity ; and as the place was often 
almost or quite destroyed and forsaken, the soft stones thus exposed would 
not last fifty years. 

Well, thus I would have it. I like to feel assured that the church of the 
annunciation, the cave, the kitchen of Mary, the workshop of Joseph, the dm- 
ing-talle of our Lord and his apostles, the synagogue where he read the pro- 
phet Isaiah, and the precipice down which his enraged fellow-villagers were 
determined .to -cast him headlong, as no%o shown, are all fabulous, apociyphal 
and have no claims to my veneration or even respect. The eye rests on 
nothing with which our Lord was familial' except his glorious works. 
These remain the same. This narrow vale, on the side of which the villac>^e 
is built, climbing iq> the steep mountain back of it, is very much now whatit 
was then. ^ To this fountain the young J esus came for water jiist as these fine 
healthy children now do with their “pitchers.” Shut in on ail sides by four- 
teen swelling eminences on the circling mountains, as Dr. Richardson counts 
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them, Nazareth must have been always, as at present, very hot, particularly 
in the early part of the day. It was also wanting in prospects and distant 


views. Hence, no doubt, our Saviour would often climb to the top of this 
western hill, which rises at least five hundred feet above the bottom of the 
wady. There he codd behold the distant sea, and breathe its ftesh breeze. 
Prom thence, too, his eye would rove delighted over a vast expanse of saci'ed 
sceneiy. Wenan do the same, and in the doing of it hold converse with Ms 
spirit, and enjoy what he enjoyed, without one doubt to trouble or one fable 
of meddlmg monk^to disturb. let this suflice. God does not admit imperti- 
nent curiosity behind the veil of his own privacy. 

Of pl^es which immediately surround Nazareth little need be said, because 
few of toare mentioned in the Bible, or have ever risen to any distinction, 
labor and Debfineh, and KsaJis, En-dorand Nain, we shafi visit hereafter. 
YMa here, to the south-west two miles, is the JapMa of Zehulun. Sem- 
niima, mentmned along with it, is in the same great oak woods two or three 
miles still further west. Josephus also mentions Jibbata in the plain south of 
Seimunia. Sefteeh, the Sephoris wMch figures so largely in Josephus and 
during the Crusades— the Biooffisaria of the Eomans and the Fathers— is about 
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five miles to the north-west. The fine fountains south of Sefurieh, the more 
valuable fortlieir rarity in this region, have witnessed, many a contest between 
Crusader an<i Saracen, as it was a favourite camp-ground for both. Thougli 
it was an jin]»ortant city for several centuries after the advent of Christ, as 
appears abuntlaiitly from Josephus aiid lioman authors, and had coins struck 
with its name, yet it owes its celebrity mostly to the tradition that J oachiin 
and Anna, the supposed parents of the Virgin Mary, resided there. It is now 
a considerable village, and flourishing for this region. The ruins of a castle, 
}irobab]y laiiit by the Crusaders, may still be seen on the hill above it ; and 
other remains, more ancient, are below on the west side. The latter ij^ay have 
belonged to a church or convent of the middle ages. The place is favourably 
situated, being nearly half way between Acre and Tiberias, with the fat and tertiie 
Biittauf on the north, the long vale of Tur’an east, and the magnificent oak 
glades for many miles to the south, west, and north-west. The inhabitants 
are not the most complacent to strangers, and I have never liked to spend the 
night there, 

30 ^/n You have been making good use of this bright morning, I suppose, for 
you left the tent at an early hour ? 

I w'ent at the call of the bell, and heard the monks say mass in their 

Chapel of the Annunciation.” The organ and the chant were quite afiecting 
in this strange land and sacred place at early dawm. But I ha\’e little satis- 
faction in looking at shrines in wdiich I have no faith, or in examining the 
ceils of monks, for wliose institutions and characters I entertain very little 
respect. The convent appeared to mo more like a castle than a house of 
prayer ; but I suppose it is none too strong to keep out Arab robbers. Issuing 
througli its iron gates, I strolled away in search of the Precipice of Precipi- 
tation and, were it not so far from the village, I should accpiiesce in it at 
once, for it is well adapted to tlie miu’derous purpose which animated the 
townsmen of our Lord. My guide pointed out a small min much nearer tiie 
precipice, wdiere, he said, the village was originally built ; and this, if one 
could place confidence in the tradition, would relieve the ditlculty as to dis- 
tance. I rather suspect, however, that the bold cliff which overhangs tb<i 
Esdraelon wms selected because of its striking appearance, and the grand pin- 
spect which it commands. 

On my way back tliroiigli the upper part of the town, I found precipices 
enough for all the requirements of the narrative in Luke.^ Most of them, it 
is true, appear to be partly artificial^ but doubtless there 1701*6 some of the 
same sort in ancient days. I stopped also at the Fountaiii of the Annunciatictii, 
according to tlie Greek tradition, and, among other things, attempted to pur- 
chase one of those singular rolls of old coins which the -girls of Eazaretlr bind 
around their loreheads and cheeks ; but I could not succeed in my negotia- 
tion, for they refused to sell at any price. Most travellers speak of th,e beauty 
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of these girls, and not altogether without reason. To me, however, they 
a|>peai‘ unusually bold, and their obvious want of modesty greatly depreciates 
their good looks. I fear that a very intimate acquaintance with the JSTazareth^^ 
of this day might lead me to ask the veiy question of Nathanael, and therefore 
I am ready and quite willing to prosecute our pilgrimage. 

The only preliminaiy is breakfast, and that has been waiting for half 
an hour. We send the tents to Sulam, and go thither ourselves by way of 
Tabor. 


; .■TABOR.\ ' . 

March 30th. 

It is about five miles nearly due east to the north-western base of Tabor, 
whence only it can be ascended on horseback. The road winds over the hills, 
and down a long wady to the plain, a short distance north of Pebfirieh. We, 
however, shall not follow the valley, but keep round hirther north, and come 
upon the mount from the gi’eat oak woods which lie between it and Sejera. 
On one occasion I went directly up from Deburieh with my aneroid, and found 
iieiM-ht of the ascent from Esdraelon to be thirteen hundred and forty-five feet. I 
had formerly made the base of the mountain about four hundred feet higher 
than the Bay of Acre, and the entire elevation, therefore, is not far from 
eighteen himdred feet. The southern face of Tabor is limestone rock, nearly 
naked ; but the northern is clothed to the top ivith a forest of oak and tere- 
binth, mingled with the beautiful mock-orange (Syringa). The road (if road 
it may be called) winds up through them, and, notwithstanding the experi- 
ence of other travellers, I have always found it difficult, and in certam parts 
actually dangerous. 

The mount is entirely composed of cretaceous limestone, as are the hiUs west 
and north of it ; but all to the east is volcanic. I have never seen a picture of 
it that was perfectly satisfactory, although eveiy artist wffio comes in sight of it 
is sui-e to take a sketch. Their views differ widely, owing mainly to the points 
whence they are taken. Seen from the south or north, Tabor describes nearly 
an arc of a great circle ; from the east it is a broad truncated cone, rounded 
off at the top ; from the west it is wedge-shaped, rising to a moderate .height 
3ts form, above the neighbouring hills. Its true figure is an elongated oval, the longi- 
tudinal diameter running nearly east and w^est. The most impressive view, 
perhaps, is from the plain between it and En-dor, 

Esdraelon is seen to the greatest advantage, not from the sumiiiit, but from 
a projecting terrace some four hundred feet above Deburieh. It appears like 
one vast carpet thrown back to the hills of Samaria and tlie foot of Carmel. 
In variety of patterns and richness of coloxirs it is not equalled by an}dihing in 
View from this counfcrj. Both the Mediterranean and the Lake of Tiberias are visible 
from a point near the summit, the former to the north-west, and the latter on 
the norih-east. The Dead Sea, however, cannot be seen from any part of 
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Talior^ and those who have made the statement were probably deceived by the chapter 
.silveiyhaze which fills the ghor of the Jordan in that direction. There is 
often an actual mirage, which would mislead anyone who had not previously 
examined the point on a day unperplexed by these phenomena. And now for 
this exciting mid romantic climb. I will lead the way, and leave you to your 
own meditations, with the Ixint to look well to your hoi'se, lest you change 
romance to tragedy before we get up. 

Here we jure on the top of Tabor ! Let us breathe our tired animals beneath Summit 
this fine old oak at the entrance into the fortress. You observe that a fosse 
once i>roteeted the wall on all this part of the summit, because it is less pre- 
cipitous than elsewhere. This naiTow plot on the north side, I suppose, was 
levelled into its present shape by the inhabitants of the ancient city, for 
gardens, or to make a hippodrome and parade-ground. South of this a rocky 
ridge rises some fifty feet higher, and the entire summit was surrounded by a 
heavy wall, strengthened with towers at suitable distances, and further 
defended by a ditch when needed. These works are obviously of very different 
Jiges, and history not only accounts for, but demands them. There was a 
town here, and no doubt fortified, at or before the time of Joshua. Here its his- 
Barak and Deborah assembled the thousands of Naphtali to attack Sisera. 

And Tabor is never lost sight of either by Hebrew historian or poet. It 
has, therefore, a story many times too long for us to repeat — Canaanitish, 

Jewish, Graeco-Macedonian, Koman, Christian, Saracenic, Frank, and Turk. 

Parts of these fortifications are doubtless Jewish, but it is quite impossible to 
distinguish the various ages of architecture with certainty. hTothing remains 
now but a confused mass of broken walls, towers, vaults, cisterns, and houses, 
some of which indicate the sites of the convents and cWches erected by the 
Crusaders. The Greek Church has recently fitted up, with the assistance of 
Russian gold, two or three vaults here on the left, as a chapel and residence 
of the solitaiy priest and keeper— a foreign monk, whose appearance is not 
over-saintly, nor his cell particularly sweet. Both it and the chapel smelt of 
mfach the last time I was here, and the red eyes and bloated countenance of 
the priest did not indicate ^Hotal abstinence.” The Latin monks from 
ISTazareth also celebrate mass here on certain festivals. I once saw a large 
procession with drums and cymbals, singing and clapping hands, and the 
indispensable roar of muskets, set out from that town to keep the Feast of the 
Transfiguration here at these forsaken shrines. 

Do you suppose that this is the scene of that stupendous event? 
called in question by many modern tourists and critics. 

If I hesitate to admit tlie claims of Tabor to the honour of the Transfigura- 
tion, it is not from anything in the mount itself. Ho more noble or appro- 
priate theatre for such a glorious manifestation could be found or desired. 

Nor does the fact that there may have been a village on the top at that time 
l)resent any difficulty. There are many secluded and densely wooded terraces 
on the north and north-east sides admirably adapted to the scenes of the Txans- 
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fi<^uratxon. I have been delighted to wander through some of them, and 
cmtainly regretted that my early faith in this site had been disturbed by 
prying critics j and, after reading all that they have advanced against the 
current tradition, I am not fully convinced. You can examine tins vexed 
question at your leisure, and have as good a right to form an independent 
opinion on it as anybody else, for all that is known about it is found in 
Matthew xm, Mark ix., and Luke ix., which you can see at a glance contain 
nothing very decisive against the claims of Tabor. The topographical indica- 
tions are very uncertain and obscure. 

But however we may dispose of this question, Tabor will always be a place 
of great interest. Its remarkable shape and striking position would attract 
admiration in any country, and the magnificent prospect from the top will 
always di'aw pilgrims and tourists thither. 1 have climbed to it many times, 
and shall certainly repeat my visits whenever I pass this way. It is from 
Tabor that one gets the best general view ot central Palestine, and especialh 
of the rise and dhection of the different water courses by which the great plain 
of Esdi’aelon is drained. In common with others, 1 have carefully sought the 
summit-level of this part of the plain, and, until lately, without entire success. 
In my youthful days I was familiar with old maps w'hich made the Kishon 
runs in a broad, straight canal, from the Bay of Acre to the Jordan. Ot 
course this is absurd in itself, and rendered still more so by the well-ascer- 
tained fact that the Jordan east of Tabor is seven or eight hundred feet lower 
than the Mediterranean. The old tradition, however, is not without a sem- 
blance of fact to rest upon. I once went directly across from Bebteeh to am, 
which you see to the south-west of us about four miles, on the slope of Jebel 
ed Buhy. Between these two villages the plain is so perfectly level that I 
could not determine the exact line where the water w’-ould flow east, and where 
west, nor could the eye detect the slope either way except at a considerable 
distance. An immense amount of water descends in winter trom these oak- 
clad hiik noi-th and west of Tabor, and enters the plain between Ksalis and 
BebCirieh. It might well happen, therefore, that this flat space would be so 
flooded that a part would find its way westward to the Kishon, and another 
pai-t descend along the base of Tabor into Wady Sberrar, and thence into 
the Jordan. And this it actuaUy does, as I have clearly proved this winter. 
Being detained in IsTazareth by a very liea\’y storm, our company set out, dur- 
ingatemporary lull, for a gallop to En-dor and Kain. Descending to the plain at 
Ksalis by the most frightful of all ridable paths, we struck out into Esdraelon 
direct for En-dor, and, of course, the path led diagonally across toward the 
south-east. It was all flooded with water, and s'pongy enough ; but my search 
ended in palpable certainty. All the water that came foaming off these hills 
east of Ksalis mn directly for this Wady Sherrar^ and no mistake ; while all 
west of that village (and there was plenty of it) flowed without hesitation 

to the Kishon. So, also, the dramings of Jebel ed Dhliyfrom about 
En-dor went to the Bh&rrar and the Jordan^ while those to the west of it 
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ynncd the Kishon. A line drawn from Ksalis to En-dor, therefore, passes cnAPTE 
directly along the siunmit- level between the Kishon and the ^kemr. 

The \ihidy Jalud, however, on the other side of Jehel ed Bhhy, extends The 
nnicli fni-tlier to the west than this, draining the central part of Esdraelon ^'^^shon. 
into the valley of Jezreei from about Fulieh. These two streams, the Jalud The Jaiiui 
and the Kishon, therefore, overlap one another for many miles, the arms of 
the latter, north and south of Jezreel, cariying the waters from the mountains 
to the McditeiTiUjean, while the Jalud takes those from the centre into the 
Jordan. The winter torrents, which come down from the regions of Jelhuii 
east of J'enin, are the most distant branches of the Kishon ; but the most dis- 
tant perennial mirce ofthisfomous river is the Fountainof Jenin itself— the Eii- En-^^an- 
gannim (Fountain of Gardens) given to Issachar by Joshua.^ This is reinforced 
on its way westw^ard by the W'aters of Lejjhn, and many other rivulets from 
the hills of Samaria and wadies of Carmel, and also from springs and marshes 
in the hnver part of the plain itself; but they are not strong enough to keep 
the river running during the summer and autumn, I have crossed the bed of 
the Kishon (even after it enters the plain of Acre) in the early part of April, 
when it was cjiiite dry. The truth is, that the strictly permanent Kishon is 
one of the shortest rivers in the world. You will find the source in the vast 
fountains called Sahidiyeli, not more than three miles east of Haifa. They 
liow out ironi the very roots of Gannel, almost on a level with the sea, and the 
water is brackish. They form a deep, broad stream at once, wiiich creeps 
sluggishly through an impracticable marsh to the sea ; and it is tlm stream 
which the traveller crosses on the shore. Of course, it is largely swollen dur- 
ing the great rains of winter by the longer river from the interior. It is then 
much easier to find than to get over. I once crossed diagonally through the 
lower pmi; of Esdraelon from Semmimia to Wady Ktlsab, and had no little 
trouble with its bottomless mire and tangled grass. 

I have described thus minutely this noble i)lam and “ancient river, 
partly because I have nowhere met with a good and correct account of them, 
and partly to prepare the way for an intelligible conversation about some of 
those Biblical scenes in wiiich they figure most largely. I, of course, refer to 
the battle of Barak, the sacrifice of Elijah, and the slaughter of BaaFs priests 
at the Kishon. 

Is tlie battle-field of Barak visible from here ? 
ery distinctly. On the border of the plain to the south-w^est you can dis- Battle- 
tinguish the bold artificial Tell el Mutsellim, near Lejjun, the Alegiddo of the 
Bible. South-east of it is a village called Te’ennfildi, the Taanach of Judges. 

B(3loAV these two, on the plain, the host of Sisei’a was encamped. Barak, 
accompanied by the heroic Deborah, was where we now are, with their ten 
thousand courageous KaphMites from Kedesh. On the morning of that 
eventful day, probably long before it was light, Deborah set the little army in 
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motion with the energetic command and animating promise; “ Fp ; for this m 
the day in which the Lord hath delivered Sisera into thine hand. Is not the 
Lord gone out before thee ^ Kapidly they descend the mountain, cross over 
by Nain into the valley of Jezreel, then incline to the left to avoid the low 
and marshy ground, and by the first faint light of the morning they are upon 
the sleeping host of the Canaanites. This assault, wholly unexpected, threw 
them into instant and irrecoverable confusion. But half awake, the whole 
army fled in dismay down the plain, hotly pursued by the victorious Barak. 
No time was allowed to recover from their panic. God also fought against 
them: ^^The earth trembled, the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped 
water.” Josephus adds that a storm from the east beat furiously in the faces 
of the Canaanites, but only on the hach of the Jews. The storm is required 
by both the narrative of the action and the song of victory. It was to this, I 
suppose, that Deborah alluded,— “ Is not the Lord gone out before thee ? ” and 
this it certainly was which swelled the Kishon, so that it swept away and 
drowned the flying host ; for it never could do that except during a great rain. 
The army of Sisera naturally sought to regain the strongly fortified Harosheth 
of the Gentiles, from which they had marched up to their caraping-ground a 
short time before. This place is at the lower end of the narrow vale through 
which the Kishon passes out of Esdraelon into the plain of Acre, and this was 
their only practicable line of retreat. The victorious enemy was behind them; 
on their left were the hills of Samaria, in the hand of their enemies ; on their 
right was the swollen river and the marshes of Thora ; they had no alternative 
but to make for the narrow pass which led to Harosheth. The space, how'- 
ever, becomes more and more narrow, until within the pass it is only a few 
rods wide. There, horses, chariots, and men become mixed in horrible con- 
fusion, jostling and treading down one another ; and the river, here swifter 
and deeper than above, runs zigzag from side to side of the vale, until, just 
before it reaches the castle of Harosheth, it dashes sheer up against the per- 
pendicular base of Carmel. There is no longer any possibility of avoiding it. 
Rank upon rank of the flying host plunge madly in, those behind crashing 
those before deeper and deeper in the tenacious mud. They stick fast, are 
overwhelmed, are swept away by thousands. Such are the conditions of this 
battle and battle-field that we can follow it out to the dire catastrophe. We 
only need to know where Harosheth is, and that is now easily found and 
identified. The narrative of the battle leads us to seek it somewhere down 
the Kishon, for only in that direction would they fly from an attack coming 
from the north-east. Again, it cannot be very far from the camp, for the 
Hebrews pursued them to it. They had before the battle marched some ten 
or twelve miles, and we cannot suppose that they could pursue an enemy 
more than eight or ten miles further. How, exactly in the line of their neces- 
sary retreat, and about eight miles from Megiddo, at the entrance of the pass 
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to E?5iiraelon from tbe plain of Acre, is an enormous double raound, called chapter 
liarothieh, which is the Arabic form of the Hebrew Haroshetli, tlie significa- 
tion of the word being the same in both languages. This tell is situated just 
below the point where the Kishon in one of its turns beats against the rocky 
base of Garinel, leaving no room even for a foot-path. A castle there effectually 
commands tlie pass up the vale of the Kishon into Esdraelon, and such a 
castle tliere was on this immense double tell of Harothieli. It is still covered 
with, the remains of old walls and buddings. The village of the same name is 
now on tlje other side of the river, a short distance higher up, and, of course, 
neurej* the battle-iieid. I have not the slightest doubt of this identification. 

It was probably called Ilarosheth of the Gentiles^ or nations^ because it 
belonged to those Gentiles of Acre and the neighbouring plains which we 
know, from Judges i. 31, the Hebrews could not subdue ; and, by the way, I 
believe that Sisera pitched between Taanach and Megiddo, because, as is 
stated in the passage from Judges, those towns were still in the hands of the 
Oanaanites. 

It may he objected that our supposition makes the authority of Jabin ex- Kingdom 
tend very far. It does ; but, instead of weakening, this fact is rather confirm- 
atoiy. iiazor, situated in the centre of the mountains of the present Belad 
Beshara, we are distinctly informed by Joshua, was ^Hhe head of all those 
nations^^ who assembled at the w^aters of Merom. Among them were the kings 
of Bor, of Taanach, and Megiddo, and very likely of Acre itself. As Hazor 
was rebuilt, and another king Jabin of the same dynasty now reigned in it, 
tlie probabilities are gi-eat that he would still be the acknowledged “ Jiead^' of all 
these Ganaanitish cities. Moreover, Jabin could only use his nine hundred 
chariots of iron on the plains, such as those of Acre and Esdraelon, and no 
better position for his liorses and chariots could be found than just this site of 
Haroshetli, nor a- more commanding position taken by his chief captain Sisera. 

But if Harosheth is this Harothieh, how comes it to pass that Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, is found so near the battle-field that Sisera could 
light down from his chariot and flee to her tent ? We are told in this very 
narrative that their home was near Kedesh, which is two days’ travel to the 
north-east of the battle-field. 

Even this, when carefully examined, confirms our identification. It is men- Heber the 
tioned in the 11th verse that Heber the Kenite, which was of the children 
. of Ilobab, had severed himself from the Kenites, and pitched his tent unto 
the plain of Zaanaim which is by Kedesh and I suppose the object of this 
brief notice thus tlirown into the narrative is, in reality, to account for the 
appearance of Jael on this scene of action. The other Kenites were settled 
in the hill countiy of Judah, not far from Hebron. If you ask, Why state iiow 
that Heber had settled near Kedesh when you want to know how he came to 
have his tent down at the bottom of Esdraelon ? my answer is, that such was neavthe 
the fact. Heber did settle there. And it is because he did, that there came battie- 
to l>e “ peace between Jabin and the Kenites,” for Hazor was only a few miles 
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from Kedesh. An incident which liappened to myself will explain w1iy Ilebej* 
was fonnd at the bottom of tliis plain at the time of the battle. With a giiidf 
from Nazarethj I once crossed the lower part of Esdraolon in the winter. Ii 
was tiien full of Arab tents, and at first I felt a little nervous, but my guide 
assured Jne there was no danger, for he was well acquainted with these Arabs. 
Ihieir htune was in the mountains nortii of Nazareth, toward 8afet, and they 
only came down here to pass the cold months of winter. This was the very 
thing that Ileber did, and who knows but that these Arabs are lineal descemi- 
aiits of that licroie Jacl ? I peered curiously into the faces of the women, but 
they were all tawny brass or dirty bronze ; and 1 could find none tliat looked 
at all heroic, though some of them seemed as if they could drive a nail mu 
the temple of a sleeping enemy. To all this some one might object, that if 
Heher jived near Kedesh, why not descend to the Huleh immediately below 
i\»r the winter, rather than migrate to this distant place? For the simple 
reason, I answer, that this place was under the government of his ally Jabiiq 
and the other was not. It is interesting to notice how all parts of this narra- 
tive, even to its remote and incidental implications, correspond and corroborate 
each other. In addition to the above, the habits of these tent-dwellers require 
that the battle should have occurred in the winter, or very early spring, for 
(»iily then would liebef s tent be found here. Now this is nowhere stated in 
just so many words, but the song of victory says that “ the clouds dropped down 
rain,” and it only rains on Esdraelon in the winter. The same thing is neces- 
sarily implied by the fact that /^the river of Nishon swept them away, that 
ancient river, the river Kishon and this it could not do except in winter. 

Wiiat have you to say with regard to the deed of Jael, wliich is highly 
praised by Deborah ? I)r. Kitto, after presenting the whole transaction and 
the supposed motives of the actor in tlie most imfiivoimible light, sums up 
the wliole thus ; “ It was a most treaclierous and cruel murder, waiting all 
those (3xteiinations which were applicable to the assassuiation of king Eglon 
Iv Ehud.’* I feel unwilling to accept this explanation. It shocks my ideas 
aitogetlier to suppose that an inspired proplietess should foretell the deed, and 
tiieii celebrate it and its author in the highest strains of congrat\ilation and 
eulogy, if it "was a mere treacherous, cold-blooded murder. 

Certainly this E the veiy last conclusion w'e shall adopt. We need by no 
means take for granted that because the Kenites -were not at war with the 
tyrannical Jabin, that therefore they were treated with justice by him. In the 
same neighbourhood at the present day, the tribes of settled Arabs (and the 
Kenites w^ere of this class) are most cruelly oppressed by the sheikhs of tlie 
districts wdiere they reside. They are at peace with them, however, througli 
fear, and from inability to tlirowoff the galling yoke, as Heher was with Jabin. 
Nowrit is nearly certain that in those lawless times the defenceless Kenites* 
would be oppressed by Jabin, and would sigh for and gladly embrace any op- 
portunity to escape from this intolerable bondage. Their deliverei-, therefore, 
wmuld be esteemed a patriot and hero, not a murderer. 
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III the second place, if it must be supposed that Jabin was a kind friend chapter 
suid just protector of the Kenites, it does not follow that Jael might not ha,ve 
had special reasons to fear and bate Skera. He had the connnand of the im« 
uiCMliate neighbourhood where the Kenites w’ere encamped, and, nnless he dif- 
ferctl from modern commanders of Eastern tyrants, he would most certainly 
al)USi3 them, and allow them to be insulted without redress by his rude retain- 
ers. dael might liavo thus been injured in the highest degree, if not by Sisera 
liimself, by some of his lewd captains. Or there may have been -a recent 
blnod-feud. liCtween tlie tribe and this man or his family, which not only justi- 
iied Jael, accordiiig to the law’ of retribution, but rendered it obligatoiy upon 
her, and every one of the tribe, to take revenge upon tljeir enemy. 

In the thiiNi place, we are not to take for granted that certain fantastic 
laws of the moder]i Bedawin in regard to the asylum of the tent W'ere in force 
among tliese settled Kenites. These notions are carried to such an absurd 
pitch in some tribes, that a man is obliged to protect the murderer of his 
father if he succeeds in reaching the tent ; but the settled Arabs know no such 
laies^ and I do not believe that tlie Kenites did. 

Again, it may be assumed as nearly certain, that Jael would not have ven- 
tured upon this daring act unless she knew that her liusband and her wliole 
tribe wwild not only justily, but rejoice in it as a righteous retribution upon 
tljcir oppressor, and as tlie means of escape from an intolerable bondage 
against wdiich they were watching for an. opportunity to revolt. 

And yet once more. On the nearly incredible supposition that neither the 
Kenites as a tribe, nor Jael as an individual, had any cause of complaint 
against Sisera, we may fairly conclude that they w’ere believers in Israel’s God 
and friends of his people. This their whole history confirms. They must 
therefore have been deeply grieved at the cruel oppression which their 
brethren in faitli and worship suffered from Sisera. In their defenceless con- 
dition they had not dared to take sides openly against Jabin, but in heart 
they were with the oppressed Israelites, and regarded it as a duty to help 
them to the utmost of their powder. The total overthrow of the Ganaanites 
uffered the wisiied-for opportunity, and Jael boldly availed herself* of it. 

The reason wdiy it is mentioned that the Kenites were neutral in this w’ar KeutraJUy 
wasjiot to give the idea that they were under any obligation to take sides ofthcKe- 
with Sisera or to protect him if defeated, nor even to account for the fact that 
Bisera fled to Heber’s tent. He may, and probably little enough reason 
to claim this protection. But it was necessary to make the statement about 
the Kenites, as W'e have before said, in order to account for their being down 
on Esdraelon at all when tlie army of Sisera w’as there. It deserves also to he 
I'emembered that if the Kenites had attempted to shield and aid Sisera after 
his defeat, they w’ould have rendered themselves partisans in the war on the 
losing side, and might have been treated as enemies by the uoav victorious 
Israelites. C)n tlie whole, therefore, I conclude that if all the circumstances 
and influences which impelled Jael to the daring act, and sustained her in it, 
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were known we should find that she violated neither the customs of her people, 
nor the laws of war then in force, nor the abstract and greater laws of right- 
eousness, by thus destroying the enemy of God’s people and the oppressor of her 
OTO, who from necessiiy songht in her tent an asylum to which he had no 
right, and the granting of which might have involved her and her whole 

^^nder these impressions, I can join with Deborah in celebrating the deed 

and the actor. « tt i ^.7 tv •. i 

“Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Bemte be, 

blessed shall she be above women in the tent. He asked water, and she gave 
him milk ■ she brought forth butter in a lordly dish. She put her hand to the 
nail and her rWit hand to the workman’s hammer ; and with the hammer she 
smote Sisera, she smote off his head, when she had pierced and stncken through 
his temples. Atlierfe6thelx)wed,hefeU,he laydown: at her feet he bowed, he 
fell • where he bowed, there he feU down dead. The mother of Sisera looked out at 
a window, and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 
why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she 
returned answer to herself, Have they not sped? have they not divided 
the prey ; to every man a damsel or two ; to Sisera a prey of divers colours, of 
divers colours of needlework, a prey of divers colours of needlework on both 
sides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoff ? So let dl thou em- 
miea perish, 0 Lord; ha let them, that love him be as the sun when hegwtk 
forth in his might.”'^ There is nothing, ancient or modem, more beautiful, 
appropriate, or sublime, than this close of Deborah’s triumphal ode. No 
gloss, paraphrase, or comment can add to its graces. 

There are a few allusions, however, in it which may be better understood by 
brief explanations. The “ nail” which Jael used was a tent-pin^ now, as then, 
called wated; and the hammer” was the mallet with which it is driven into 
the ground. It is not necessary to suppose that either of them was of iron, as 
nail and hammer would imply. The wated was probably a sharp-pointed pin 
of hard wood, and the hammer was the ordinary mallet used by these tent- 
dwelling, Arabs. 

There is a curious use of the word nail in Isaiah xxii. 23, 25, which must 
also refer to those wooden wateds, I suppose, for it is the s.ame Hebrew word : 
« I will fasten him with a nail (yutad) in a sure place ; ” and again, in the 2oth, 
this yutad, fastened in a sure place, shall be removed, and cut down^ and fall. 
It is not eveiy place that will hold the tent "" nail” seciu'ely ; it must be driven 
into suitable ground. 

Doubtless a wooden pin or peg is here meant, not an iron nail It is, how- 
ever, not a tent-pin, but a peg driven into the wall^ and used to hang clothes 
and household utensils upon. There is significance in the statement that it 
should he made fast in a sure place, because, in general, these pins are driven 
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iuto the waii through the plaster, md are everything but steady and secure, chapter 
3Sh)t one in a score of them but what bend dom, or get loose and fall out. 

There is a reference to the same thing, and the same Hebrew word, in Zech. 

X. 4 : Out of him came forth the comer, out of him the naU—yutadr And zech. s. 4. 
tliis, by the way, gives an intelligible idea to this expression of Zechariah. 

The tent-pin is alxsolutely essential to the stal)ility and safety of the Arab’s 
habitation. 

Again : it is absurd to suppose that Jaei brought Sisera hutter to drink. Batter or 
Xeitiier the ancient nor the modern Orientals make hutter at all, as we 
undei-stand the word, and what takes the place of it is never used as a bever- 
age. Butter is the exponent of milk in the other member of tlie parallelism, 
showing that sour milk, or lehen^ was meant; and this, properly prepared, 
makes a most cooling and refreshing drink. 

Lastly : the entire soliloquy of Sisera’s mother is worked out with admirable Mother of 
skill and truthfulness. When standing on the lofty tell of Harosheth, which 
commands the view of the pass up the JKishon, and out into Esdraeion toward 
Megiddo, I could fancy her ladyship sitting at a latticed window, and impa- 
tiently looking up the wady. She knew that a battle was to take place, was 
certain of victory, and longed not so much to see her son as to grasp the spoils. 

Knowing that those lew^d warriors would chiefly value the fair damsels of the 
Hebrews, she mentions them first, but does not appear to relish this sort of 
a pj-gy »> fgp jjgp house, and therefore does not give any to Sisera— most mothers 
can understand and sympathize with her. But she feasted her imagination 
with the goodly garment of clivers colours which her son was to lay at her feet. 

She looks at it again and again — ^turns it over first on this side, then on that, 
to see and admire the “ divers colours.” This is eminently Oriental and 
feminine ; and the childish repetition of divers colours” is all the more 
striking in an ode distinguished for rapid narrative, abrupt exclamation, and 
the utmost conciseness of style and diction. 

This Deborah was certainly a remarkable lady-— prophetess, poet, judge, Deiwraii, 
and warrior. It is not a little singular that though her residence was near 
Jerusalem, between Ramah and Bethel, yet we meet her far north, at Kedesh 
in Naphtali, with Barak, wdio was of that city. We find her name also here, 
at the foot of Tabor, perpetuated in this miserable village of Deburieh. 

As judge and insphed guide to Israel, she probably itinerated a good deal, 
as did Samuel and other prophets ; and her patriotic zeal would lead her 
wherever she could be of service to her oppressed people. I suppose she 
dwelt in a tent, like her heroine Jael, under that palm-tree which bore her 
name near Bethel, in Mount Ephraim. It was called the palm-tree of Deborah 
(see the Hebrew).^ It seems to me to be a fair inference from such expres- 
sions, that trees were as rare in Palestine, even at that early age, as they are 
at the present day, or we should not so often read of the oak, the terebinth, the 
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ills trinkets; the tailor with bis ready-made garments; the shoemaker with, ciiaptfr 

liis stockj from rough, haiiy sandals to yellow and red morocco boots ; the 

farrier is there with, ids tools, nails, anti fiat ircsii shoes, and drives a prosperous 

business iVn’ a few hours ; and so docs tlie saddler, with Ms coarse sacks and 

gaily-trimmetl ch:»ths. And thus it is with all the arts and occupations known 

to tins people. : 

The noise is incessant, and at a distance sounds like that of many waters.” 'j'he noiNc. | 

Every man is crying his wai'cs at the top of his voice, chickens cackle and ,| 

St; nail, donkeys l.tray ami figiit, and the dogs bark. Every living thing adds 1 

somewhat to the riiany-toned and prodigious uproar. It is now a miscellaneous , • 

comedy in full operation, where eveiy actor dues his best, and is supremely ,1 

gintihcd with his o%vii ]UTforuiance. i 

The people lind nurny reasons tor sustaining these anticiuated and very Bnsjni;:-s | 

curious gatlierings. Every man, woman, and child has inherited a strong desire | 

for trading, and, of course, all classes meet at this gi-and bourse to tvXk over the 'j 

state of the markets, iTorn the price of a eucumber to that of cotton, or of a jj 

five-thousand dollar ho)*se from the Haiiran. Again, every Arab is a politician, , . | 

and groups gather around the outskirts of the crowd to discuss the doings of -' I 

the “allied powers,” the last hrman from the sultan, or the new tax demanded ’ ! 

by their own petty emcer. Besconding to more ordinary matters, these fixirs ■ ; 

arc gi*e<at places for gossip and scandal. Friends meet friends, and exchange ; | 

the news of weddings, births, and deaths, and all the nmltifarious ijiclclents ■ I 

and accidents between these grand extremes of Ininian life. In a word, these , J 

fairs supply the places of many of the apjiiiances of more civilized society. ■ 

They are the daily newsj)aper, fir there is one for every day within a circuit 
of forty miles. They are the exchange, and the forwarding office, and tJie 
political caucus, and the family gathering, and the gTand festa and gala diuis ; 
and underlying the whole is the ever-present idea and aim of making moneg. 

Thus it is at Khan et Tejjar (the Inn of the Merchants) on Monday morn- Ui 
ing, but long before sunset not a soul of this busy throng remains on the spot. 

All return home, or take refuge in some neighbouring village. I attended 
once, and then took my way eastward to the valley of the Jordan, at Jisr el 
Mujainia, in search of ’Akil ’Aga. The country for the first three miles is a 
rich volcanic plain. The path then leads down to a brook, called Saara, 
which descends from the north, past a village of the same name. The water, 
yellow-green and foul, flows off in a deep gorge to the Sherrar. Half an hour 
further is M’atiier, with hovels nearly concealed behind hills of manure. The 
only things at wmrk about the village were the bees, of which there are more 
hives than there are houses, and the air rings with the hum of these indus- 
trious piu-veyors of honey. Two miles further east is Hadathy, large and 
better built, with an enormous chasm, washed out of the suiTounding bluffs i y 
fountains which nin out from the crumbling banks. This region was thickly 
inhabited until quite recently ; and in little more than a mile from Hadathy 
is ’Aolam, a large village in luins. It is probably the Uiaraa of the ancients. 
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VAm' It has excellent water, and very large fig-trees still flourishing, for it was 

sacked and destroyed by the Arabs only three years ago, as was also the next 

village, called Seertn. Having thus ridden for three hours tlu’ough this de- 
populated country, I dived suddenly into the valley of the Jordan, having the 
gorge of the Sherrar between me and Kaukab el Howa, the splendidly-situated 
castle of Belvoir. The descent to the Jisr was extremely steep, and greatly 
surprised me by its depth. It is difficult to remember, or practically realize, 
that the Jordan is there ei^ht hundred feet lower than the ocean. Down, 
The Ghor, down I walked, until, tired out, I resumed the saddle. The entire Grhor pre- 
sented a most singular appearance. It is far from level, — tilted up, in fact, 
into fantastic hills and shelving bluffs by vast dikes of obtruding lava. Half 
way downi I came upon ruins of a large place, called Yidma, evidently very 
ancient. The Ghor was alive with Arabs, dotted with tents, and clothed with 
flocks. 

I pitched my tent at sunset near that of the aga, and tried in vain to sleep. 
An intensely hot sirocco had commenced to blow, and this made every man 
and beast in this large encampment almost as nervous and restless as myself. 
Early next morning, while sitting in my tent-door smoking an argely, I was 
startled to see a large panther (nimr) scouring the plain in full chase of a pack 
of dogs that had attacked Mm. Making a long circle, they swept around my 
tent, when the panther leffe the dogs, leaped over the corner of the tent, tossed 
my argely to the winds, and then bounded away after the dogs. In another 
minute he returned, sprang on to the top of the tent, and laid Mmself down 
there. I was confounded, but sat still, and he soon jumped from the tent, 
and crouched down close to my feet ! He was out of breath, and panted fear- 
fully. Though not at ail pleased to have the fierce brute so near, I kept my 
eye steadily and sternly fixed on bis. He remained quiet until his keeper 
Apantiier. Came from the aga’s tent to recapture Mm. Then he growled fiercely, and 
was disposed to fight for Ms liberty ; nor was it until they brought some 
fresh meat that they were able to get hold of him. He w^as a tame one, so far 
as nimrs can be tamed, brought up by the aga to hunt gazelles. The aga 
told me that these nhnrs require seven years to complete their gi*owth, and a 
constant course of careful training all that time to make them good hunters. 
He is extremely cunning in his approaches towards his victim ; lies flat on 
his belly, and creeps almost insensibly toward the flock. His colour then is 
so like the surrounding grass and stubbie that the aga said he could not keep 
track of him. He will thus manoeuvre for hours, until finally within leaping 
distance, when he springs with one tremendous bound upon his terrified prey. 
If he misses it, he gives over for that time, nor will an^Mng induce him to 
follow up the chase. 

I was glad enough to get clear of my tiger, but, strange to say, I met him 
again under very different circumstances. Returning from Jaffa to Beirut 
some months after, when we came to Haifa, I saw a large cage coming in a 
boat toward the steamer, and there was my quondam acquaintance m rozUe 
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to Paris. The aga had sent him to the emperor through tlie French consul ghaptek 
of Bcirfit. The poor fellow was miserably sea-sick, which made him perfectly 
furious. Leaping with all bis might against the bars, he broke through, and 
seized a passenger who was standing near, and it was only by enveloping him 
in a heavy sail that he was subdued and forced back into his cage. 

I think David must have been acquainted with the hunting habits of the 
panther. Speaking of the wicked,” he says, He croucheth and kumhleih 
himself, that he. may catch the poor.” ^ It is true that the psalmist is speak- 
ing in tills place of the lion, but the description applies so accurately to the 
wOy manoeuvres of tins hunting ramr, that I imagine the royal poet must have 
also been acquainted with him and his ways. 

This is certainly possible ; and it is certain that, in his early pastoral life, 

David was familiar with the bear as well as the hon. Both these have dis~ The pan- 
appeared from the hills where the son of Jesse tended his father’s flocks, but 
these ninir still abound tliere. And now we have reached the foot of Tabor ; judea. 
and this is Deburieh, so called possibly from Deborah ; but if so, this name has 
been suhstUuted for some other one in the catalogue of places given to Zebulun by 
Joshua, for it is found in chapter xix. 12, though he wTote long the time 
of the prophetess. These heavy stones may have belonged to the church said 
to have been erected here in the early ages of our era, or perhaps to some edi- 
fice still more ancient. The inhabitants have long borne a bad character, and 
my own reception among them has not inclined me to defend their reputation. 

The whole neighbourhood, indeed, is unsafe ; for the Arabs, from the Jordan 
and the lawless regions east of it, make frequent inroads up the plain, and 
plunder all whom they can conquer. We shall pass over to En-dor, and then 
around the eastern slope of Little Hermon” to Sulam. This mount is now 
called Jebei ed Duhy, and that small hamlet on the north-west corner of it is 
Is^ain, famous for the restoration of the widow’s son to life. It W'as once a Kain. 
place of considerable extent, but is now little more than a cluster of ruins, 
among which dwell a few families of fanatical Moslems. It is in keeping with 
the one historic incident that renders it dear to the Christian, that its only 
antiquities are tombs. These are situated mainly on the east of the village, 
and it was in that direction, I presume, that the widow’s son was being carried 
on that memorable occasion.^ It took me just an hour to ride from the foot 
of Tabor to Kain, and the path lies near the water-shed between the Sherrar 
and the Kishon. The soil is deep and feitile, as it is along this road to ’Ain- ’Ain-dflr 
dur, as the home of Saul’s far-fomed witch is now called. (En-dor). 

It is a most wretched-looking place, and yet the position, at the north-cast 
corner of the mountain, facing Tabor, and overlooking the valley between them, 
is really beautiful. Jerome has said correctly that the distance from Tabor is 
foui' miles, for it has taken us an hour and ten minutes to ride it. There does 
not seem to be much to attract attention here, and, as it is growing late, I 
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think we had better move on, and find our tent before these straggling Eeda win 
find us. 

It is only about an hour to Sulam, and there is just at present no particular 
danger of being robbed ; let us, therefore, before we leave this place of evil 
notoriety, look into some of its caves. You observe that the declivity of the 
mountain is everywhere perforated with them, and most of the habitations are 
merely wails built around the entrance to these caverns. Observe, too, that 
the cattle are stalled in them along with their owners ; and so it \vas in the 
time of Saul. The -witch” doubtless occupied one of these caves, and in its 
dark recesses slie secretly performed her “ damnable sorceries.” The whole 
place is in most striking accord •^vit]l its ancient story ; and these old liags 
gi'inning at us from the 3munHng mouths of their blackened liabitations, look 
more like witches than women. Hark, how they curse iliQ fathers mul (fraud- 
fathers of us Christian dogs, — a kind of salutation you mnv never hear but 
from the very vilest people in tlie country. ’W'hether -witches or not, they are 
undoubtedly possessed,” and we may just as well pass on out of their sight. 
See, here are half a dozen little calves at the mouth of this cave, kept up from 
tl'ieir mothers, who are at pasture under the care of the shepherd. I do n<'>t 
mean that there is anything umisiiai in this, but merely that just such a calf 
did the witch kill for Saul on that dismal nigiifc wiien he sought her dwelling. 

She must have been extremely expeditious in her kitchen aiiil cookery. 
A hungry man, as was Saul, would tliink it hard to wait for supper until a 
calf was slaughtered and cooked, and fresh bread baked, and all tiiis after 
midnight.^ 

Such things are common even in our day. With the Bedawin it is nearlv 
universal to cook the meat immediately after it is butchered, and to bake fresli 
bread for every meal. Visit ’Akil ’Aga, for example, whose tent is now in the 
valley below us, and you will experience the entire jnneess. A sheep or calf 
will be brought and killed before you, thrust instanter into the great caldron 
which stands ready on the fire to receive it, and, ere you are aware, it will 
re-appear on the great copper tray, with a bushel of htirg-fd (cracked wdieat}, 
or a kill of boiled rice and lehen. In our native Omciimati, a hog walks into 
a* narrow passage on his own feet, and comes out at the other end Ijacon, 
ham, and half a dozen other commodities; at the aga’s camp, it is a calf (a* 
sheep that wallis past you into the caldron, and comes forth a smoking stc^v 
for dinner. 

It seems that this killing, cooking, and eating in rapid succession is a very 
old custom. Abraham, and Manoah, and many others besides the witch of 
En-dor, were expert in getting up such migromfUt feasts ; and our Saviour 
has given it a proverbial expression in the fatted calf of the prodigal son.” 

Not only is this true, but among unsophisticated Arabs the killing of a 
sheep, calf, or kid, in honour of a visitor, is strictly required by their laws of 
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hospitality, and the neglect of it keenly resented. They have a dozen caustic chapteb 
tei’His of coiiteiDpt for the man who neglects to honour his guest with the usual 
d^bhthah (sacrifice), as it is universally called — a name suggestive of the 
ancwit religioiis rites of hospitality, and no less suggestive of the impoitaiit 
fact that our own dubhihah is wmting for us. The very idea will quicken our 
pace over the shoulder of Mount Diihy to our tent in Sulam, 
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This is the very luxiiiy of travel: bright clays and joyous, — air cool and fra- Luxury of 
grant,— liiii side and vale robed in green and spangled with flowers, — bird, and 
beast, and man bimself gay and happy. Yes, give me the tent, the open 
country, and the clear blue sky, at least while spring lasts. And then these 
nights, so solemn, almost sad, and yet so very sweet — the bustling activities 
of the day laid aside, every harsh sound subdued, and the soul called home to 
rest or reperize. It is a sort of bliss merely to lie still and breathe. Thus, 
half waking and half asleep, hour after hour of last night stole away, while 
by-gone memories, historic associations, and recent experiences chased each 
other tlu’oiigh all tlie labyrinths perplexed of fairy-land. Finally my dreamy Historic 
meditations arranged themselves into historic sequence, and the wonderful associa- 
deeds which immortalized this neighbomliood in olden times passed in review. 

First in order came those sad days when, because of the Midianites, the Tim Mi- 
chiidren of Israel made them the dens which are in the mountains, and caves, ^ianites. 
and strongholds. And when Israel had sown, the Midianites came up, and 
the Amalekites, and the children of the east, wdth their cattle and their tents, 
and they came as grasshoppers for multitude. Both they and their camels 
were without number, and they entered the land to destroy it.” ^ In precisely 
the same maimer do the Bedawin Arabs, these modem Midianites, come up 
this Wady of Jezreei and Wady Sherrar, after the people have sowm,” and 

* [Sulam is the modern name of Sliunem, memorable in Old Testament history as the place 
near which Gideon defeated the Midianites; also the place where the Philistines encamped 
before the battle of Giiboa; and the residence of the Shunammite woman^ whose son Elisha re- 
stored to life. To these historical events allusion is made in this chapter, Jenin represents the 
En-gannim of the Bible. — ^En.] 
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destroy the increase of the earth ; and not only destroy the increase of the 
field, but commit wholesale murder, as those did upon the brethren of Gideon 
at Tabor. In fact, the sacred historian expressly says that these Midianites 
Ishmaelites, and we have under our very eyes the descendants of this 
ancient people committing similar depredations in the very same spot. Both 
these valleys are now swarming with these cliildren of the east,” come over 
Jordan to consume the land. 

But have you any Gideon to work out deliverance for this oppressed and 
impoverished country ? 

Alas 1 no ; and I fear generations will pass away before any adequate 
liberator can arise ; and, by the way, this history of Gideon is very remarkable, 
and we are in the midst of scenes immortalized by his glorious achievements. 
Ophrah, the city of his inheritance, was on the general range of mountains south 
of Zed in, and when he comes into notice the invaders lay along in this valley 
of Jezreel as locusts for multitude. It was harvest, and consequently a little 
later in the season than this. Gideon, instead of caiTying his grain to the 
ordinary threshing-floor, took it into the midst of his vineyard, to hide both it 
and himself from the Ishmaelites. These summer threshing-floors are in the 
open country, and on an elevated position, to catch the wind when wimiowing 
the grain, and of course they would be altogether unsafe at such a time, while 
the vineyards are hid away in the wadies and out on the wooded hills, and thus 
adapted for concealment. Indeed, I myself have seen grain thus concealed in 
this same country, during the lawless days of civil war. There, by the wine- 
press, the angel of the Lord appeared, and said to him, “ The Lord is with 
thee, thou mighty man of valour.” ^ After confirming his faith by wonderful 
miracles, he commissions him to destroy the enemies of Israel. The Lord 
looked upon him and said, Go in this thy might ; have not I sent thee '? ” 

This whole narrative reads most life-like and stirring here among the scenes 
described. The angel, who was no other than Immanuel — -the Word in flesh 
assumed for the occasion — came and sat imder an oah^ as you and I would do, 
in one of those mountain vineyards, for the harvest sun renders the shade 
necessary, and the oah is the tree you will find near the wine-press. I have 
seen many such. The sacred narrative reveals the sad religious apostasy of 
even Gideon’s family. His father had a grove and an altar to Baal, the 
abomination of the Zidonians. This, Gideon is commanded to destroy ; and 
from that act he received the name of Jerubbaal, the tryer of Baal,” to trans- 
late according to Arabic ; and having performed this daring deed, he blows the 
trumpet, and assembles about him, out of Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, and 
Haxjhtali, thirty-two thousand men. We are in the centre of these tribes, and 
can see at a glance from whence he gathered his army« It is worthy of re- 
mark that the men of Issachar are not mentioned, and we can from this point 
readily imagine the reason. The people of Issachar lived here on this great 
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})laitu and were, of course, altogetlier surrounded by and at the mercy of the chapter 
Midianites, as these villages of Sulani, Sliutta, Zer’in, etc., now are in the 
power of these Bedawin. They therefore cmld not join the army of Crideon. 

Of those assembled, t wenty-two thousand were afraid, and returned home at 
tlie first offer. Ten thousand more were dismissed by divine command at the 
I water,’' where 'Hhe three hundred” drank “ by putting theii- hand to their 

mouth/’— a thing I have often seen done, and not always hy heroes either. 

These three hundred alone were retained, and that very night this small band 
liioved forward to the brow of that steep mountain which overhangs the vale 
and the fountain of Jezreel. Gideon, with Phurah his servant, let himself cau- 
tiouslv down from rock to rock until he stood among the tents of their enemies. 

There he overheard ''a man tell his fellow” this strange story: Behold, I 
dreamed a dream, and, io ! a cake of barley bread tumbled into the host of 
Midian, and came unto a tent, and smote it that it fell, and overturned it that 
; it lay along. And his fellow answered and said, This is nothing else save 

, the sword of Gideon, the son of Joash, a man of Israel ; for into his hand hath 


Clod delivered Midian, and all his host.” ^ This dispelled every lingering 
doubt, and he returned to order the attack at once. 

What possible analogy can there be between a sword and a cake of barley The bmr- 
bread, that eoiiid have suggested this idea to the Midianite ? 

Doubtless there was divine influence in the matter ; but even this does not 
quite cover the whole case, I apprehend. Divine Wisdom ordinarily works with 
means adapted to produce the intended effect, and there is no conceivable 
reason wdiy he should not suggest to this dreaming Midianite something cal- 
culated to bring Gideon into view ; and so he doubtless did, and in a iivay best 
of all calculated to bring about the desired result. As to the line of connec- Barley 
tion in the mind of the interpreter,” we may remember that barley bread is 
only eaten by the and the unfortunate. Nothing is more common than 
for these people, at this day, to complain that their oppressors have left 
them nothing but barley bread to eat. I remember that this was the identical 
lamentation of a wealthy farmer who rode with me last summer from Zer’into 
Jenin. This cake of barley bread was therefore naturally supposed to belong 
to the oppressed Israelites ; it came down from the mountain where G-ideon 
was Imown to be ; it overthrew the tent so that it lay along, foreshadowing 
destruction from some quarter or other. It ivas a contemptible antagonist, 
and yet scarcely more so than Gideon in the eyes of the proud Midianites. 

That the interpreter should hit upon the explanation given is not, therefore, 
very wonderful ; and if the Midianites were accustomed, in their extemporane- 
ous songs, to call Gideon and his band eaters of barley bread f as their suc- 
cessors, these haughty Bedawin, often do to ridicule their enemies, the 
application would be aU the more natural. At any rate, the interpreter read 
the riddle right, and reached the true intent of the prodigy. 
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What a strange stratagem was that of Gricleon ! 

And yet it was well adapted to produce the effect intended ; nor was the 
action, in the manner of it, at all remarkable. I have often seen the small oil 
lamp of the natives canied in a pitcher” or earthen vessel at night. Armed 
with this curious weapon, the three companies took up their stations round 
the slumbering host. They would, no doubt, leave the road toward the Jordan 
open, for the enemy to take in his flight, and so one band of lam/p-leafers must 
have planted themselves along the base of the hill there below Zerhn ; another, 
between that and this Sulam, along the west side of the host ; and the third 
band would stand along the brow of this hill, extending down eastward 
toward Shutta. The Midianites, we know, lay in the valley between this and 
JezreeL Thus arranged around the slumbering host, at a given signal the 
three hundred pitchers are broken, three hundred trumpets bray harsh alarms 
on every side, and three hundred lights, as of so many diflerent bands of as- 
sailants, flash upon them blinded eyes. It is not wondeiful, therefore, that 
the Midianites rush in wild dismay and due confusion one upon another. In 
the darkness they cannot distinguish friend from foe, and thus every man’s 
sword was against his fellow. The very vastness of the army would render 
the rout more ruinous ; and in that horrible slaughter there fell an hundred 
and twenty thousand men that drew sword.” ^ 

How was it possible for the men of Manasseh, Asher, and Haphtali to hear 
the news and join in the pursuit of the Midianites in so short a time, and 
amid the urgencies of such a day ? 

This is not difficult to explain. We are here on the very battle-groimd, for 
the host lay in this valley, and, fleeing, they passed this Shiitta to the east of 
us. Look around, and you find that we are in the centre of these tribes. 
The cities given to Manasseh, on the west of Jordan, were along the southern 
margin of Esdraelon and on the hills above. Asher came up to Carmel, at the 
bottom of this plain, and a swift runner could reach them in an hour. A por- 
tion of Naphtali occupied the western shore of the Lake of Tiberias, and could 
be reached in the same way, and in about the same time. It was possible, 
therefore, for them to receive the summons and respond to it. Of course, only 
those who lived adjacent to the scene of action are intended. The attack of 
Gideon was at night, and, in all probability, just before day. Gideon could, 
not have made his visit, returned, and made all the necessary arrangements 
before the night was far spent ; and, moreover, it is the invariable custom of 
these modern Midianites to select that hour for their assaults. It is prover- 
bially the darkest, and both men and animals are then buried in deepest sleep. 
The very watch-dogs become drowsy. Besides, if successful, they want the 
opening light of day to complete the victory, and secure the plunder ; And, 
if defeated, they need the light to gather up their scattered troops, and 
make good their retreat. Gideon, therefore, had the entire da}^, and that 
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in harvest time; to collect the surrounding tribeS; and pursue the flying chapter 
foes., fff: 

Is it still the custom for me7i among these Bedawin Ishmaelites” to wear Earrings, 
gold earrings ? ■ 

I have often seen them, and among certain of the tribes it is quite the 
fashion ; hut these golden earrings belonged, in part, no doubt, to the women. 

Bedawin women not only have them in their ears, but also large rings are sus- 
pended from the nose. These are the face jewels, I suppose, which are men- 
tioned very early in Biblical history. 

But you interrupt the order of my midnight memories. ‘‘A change came 
over the spirit of my dream.” I was back at En~dor, and the witch stood The scene 
within a dismal cavern, working out her wicked sorceries. Samuel arose out 
of the earth, an old man covered with a mantle and God-forsaken Saul fell 
prostrate before the awful apparition.^ I heard his voice sepulchral pronounce 
the dreadful decree, To-moiTow shalt thou and thy sons be with me ; and the 
Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel into the hand of the Philistines.” 

Poor Saul ! doomed to death, and returning in despair to fight and fall with 
his sons and all Israel before the sword of Philistia ] It was a fearful ride that 
dark night, for the Philistines were encamped in this very village of Shunem, 
directly between Gilboa and En-dor.^ He probably kept to the east of Jezreel, 
crossed the valley below ’Ain Jalud, and thence over the shoulder of this 
J ebel ed Buhy to En-dor ; but it must have been perilous in the extreme, and 
nothing could have induced Saul to venture thither but the agony of despair. 

This Sulam affords an admirable camp-ground for a large army, Jebel ed Position 
Blihy rising abruptly behind, and the top of it commanding a perfect view of 
the great plain in every direction, so that there could be no surprise, nor could 
their march be impeded, or their retreat cut off. The fountain, it is true, is 
not very copious, but there are others toward Fflleh, and in the valley below. 

On the morning of that disastrous day, the lords of the Philistines passed on 
by hundreds and by thousands out of this valley of Jezreei, ascended by the 
city, and joined battle with Israel upon those rough mountains east of it. 

Israel was beaten and fled, closely pursued by their victorious enemies, and The de- 
Saul and his three sons were slain. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon. The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places : 
how are the mighty fallen I Ye mountains of Gilboa, Jet there be no 
dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the 
shields of the mighty were vilely cast away.” We have the whole theatre of 
this bloody battle before us, memorable not only in itself and in its results, but 
as the occasion of that most touching lamentation of David over Saul and 
Jonathan.^ The ■\dctorious Philistines descended to Beth-shan, and there 
fastened the body of Saul to the wall of the city. Sad, sad day to Israel, Song of 
and doubly sad to David, 0 Jonathan ! slain in thy high places. I am 
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distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me. Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. How are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished !” 

When I was young, it was the fashion to speak of Gilboa as still suffering 
the curse of David, and to this day I think of it as a withered wilderness, with- 
out dew, or rain, or any green thing to relieve its stern desolation. Of course, 
there is no foundation for such an idea ? 

Certainly not. In my own personal experience I have had abimdant evi- 
dence that both dew and rain descend there as copiously as elsewhere. David’s 
poetic imprecation had no more inffuence upon the mountain, or on the clouds, 
tiian had Job’s malediction upon the day of his birth ; nor was either ex- 
pected to produce any such malign effects. Similar expressions of profound 
sorrow or of deep displeasure are common in the East, and are found else- 
where in the Bible. Jeremiah says, “Cursed be the day when I was born ; 
let not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed,” ^ etc. The thought is 
natural, and who is there that has not indulged it ? The child vents its dis- 
])leasure upon its rattle ; the hoy strikes the stone against which he stumbles ; 
the man cui’ses adverse winds, and every senseless thing which annoys him, 
resists his will, or thwarts his plans. 

In regard to these imprecations, and others in the Bible like them, we 
should remember that they were never intended to act upon the physical and 
senseless elements of nature ; and the same remark applies with equal truth 
to many of the “burdens” of prophecy. Though announced in iigtirative 
terms, which are drawn from natural objects, yet every child knows, or ought 
to know, that such things are not accountable agents. Even the denunciations 
against cities, such as Tyre, Damascus, Gaza, Askeion, Petra, Babylon, J era- 
salem, and many others, must, in general, be restricted to the inhabitants^ and 
not to their habitations. God has no controversy with earth, and rocks, and 
ruins ; nor do I believe that this land of Palestine now lies under any physi- 
cal curse, which renders it unfruitful or unhealthy. The rains, early, middle, 
and latter, are sufficiently abundant, and the dews as copious as ever ; the 
fields, also, yield as generous harvests to the careful cultivator as they ever 
did, or as do any others in the world. 

This is perhaps true, and yet I have a “feeling” that it is not the whole 
truth. 

We have not said that it was. It is not the sum-total of our ideas on 
this subject, and at some other locality we may enlarge upon the matter. Such 
a place as the vale of Siddim, I suppose, was really burned and blasted by the 
direct agency of Godj and some other spots, once fertile, may now exhibit 
tokens of the displeasure of the Almighty “for the 'Wickedness of the inhabi- 
tants thereof,” and as a warning to the world. And there is a sense in which 
the whole earth has been smitten with a curse, and, in consequence, produces 
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tiioniir aiid tldstlfes instead of wh fruits. But the desolation and chapter 

barrenness of this glorious plain, for example, is in no sense the effect of any 
physical cliange in the soil or climate, but is owing entirely to the people who 
dwell here, and to the Bedawin who destroy itj and the same is true of 
Gilboa. 

Tills valley of Jezreel seems to expand, and to spread out an immense Valley of 
distance toivard the south-east. To which of the tribes did it belong? Js^areei. 

Esdraelon and its surrounding hills and vales constituted the portion of » 

Issachar ; and yet we learn from the, 17th chajjter of Joshua that many 
important cities in and aliout it w^ere given to Manasseh. En-dor, and 
Betli-slian, and Taanach, and Megiddo, and this valley of Jezreel itself, 
lielonged to tliat tribe ; or, rather, w^ere assigned to them, for they do not 
appear to have got possession of these cities. These “children of Joseph” 
complained that “ all the Canaanites who dyrell in the land of the valley have 
chariots of iron, both they of Beth-shean and her towns, and they who are of 
the valley of J ezreel ; ” and therefore they could not diive them out J This is 
the earliest mention of J ezreel ; and it is interesting to find that this famous 
valley still retains its original characteristics. Chariots of iron have indeed 
disappeared, but the inhabitants are eminently intractable and rebellious ; 
and one can readily believe that when the “jumping chariot” raged through 
tlie vale of Jezreel, and down the ghor of Beisan, the children of Joseph found 
it impossible to expel the inhabitants. 

In my walk this morning I noticed an immense tell far down toward the 
Jordan : has it a name ? 

It is called Hfisn, and is the centre of those ruins that mark the site of Betu- 
Beth-shan— the Scytliopolis of the Greeks — ^the Beisan of the Arabs. 

Indeed ! it seems much nearer than that city should be, according to my 
geography; and it must be uncommonly high, and of gigantic proportions 
every way. 

Though it is full three hours distant, and that much out of our line, still, 
if it were safe, we would spend the night there instead of Jenin, for it is well 
worth the ride and the time. But the ghor is said to be swarming with wild 
Bedawin from beyond Jordan, and therefore we must abandon the idea of 
going into it. 

Since our friends the Arabs will not allow us that pleasure, the next best 
thing is for yon to describe it. 

I once came to Beisan direct from Tiberias in a little more than six hours. Road from 
The Itinerary, in brief, runs thus : Half an hour to the Baths ; one and a half 
to Kerak, at the outgoing of the Jordan; two hoius to El Mansurah ; two 
and a half to the entrance of the Jermuk into the Jordan; three hours to 
Jisr el Mujameali ; and half an hour more to the camp of ’Akil ’Ag^, near the 
western hills, on the bank of the Sherrar, and just below Koukab el Howa. 




^ Joslina xvii. 16. 
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part At four hours and forty minutes, passed a ruin with a few short columns, 
called Nusleh, near a large encampment of the Arabs of Etlb^h. At five 



BKISAN. 


hours is the great Wady Osheh (or Ushey), -with a large tell of the same name ; 
and in ten minutes further Wady Mukhiirkiish crosses the plain on its way to 
the J ordan. The ruined town, called es Soudah, half an hour south of this, 
has many columms and sarcophagi ; and from that onward the remains of the 
great Betli-shan begin to appear, and constantly multiply for nearly an hour 
before you reach the castle. We rode rapidly, and the distance from Tiberias 
cannot be far from twenty-four miles. I have already led you over the route 
from Jisr el Mujameah to Tiberias, and need not repeat. From the bridge, 
on this occasion, we ascended the western side of the ghor to ’Akil’s tent 
under Koukabah, and then kept south along the base of the hills, with the 
plain of the Jordan on our left. This plain constantly widened by the falling 
back of the hills, until at es Soudah the great valley of Jexreel, in which 
Beiaan. Beisan is situated, opens to the west its noble expanse. From the city 
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eastward it is called Glior Beisan, and it spreads out to the south-east further chapter 
than the eye can follow. For the last hour there is a steady ascent, and the 
aneroid indicates an elevation for the city above the Jordan of more than five 
hundred feet. Owing to this, the whole plain can he watered by the fountains 
tliat send their copious streams across the site of Beisan. In fact, few spots 
on earth, and none in this country, possess greater agricultural and manu- 
facturing advantages than this ghor, and yet it is utterly desolate. 

But to our description. Beisan is naturally one of the strongest places even 
in this country of strongholds. About half a mile south of the tell you saw is 
a square tower, constmcted in part of large bevelled blocks of white limestone. 

Ai'ound this are grouped some forty or fifty wretched hovels of trap rock, 
loosely built, and ready to tumble down upon their inhabitants. These are as 
sinister a looking gang as can he found, and are, in fact, as great robbers as 
the Bedawin themselves. The ancient city consisted of several distinct 
quarters, or wards, separated by deep ravines, with noisy cascades leaping , , 

over ledges of black basalt. I have seen no city except Damascus so 1 1 

abundantly supplied with water. Most of the streams take their rise in large streams. ■! | 

marshes to the south-west of the city, and so high above it as to send their ; 

brooks over every part of the area; and it is evident, from the tufaceous 
deposits in all directions, that the inhabitants made good use of thei 
privileges in this respect. 

The largest wards of the city appear to have been around the present castle, J 

and on the west of Tell Hhsn ; but there are extensive mins both to the east 
and north of it. The great Wady el Jalud passes down on the north side of 
the tell, and Wady ei L’ab on the south, meeting below, and thus almost ’ ) 

surrounding it. The position of the tell is therefore very strong, and it rises | 

about two hundred feet high, with the sides nearly perpendicular. A sti’ong ; | 

wall was carried round the summit, and the gateway was high up the steep | 

declivity at the north-west angle. In the huge buttresses of this gateway are " I 

built fragments of columns, and handsome Corinthian capitals. It was on the Exploit of J 

wall of this tell, I suppose, that the bodies of Saul and his sons were 

by the Philistines after the battle on Griiboa ; and this supposition enables us ’ ‘j 

to understand how the men of J abesh-gilead could execute their daring exploit 1 

of carrying them away. Jabesh-gilead was on the mountain east of the j 

Jordan, in full view of Betli-shan, and these brave men could creep up to the ! 

tell, along Wady Jalhd, without being seen, while the deafening roar of the j 

brook would render it impossible for them to be heard. I have often been \ 

delighted with this achievement. The people of Jabesh had not a good j 

character among their brethren. Hone of them came up to the great war I 

against Benjamin^ in the matter of the Levite and Ms concubine, and for this ; 

neglect they were condemned to utter destruction. In the days of Saul, j 

however, it had again become a considerable city, and had acquired a fair i 
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reputation.^ All Israel hastened, with almost incredible despatch, to rescue it 
from the cruel doom of Nahash the Ammonite. It was, no doubt, in gratitude 
for this deliverance, effected wholly through the energy of Saul, that the men 
of Jabesh hazarded their lives in order to secure his headless body from insult. 
History should always rejoice to record noble deeds, and most of all those 
instances of public gratitude wMch now and then throw a gleam of simlight 
over its gloomy chronicles of selfishness and sin. 

There is not much more to be said about Beisan. A bridge of extraordinary 
height spans the Jaiud east of Tell Hiisn. It appears to have led from the 
south to the north quarter of the city. The theatre is in the wady south-west 
of the tell. It is built entirely of basalt, and much of it is thro\m down. The 
chord of the circle is one hunied and ninety-three feet ; and though the seats 
are nearly gone, the vomitories, with dens for wild beasts on either side, are 
almost perfect. Some of them are now used for stables. Beisan was a city of 
temples. They are now entirely destroyed, and most of the materials have 
long since been carried away for other buildings. Their number, however, can 
be ascertained, and their localities traced out, from partial foundations and 
prostrate columns. Some of these columns w^ere four feet in diameter, mostly 
of wdiite limestone from the neighbouring mountain, or of basalt from the 
place itself, and only a few are foreign granite. I do not think that the city 
could have been all embraced within one general wnall, for it would have 
required one at least five miles long. It is more j^robable tliaf the vari- 
ous wards, separated by deep ravines, had each its independent fortifica- 
tions. 

Whenever a good government shall restore order and security to this region, 
Beisan will rapidly rise to an important city. Its water privileges and other 
advantages will not only make it a delightful residence, but render it a great 
manufacturing centre. All kinds of machinery might be driven with the least 
possible expense by its abounding brooks ; and then this lovely valley of 
Jezreel above it, irrigated by the Jalfid, and the Ghor Beisan below, watered 
in every part by many fertilizing streams, are capable of sustaming a little 
nation in and oif themselves. Besides, Beisan is the natural highway from 
Bashan and the east to the sea-board at Haifa and Acre, and also to southern 
Palestine and Egypt. The ghor once teemed wdth inhabitants, as is evident 
from ruined sites, and from tells too old for ruins, wdiich are scattered over the 
plain. I took down their names as now kiiowm to the Arabs, but none of them 
have any historic significance. Of Salim and jEnon, which must have been in 
the ghor at no great distance, I could hear nothing. Succoth is well known 
under the name of Sakfit. Tubukat Fahel is in full view over the J ordan, 
and is, doubtless, the Pella of history. My guide assured me that Felah w^as 
the true name; and this is their way of pronouncing Pella, for, having no y; 
in their language, they sometimes use I, and at others/, instead of it. Wady 
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Yabis, at the head of which was Jabesh-gilead, is a little to the south of ohaptei 
Tubukat Fahel , , 

Beth-shaii has figured largely in the histor}^ of this country from a wery early History of 
age. It was given to Manasseh, but, like many other grants, seems never to Beisan. 
have been in their possession. At wiiat time it took the name of Scythopolis, 
and on w’hat account, is uncertain. Some suppose it was so called from a 
coicaiy of Scythians who got possession of it. 'This is more probable than that 
its name was derived from Succoth, a mere village many miles to the south-east 
of it. Be this as it may, it is thus called in the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament, in Josephus, who often mentions it, and by nearly all profane 
authors. It early became a Christian city, wdth a bishop of its own, and was 
the ecclesiastical metropolis of the Tiiird Palestine. Beisan is, of course, 
merely the Arabic form of the original name, Beth-shan, given to it by these 
barbarians, whose mission is destruction ; and under their sway it soon fell into 
decay and obscurity, and thus it must remain until they are driven over the 
Jordan into their native desert. 

But it is time for us to prosecute our journey. How sad to know that even 
this pretty home of the Shunammite, with its orchards and gardens, will soon be 
deserted and destroyed, unless these destructive Bedawin be driven back by the 
government 1 See 1 what a large encampment stretches douui toward Zefin, 
and their black tabernacles dot the plain in all directions as far as the eye can 
reach. 

We are now on ground poetically, or rather prophetically illustrious. In Shunem. 
this immediate neighbourhood, the Tishbite, and his scarcely less wonderful 
disciple Elisha, performed their amazing miracles. Here, in this very village, 
dwelt that good Shunammite, who built a little chamber” (an ulliyeh, upper 
room) on the wall for the holy man of God ; ” and put there a table, and a bed, 
and a stool, and a candlestick.^ In some parts of these fields which slope down 
southward into Jezreel, her only son, given in reward for her hospitality to 
Elisha, received a stroke of the sun while looking at the reapers ; and I Imow 
by experience that this valley glows like a furnace in harvest-time. The poor 
lad cried out to his father, My head I my head ! ” ^ and, being carried home, 
he sat on his mother's knee till noon, and then "died. Elisha was on Camel 
—probably near the altar of Elijah— at El Makhrakah, ten or twelve miles off. 

The mother saddled an ass, and said to her servant, Drive and go forward; The Shu- 
slack not thy riding for me, except I bid thee ; ” and away she flew past Euliyeh, 
and westward down the plain to the foot of Carmel The man of God sees her EM^a. 
coming in such haste, fears some calamity, and sends Gehazi to meet her with 
these thi-ee inquiries, Is it well with thee ? is it well with thy husband ? is 
it well with the lad ? ^ She answered, " It is weU ; ” but, at the same time, 
she rushes up the hill,” and seizes the prophet by his feet. This scene is 
natural, and very graphic. If you ask after a person whom you know to be 
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sick^ the reply at first will invariably be, Well^ thank God/’ even when the 
very next sentence is to inform you that he is dying. Then the falling down, 
clasping the feet, etc., are actions witnessed every day. I have had this done 
to me often before I could prevent it. So, also, the officious zeal of the wicked 
Gehazi, who would thrust the broken-hearted mother away, probably thinldng 
her touch pollution, agrees perfectly with what we know of the man, and of 
the customs of the East ; and so, likewise, are the injunctions to Gehazi : 
Gird uf thy loins that you may run ; if thou meet any man, salute him not; 
and if any salute thee, answer him not— this is no time for idle compliments. 
The mother followed with the man of God in company; and when he had 
brought back her son to life, she fell at his feet, lowed herself to the ground, 
took up her son, and went out. Nothing can excel the touching simplicity of 
this narrative. 

How came it to pass that the good Shunammite lost her land by merely going 
to reside during the famine in the country of the Philistines, as we read in 
2 Kings viii. 3 ? 

It is still common for even petty sheikhs to confiscate the property of any 
person who is exiled for a time, or who moves away temporarily from his dis- 
trict. Especially is this true of widows and orphans, and the Shunammite was 
now a widow. And small is the chance to such of having their property re- 
stored, unless they can secure the mediation of some one more influential than 
themselves. The conversation between the king and Gehazi about his master 
is also in perfect keeping with the habits of Eastern princes ; and the appear- 
ance of the widow and her son so opportunely would have precisely the same 
effect now that it had then. Not only the land but all the f ruits of it would 
be restored. There is an air of genuine verisimilitude in such simple narra- 
tives which it is quite impossible for persons not intimately familiar with Oriental 
manners to appreciate, but which stamps the incidents with undoubted cer- 
tainty. The thing happened just as recorded. It is too natural to be an in- 
vention or fabrication. 

Elisha seems to have had no settled place of abode. We read of him in 
Carmel, in Shimem, in Jezreel, in Gilgal, on the banks of the Jordan, in Do- 
than, in Samaria, and even in Damascus. 

Among his many miracles, I have long wanted to inquire what sort of wild 
gourd it was that poisoned the pottage.”^ Is there anything satisfactory 
known about it ? 

Not much more than the prophet’s son that gathered them knew. The 
Septuagint does not translate, but gives the Hebrew word, showing that those 
learned men did not know what it was ; and if they could not determine the 
question, it is not likely that we can at this day. My Latin Bible calls it wild 
colocynth. I am not aware that there is any colocynth. The English 
renders it by the vague word gourd. I cannot believe it was colocynth, be- 
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cause this is so well known, so bitter, and so poisonous, that the mostigno- chapter 
rant peasants never dream of eating it. Various other herbs have been 
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selected by critics,” as the Oucumus p'o^phetamm, a small prickly goiu’d, 
very rarely met with. The Hebrew root seems to point to some herb that 
bursts or splits open, and I have thought it might be the Elaterium, which is 
found all over the country, looks like a young squash, and is extremely poison- 
ous. When green, it might be mistaken for an edible gourd ” or cucumber ; 
but when ripe it cannot be gathered” at all, for it bursts on the slightest 
pressure, with great violence, scattering the seeds in all directions. But all these 
are mere conjectures, and we had better turn our thoughts to these sorry re- 
presentatives of Jezreel,"^^ to which our climb up this steep and rocky Mil has 
brought us. 

There is certainly nothing royal about it now except its position. That, Jezreei. 
however, is very fine. East of it rises the high mountain called Jebel Jalud, 
and also J ebel Huris, from a village of that name. Below it the valley of 
Jezreei sweeps round southward to the Jordan. On the north, Jebel ed Buhy 
(Little Hermon) swells up like another Tabor; and to the west and south is 
the magnificent Esdraelon, surrounded by the mountains of Galilee, the ex- 


tThe modem name of Jezreei is Zer’ia. — Ei>.j 
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PART cellency of Carmel,” and the fat liills of Samaria. There is little to claim at- 
tention in the village itself, A few stones, built here and there in the rude 
huts, seem to claim the honours of antiquity ; and these large sarcophagi are 
certainly relics of old Jezreel. The city could never have been large or splen- 
did, The greater part was probably mere mud hovels ; and yet there must 
have been some welhbuilt palaces, when Ahab resided here with his bold but 
wicked queen. This apology for a castle may now stand upon the spot of that 
Jehu. watch-tower from which the rebel Jehu was first seen diiving furiously up the 
valley of Jezreel.^ The south part of the plain at Beisan is marshy, and fur- 
ther this way the great foimtain of Jalfid, with its spongy banks, renders the 
same side impassable. This fountain flows out from the base of the moun- 
tain below Huris, and is immediately collected into a large pool by a dam of very 
ancient work, and from it the water is carried to a succession of mills stretch- 
ing down the plain to the east. To avoid these mill-ponds, the road must 
have then passed along the valley, as it now does, not far from Kumia. Jehu 
■and his party could therefore be seen for at least six miles, and there was time 
enough to despatch messenger after messenger to meet him. He, of course, 
came past Beisan, because Jahesh-gilead was east of it, on the other side of 
Jordan, and he was commander of the garrison there when proclaimed king 
by his fellow-officers. Immediately he sets out in hot haste to slay Joram, 
and seize the government. The whole history of this revolution shows Jehu 
to have been a man of vehement energy and desperate daring. When he met 
his victim, he drew a bow with h^s/^^f^ strength^ and smote J ehoram between his 
arms, and the arrow went out at his heart.” ^ Hor did he hesitate a moment 
to kill Ahaziah king of Judah also. Then, entering the city, he ordered the 
Jezebel, eunuchs to tumble the infamous J ezebel out of the window of her palace. “ So 
they threw her down: and her blood was sprinlded on the wall, and on the 
horses; he tr ode her under foot P ^ 

After this terrible da/s work Jehu went in to eat and drink ; and, remem- 
bering Jezebel, he said, ^^Go, see now this cursed woman, and bury her, for 
she is a king’s daughter.” ^ “But they found no more of her than the skull, and 
the feet, and the palms of the hands.” The word of the Lord by his servant 
Elijah was fulfilled, “ In the portion of Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh of 
Jezebel”^ 

The field The field of I^aboth which Ahab coveted was doubtless near the gt’eat foiin- 
of Naboth, tain of JalM, at the bottom of the valley east of the city. Water was neces- 
sary for a garden of herhs^ and there is no other perennial fountain in this 
neighbourhood. Joram, Ahab’s son, w'ent out against Jehu, who was coming 
up the valley of Jezreel, and they must have met somewhere near the fountain; 
and Jehu, having killed Joram, ordered his body to be cast into the portion of 
the field of JSTaboth the Jezreelite ; “ For,” said he, “ the Lord laid this burden 
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upon MiHj Surety I have seen yesterday the blood of Naboth, and the blood of ohaptkk 
, his' sons, saith the Lord*” ^ 

The entire narrative in 2 Kings lx. is Ml of most emphatic lessons of in- 
struction and warning to t}Tants. The blood of Naboth was trebly avenged ; 
first upon Ahab himself, then upon his son Joram, and finally on the wicked 
J ei^ebel, wlio had instigated the murder. 

It must have been a strange state of things, when dogs were so abundant Do, us. 
and unscrapulous as to devour a human carcass in the streets of this city dur- 
ing the short time that elapsed before search was made for Jezebel’s body ; 
birt the canine race always bear some resemblance in disposition to the charac- 
ter of the times and of their keepers. We may readily believe, therefore, that 
those under the palace of Jezebel were sufiOicientiy savage. They may have 
been taught to devour the wretched victims of her cruelty ; in which case the 
retribution wuuld be remarkably appropriate and strildng. What is meant by 

making her eyes with paint,” as the Hebrew has it ? 

Simply that which has been and is stiU the favourite mode of beautify- Painted . 
ing the face among the ladies of this country. They 

paint” or blacken the eyelids and brows with I'Sklf and 
prolong the application in a decreasing pencil, so as to 
lengthen and reduce the eye in appearance to what is 
called almond shape. The practice is extremely ancient, paixted eye. 
for such painted eyes are found in the oldest Egyptian tombs. It imparts a 
peculiar brilliancy to the eye, and a languishing, amorous cast to the whole 
comitenance. Brides are thus painted, ^ 

and many heighten the efiect by appli- P. A 

cation to the cheeks of coloured cos- f 

metics. The powder from which Mil is || |ii| fly 

made is collected from burning almond k|S| li |ll|' 

shells, or frankincense, and is intensely I ^ 

black. Antimony, and various ores of JjjlljA I ' 
lead, are also employed. The powder is M l \ I 
kept in phials or pots, which are often || 11 1 | P = 

disposed in a handsomety- worked cover ill | 
or case ; and it is applied to the eye by I 

a small probe of wood, ivory, or silver, ® 

which is called meel, while the whole meee and mekhdey. 

apparatus is named mulchvly. 

This neighbourhood is celebrated for its wheat, and a peculiar kind is called Grain of 
Nursy, from this village of that name on the mountain. The is long '^^^reei. 
and slender, while that of the Hauran is short and plump. The latter bears 
the highest price in market. The name J ezreel — Qod will sovj — seems to have 

reference to the adaptation of this place for growing grain. 
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PART Hosea^ intimates that the final overthrow of Israel should be in this valley 
of Jezreel, where it is further said that God would punish the house of Jehu 
Aihisions for the blood there shed by him. Treason and murder must be remembered 
in Hosea. and avenged, even though vengeance slumbers through many generations. 
What is the explanation of that singular passage in Hosea chap. ii. 21--23 : It 
shall come to pass in that day, I will hear, saith the Lord, I will hear the 
heavens, and they shall hear the earth ; and the earth shall hear the corn, and 
the wine, and the oil ; mid theij shall hear Jemel 
You may read thus : The Lord will hear the heavens calling for the vapour 
and the clouds. These clouds shall hear the parched earth calling for min. 
The earth, in turn, shall hear the languishing corn, and wine, and oil, and 
grant the nourishment required. Jezreel, also, the valley of vengeance and 
destruction, shall in that happy time be heard calling for the peaceful products 
of husbandly. Jezreel — God himself will sow her with the seed of peace and 
righteousness. The Orientals are delighted with this sort of hazy, indistinct 
figure. There is evidentl}' a play upon the name Jezreel, and an unexpressed 
blending of the bloody tragedies enacted in this valley with promises of better 
things in reserve for the tnie people of Israel The passage begins with an- 
other most obscure but pregnant figure ; I w^ill give her [Israel] the mlley of 
Valley of Aohor for a door of ho^peP That valley nuis up from Gilgal toward Bethel 
Achoi’. There Achan was stoned to death, and by that act the anger of the Lord was 
turned away from Israel, and the door of entrance to the promised inheritance 
thrown open. Achor means trouble, aifiiction, — from whence comes our word 
ache, perhaps. Thus the valley of affliction wnxs the door through ivhich Israel 
at first entered the land of Canaan. And thus again the Lord, by his prophet, 
promised to lead Israel to peace and rest through the valley of trouble. The 
very indistinctness makes this mode of speaking the more suggestive. The 
mllep of Achor — a door of hop)e—mi a bad motto for those wLo through 
much tribulation must enter the promised land, the Canaan of eternal peace 
and rest. 

Eoad to But it is time to pass away from J ezreel, with all its lessons of wisdom. 
Jenin. There is nothing of interest in the plain itself from this to Jenin. That vil- 
lage to which we are coming, called JeHmy, is prettily situated, but nearly 
ruined ; and Em Gabeleh (or Mukeibileh), south-w'-est of it, is quite deserted. 
The one on the left among the hills is Arramy, celebrated for its wheat and 
tobacco. Between it and Jenin the plain runs far up into the eastern Mils, 
Mountain and at the head of it is Beit Kod. The mountain of Gilboa is that just in 
of Giiboa. south-east; that is, the name Jelbun is now specifically at- 

tached only to this part,— but in ancient times, I think, the whole rocky region 
between Jelbfin and the valley of Jezreel was so called. Saul and Jonathan 
were probably slain somewhere further north, possibly on the lofty promontoiy 
of El Mazar. There may even be an allusion to this very conspicuous place 
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ill tlie openino; stanza of Bavid’s lament : '' The beauty of Israel is slain iipon CHAPTEr 
% places:^: And this very name Marar (a sacred tomb to which pUgrim- fff; 
ages are made) may have been given to it because the daughters of Israel 
went thither to weep over Saul, who clothed them in scarlet, and put an orna- 
ment of gold upon theii* apparelA 

This diy channel proves that a large stream flows from Beit Kod and the 
mountains above it during the winter rains. Tlie soil appears to be eminently 
fertile, and how beautifully the orchards of J enin stretch this way down the Jentn. 
plain ! but I cannot yet see the town itself. 

It is liid away in a raiine, and further concealed by the gardens and orchards. 

Both tliey and the town owe their flourishing character to the fountain which 
bursts out in the centre of the valley ; and tliis, again, received its Hebrew 
name (En-ganiiim — Foimtam of Gardsns) from the flourishing orchards 
%vhich anciently, as well as now, disting-uished the place. This is the most 
distant permanent source of the Kishon ; but during summer and autumn the 
water is all exhausted liy irrigation, and none of it reaches beyond the margin 
of these green fields. 

Is Jenin mentioned in the Bible ? 

It is, as I already remarked, the En-gannhn which was given to Issacliar.^ The En- 
G minim is near enough to Jenin, and the En is for the fountain. As the 
place grew in impoitance the prefix of Am was dropped, and it became simply ture. 
Gannim. Josephus calls it Ginnea, and the Arabs Jenin. It is now the 
chief town between liazareth and ISfablAs ; contains about two thousand inhabi- 
tants— nearly all Moslems ; has a governor, secretaries, and a custom-house 
posse. It deals largely in all the products of the country, and with the Bedawin 
on the east of Jordan ; but the people are fanatical, rude, and rebellious. 

They are almost always fighting among themselves or with their neighboui’s. 

There are three leading families who keep up perpetual strife and bloodshed 
throughout all this region— -the ’Abd el Hady, and Beit Tok^n of hfablfis and 
’Arrhby, and the Beit Jerrar of this place. They are now actually fighting 
with each other between this and hTablirs, and the travellers wdiom -we met 
this morning assert positively that we shall not be able to pass through tlie 
country in that direction. We shall know more about this to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
JEHIH TO SIXDIAXY.* 


Native uproar and strife. 
Battle-field of Palestine. 
Road to Samai ia—Dothan. 
Highway to Egypt. 

Balm of Gilead. 

Detour through Samaria. 
Hill of Samaria. 

Remains of the city. 
Nablfis— Shechem. 

Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. 
Joshua’s pillars. 

Well of Jacob. 

Jotham on Mount Gerizim. 


Was Gerizim Moriah? 

Abraham’s route from Dan — Salem. 
The Samaritan remnant. 

MS. of the Pentateuch. 

Esdraelon— State of the plain. 

Elijah and Jezebel— -The drought. 
Contest on Carmel. 

Scene of the contest. 

Running before king’s chariot. 
Scriptural allusions to Carmel. 

Deceitful brooks. 

Sindiany. 

April 1st. 


What does all this uproar mean ? We have had a most unquiet night. 

I have been out to ascertain the caiise, and it seems that the various parties 
that passed through in the evening with such barbarous uproar were Bedawin 
from the Ghor, and from Jehel ’Ajlun, east of the Jordan. They have been 
brought over by the Beits Jerrar and Tokiin to aid them against ’Abd el 
Hady ; and there has been a skirmish during the nighty near Jeb’a, with the 
partisans of the latter from ’Arraby. The people of Jenin, who are of the 
Jerrar party, say that ’Abd el Hady was beaten ; but the bloody work is still 
going on, and the smaller villages are being deserted. If you look out along 
the paths doivn the mountains, you will see w^omen and children hastening 
hither with their miscellaneous furniture on donkeys, mules, and camels. This 
place is safe only because ’Akil Aga, who refuses to join in this war, lies en- 
camped out on Esdraelon, and our guard is one of his relatives. I once before 
had to pass this plain when the xirabs were up in arms, when my own horse 
was seized by a robber ; and I shall long remember the cool way in which my 
guard (also a cousin of the aga) told that party of marauders that if they 
touched any thing or person under his protection there would he no more hkubs 
(bread ) for them on this side the Jordan. The same assurance will protect 
us to-day, but we shall have to make a long detour to get round the places 
wdiere the people are actually fighting. They are divided among themselves. 
For example, one half of Seely — that village on the edge of the plain — is for 
’Abd el Hady, and the other is for Beit Jerrar ; and you can see the flash of 
their gims at this moment, as they fire at each other from their houses. 


* [Besides describing the journey from Jenin to Sindiany (near C«icsar8a), in the course of 
which tlie plain of Esdraelon is traversed from south to north, this chapter contains a short notice 
of Samaria and Sliechem, the chief places in central Palestine. — Ed.] 
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Tlie women about ns are terribly enraged against ’Abd ei Hady. (Some of 
his party not lung ago attacked the villages in the district of Er Rohah, killed 
some of the people, imrned their houses, and drove off their cattle and flocks. 
But what most excites their wrath is, that these wretches maltreated, and even 
killed women and children. This is an enormity which they loudly declare 
has never been knowui among them before; and, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, they are correct. Buring the civil warn that desolated Lebanon in 
1841 and in 1845, the 'women were not molested even in battle. I have re- 
peatedly seen them on both sides running with, water to their friends who were 
hard pressed with thirst, and I never knew any of them to be injured or in- 
s?ilted. The same deference to the women has always been shown in this 
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region until the present outbreak, and hence the extreme exasperation of the 
different parties. If any of ’Abd el Hady’s men fall into their hands, these 
women have vowed to roast them alive I This universal exasperation renders 
it more than ordinarily dangerous to travel through this district, and our 
wisest policy is to get beyond tlie range of their bloody quarrel as soon as pos- 
sible. Hassein is hurrying the muleteers, and now summons us to mount and 
be off. 

He is leading us directly back over our route of yesterday. AYoiild it not be 
much nearer and more interesting to pass down the southern side of the plain, / 

past Taanacli and Megiddo 'I 

Certainly it would ; but the people are fighting with one another all along 
that line, and it would not be safe. We shall have a good view of these 
places and of many others by the longer route, and there are no antiquities at 
any of them to exaggerate our regret. Seely, where they are shooting each 
other, is surrounded by splendid groves of the ‘^peaceful olive but neither 
the whispers of tlie groves nor the innocent cultivation of the soil, nor the 
kindly offices of the shepherd can subdue the innate ferocity of these barbarians. 

Alas ! that such a country should be wasted by wild Arabs, and consumed by 
the fires of domestic war. But thus it has been for ages, and I fear it will con- 
tinue thus for ages to come. In fact this plain has always been a great battle- “ 
field. The Canaanites and Philistines, Jews and Egyptians, Chaldeans and 
Persians, Greeks and Romans, Moslems and Christians, of almost every age 
and nation, have encamped around Megiddo, because of its commanding posi- 
tion, its abundant supply of water, and its rich pastm'es. There Ahaziah, who 
fled from Jehu, died of his wounds ; and there, also, the good king Josiah was 
defeated and slain by Pharaoli-necho. Under the name of Legio it is men- 
tioned very often by the classic historians and geographers, and its modern 
name, Lejjun, is merely the Arabic form of the same word. Of the many vil- 
lages on the neighbouring mountains of old Samaria, the only ones of much 
importance are Kefr Klid, the Capercotia of the Greeks; ’Aniby, the original 
seat of the ’xibd el HMy family ; and Em el Eahm, on this side of it. ’Aniby 
is a large place, and capable of sending out a thousand guns^ as they say in 
this country^ and there is the centre of the present war. 
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I greatly regret that we have not been able to pass through these hills to 
Samaria and Nablus. 

We may yet visit these places from Jerusalem, if this feud quiets down as 
rapidly as they generally do. In the meanwhile, I will give you an account of 
them as we ride over this uninhabited plain, I have travelled the route from 
Jenin to Samaria many times, but it is almost always disturbed by jnst such 
quarrels as the present. On leaving Jenin, the road follows the Wady Bel’amy 
for the first half hour, passing on the right an ancient ruin of the same name. 
This wady is full of fountains in winter, and very muddy, but hot -as a furnace 
in summer. Rising out of this, over a long hill, you come down again to a 
considerable town called Kiibatieh. The liHls about this place are covered 
with groves of flourishing olive-trees, and the net-w^ork of vales and plains west 
of it is extremely pretty and fertile. In one of them is the site of Dothan, 
called now^ Tell Dothaim. Tliis tell was once inhabited, and at its base is a 
fountain where the brethren of Joseph may have watered their flocks. The 
neiglibourhood affords the very best pasturage ; and this was the reason, no 
doubt, why they came to it from Nablus.^ I am not aware that there still exist 
old cisterns about Dothaim, but there are very few ancient sites where they 
are not found; and, I presume, a careful search would reveal the very pit 
(k^er) into which Joseph was cast. It is in pleasing agreement with the nar- 
rative in Genesis to find that the great highway from Gilead to Eg^pt still 
passes near this place. The caravans come up the Ghor Beisan, pass by Zer’in 
and Lejjfin, enter the hill country of Samaria by the wady of Dothaim, and 
thence go on to Ramleh, Gaza, and Egypt. The large caravansary north of 
Beisan, called Khan el Ahmar, marks one important station on this route. 
It was along this road that those Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their 
camels bearing spices, and balm, and myrrh, going to caiTy them dovm to 
Egypt,’’ to whom the poor lad Joseph was sold by his cruel and envious brethren. 
It is worthy of remark that these modern Ishmaelites would not now* hesitate 
to make just such a purchase, and actually do in certain parts of the country ; 
and it is also interesting to find 3alm connected with Gilead at that early day. 
Jeremiah, long after, exclaims, Is there no balm in Gilead ? is there no phy- 
sician there ^ 

What was this balm ? 

Not known with any certainty. Josephus frequently mentions it, and says 
that the tree which bore it grew about Jericho, and there only. In this he 
must have been mistaken, or the balm or balsam he speaks of was of a dif- 
ferent kind from that mentioned in the Bible ; for that was gathered at Engedi, 
in Gilead, and at other places. Josephus also says that the queen of Sheba first 
brought the balsam-bearing tree into the country as a present to Solomon ; 
which must also be a mistake of our historian, if he means that the balm-tree 
was unknown in Palestine until her visit. However, it is probable that the 
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j baloi he describes as so very scarce and was a different kind from ohapteb 

! that which tiie Midiaiiites were taking to Eg^’pt. I was shoivn in the jungle 

f about the Foiintain of Elisha^ near Jericho, a rough thorn bush, 

! ^kaw tree, which the monks said yielded balm ; and I actually purchased some 

at the time, but without supposuag it to be the Biblical aiticle. The Hebrew 
^ w'ord lias been translated very variously. According to, the Septuagint, it may 

mean any kind of resino^is gum; the Latin has opobalsamum ; the Arabic has 
1 snuhir ipine), meaning apparently the pine-nnts, still an important article of 

trafFie. Some suppose it w’as the gum or juice of the turjpentine-ixOiQ, which 
still a.])oiinds in Gilead, and the resinous distillation from it is much celebrated 
by the Arabs for its healing virtues. Josephus says that this balm of Jericho 
was 'rtin ointment, of all the most precious, which, upon any incision made in 
the w’ood with a sharp stone, distils out thence like a juice.” I suppose that 
I the bairn which Jacob sent to Joseph,^ and that which Jeremiah refers to for 

! ' its medicinal qualities,^ were the same as that Trhich our trading Ishmaelites 

! were transporting to Egypt, and that it was some resinous extract from the 

^ forest-trees of Gilead. 

Elisha was residing in this Dothan on that memorable occasion when the Elisha at 
king of Syria sent horses, and chariots, and a great host to take him ; ^^and ^othnn. 
w'hen the servant of the man of God w^as risen early, and gone forth, behold, a 
host compassed the city ; ” and he cried out, Alas, my master ! how shall w^e 
f do ? ” ^ The position appeared desperate. The tell was completely surrounded 

by the army, and escape seemed impossible. But ^bthe mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.’’ Well might he say to the terri- 
fied servant, “ Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that he 
with tliem.” And so it in reality is with the servants of God at all times ; and 
they alone of all men have no reason to fear. However many or threatening 
their enemies, they that are with and for them are more numerous and more 
powerful. This narrative seems to draw aside for a moment the veil wdiich 
conceals the spirit world, and affords us a hasty glimpse of those ministers of 
flaming fire wdiich are sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of sal- 
vation.'^ At the prayer of Elisha the Syrian host were smitten with blindness, 
and then guided by the prophet himself into the midst of Samaria. I have 
travelled along the path which this blinded army must have followed for several 
hours, and such a march has no parallel in history. Indeed, this entire trans- 
action is replete with instruction to all — of rebuke to proud enemies of God, 
and of delightful encom’agement to those who put their trust in him. " 

But we must not enter Samaria with this Syrian army, but go back and Road to 
travel the road more leisurely. From Kubatiyeh we ascend a very rocky hill, 
and then pass down through a low plain to Saniir, which is two hours from 
Jenin. In winter this plain is a lake many miles in circumference, but it dries 
up, and is sown with corn and vegetables in summer. The village of Sanur is 
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within a castle, on an isolated hill, at the south-west comer of this plain ; and 
it is, and long has been, occupied by a rude, fanatical population, ever ready 
to insult travellers and to stir up rebellion against the government. Jeba is 
another large village, about an hour further on, strongly located on the brow of 
the mountain ; and there the road to Samaria parts from that to Nablus, in- 
clining to the right along the base of the hill of Jeba. The whole route is 
beautifully and endlessly diversified with hill, and dale, and fertile plain, even 
now well cultivated and thickly settled. The villages stand out on every 
conspicuous position, and by the side of eveiy gushing fountain. At the end 
of five hours from Jenin you are at the base of the hill of Samaria.” 

The site of tliis celebrated capital is delightful, by universal consent. It is 
a very large, isolated hill, rising by successive terraces at least hundred 
feet above the valleys which siUToiind it. In shape it is oval, and the smaller 
and lower end unites it to the neighbouring mountain on the east. There is 
no fountain on the hill, and during a siege the inhabitants must have depended 
entirely upon cisterns. Water, however, is abundant in the neighbourhood. 
There is a good spring a short distance below to the south-east, and a brook 
from the mountains in the same direction, large enough to drive a mill; and 
in winter a fine mill-stream also flows past the north side of the hill. All these 
unite at the bottom of the plain north-w^est of the city, and, as I am told, form 
part of the river which, at the sea south of Cmsarea, is called Aim Zabura. 

The view from the topmost terrace of Samaria over the rich plains and hills 
around it, and far away to the blue Mediterranean, is truly magnificent. The 
remains of the ancient city consist mainly of colonnades, which certainly date 
hack to the time of the Herods, and perhaps many of the columns are much 
older. There is a group of sixteen standing in a recess low down on" the north- 
east side of the hill, and a similar group of sixteen on the top, though these 
last are larger ; and there are many lying prostrate. The grand colonnade, 
however, runs along the south side of the hill, down a broad terrace, which 
descends rapidly toward the present village. The number of columns, whole 
or broken, along this line is nearly one kmidred, and many others lie scattered 
about on lower ten*aces. They are of various sizes, and quite irregularly ar- 
ranged, hut when perfect it must have been a splendid colonnade. The entire 
hiil is covered with rubbish, indicating the existence and repeated destruction 
of a large city. The modern village is on the south-eastern slope, adjacent to 
the ruined Church of St. John. You have seen so many views of what these 
ruins siTenot, that I despair of giving an accurate idea of what they are. The 
church, however, is an interesting specimen of mediaeval architecture, which 
all look at with respect, and many with deep emotion. This is natural ; though 
the tradition that associates the martyrdom of the Baptist with this spot is 
sufficiently doubtful, yet it augments the reverence witli which one explores 
the vaults of this fine old rain. 

Nearly everything that is known about ancient Samaria is derived from the 
Bible and Josephus. This latter historian mentions it very often, and from 
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liini wo learn tliat it derived its present name, Sebastia (or Sebiistia, as tbe cuAPTEa 
Arabs call it;, from Herod, and in honour of Augustus. Herod rebuilt it after 
staiie one of its ivumy overthrows, and most of the columns now visible are sebastia. 
supposed to be i'cmains of ijis edifices; but, as it was celebrated a thousand 
years before his time, and was fdr centuries the capital of a kingdom, I think 
it in>t unlikely that he built with the ruins of castles and temples much older 
timn In* nisei f. It is reinarkaide that this place took its original name, Samaria, 
from the man v/ho owned the hill, and not from Omri, the king who built the 
dty.^ It continued to bo the capital of the “Ten Tribes,” until they were 
carjied captive into Assyria; and during the which have 

} Hissed since that event its fortunes have been very various; often destroyed 
aid again reljuilt, growing smaller l>y degu-ees, though not leautifuUy less, 
until it finally sulisided into the insignificant village wdiich now clings to tlie 
name and tlie site. 

Like many other visitors, I have uniformly found the inhabitants of Sebiistia innabi- 
riide, insolent, and sometimes even dangerous. They seem never to have had 
a good character, if we form our opinion from the language of the prophets. 

I\hiny of the wonderful passages in the lives of Elijah and Elisha are connected 
•with. Samaria and her idolatrous and bloody rulers. I imagine that the level Temple of 
space on tlie topmost teiTace of the hill, where are the sixteen large columns, 
marks the site of the great temple of Baal, which Jehu utterly “ broke doivn,” 
after that treacherous slaughter of Baal’s priests and w^orsliippers recorded in 
the 10th chapter of 2 Kings. It was to Samaria that Kaaman the Damas- Naaman. 
cene leper came to be healed — a very remarkable narrative, and veiy sugges- 
tive. This terrible disease still cleaves to Damascus, and is no^v, as it was 
then, incurable by man. It w’as this latter fact that alarmed the king of 
Israel in regard to the motive of Benhadad : “ See how he seeketh a cpiarrel ■ 
against me. Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth send 
unto me to recover a man of his leprosy ? ” ^ exclaimed the perplexed king. 

One is tempted to incpiire why this power of healing the leprosy, which so 
signally honoured the God of Israel in the .eyes of all nations, should have 
been so rarely exercised. There were other lepers at that very time in Samaria Lepers, 
under the eye of Elisha, as we learn from the next chapter. Indeed Christ 
says there were many of them, and of the children of Israel, too, and yet “none 
of them was cleansed, saving Kaaman the Syrian.” ^ It is obvious, however, 
that this reserve in putting forth divine power is in strict accordance with the 
entire economy of miraculous manifestation. Gehazi, for his cupidity, had 
this terrible disease laid upon him, with the fearful doom added, “ that it 
should cleave unto his seed /or ever and who can tell but that the victims 
of this horrid plague now seen about this city and at Nabliis, the present home 
of all the Samaritans, may be tbe heirs of this heritage of Gehazi? 

The lepers mentioned in chapter vii. seem to have be|^ shut out of Samaria 
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even when it was closely besieged by Benhadad. Is it common now to com- 
pel lepers to dwell outside of the city ? 

jS^ot in all places, but they are everywhere regarded as unclean, shunned 
as dangerous, and obliged to live by themselves. Where there are considerable 
numbers of them, as at Jemsalem, there is a separate quaiter to which they 
are confined, just at the gate, though within the walls of the city. At Samaria 
they were outside, and I have seen them thus cast out of the 'villages where 
they resided. 

What have you to say about that extraordinary article of food called doves’ 
dung,” which was sold at a high price during that terrible siege of Ben- 
hadad ? 

I believe that the Hebrew chiriyonim, or khir yonim, was a name for a 
coarse and cheap sort of food, a kind of bean, as some think, to whicli this 
whimsical ritle was given on account of some fancied resemblance between the 
two. 'Not am I at all surprised at it, for the Arabs give tine most quaint, 
obscure, and ridiculous names to their extraordinary edible mixtures. I would, 
therefore, not translate at all, but let the passage read thus, A fourth part of 
a cab of khir yonim for five pieces of silver ; ” and be content with that, until 
we know what khir yonim really is. 

Brorn Samaria to Nablus is two hours’ easy riding, first south, over the 
shoulder of the mountain, and then eastward, up the lovely vale of Nablus. No- 
thing in Palestine surpasses it in fertility and natural beauty, and this is mainly 
due to the fine mill-stream which flows through it. The whole country is 
thickly studded with villages, the plains clothed with grass or grain, and the 
rounded hills with orchards of olive, fig, pomegranate, and other trees. Coming 
from Samaria, the ascent to the city from the valley is quite steep, and it 
climbs up the side of Gerizini to a very considerable elevation ; indeed the 
perpendicular. cliffs of the mountains overhang the upper part of the city. 
Travellers generally seek out the Samaritan quarter, which is near the south- 
western corner, aiid sufficiently elevated to aftbrd a good view of the whole 
town. Nablus is a queer old place. The streets are narrow, and vaulted 
over; and in the winter time it is difficult to pass along many of them on 
account of brooks which rush over the pavement with deafening roar. In this 
respect I know no city with which to compare it except Brusa ; and, like that 
city, it has mulberry, orange, pomegranate, and other trees, mingled in with 
the houses, whose odoriferous flowers load the air with delicious perfume during 
the months of April and May. Here the bilbul delights to sit and sing, and 
thousands of other birds unite to swell the chorus. The inhabitants maintain 
that theirs is the most musical vale in Palestine, and my experience does not 
enable me to contradict them. 

Imagine that the lofty range of mountains running north and south was 
cleft open to its base by some tremendous convulsion of nature, at right angles 
to its own line of extension, and the broad fissure thus made is the vale of 
Nablus, as it appears to one coming up the plain of Mukhna from Jerusalem. 
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Mount Ebal is on the norths Gerizim on the souths and the city between, chapter 
Hear the eastern end^ the vale is not more than sixty rods wide ; and just 
therej I suppose, the tribes assembled to hear the “ blessings and the cursings ” 
read by the Levites. We have them in extemo in the 27th and 2Sth chapters 
of Deuteronomy ; and in Joshua^ w^e are informed that it was actually done, 
and how. Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, and Ben- 
jamin, stood on Gerizim ; and Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Haphtali, 
on Ebal ; while all Israel, and their elders, and officers, and their judges, stood 
on this side of the ark, and on that side before the priests w^hich bare the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord the whole nation of Israel- with the women and 
little ones, wxu’e there. And Joshua read all the words of the law — the bless- 
ings and the cursings ; “ there was not a wxrd of all that Moses commanded 
which Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel.” This was, 
beyond cpiestiori or comparison, the most august assembly the sun has ever 
shone upon ; and I never stand in the narrow plain, with Ebal and Gerizim 
rising on either hand to the sky, without involuntarily recalling and reproduc- 
ing the scene. I have shouted to hear the echo, and then fancied how it must 
hawe been wiien the loud-voiced Levites proclaimed from the naked ciitTs of 
Ebal, “Cursed be the man that maketh any graven image, an ahomination 
unto Jehovah.” And then the tremendous Amex ! tenfold louder, from the 
mighty congregation, rising, and swelling, and re-echoing from Ebal to Gerizim, 
and from Gerizim to Ebal. Ameh ! even so let him be accursed. Ho, there 
never was an assembly to compare with this. 

It was part of the command of the Lord, and of Moses to Joshua, that, Joshua’s 
having placed the “blessings and the cursings” on Gerizim and on Ebal, he 
should wTite the whole law upon pillars of stone wffiich he should rear up at 
this place. Do you suppose that the whole five books of Moses wxre thus 
engraven upon stone ? 

I suppose not; perhaps none of it was engraved on stone. A careful wxiting or 
examination of Deuteronomy xxvii. 4, 8, and Joshua viii. 30-32, wdll lead to 
the opinion that the law wms written upon or in the plaster with wdiich these 
pillars coated. This could easily be done ; and such writing wms common 
in ancient times. I have seen numerous specimens of it certainly more than 
two thousand years old, and still as distinct as wffien they wxre first inscribed 
on the plaster. There seems to have been an unnecessary amoiuit of learning 
bestowxd upon this matter, and difficulties imagined where none exist. 

Michaeiis, in his “Commentary on the LaW'S of Moses,” ^ enters into a 
■ laboured examination of the passage. He gives and refutes various explana- 

i ^ tions, among others that of Keiinicott, who supposes that the letters were cut 
out in black marble, the letters being raised, and the hollow intervals hetwxen 
[ them filled wdth white lime plaster. His own opinion, however, is, that Moses 

[ commanded Joshua to do as Sostratus, the architect of the Pharos, did, who 
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FART cut his own name on the solid marblOj then plastered it overy and grooved tlie 
name of the king of Egypt on the cement. Moses, in like manner, ordered 
the law to be cut in the solid stone, and then to be plastered over with hard 
cement, so that when this plaster fell off, in after ages, the engraven law 
would be discovered entire and perfectly legible I Kow the main objection to 
these speculations is, that there is not the slightest foundation for them in 
the text. The direction there is perfectly plain, and needs none of these re- 
condite devices to render it intelligible and reasonable. That the Egyptians 
Engi-jiving Were accustomed to engrave on stone in various way is well I^iiown, and Moses 
on stone, pggji familiar with it ; but he wars also femiliar with the mode which 

he Ii ere commands to be followed, and he kne^v it to be sufiiciently durable for 
ail i>ractical purposes. He therefore did not order such a Herculean labour as 
to grave the whole law in marble, but simply to write it on or in prciperly pre- 
pared cement. In this hot climate, where there is no frost to dissolve the 
cement, it will continue hard and unbroken for thousands of years, — wliich is 
certainly long enough. The cement on Solomon’s Pools j-emaius in admirajile 
preservation, though exposed to all the vicissitudes of tlie climate, and with no 
}trotection. The cement in the tombs about Sidon is still perfect, and the 
w’riting on them entire, though acted upon by the moist, damp air always 
found in caverns, for perhaps two thousand years. What Josliua did, there- 
fore, when he erected those gi’eat stones at ^roiiiit Ebal, was merely to wTite 
in the still soft cement with a stile, or, more likely, o/i the polished surface, 
when dry, with red paint, as in ancient tombs. If properly sheltered, and not 
broken away by violence, they would have remained to this day. But every- 
thing that could be destroyed has been long since, and again and again over- 
thrown, in the countless convulsions of this most rebellious neighbourhood ; 
and the hope expressed by Michaelis, that these (imaginary) marble slabs, wdth 
the law engraven upon them, w'ere stdl in existence, buried beneath the rub- 
bish of Hablus, and might one day be discovered, crumbles into dust along 
with the piaster upon which the commandments of the Lord were really 
WTitten. Hor need we mourn over the loss. The printing-press prescxWTS this 
same law to us far more securely than could any monument, though built of 
bronze or solid adamant. 

Antiquity If Hablus occupies the place of Shechem (and I suppose it does), it is one of 
chem^" the oldest cities in the world ; nor is there anything improbable in this, for its 
natural advantages, great beauty, and abundant supply of water, mark out the 
site for a city. This latter fact, however, seems to prove that Shechem was 
not the Sychar mentioned in the 4th chapter of Jolm, It is incredible that 
the woman of Samaria” should have gone two miles away from these delicious 
fountains to draw water out of an immensely deep w^ell. If we admit the 
identity of the present well of Jacob with that mentioned by John, there can 
he but little doubt that Sychar was a small Samaritan town not Lir from that 
spot; and there is a village north of it now called Aschar. This is so like 
John’s Sychar, that I feel inclined to adopt it. Of course, the “woman of 
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Samaria” belonged to tlie country or people of Samaria, not to the city of that ciiAPTnii 
name, which is some eiglit miles to the iiorth-west of it. . xx's.i , 

I see no gortd reasun to question the identity of this well mth that of the weii of 
patriarch ; nor <'lo I intend to disturb the bones of Joseph, concerning which 
lie expressed so much solicitude when about to die in Egypt.^ The Moslems 
point out his tomb at the base of Ebal in this vicinity ; and this agrees well 
enough with Joshua xxiv. 32, where it is said that “the hones of Joseph, which 
the childreii of Israel l:)roiigiit up out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a 
parcel of grciiind "Aiiicli Jacob bought of the sons of Hainor.” Of course this 
“pared of ground” must have been adjacent to the w^ell ; and tradition has 
located tlic scpiiilchre near enough to meet all the requirements of the history. 

Let his boiies, therefore, rest in peace. 

There is, aiTer all, a mystery about this well which is not easily cleared up. The well, 
Althougli ^Ye know that the patriarchs Avere given to ’well-digging, yet it is 
strange that Jacob should be at the expense of such a work when there is a 
fine fouiitain a little west of it, and the whole vale of Kablus abounds in them 
beyond almost any other part of Palestine. The well, however, is a very 
•positive fact, and it must have been dug by somebody, notwithstanding this 
abundance of fountains, and why not by J acob ? He was as likely to need it as any 
one, and as competent to execute the work. As to the reason for it, we may sup- 
pose tliat the fountains within the valley of Shechem were so approiuiated as 
not to be available for Jacob’s large family and larger flocks. Even now the 
inhabitants would not allow the flocks and herds of such an opulent tent- 
dwelling tribe to frequent their pretty vale ; and as there are no fountains in 
that part of the eastern plain, and the streams from those within the valley 
run westward, Jacob probably found it necessaiy to dig this deep well for his 
own use. It is now deserted, and the surrounding terrace of rude masonry 
broken down, so that there is nothing distinctive or striking about it. 

The ancient city of Shechem, I suppose, stood where Kablus does now, and Jotimui on 
it is easy to comprehend how Jotham could stand above it, and deliver his 
cutting allegory in the hearing of the people, and then “run away” before 
they could take him.^ Several lofty precipices of Gerizim literally overhang 
the city, any one of which w^ould answer his purpose. Hor would it be difficult 
to be heard, as everybody knows who has listened to the public crier of vil- 
lages on Lebanon. In the stillness of evening, after the people have returned 
home from their distant fields, he ascends the mountain side above the place, 
or to the roof of some prominent house, and there “lifts up his voice and 
cries,” as Jotham did ; and he gives forth his proclamation with such distinct- 
ness that all can hear and understand it. Indeed the people in these moun- Distinct 
tainous countries are able, from long practice, so to pitch their voices as to be 


heard distinctly at distances almost incredible. They talk with persons across 
enormous wadies, and give the most minute directions, which are perfectly 
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PART understood ; and in doing this they seem to speak yery little louder than their 
usual tone of conversation. Jotham, therefore, might easily be heard by the 
The trees, greater part of the inhabitants of Shechem. The costume of his allegory is 
simple and natural, and the allusions are to the very trees which most abound 
at Nablus,-— the olive, the fig, the vine, and the bramble. 

The Samaritans (and their patrons) claim for the site of their temple above 
Nablus two very important Biblical events : that here^ and not at Jerusalem, 
Melchizedek met Abraham ; and that on Gerizm, and not Moriah, the patri- 
arch offered his son Isaac ; — and if I imderstand Mr. Stanley aright, he concurs 
in the justness of these pretensions. 

Is Gei-izim He does, and even devotes a long note of several pages to substantiate the 
iionair? claims ; but this is not the most successful effort of that pleasant traveller and 
very clever VTiter. Mr. Stanley is a gentleman who yields cheerfully to the 
paramount authority of the Bible on all points where its indications are clear 
and decisive ; and it seems to me that the positive assertion that Melchizedek 
w\as king of Salem makes it certain that Abraham did not meet him in Gerizim. 
Shechem was never called Salem, nor was there ever any place on Gerizim that 
bore this name. There w^as a Shalim east of it, toward J ordan, and J erome, 
after Theodotus, supposed that Melchizedek reigned there ; but even this does 
not favour the cause of the Samaritans. The philological argument drawn from 
Ar-Geriz|m has no appreciable weight in the case. And as to the probable 
route which Abraham would follow in returning from Dan to Hebron, I must 
Abraham’s dissent entirely from the opinion of Mr. Stanley. Abraham would naturally 
Dan^ return on the western side of the lakes Huleh and Tiberias. I have been roimd 
the eastern side of both, and affirm that he could not have selected that road, 
encumbered as he was with a large company of rescued prisoners and their bag- 
gage. Nor could he have follow'ed the valley of the Jordan. No one who has 
ever traversed that impracticable ghor will believe that this great company 
took that path ; and, after wandering over these regions in all directions, I am 
quite sure that the way by which Abraham led back the people of Sodom was 
along the ordinary road from Galilee to Jerusalem. This, it is tru.e, would 
bring him near Nablus ; and if there were the remotest evidence that Melchi- 
zedek reigned there, the meeting might have taken place on Gerizim, as the 
Samaritans affirm ; but there is no such evidence, and this route would Bring 
Abraham to Jerusalem, where the king of Sodom ivould most naturally meet 
him. Mr. Stanley supposes that the king of Sodom went round the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea ; but that is quite impracticable, unless one makes a 
long detour through the interior. On the whole, I have not a doubt but that 
iVbraham met Melchizedek at Jerusalem, and having restored the goods and 
the captives to the king of Sodom, he returned by way of Bethlehem to his 
Salem. home on the plain of Mamre. I cannot avoid the impression that the author 
of the “ Hebrews” believed i\mt ihe Salem of which the “ priest of the most 
high God ” was king was Jeru-5<»^m ; and in the 76th Psalm the Holy City is 
expressly called Salem. Add to this, that Josephus positively asserts that 
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Jerusalem ■was founded by Melchkedek, and we have a chain of evidence which 
cannot l)e broken by the weight of a hundred Samaritan traditions, detailed 
with so much confidence by oiir friend Jacob Shelaby” of htabliis, she.ikh o± 
all the holy Samaritans, &c. 

I cannot comprehend the motive for this partiality on behalf of Gerizim, nor 
by what authority Mr. Stanley asserts that the original sanctuary of the most 
high God w*as on that mountain, and not at Jerusalem. This is contrary to 
all the Bil:)lical indications, so far as I can understand them. Salvation was 
of the Jeu-Sy not of the Samaritans ; the spiiitual worship of the Father was 
in Jerusalem, not on Gerizim ; and from the days of Sanballat, and before, so 
far as we know, devout worshippers of Jehovah regarded the temple on Gerizim 
with abhorrence. Kowg if' this had been the original shrine, why was not this 
most important fact urged by Sanballat and his friends in their angry disputes 
with Kehemiah and Zerubbabel? and if Melchizedek reigned in Shechem, and 
Abraham o'ffered up Isaac on Gerizim, wiiy do we hear nothing of these things 
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to strengthen their cause ? 

In regard to the question about the true site of that most wonderful act of Mount mo- 
Ahrabam, I believe it was on Mount Moriah, wiiere the altar of burnt sacrifice 
was erected by Solomon, and near the spot where the greater sacrifice of an 
infinitely greater Son w'as finally offered ; and it would take a vast amount of 
contrary evidence to force me to abandon this idea. Mr. Stanley’s geographical 
argument is more than feeble. It is almost absimd to maintain that Abraham 
could come on his loaded ass from Beersheba to ISFablffs in the time specified. 

On the third day he arrived early enough to leave the servants ^‘afar off,” and 
walk with Isaac bearing the sacrificial wood to the mountain w^hich God had 
shown him— there build the altar, arrange the wood, bind his son, and stretch 
forth his hand to slay him ; and there was time, too, to take and offer up the 
ram in Isaac’s place. That all this could have been done at NahMs on the 
third day of their journey is incredible. It has alw^ays appeared to me, since 
I first travelled over the country myself, tliat even Jerusalem was too far off 
from Beersheba for the tenor of the narrative, but Nabl-fis is twm days’ ride 
further north ! Nor will the suggestion of Mr. Stanley, that Abraliam came up M;*. stan- 
through Philistia and then turned into the mountain, bear examination. The 
supposition is entirely gratuitous, and at variance with all the lines of patri- 
archal travel through the country, nor does it render the achievement of the 
journey in three days any more feasible. If Mr. Stanley had travelled over 
those interminable plains of Philistia and Sharon, as I have, he would not 
select this route for Abraham on his sad errand. Let us rejoice in being per- 
mitted to rest with entire confidence in the correctness of our received tradi- 
tion, that the priest of the most high God reigned in Jemsalem, and that 
Abraham made the typical sacrifice of his son on Moriah, and not on Gerizim. 

In regard to the famous temple of the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, little Temple on 
need be said in addition to the information addressed to the eye by the plan Ge- 
of the existing foundations. The main edifice (I.) was nearly a square, being 
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y-one feet from east to west, and two hundred and 
south. In the centre of the court was an octagon (II.), 


South. 





and near it a smaU but beautifuUy-’roimaea tans or r 

corners were square rooms (IIL), and the one on the north-east (lY.) is covered 
with a white dome, and is used as an oratory. (Y.) is a passage up ^^om a 
lower platform on the north-east. (YI.) entrance to the grand court. II.; 
an open terrace, a few feet lower than the main court. (YIII.) used ap- 
parently as a cemetery. (IX.) a room about eighteen feet lower than Xo. 
(YIL) (X.) portico or passage to the room (IX.) (XL) shapeless^ rams. 
(XII.) now unoccupied, perhaps originally a ymxl or outer court. (XIIL) a 

room in ruins, object of it doubtful. _ a d. i,* v 

The waUs are about six feet thick, and from seven to fifteen leet iuga. 
There are no ornamental caandngs on any of the stones, but they are well cut, 
and bevelled after the Jewish or Phosnician manner. On the north there is a 
inwAr +,Arrfi/‘.A nf tbft mountain, covered with ruins, as of a village j and west of 
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the main eaifiec is a sinootli plat, now used by the Samaritans for their tents, oriAPTna 
when they -o tliere to eelelirate their feasts. For vastness and variety, the rno- 
s[)e(.*t from this temple is not surpassed by any in Palestine, unless it be the view view- from 
fmn Ihiljor, and many visitors think this from Oerizim the most interesting. Genziw. 

It w;is doubtless to'tliis mountain, with its ruined temple, that our Saviour 
pt/u)ted w'hen he enunciated that cardinal truth in religion, Woman, believe 
me, the lieur cometh wiien ye shall neither in tAzs mm7htam, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worsliip the Father. God is a spirit ; and they that worship him 
must wvffship liiiii in spirit and in truth.’’^ J osephus tells us that this temple 
was destroyed al.)out a hundred and twenty-nine years before the bii’tli of 
Christ ; but the site of it has been the place where the Samaritans have con- 
timied to worship the Father” from that day to this, ‘not in spirit nor in 
trutli, it is to be feared, but in form and fanaticism, according to the traditions 
of their elders. 

Tliere are not now tw'O hundred Samaritans, all told, in the world. They Tiie Sama. 
themselves meutioii one hundred and fifty as the correct census. They are ^ 
strange people, clinging to their lawy and to the sepulchres of tiieir fathers, 
with invincible tenacity. Their chief priest w^ill show you, with any amount 
of sham reverence, tiieir ancient copy of the Pentateuch ; but though, like all The ms. 
other travellers, I have given my buksheesh for the privilege of turning over 
its time-stained pages, I have no faith in their legends in regard to it, estimate 
its real value at a very low figure, and leave to others the minute description 
of this curious relic of anticpiity. 

But it is time we should return from our long digression, and give some at- 
tention to tliis great plain through which we are led by our indefatigable guide 
and protector. The central parts of Esdraelon seem to be entirely destitute Estu-aeioa 
of w’ater, and this is the reason, I suppose, why it was never thickly inhabited. 

That may have been one reason ; another is, that it is hot in summer, and 
unhealthy. As to water, I believe that it could be obtained in any quantity 
by digging, as in all other great plams of this country. But it is by no means 
certain that the central parts w^ere always sparsely inhabited. There are 
traces of many mud villages in it, and some of these have names, and a tra- 
ditional history among the Arabs. There is a Lud far dowm to the left, 
wdiich was probably settled by a colony from the Lfid which is near Jaffa ; and 
perhaps Jaffa, or Japhia, yonder on the hill-side below hlazareth, and Beit 
Lahm, in the woods further w’-est, were also colonized from the celebrated cities 
of the same name in the south of Palestine. 

Esdraelon is far from being a dead level, the western half having a decided 
dip toward the sea, while its different parts roll up in long swells like gigantic 
waves, terminating in Jebel ed Buhy in the centre, and the rocky ridges of 
Zer’in, and Em Gabileh toward the soutbc I have seen nothing to compare it 
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with except some of our rolling prairies in the West^ and these lack Tabor, and 
Little Hermon, and Gilboa, and Carmel, and a hundred other natimal beauties 
and historic memories with which this is everywhere surrounded and glorified. 
- The French engineer who proposed to dig a ship canal from the Bay of 
Acre, fill up the ghor, and thus open a channel to the Gulf of Akabah, must 
have been profoundly ignorant of the topography with which he was dealing. 
The cutting” for this canal along the bed of the Kishon would gradually 
deepen, until, at the water-shed of the valley of Jezreel, it -would be several 
hundred feet. This gigantic difficulty overcome, the sea must rush in with 
volume sufficient to fill up the ghor from near Jisr Benat Yacobe to the Gulf 
of Akabah, burying Tiberias six hundred feet deep, and all below it deeper 
still, until, over the Bead Sea, it would be more than thirteen hundred feet ; 
and even then there would be required enormous excavation at the south end 
before the connection with the gulf could he effected 1 We may safely conclude 
that, if there is no other way to unite the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean 
than this, the thing will never be done, and Tiberias, Gennesaret, and the 
splendid valley of the Jordan are safe from this desolating inundation. 

What is the name of this rained castle which we are approaching ? 

Fuleh, and west of it is ^ Afiileh, both now deserted, thougli both were in- 
habited twenty-five years ago, when I first passed this way. F-uleh was occu- 
pied by the French in the time of Bonaparte, and about it were fought many 
skirmishes with the Turks and Arabs. Many years ago, I spent a night at 
Sejera, in the oak woods north of Tabor, and found several old men there wlio 
remembered the battle of Bleber, and the wild rout of the Turks at the close 
of it, when Bonaparte, with a troop of horse, came galloping up from Acre 
to the Scene of action. These people of Sejera spoke in the most exaggerated 
terms of the desperate daring of these French cavaliers, a party of whom was 
stationed at their village. This castle of Fuleh was circular, with a high wall 
and a deep ditch. There was no water inside, but directly below it small 
fountains pose out of the ground in sufficient quantity for the demands of the 
gaiTison, V¥hich could not have been large. The Bedawin now resort to 
them with their flocks and camels, and it was to secure this privilege that 
they sacked and destroyed the castle ; and by the same process the whole of 
Esdraelon will soon be abandoned to them. Their system of desolation is 
worked Out after this fashion : They pitch their tents in the vicinity of a 
village, and in such numbers as to bid defiance to the inhabitants. Of coiuse, 
their camels and flocks roam over the unfenced plain, and devour a large part 
of the grain wliile growing ; and when it is ripe, they either steal it or compel 
the farmers io present them a heavy per centage as the price of their ^protection. 
From the yiUage itself, chickens, eggs, sheep, cows, and even horses disappear, 
and can never be recovered. Many of the inhabitants soon move off to escape 
from these annoyances, and, the village being thereby weakened, the Arabs 
provoke a quarrel ; some one is wounded or killed, and then the place is sacked 
and burned. The end aimed at is now reached, and the land belongs hence- 
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forth to tlie huv'less Tfc^liinaelite. Iii ten years more there will not be an in- chapter 
habited, village in Esdj'aehsi^ niiless this wretched work is checked; and even 
ia>w it is unsafe to traverse this noble plain in any direction, and everybody 
goes armed, and })repared to repel force by force- 

Eut u smtill portion of the plairi is under cultivation, and there are scarcely 
any traces of aiiticjuity upon it. 

That is tiTie, particularly in the centre and western part of it; and there 
never were any very substantial buildings in those fanning villages, I suppose. 

The houses a}»]?ear to have ]>een made of unburnt brick, and, of course, it is 
useless to look for them i.n our day. From the nature of the country and its 
relative position, it was always subject to invasion, as the gveat higlway for 
armies, the l^attle-lieid of contending nations. The plain, therefore, was The towns 
mainly cultivate.! Ijy tiiose who resided in towns upon its border; 
you will find rirms, as at Ifsalis, Felnirieii, Nain, En-dor, Beisan, Solam, of the 
Zer’in, Jenin, Lejjun, Tell Caimon, and many other sites. At this place plain, 
directly ahead of us, now called El Mezrah, tliere are many sarcophagi of a 
most antique fashion, yet there is no other trace of an extinct city near it ; and 
the soil among the sarcnpliagd is i)lougdied and sowed like the rest of tlie plain. 

There are also other sites where iiotbing Imt the tombs of those who lived 
there remain to tell the story of their iiilial)itants. 

Our guide, I see, is turning to the south, and intends to take ns tliroiigh 
Wady Kusab, midway between Tell el Mutscllim and Tell Caimon; and now, 
l)efore we enter this wady and bid adieu to Esdraelon, let us take a survey of ^i-ower ena 
the lower end of it. It lias liccome perfectly level, and I can tell you from 
experience that in wet seasons it is extremely muddy ; and then the Kislion 
causes great danger to the muleteers. Rarely, indeed, do they get over it 
without some of tlieir animals sticking fast in its oozy bottom. You observe 
that the hills of Samaria bend round to the base of Carmel, wdiile those of 
GaiUee do the same on tlie opposite side, leaving a vale between them for 
the Kishon only a few' rods wide. The great tell, ’which, from our position, 
seems to close up the entrance entirely, is called Kussis (mound of the priest), 

— a name proliably commemorative of the slaughter of BaaFs priests near its 
base. The hills of Galilee are clothed, down to the bank of the river, with a Woods, 
forest of oak, terebinth, mock-orange, and other trees and bushes. Hour after 
hour you wander delighted through these lovely woods, over hills and through 
wadies quite up to the Biittauf ; and the same kind of grove re-appears on the 
south of Carmel, and still forms the “ ingens sylva” of the Roman geographers. 

If you look down the Kishon, you can see a huge doiMe tell at the foi’tlier 
end of the narrow vale. It is now called Harothieh, and marks the site, I View 
doubt not, of the old Haroslietli of the Gentiles. The pmeseiit village of that 
name is in a recess of the hills, a short distance to the east of the tell. On 
that hold promontory of Carmel directly facing lis is the Mukhrahah^ where 
the great sacrifice w’as oftered by Elijah. The shapeless ruins of El Mansura Haror" 
ai'e on a lower terrace to the south-east of it, and similar ruins are below on sheth. 

2h 
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round the end of Carmel ; and through it, I believe, ran the ancient Roman 
road to Tantura and Gsesarea. The large tell on this side of itis Caiinon, 
often mentioned by ancient geographers and itineraries. This lower end of 
Esdraelon is not more than six miles wide, and most of it is too flat and wet 
for cultivation ; but the Arabs delight in it, particularly in winter, and it is 
even now dotted over with their black tabernacles. Overgrown as it is ^vilh 
tall thistles and long grass, it is the favourite haunt of the gazelle ; and 
there goes a family of them bounding gaily toward Sheikh Bureikh on tlie 
western margin of the plain. The solemn stork, too, freq[uents the more marshy 
parts of it, and adds much to the interest of this rather monotonous scene. 
Ancient Arouiid this nortli-westerii side of Esdraelon are clustered a number of 
which we may notice in passing. That large tell ysiiXx a 
plain. village upon it is Jibbata ; and directly north of it, half an hour, is Senimiinia, 
on an immense telly partly hid in a recess of the mountain. In the plain 
between the two, Josephus fought one of his battles with the Romans. Sem- 
munia is entirely deserted, but there is an excellent fountain of water at the 
south-west base of the tell ; and the traveller along that road in summer will be 
thankful to know where he can slake his thirst and All his “bottle.” Two 
mOes Tvest of SemmAnia is Jeida, on an old site full of rock tombs and sur- 
rounded with oak glades and rich vales of the most exquisite loveliness. West 
of this are Ktiskhs and Teiraum; and in the woods north of it are Zebda, 
Beit Labm, and Em el ’Amed, — all ancient, and some of them historical, 
r-eanty of Beautiful as paradise, yet that whole region is deserted ; as “ in the days of 
DeVerfe?^' Anath, in the days of Jael, the inhabitants of the villages 

cease, the highways are unoccupied, and the travellers walk through by-ways ; ” ^ 
and so we are doing at this moment, and for the same reason. The present 
state of the country is no novelty. 

We are now passing through the scene of Barak’s great battle with Sisera ; 
and this same neighbourhood witnessed another contest more remarkable and 
vastly more important and impressive than the overthrow of that oppressor of 
Israel It occurred during the reign of tliat wicked king Ahab, and his more 
wicked queen Jezebel; and the scene shifts from Esdraelon to Carmel, and 
Elijah and from mountain to plain, in rapid succession. Elijah the Tishbite is the 
Jezebel, ppijicipal actor. Jezebel had successfully employed the powder and patronage 
of the government to corrupt the faith of Israel, and the wiiole kingdom ivas 
overrun witli the priests of Baal, that ahomiuation of the Zidonians, while his 
idolatrous temples reared their insulting heads in every part of the land. To 
effect this apostasy, Jezebel had wnged a bloody persecution against the pro- 
phets of the Lord. The Tishbite thus states the case, in reply to the question, 
“ What doest thou here, Elijah ? I have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of hosts,” said he ; “ for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
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thrown down tliiiie altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword ; and I, even chapter 
I only, am left, and they seek niy life to take it away.”^ xxxu 

To aiTest this ruinous revolt, the Lord inteipOssed by a series of awful judg- 
nieiits and stiipendoiis niiraeles. At the prayer of the prophet he shut up the The 
lieavens for tiiree yeai's and six months, so that there was neither rain nor dew^ drought, 
diiriiig all tliese years.^ Kear the close of this dreadful drought the king said 
to Obadiah, the governor of his house, Go into the land, unto all fountains 
of water, and unto all brooks; peradventure we may find grass to save the 
iiorses and mules alive, that we lose not all the beasts. So Ahab went one 
way by himself, and Obadiah went another way by himself.” ^ The latter went 
westward from Jezreei to the marshy grol^nds near Carmel, at the bottom of 
E.sdraelon; and there Elijah met him, and said, ^^ Go, tell thy lord, Eehold, 

Elijah is liere.”'^ The good man was terrified at the thought of carrying such 
a message to the enraged king. As the Lord thy God liveth,” said he, there 
is no nation or kingdom whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee.” ^ Elijah 
replied, “ As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely shew 
myself unto him to-day.” Ahab seems to have been near at hand, for he 
quickly obeyed the summons ; and when he saw Elijah he exclaimed, in anger, 

^^Art thou he that troiibieth Israel?”® have not troubled Israel,” was 
the reply of tlie Tislibite ; hut thou and thy father’s house, in that ye have 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim. Now, 
therefore, send and gather me all Israel unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets 
of the groves, four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table.” ^ The "wicked but 
weak-minded king sank before the daring servant of God, his more wicked 
and resolute wife not being by his side. He hastily gathered the people to a The con- 
rernarkable and well known spot on the eastern end of Carmel, where sacrifice 
had been offered to Jehovah in ancient times. But never before was there 
such a meeting as this, never such a momentous question to be discussed, such 
a mighty controversy to be settled. Elijah came unto all the people and said, 

‘Mf the Lord be God, follow him ; but if Baal, then follow him.”^ But the 
people, conscience-smitten, yet afraid of the king, answered him not a word. 

Then the prophet, to compel a choice, proposed the test of sacrifice, and the 
God that ans weretli by fire, let him be God.” The irresolute multitude ventoed 
to approve ; the king could not resist; the priests dared not refuse. Quickly 
the victims are upon the altars, and the priests ca.U upon the name of Baal 
from morning until noon, saying, “ 0 Baal, hear us ! But there w^as no voice, 
nor any that answered.” Then Elijah mocked them : Cry aloud, for he is a 
god: either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or perad- 
mnture he deep^eth^ and must he mvaked.^^ The poor priests, goaded to mad- 
ness by this scorching irony, leaped in frantic despair upon the altar, crying 
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aloud, ^^0 Baal, hear us ! and they cut themselves with knives and lancets 
after their manner, till the blood gushed out upon them.” But in vain. “ There 
was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded.” Thus they con- 
tinued until the time of the evening sacrifice. Then Elijah repaired the altar 
of Jehovah^ which was hrohen doivn, placing twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob. A trench was dug round it, the 
w^ood arranged, the sacrifice upon it, and all was ready for the great decision ; 
but, to make the trial doubly, convincing, barrel after barrel of water wa.s 
poured on, until it ran round about the altar and filled the trench. Then 
comes the solemn invocation: “Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, and that I thy servant 
have dooie all these things at thy word. Then the fire of the Lord fell, and 
consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the trench.” The whole multitude fell on 
their faces, crying out, “ Jehovah, he is the God 1 Jeliovah, he is the God !” And 
Elijah said to the people, “Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them 
escape.” They did so, and brought them down to the brook Kisbon, and slew 
tliem there, near the base of that high Tell Kiissis which you see in the mouth 
of the valley. Then Elijah said to Ahab, “ Get thee up, eat and drink, for 
there is a sound of abundance of rain.” Elijah himself returned to the top of 
Carmel, cast himself upon the ground, put his face between bis knees, and 
prayed — prayed earnestly for the rain ; but it came not until his servant liad 
gone up to the top and looked out on the Mediterranean seven times. Then 
the little cloud, as large as a man^s hand, was seen to rise out of the sea, and 
Elijah sent word to the king, “Prepare thy chariot, and get thee down, that 
the rain stop thee not. In the meanwhile the heaven •was black with clouds 
and wind, and there was a great rain.” Thus the long drought of three years 
and a half was'brought to a close. But the work of the prophet on this most 
eventful day was not yet ended. “Ahab rode and went home to Jezreei ; and 
the hand of the Lord was on Elijah ; and he girded 'tip his loins and ran before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreei.” This is the last, most strange, and most 
unexpected act of this great diama ; and perhaps there is no one day’s work 
in the whole histoiy of man more wonderful than this. 

Have you any confidence in the tradition which fixes the site of these 
scenes at the place called El Mukhrakah, near the ruined village of El .Man- 
s-firah ? 

I have, and for many reasons. From the very nature of the case, it is 
nearly incredible that such a site should have been lost or forgotten. The 
naiTative itself locates the scene on Carmel, and, by necessary implication, on 
the south-eastern end of it, looking off toward Jezreei. Within these narrow 
limits there is not much room for uncertainty or mistake. Again, it is clear 
from the 30th^ verse that the place was sacred to the worship of Jehovah 
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before tlie days of Elijali. There had been an altar there, which some one, cnAPTKR 
most likely Jezebel, had caused to be tbimm down ; and after these stupeii- 
douH miracles, it is not to be l-elieved that the scene of them would be forgotten. 

They took p]a,ce before all the people ; and not in some far-off deseit, difficult 

of jiccess and rarely visited, but in the most conspicuous portion of a densely 

iiiliabited coiintiy, and one which has never ceased to be inhabited from that 

day to this. Accordingly, I believe it can be proved that the tradition of this 

site has never died out of the countiy. I have little doubt that this was the Notice by 

spot of the oracle on Carmel mentioned by Tacitus in Ms history of Tespasian, 

p. 410. His description is very remarkable: Between Syria and Judaea 

stands a mountain known by the name of Mount Carmel, on the top of which 

a (jod is wo]'s]}i])ped under no other title than that of the place, and, according 

tf! the a tickl'd usage, without a tem^de, or emn a statue. An altar is erected Vespasian 

in the opeu air, and tliere adoration is made to the presiding deity. On this 

spot ^k■;spasian offered a sacrifice,” etc., etc. Let us carefully consider this 

bit of liistory. 

1. As to tiie precise place. The historian tells us that after their sacrifice identified 
Vespasian went to Ciesarea. iN'ow I have already given my reasons for believ- 

ing that the great Roman road down the coast from the north passes round contit. 
the south-eastern end of Carmel. This conclusion I had reached long before I 
thought of its bearing on the point before us. But whether it did or not, 
the road from the interior did certainly follow this route to Ciesarea., and 
Vespasian marciied along it. 2yds would hrmg him directlg heneath this 
MuMimkak. 

2. The place is simply designated as spot.^^ There was no temple, no 
image-only an altar in the open air ; and this was according to the ancient 

of the place. All this is precisely what we should expect at the seat 
of Elijah’s wonderful miracle, and in striking agreement with what we now 
actually find there. There is no temple, and no evidence that there ever was 
one. There is only a spot ” on a natmul platform of naked rock, surrounded 
by a low wall, which, from appearance, may have been there in the days of 
Elijah, or even before. Within this uncovered enclosure is the sacred spot, 
without a mark,— without a title, as Tacitus has it. 

3- It is mentioned by pilgrims in subsequent ages, briefly, according to 
their custom, yet in such a way as to leave no doubt that the site was still 
kept in remembrance. One of tlie statmis” of ancient pilgrimage derived its 
name from it. 

4. It is still well knowm and reverenced by all the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood, Jews, Christians, Moslems, Druses, and Bedawin, and as the site of 
these miracles of Elijah. My guide to it, a Druse, approached it with great 
reverence, and even awe ; and this present veneration of aU sects tallies admir- 
ably with the History of Tacitus. It was then in the hands of heathen priests 
or of corrupt Samaritans, but was so celebrated that pilgrims and worshippers 
of all nations resorted to it. This is natural, and in agreement with even the 
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present customs of this country. Yeiy many shrines of the Moslems^ and 
other races, owe all their sanctity to events recorded only in Biblical history. 
In this particular case it is highly probable that those mingled peojde who 
were transported hither from Assyria, who feared the Lord and served 
Baal,” would immediately appropriate to the uses of their superstitions this 
most celebrated ^^spot.” Their descendants may have held possession of it 
when Yespasian passed this way, and the fame of its oracle induced even him, 
the master of the Roman world, to consult it. 

5. The name Mukhrakah, signifying the place that was burned, or the place 
of burning, is so far confirmatory of the tradition. Such native and signifi- 
cant names do not fasten upon any spot without an adequate reason, and there 
is, in almost every case, some foundation in tnith for them. In this instance 
it is the very name we should expect, and is applied to the spot most likely of 
all to be the true one. 

6. Lastly, there is no other place with opposing claims. It has no rival. 
This is remarkable in a country w'here there are so many conflicting traditions 
in regard to almost every celebrated site. But not only is there nothing to 
contradict its claims or disturb its title, but the closest scrutiny into the his- 
tory, even to the most minute incidents and implications, will corroborate and 
confirm them. Why, therefore, should there be a doubt about the matter ? 
I confess, with hearty good-will, that I am troubled with none. 

Mr. Yan de Yelde, who visited this place in company with Dr. Kalleyj was 
the first in our day, so far as I know, who has published a description of the 
Mukhrakah, and his account is siifliciently accurate. I cannot agree with him, 
however, that the water poured upon the sacrifice was procured from the foun- 
tain he mentions. That fountain was nearly dry when I saw it, nor do I 
think it could hold out through the dry season even of one ordinary summer. 
How, then, could it last through three years and a half of total absence of 
rain? Hor are there any marks of antiquity about it. The water was ob- 
tained, as I suppose, from those permanent sources of the Kishon at the base 
of Carmel which I have before mentioned. It is even .doubtful whether any 
of these, except the great one of Saadieh, could stand such a protracted drought ; 
and the distance even to that is not so great as to create any difficulty. Per- 
haps there might have been water in the marshes eabout Tell Thora, east of 
Tell Kussis. The path from the place of sacrifice brought me to the Kishon 
at this great tell ; and, from the nature of the mountain, the priests must 
have been brought down the same track. They were, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, actually put to death near it ; and, naturally enough, the act ■would 
fasten its name to the tell as the most conspicuous permanent object in the 
neighbom’hood. If Elijah retiumed to the place of sacrifice after the slaughter 
of the priests, his servant ■would have to go but a short distance to obtain an 
extensive view of the sea, both toward Csesarea and also over the plain of 
Acre to the north-west. I suppose that both Elijah and Ahab did return to 
the Mukhrakah— Ahab to partake of the feast prepared and spread some- 



where near at hand, which always formed part of these sacrifices, and Elijah chapter 
to ]>ray fjr rain. This is implied by the' words of the prophet to the king— 

'' Get thee np, eat and drink ; ” and again, Get thee doim^ that the rain stop 
thee not.” 

Tile ]:)est way to reach the 31ukhrakali is to go from Haifa, along the base Way to 
of Carmel, past Tell Harotiiieh, to Tell Kilssis, and then ascend the moim- 
tain by some ruins on a bold swell of Carmel, which my guide said bore the 
naiiie also of Ei 3Iansurah, the same as on the south-eastern end of the moun- 
tain. But irithoiit a guide it is next to impossible to find the spot, so dense 
is the jungle of thorn-bushes on that part of Carmel. I once undertook to 
reach it from the soutli-w'est, got lost, and finally had to procure a guide from 
Idjzirn, and then scramble across frightful gorges and up steep precipices, to 
tlie no small danger and fiitigue of both horse and rider. 

How large a portion of these wonderful actions are we to suppose took place 
on the day of tlie sacrifice I 

The whole of them after the people assembled to the return of the king to 
Jezreel. 

This reminds me of the feat performed by the prophet at the winding up of 
this wonderful drama : The hand of the Lord was upon Elijah, and he girded 
up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel.” This has always 
appeared to me most extraordinary conduct for a man of his age, character, and 
office. 

And yet, when rightly understood, it was beautiful, and full of important Elijah 
instruction. Elijah, as God’s minister, had overwhelmed the king with shame 
and confusion in the presence of his subjects. The natural tendency of this Aiuib. 
would be to lower him in their eyes, and lessen their respect for his authority. 

It was not the intention, however, to weaken the government nor to encourage 
rebellion. The prophet was therefore divinely directed to give a testimony of 
respect and honour to the king as public and striking as from necessity had 
been the opposition and rebuke to his idolatry. The mode of doing honour to 
Aliab by running before his chariot was in accordance with the customs of the 
East, even to this day. I was reminded of this incident more than twenty 
years ago at Jaffa, when 3Iohammed Aly came to that city with a large army to 
quell the rebellion of Palestine. The camp wms on the sand hills south of the 
city, while Mohammed Aly stopped inside the walls. The officers were con- 
stantly going and coming, preceded by runners, who always kept just ahead of 
the horses, no matter how furiously they were ridden; and, in order to run 
with the greater ease, they not only girded their loins” very tightly, but also 
tucked uj) their loose garments under the girdle, lest they should be incom- 
moded by them. Thus, no doubt, did Elijah. The distance from the base of 
Carmel across the plain to J ezreei is not less than twelve miles ; and the race 
was probably accomplished in two hours, in the face of a tremendous storm of 
rain and wind. It was necessary that the hand of the Lord should be upon” 
the prophet, or he would not have been able to achieve it. 
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It is easy to fancy the place of meeting between Elijah and the angry king 
of Israel. The prophet was returning from Sarepta along the common highway 
which led up this wady of Kishon to Alegiddo, and had reached that immediate 
neighbourhood where the permanent fountains of the river begin. There he 
found Obadiali, with part of the beasts,” seeking grass to keep tlieni tilive. 
It is evident that Ahab himseU* was not far oft*. Probably he had gone out on 
that marshy part of the plain near Tell Thorn., hoping also to meet with grass. 
The only other part of this region where grass could be sought at the end of 
such a drought would. ])e down the Wady Jezreel, east of the city, around the 
great fountain now called ’ Ain Jalud. Put the narrative does not countenance 
the idea that Ahab was at such a distance from Carmel. The place of 
meeting was therefore at the south-east end of this mountain, not far from 
Tell Kussis. 

Are w^e to suppose that the drought extended over all this countiy ? 

I think not. Pro])ably only over the kingdom of Israel, on whose account 
it was sent. It, however, involved the plain of Sarepta, but that lies within 
the proper territorial limits of Israel. In order to understand how it was 
possible to keep any part of this kingdom from being absolutely depopulated, 
we may remember, that although all the crops fail even when there is a 
drought of only a few months in spring, and that in a single dry summer all 
the ordinary fountains cease, yet there are others, such as ’ Ain J alud, in the 
valley of Jezreel, and some of the soimces of the Kishon at the base of Carmel, 
which have never been known to dry up entirely. Moreover, there is no 
reason to suppose that the drought extended to Herrnon and Lebanon, and 
hence the great fountains of the Jordan would keep the lakes and the river 
full and strong, and w’^ater could be brought from these sources of supply on 
camels and mules, and by other means of transportation. It is certain, too, 
that a portion of the people would remove to the vicinity of tliese supplies, and 
to more distant neighbourhoods. As to provisions, the Mediterranean was on 
their western border, and corn from Egypt could be brought in any quantity, 
as is still done in seasons of scarcity. By these and other means a remnant 
would be preserved. But we are not to lessen the calamity too much in our 
account of these resources. The wandering of the king in search of gi'ass ; his 
angry salutation to the prophet; the dying destitution of the widow at 
Sarepta, — all show the fearful extent and severity of the famine. And now w^e 
are about to leave this interesting region for one almost a desert. 

It may be deseri, but it is very green and inviting ; and what a beautiful 
brook comes babbling down the wady ! 

If it derived its name, Kusah^ixom the abundance emu on its banks, 
they seem all to have disappeared ; hut here are splendid oleanders in their 
place, and I see that the guide has halted for our noonday rest and lunch 
under a pyramid of these flowery hushes. We shall not he detained long, I 
daresay, in this solitary place. Hassein is evidently uneasy, and looks sus- 
piciously at those horsemen coming do^vn the wady. They are acc£uamtances, 
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lioweTeivI perceive ; aiid, while tliey discuss Arab p we will discuss chapter 

bread and cheese, cMckeii and ham. xxxi . 

As I expected. These men advise ns to be moving, and to keep close 
together until we reach the next village, after w^hich there is no danger ; and 
so we are off. It is w’ell we improved the time, or we might have had a long 
ride nn. an empty stomach. 

These hills are entirely jiaked, and mostly barren, or, rather, uncultivated, 
for I see nothing to prevent their being planted with orchards and vineyards. 

Nothing but insecurity, and the ferocity of the people in this region. As 
we advance, yon perceive that the wady splits into many branches. We take 
this one on tlie west, and our track opens on to beautiful views of Carmel in 
the north. Tliat \dllage about three miles to the rvest of us is called Um 
Ez 7 .eiiiat, and the one soiitli of it Rehanieh. The name of the district is 
Belacl er Rohah, and it includes the south-eastern border of Carmel down to 
Caesarea. As we are taking leave of Carmel, let us Avliile away tlie time spent 
in climldng these tedious hills rvith a fe'w facts and remarks in regard to that 
celebrated mountain. It is steep and lofty only at the noi*tli-wast corner, and Mount 
on that face which overlooks the plains of Acre and Esdraelon. The ascent 
is comparatively easy from the sea, and it sinks down gradually to the south 
into the wooded hills of Samaria and the rich plain of Caesarea. There are, 
however, deep ravines, in some of winch I became entangled on my way from 
Tantiira to the Aluklirakah, and had no small trouble to extricate myself from 
their perplexing sinuosities and abrupt precipices. There is no special 
‘^excellency” in Carmel at present, whatever may be said of Sharon.^ Its 
name, Kerm el^ signifies “ vineyard of God ; ” and we read that Uzziah, who loved 
husbandry, had vine-dressers in Carmel.^ These vineyards have all disappeared, 
and, in lact, so have the forests^ which -were celebrated in ancient song. It is Scripture 
a glorious mountain, however— one to S’weai* by, according to Jeremiah : “ As I 
live, saith the King, whosb name is tlie Lord of hosts, Surely as Tabor is 
among the mountains, and as Camiel hy the sea, so shall he come.”^ Amos Amos, 
lets us know" that in his day the top of it was a famous place to hide in; nor 
has it clianged its character in this respect : “ Though they dig into hell, tlience 
shall my hand take them; though they climb up to heaven, thence will I 
bring them down ; and though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I 
will search and take them out thence.*’^ My experience would not have 
prompted me to place the “top of Carmel” third in such a series of hiding- 
places, but yet I can fully appreciate the comparison. Ascending it from the 
south, w"e followed a wild gorge, through winch ray guide thought w"e could get 
up, and therefore led us on into the m6st frightful chasms, oveiinmg by trees, 
bushes, and dark creepers, until it became absolutely impracticable, and we 
were obliged to find our way back again. And even 'after we reached the 
summit, it was so rough and broken, and the thorn-bushes so thick-set and 
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sharp, that onr clothes were torn and our hands and faces severely lacerated ; 
nor could I see iny guide ten steps ahead of me. It was a noble pasture-field, 
however, and in reference to this characteristic Micah utters this sweet 
prayer : “ Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thy heritage, which dwell 
solitarily in the wmocl in the midst of Carmel.’^ ^ From these and other hints 
we may believe that Carmel ’ivas not very thickly inhabited. There are now 
some ten or eleven small villages on and around it, occupied by Moslems and 
Druses ; and, besides these, I have the names of eight ruins, none of which, 
however, are large or historical. Carmel was a habitation of shepherds,^ and 
it is implied that its pastures were not liable to wither. This may in part be 
occasioned by the heavy de^vs which its great elevation, so near the sea, causes 
to distil nightly upon its thirsty head. I found it quite green and flowery in 
midsummer. Our road now begins to descend toward the south-west, and the 
village to which wm are coming is called Dalia er Rohah, to distinguish it from 
another of the same name on the top of Carmel, settled by Druses from 
Lebanon. 

This is a singular brook wMch we are following dowm the wrndy. Back 
yonder I thought of watering my horse, but, supposing the stream would 
become larger, T omitted it, and here it has vanished altogether, like one of 
Job’s ^ deceitful friends — I mean brooks. 

The phenomena of streams in this country aptly illustrate the character of 
his false friends. In winter, when there is no need of them, they are full, and 
strong, and loud in their bustling professions and promises ; but in the heat of 
summer, when they are wanted, they disappoint your hope. You think your 
fields will be irrigated, and yourself and your flocks refreshed by them, when, 
lol they deal deceitfully and pass aw^ay. Rearly all the streams of this 
country, “what time they wax warm,” thus vanish, go to nothing, and perish. 
Such were Job’s friends. There is another illustration equally pertinent. 
You meet a clear, sparkling brook, and, so long as you follow it among the 
cool mountains, it holds cheerful converse with you by its merry gambols over 
the rocks ; but as soon as you reach the plain, “ where it is hot, ” it begins to 
dwflndle, grow sad and discouraged, and finally fails altogether. Those which 
suggested the comparison of Job probably flowed clown from the high lands of 
Gilead afld Bashan, and came to nothing in the neighbouring desert ; for it is 
added that the “troops of Teman looked, the companies of Sheba waited for 
them, and were confounded because they had hoped.” It was on those high 
mountains only that Job could become familiar with the winter phenomena, 
where the stf earns are “blackish by reason of the icej” for not only are 
Lebanon and Sermon covered with snow in mnter, and the brooks there 
frozen, but the same is true also of the higher parts of the Sauran, and of the 
mountains to the south of it, where Job is supposed to have resided. We 
shall follow this Wady Dalia, called also Shukkah, for an hour at least ; and, 
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owng to some peculiarity in tlie strata, the water repeatedly sinks away and citaptek 
then re-appears lower down. The pastures on either side are extremely rich, 
and, when I passed along it in February, it was all glowing and blushing with 
an infinite number and variety of flowers, sending up incense to the skies, and 
offering their honeyed cups to niillions of bees. I saw here a flower altogether 
new to me ; the stem resembles a strong rank pea, but the florvers hang in 
pendent clusters, like hops. The upper part is a light bronze colour dashed 
with purple, the rest pure white. I could get no name for it. 

We now leave this Wady Balia, and go over the hill southward for half an Sindiany. 
hour to Shhbarin, near tlie head of another valley, which bears the name of 
Sindiany, from a village of that name further down toward Caesarea. Perhaps 
both wady and village are so called from the oah woods with which the whole 
country is clothed. I shall not soon forget the ride on that lovely evening of 
February when I first passed this way. The setting sun glowed and trembled 
among the tree-tops, and, streaming down aslope, filled the valley with trans- 
parent gold and living emerald full up to the brim and running over. It 
seemed like fairy-land, and I no longer questioned the unequalled charms of 
Cessarea and her surroundings. From our present position we can gaze 
through tins glorious vista of oak glades, and along many a solemn aisle, lead- 
ing every way far into the deep forests. I was taken by surprise, having 
anticipated nothing but a barren desert, when I met with rural beauty unsur- 
passed by anything in this country. The scene now is changed; the fields are 
White for the harvest, the flowers have faded and fallen, and the grass is sear 
and dead ; but the same round hills are here, and the grand old oaks, with 
their robes of fadeless green. It never can be less than lovely while they 
remain. But our guide beckons us onward, and uith reason, for there is yet 
another hour to Sindiany, and this neighbourhood has a villanous reputation. 


“'Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. ” 


However, my experience enables me to trust the people of Sindiany, and 
there is a charming camp-ground just north of the village. Take notice of 
this fountain of Shbbarin. We >shall meet it to-morrow where one would 
least expect it. 
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I HATE had a delightful ramble this morning in these grand old forests^ and 
now understand perfectly how Absalom could be caught by the thick branches 
of an oak. The strong arms of these trees spread out so near tlie ground that 
one cannot walk erect beneath them ; and on a frightened mule, such a head 
oi hair as that vain and wicked son polled every year” would certainly be- 
come inextriccTbly entangled. 

Xo doubt ; and it is interesting to know' that the region where that battle 
was fought is still covered with such forests— that wood of Ephraim,” with 
thick oaks, and tangled bushes, and thorny creepei’s grpwdng over rugged rocks, 
and ruinous precipices, down wdiich the rebel army plunged in wild dismay, 
horses and men crushing each other to death in remediless ruin. Thus 20,000 
men perished in that fatal wood, which devoured more people that day than 
the sword devoured.” 1 

The great heap of stones over the pit into which Absalom was thrown wtts 
not raised in honour of the king’s son, but in detestation of the traitor’s 
enormous crime ; and you will find miniature heaps of the same kind and sig- 
nificance all over the country. It is a wide-sju'ead custom for each one as he 
passes the spot where any notorious murderer has been buried, to cast a stone 
upon it. I have often seen this done, and, yielding to the popular indignation, 
have thrown my stone with the rest. I am reminded of all this ])y the conduct 
of my guide, w'lio has actually dismounted to qnt upon this heap, and add his 
pebble to the giwing pile. He says the wTetch wdio lies buried there was a 
notorious robber who infested tjiis road, and committed many cruel murders ; 
and be is using the incident to enforce his admonitions upon us to keep to- 
gether in this part of our ride ; which we will of course conform to as loiw as it 
suits our pmpose. 

Yesterday I thought your description of this valley extravagant, but with- 
draw the criticism this morning. When the early light began to reveal the 
character of the scene around me, the country from north to south w'as buried 
under a dense, low-lying fog, which left the many-shaped hill-tops peering 
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above it like green islets in tlie bosom of a placid lake. T was breathless with 
siirjnise and admiration. When the siin arose, this grey, silvery sea, as if 
startled by some invisible spirit, became agitate(i in an extraordinary nianner, 
and vast pyramids of shining vapour burst up from beneath, sweliing higher 
and higher among the oaks, until it escaped through their thick boughs, and 
vanished away in the clear vault of heaven. All this commotion and gorgeous 
display, I found, was owing to a brisk breeze which came up the valley from 
the sea at Casarea. Acting trom below, and itself turned about by every bend 
and swell of the hills, it swayed and twisted the yielding waves of vapour 
according to its own eccentric will. 

There was something of the kind in February’’ last, and it is indeed singu- 
larly beautiful. Such fogs, however, are quite common on the great plains 
along the coast, as we shall see in the land of the Philistines. But let us 
follow our company down the valley, for we have a busy day, with just enough 
of danger to make it exciting. That village on our left is called .Khubbaizy, the 
Ara];)ic name for the rmlva^ the Hebrew nearly for the fose; and both maivas 
and wild roses adorn this sweet vale. Many other hamlets repose in tlie bosom 
of these glorious woods, but we cannot load our memories with their obscure 
and ignoble names. I)icl you observe that the dew rolled oif our tent this 
morning like rain ? And now the early sunbeams “ sow the earth with pearls 
and diamonds,” as Milton’s muse describes these pendent drops that glitter 
and sparkle from every leaf in the forest and blade in the field. 

If I remember correctly, tliis place on our right bears the ominous name of 
^Aiii Maiety (Bead Fountain); and. the tell east of it is Leila— d, name more 
frequently heard in Arab song than any other. We now turn westward toward 
Caesarea, leaving the main road, 'which keeps on south-ward through the plain 
of Sharon to Lydd and Bamleh. The whole of this region is as fertile as 
beautiful ; but most of it is uncultivated, and all infested -with robbers. When 
at Sindiany last year, I, wanted to send my baggage directly across to Tantura, 
while I came round this way to Ciesarea, and I had to hire a guard sufficiently 
large not merely to protect my muleteers in going, hut also the men them- 
selves in returning. The people could not then venture from village to village 
but in companies and well armed. It is not so bad now, and we shall send 
our tents onto the mills of Zerka, three miles north of Gmsarea, where alone we 
can pass the night in safety. Left to ourselves for the day, with our faithful 
guard to watch for us, we will ramble about ad lihitum among these remains 
of antiquity. 

That large building some two miles to the north-west of us is the kiisr -we 
heard so much about from our friends at Sindiany; and to reach it we must 
pick our way through these hushes and tall reeds, over a country not a little 
infested wuth bottomless mud. Ignorant of these treacherous bogs, on my first : 
visit I struck directly across the plain for the kiisr, and was soon fioimdering 
in unsubstantial mire up to the belly of my horse, and was glad to get safely 
out again on the same side by ■which I entered. Here we are at one of these 


the plains. 
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brookSj sluggish and black as ink, but the bottom is not very distant^ and we 
can easily pass over. 

Where does this stream come from ? There w^as no water in the wady down 
which we have travelled this morning. 

It is the joint contribution of many springs which rise out of this spongy 
plain in all directions, and we shall soon see more of them. Between this and 
the khsr are immense fountains, now called Miamas, the water of which was 
collected in a large pool, and then carried by an aqueduct to Cmsarea. These 
works are of course broken, and we must pass round them on the north in 
order to find a practicable path to the khsr. 

There seem to have been m.any substantial buildings hereabout; and, in- 
deed, we are floundering over the grass-covered ruins of a considerable city. 
The kiisr itself must have been an immense affair, and in a style of architecture 
quite peculiar. 


A B C D E F A, Cavea. 
F D, Palpitum. 

G H, Scene. 

1, Proscenium. 


K, IC, K, Cunei separated scalaj. 
F E D F, Orchestra, 

L, Postscenium. 


The vomitories are beneath the cavea. 

PLAN OP THEATKB. 

A theatre. It was doubtless one of Cassarea’s theatres, and the plan of a Rormn theatre, 
which I brought along for the piupose, 'vvill enable you to comprehend at once 
the details of the edifice. It is semicircular, and chord is a hundred and 
sixty-six feet. The seats are a-ll gone, and the cama much changed, but the 
vomitories and vaults beneath are in good preservation, and are now used for 
stables and gi-anaries by the peasants. This tower on the south-eastern 
corner, and these huts inside, are comparatively modern, and were erected 
probably when the building was turned into a Moslem castle. The prospect 
over the wooded hills of Samaria and the far-spreading plain of Sharon is very 
beautiful, and hither flocked the laughter-loving Greeks of Cassareato enjoy 
the excitement of theatrical games and the pleasm'es of the open country at the 
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same time. Tlie topography of the place is decidedly interesting. Directly criArTER 
north of the kilsr terminate the last spurs of Carmel in a bold promontory 
called Khushm eii Nazur, South of it is the great marsh Ez Zoar, fading 
out into the sandy downs and brushy slopes of the tipper Sharon. The mined 
villages of Em el ’Aluk and Miiallukah (both names suggestiveof the ^4mrse- 
leech,” wdiich greatly abounds in this marsh of Zoar) appear on the northern 
ridge; and Bureikieh, three miles distant in the same direction, is inhabited 
by the peasants wdio cultivate the land around these fountains of Bfiamas. 

The fountain near Subbarin, which I pointed out to you yesterday, was in 
former times led down by Bureikieh to the kusr, w-here it was associated with 
the stream from Miamas, and the two united were carried along the perpen- 
dicular base of Mount Khuslim, across the swamp of Zoar, to the shore, and 
thence southw^ard to the city. This was a remarkable -work, and most of it is 
still quite perfect. Our road is now upon, or rather, within this aqueduct 
until w^e get over the various brooks which, passing beneath it, are lost in the 
general marsh. 

This is, indeedj a narrow and somewhat nermiis pathway, especially as 
one sees on either side of him bogs of bottomless mud. 

There is some danger, no doubt, but with nerves sufficiently steady we An aque- 
might follow on the top of this double aqueduct quite to the western side of 
the marsh ; for, if I remember aright, there is not a broken arch in the entire 
line. I, how'ever, have no fancy for such hi^h w’ays, and the ground south of 
it is here sufficiently solid to justify the attempt to reach the sandy plain be- 
yond. Safely through 1 Look back now at the long file of arches on columns 
which span the entire width of the Zoar. But the difficulties of our position 
are not yet ended. Here is a veiy suspicious-looking stream soahing its way 
through tall reeds and flags, and beyond it is a second and a third, all pouring 
their blackish w^ater into the marsh. The largest of these brooks, called 
Sliukeidk and Shukkaiik, is said to rise in Wady Sufs^fy, about two hours to 
the south-east. Ail these streams run northward into the swamp, and not 
to the sea, in consequence of that low rocky ridge which extends parallel to 
the coast and about half a mile from it. This formation is the same fossili- 
ferous Bandy limestone as that out of which nearly all the cities on the sea- 
board are built ; and it has been hewn and cut up by quarriers in the most 
extraordinary manner ; indeed the cuttings and quarrying are more extensive 
than those of any other city on this coast. I once spent several hours search- 
ing among them for inscriptions, but found none ; and the only important 
discovery was, that such enormous quarryings were never made by the short- 
lived city of Cmsarea, and that this was merely the Homan name for a more 
ancient city. I had read this before, but I was convinced that the origina) 
name could not have been Stmtds Toicer, for that w’as Latin, and these qiiar- An 
ries were opened long before they ever appeared in Syria. This primitive 
city, I suppose, was tb.e frontier town in this direction of the Plioenicians, ami I 
leave to the lovers of antiquarian research tbe discovery of its name and history. 
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And there lie the ruins of all your three cities together, directly in front of 
us. What could have induced Herod to select this place for a harbouiyas 
it is an open coast, without projecting headland or protection of any kind ? 

The rich country back of it to Samaria and Kablus probably furnishes the 
explanation. It is also in the centre of a long reach of coast entirely desti- 
tute of harbours, and this offers another reason; and, moreover, it is not 
quite true that there is no natural protection to serve as the basis for an arti- 
ficial harbour. Several ledges of rock run out into the sea from the shore, and 
the king took advantage of two, between which the water was deepest, and 
there constructed great moles, enclosing a space larger than the Pircetis. 
Josephus says so, not 1. It never could have been sufficiently long to protect 
a single first-class Boston clipper. 

Caesarea has always been invested with a peculiar interest to my mind, 
not so much for its own eventful history, nor because it was tbe capital of 
Palestine, but chiefly on account of its honourable and most important con- 
nection with the Apostolic Church. It wvas here that the good Cornelms 
fasted, prayed, and gave alms, wffiich came up before Cod as a memorial, 
until an angel of the Lord appeared, and directed him to ^Csend unto Joppa 
for Simon, wffiose surname is Peter,” There another vision revealed to that 
apostle the great fact that God is no rcvspecter of persons ; but that in 
every nation he that feareth him, and w^orketh righteousness, is accepted 
with hini; ”^ and thereby prepared this bearer of the ^^ keys of the kingdom 
of heaven” to unlock the door to the Gentile wwid. Here the ^Sapostle 
of the circumcision” first learned that he must not call any man common 
or unclean;”^ hereilie Holy Ghost was first granted to the heathen ; and 
Aere took place the first Gentile baptism. Certainly we Gentiles have abun 
dant reason to cherish the memory of Caesarea. Paul, the apostle of the 
Gentiles and greatest of foreign missionaries, often visited it, and was here 
held prisoner for two whole years. Standing in chains where some of these 
ruins now lie, he made his noble speeches before Felix, and Festus and 
Bnisilla, Agrippa and Bernice, characters somewhat famous, and most of them 
not a little infamous in their day. Eusebius the historian wm born and lived 
in Caesarea, and here Origen studied and wrote commentaries. But w^e need 
not prolong the list of her honours. They do but exaggerate here present 
utter desolation. 

These ruins remain precisely as they were twenty-five years ago, upon my 
first visit. The area enclosed by the wall extends along the shore about the 
fourth of a mile, and is some foi-ty rods wide from east to w^est. The w'ali was 
built of small but w^ell-cut stones, was strengthened by sixteen square towers, 
and protected by a broad ditch; but still it could not have been a place of 
much strength, nor is it celebrated for any great militai 7 events. We are not 
to suppose that its vast population, stated as high as 200,000, w^as confined 
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within these narrow limits. On the contrary, there are abundant traces of cHAwrER 
suburbs scattered all over the plain, and the enclosed area was little more than _ * 
the acropolis of the city. The harbour was at the south-west corner of tins 
dta(M, aiid we can trace its whok extent hy the existing remains. 
them, and tiien turn to J ose})hus,^- and see if you can discover any resemblance, 

Beyond all doubt, much of that description is magniloquent Josephian hyper- 
bole. Who can ixaad of the two hundred feet broad, built of ^s^^^ 

than fifty feet long, eighteen wide, and nine deep, without a smile I W bY? 
the whole harbour enclosed by it is not much broader. But it is useless to 



MOLE OF TEE HARBOTJB OF C^SAKEA. 


criticise this extraordinary piece of exaggeration ; I cannot refrain, however, 
frora remarking that the historian must have forgotten that there is no appre- 
ciable at the head of the Mediterranean, when he says, “ The sea itself, 
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upon the flux of the tide from without, came into the city and washed it all 
clean 1 ” There is enough here, however, besides the name, to convince us 
that the historian is actually speaking of this place, though the exaggeration 
is so egregious that one seems to be walking in his sleep. It was doubtless 
this south-western mole which Herod named Procymatia—“ wave-breaker.” 
Where exactly the Tower of Drusus stood, I am at a loss to decide. 

In one respect, these remains of the first century of our era are extremely 
interesting and important. They present the best criterion by wliicli to judge 
architecturally of other ruins, and show conclusively that many of them are 
far more ancient. A moment’s examination will also prove that Herod built 
with materials furnished to his hands by rums of a city older, and, I believe, 
much more magnificent than his own. This immense number of granite 
columns built into his moles speaks of an antecedent and wealthy metropolis, 
with splendid temples, which had been overthrown long before Herod began 
his work. Hor do I believe that Strato’s Tower (as the place was then called, 
and which he changed to Cmsarea) was the original name. That is of foreign 
derivation, given by the Romans, while these columns and other relics speak 
of Greek or Phoenician times and architects. Josephus says that Herod built 
a temple on this southern mole, and a splendid theatre near the harboiu* ; and 
without the city, on the south side, an amphitheatre capable of holding a vast 
multitude of people. All have disappeared. These tall buttresses, which 
make the most show of any part of the present ruins, evidently belonged to a 
Christian church, possibly of Crusader times. Caesarea has the misfortune to 
be inseparably associated with the incipient causes and first outbreaks of that 
dreadful war in which Jerusalem, the Temple, and the Jewish nation were 
destroyed. Herod, by erecting heathen temples and theatres, and placing 
idol statues in the city, greatly displeased the Jews, and the disputes between 
them and their idolatrous fellow-citizens finally became so bitter and ex- 
asperated that they rushed blindly into open revolt. One of the first acts of 
the bloody tragedy was the massacre of 20,000 Jews in tliis city by the Greeks, 
The whole Jewish nation then flew to arms, and ceased to fight only when 
they ceased to be a people. 

How comes it that Caesarea has for many ages been utterly deserted ? It is 
the only considerable city on the coast that has been thus absolutely forsaken. 

Several things have consphed to work out this result. The mole being 
overtliromi, the harbour became utterly unsafe. Hot a single ship could 
ride securely in it. This destroyed her commerce. The aqueducts broken, 
there was no longer an adequate supply of water ; and this gone, the sur- 
rounding country relapsed into its natmal state of a barren desert, and the 
sand, constantly accumulating from the sea, buried up every green thing. 
Thus solitary in itself, it early became infested -with robbers, so that no one 
could live here in safety ; and thus it continues to this hour ; nor is there 
much reason to hope that it will again become an imjwrtant city, for it has 
not a single natural advantage. 
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But it is time to seek our tent at Towahin ez Zerka, an hour to the north- chapter | 

east of us. Let us follow the line of these lofty canals— two in one— by which ; 

we shall obtain a better idea of the ancient suburbs, and likewise observe the 
great size of the aqueducts, which were carried along parallel to the shore 
for about t^vo miles. They served as a defence against the sands of the sea, 
and the whole space on the east of them seems to have been occupied with 
buildings. We can see into the covered canals in many places ; and the canals. | 

stories of the natives, that a man could pass inside of them on horseback from 
the city to the mills of Zerka, do not seem to be incredible fables. They are j 

ill such presenmtion that it would not cost a large sum to clear them of the ^ 

sand, and again bring the ivater to the harbour. It is not true, however, as 
some traveliem assert, that ships frequently put in here to obtain water from 
these aqueducts, for they hare been broken for many centuries. Boats often ; 

call in summer to load with stones from the ruins, and much of the recent \ 

building in Jafla and Acre is constructed out of them. I once sj^enta day : ; 

here while my boat was thus being freighted for Jaffa; and this is the only 

carried on with this ancient capital of Palestine. Shepherds, wiio I 

water tlieh flocks from the 'well near the southern gate, \isit it by day, and [ 

robbers by night lie in wait to plunder any unprotected traveller ivho may J 

chance to pass, — ^\vhich, ho-wever, is of rare occurrence. Comparatively few I 

now follow this desolate coast, and none ventime alone if they can in any way I 

' \ avoid it, ' I 

Here are the mills ; and, by the advice of the miller, I daresay our tent is Mills. f 

pitched in a ver}^ good position for defence. There is no disguising the fact , 

that we must pass the night surrounded by robbers, and for once it will be [ 

necessary to keep a strict guard. We have time enough before sunset to ? 

examine this extraordinary locality. It appears that the Eiver Zerka, whose ‘ 

various branches "we crossed in the morning, had here broken through the | 

low, rocky ridge wdiich runs parallel to the shore, and in some remote age I 

this opening "was shut up by this powerful wall, thus raising the water twenty- . 

five feet high. This wall is tw*o hundred and thirty paces long and t’wenty ' 

j feet thick, and the road still passes along its top— the grandest milhdam I 1 

have ever seen. The water falls directly from the top on the wheels below. i 

j There are some eight or ten mills now in motion, and many are in ruins, and | 

1 at least tw'enty might be ranged side by side below the wall. It is this dam j 

I that causes the marsh of Zoar, the whole of ■which would be effectually drained i 

! by simply breaking it down, and manyi thousand acres of the richest land 

W'Ould thus be regained to cultivation. 

j. This Zerka is undoubtedly the Crocodile 'River of the ancients, and you will TiieZerkn, 

be surprised to hear that there are now living crocodiles in the marsh at our 
side : but such is the fact. These m illers say they have seen them often ; and the croco- 
government agent, a respectable Christian, assures me that they recently 
; killed one eighteen spans long, and as thick as his body. I suspect that, 

long ages ago, some Egyptians, accustomed to worship this ugly creature, 

I ■ ■■ " . ... i 

i-' ' ' . " ' I 
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settled tee, and brought their gods with them. Once here, they would not 
easily be exterminated ; for no better place could be desired by them than 
this vast jungle and impracticable swamp. I wms delighted, on my first visit, 
many years since, to find these creatures still on hand to confirm the assertions 
of Greek and Roman geographers. The historians of the Crusades speak 
of this marsh, which they call a lake, and also say that there w^ere crocodiles 
in it in their day. If the locality would admit, I should identify this Zerka 
wdth the Shihor-libnath of Joshua xix. 26, for Shihor is one of the names of 
the Nile,* the very home of the crocodile ; but the river in question was given 
to Asher, and is probably the Naaman (the Relus of ancient geographers), 
and the marshes at its source are as suitable for this ugly beast as these of 
Zoar. 

By taking the interior route on the east and south of Carmel, we have 
missed a long stretch of the coast. Is there anything of interest on the shore 
from Haifa to Osesarea ? 

The best answer is to pass it in review ; and it is about as profitable, and far 
more pleasant to traverse this nine hours in imagination than to ride them on 
horseback. By Tvay of introduction, listen to some remarks on the general 
character of the Syrian sea-board. From Carmel and northward there are 
numerous headlands, with bays on the north of them more or less deep, by 
which the line of the coast falls back to the east, as it were, by successive 
steps. Carmel itself, with the Bay of Acre, is not only the first, but one of the 
most striking. North of Acre is the Ladder of Tyre, which consists of three 
such capes^ — el Musheirifeh, en Nakurah, and el BiiyS.d. Between Tyre and 
Sidon is the low headland of Sarafend, and from Sidon to Beirut are three 
rocky FahUmhs^ with the retreating coves of Rumeileh, Neby Yunus, and 
Damur. Then comes the projecting cape Ras Beirut, with its Bay of St. 
George failing back to the deeper cove of J an. The next salient point is 
the Theoprosopon of the ancients, north of Butrfin; beyond which, by succes- 
si\’e steps, at Cape Eiifeh and the mina of Tripoli, the coast enters far east- 
w'ard into the plain of Akkar. With lesser indentations at Ruad and 
Baiinas, we come to the long, low promontory of Ladakiyeh. Finally, 
stretching across the open sea at the so-called Bay of Antioch, we pass Has 
el Khanzir, and enter the Bay of Scandaroon. Such is the configuration of 
the northern half of this coast; but from Carmel southward it runs in a 
direct line a little west of south, in long unvaried reaches^ far as the eye can 
see, and further too, past Athleet, past Tantura, Caesarea, Jaffa, Askelon, 
Gaza, and quite on round to Egypt. 

After this rapid survey, we will begin again at the point of Carmel- It is 
three honrs thence to Athleet, with no important villages or ruins intervening. 
Athleet, however, presents the greatest historic aiid architectural piizzle found 
at the head of this sea. I cannot identify it with any ancient site whatever. 
Neither tlm Bible, nor Josephus, nor any profane historian or geographer 
mentions it, nor does its name appear in the old itineraries ; and yet the 
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femaiiis of anticiiiity at it are more numerousj more striking, and in better chaptjsr 
preseiTation tlian at any other city of Plicenicia. The exterior wall, built of 
great stones, and protected by a ditch, cut through the solid rock where 
necessary, enclosed a large quadrangular space reaching quite across the head- 
land on which the city stood. Most of zf^zawali has been carried away to 
build those of Acre during the long centuries of the past. The acropolis was 
at the extremity of the cape, cut off from the outer city by a wall prodigiously 
strong, whose heavy stones are bevelled after the purest Phoenician style. 

Large sections of it remain entire, and just as they were first put up. There 
is' m patch-work, no broken columns or other fragments, as in the oldest 
Greek and Roman structures in Syria. It is pure, iinmixed Phoenician. 

Just within this wall stands a portion of a gigantic building, whose character interior 
it is difficult to comprehend. It was erected on vmdts of very great strength, 
and the fragment of the east wall towers up at least eighty feet high. There 
it stands in its loneliness, unbroken by a hundred earthquakes, the first object 
that strikes the eye of the traveller either up or down the coast. Near the 
top, on the interior, so high that it strains the neck to look at them, are the 
flying buttresses (finished oft' below mth the heads of men and beasts) from 
which sprung the arches of the great dome. It must have been superb — 
sublime. Now, who erected this magnificent temple, and when ? The only 
history we have of Athleet begins with the Crusaders, who call it Castelluin 
Peregrinorum (Pilgrims’ Castle), because they used to land there when Acre 
was in the hands of the Saracens. But they built none of these edifices. 

There are also other remarkable indications of extreme antiquity about Ath- 
leet. This low, rooky ridge on which we are encamped, and wdiich occasions 
this marsh of Zoar, begins a little to the north of Athleet, and in front of the 
city it rises to a considerable elevation, and is there cut up in a singular 
manner by old quarries. Directly east of the city, a broad road was liewn 
through the ridge, which is still the common highway for the surrounding 
country, and well-worn tracks of chariot-wheels are still to be seen along this 
remarkable passage. Mr. Yande Yelde supposes that these were for 

cars, and makes some further on the subject, which must have 

required a good deal of nerve to pen and publish. 

Now the question returns, What is Athleet, either by this or any other Mystery 
name ? I have no answer. The Hebrew ■writers may have had no occasion of Athiect. 
to mention it, because that part of the coast was not in their possession. The 
Roman and Greek writers and travellers generally passed round on the east 
of Cjesarea, as I believe, and did not visit it. Strabo says, After Acre is the 
Tower of Strato, having a station for ships. Between them is Mount Carmel, 
and names of cities, but nothing besides ; the City of Sycamenon, Biicolon, 
and the City of Crocodiles.” The ruins of this last town are here at the mouth 
of this River Zerka, This silence of Strabo with regard to both Athleet and 
Dor favours the idea that the Roman road passed on the east of Carmel. 
Sycamenon is probably Caimon. The Bible repeatedly mentions Tantura 
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PART and her towns by the name of Bor; and Athleet may have been one of her 
“towns,” though it was immensely superior to Bor. But enough about 
Athleet, except that her people are great villains ; and so are those of Et Tireh 
at the foot of Carmel, north-east of it. En Hand, on the brow of the mountain^ 
may possibly mark the site of En Haddah, given to Issachar. It is nearly 
three hours from Athleet to Tantura, and the two villages, Kefr Lam and 
Sarafend, both apparently ancient, are between them. Further inland are 
Yebla and ’Ain Cazzal. The name Yebla resembles Ibleam, which was 
assigned to Manasseh, though belonging to the lot of Issachar. 

TantOra, Tantura merits very little attention. It is a sad and sickly hamlet of 
wretched huts, on a naked sea-beach, with a marshy flat between it and the 
base of the eastern hills. The sheikh’s palace and the public menzM for 
travellers are the only respectable houses. Bor never could have been a large 
city, for there are no remains. The artificial tell, with a fragment of the 
Icmr standing like a column upon it, was probably the most ancient site. In 
front of the present village are five small islets, by the aid of which an 
artificial harbour could easily be constructed, the entrance to w^hich would be 
by the inlet at the foot of the kusr ; and should “ Bor and her to'^vns ” ever 
rise again into wealth and importance, such a harbour mil assuredly be made. 

Tiie Muf- Twenty minutes south of Tantura, a considerable stream, called Mufj fir, 

jiir. enters the sea. It descends from Belad er Koha, and is probably the same as 
Wady Balia. The beach is thickly strevn with pretty shells, and the sand is 
solid enough to make the ride along the rippling surf deiightfiii. It is two 
hours to the mouth of the River Zerka, where are the remains of the old 
City of Crocodiles; and thus we have reached our camp-ground, and the 
hour when we^ied travellers seek repose. 
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may we be ever ready to meet him with analogous welcome and superior joy. 
Let us even now listen to the many voices around us calling to prayer. 0 
come, let us worship and bow down ; let us kneel before the Lord our maker ; 
fpr he is our Grod, and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
liand.”^ 

We have done well to commence our ride with the dawn, for it is the longest, 
and will be the most fatiguing which we have yet accomplished. “ He who 
goes not to bed will be early up,” says an Oriental proverb ; and so it has been 
with me. I can never sleep in such a place as this, and therefore merely 
wrapped my cloak about me and sat down patiently to watch our boastful 
guard; for I never yet found them faithful through a whole night. Talking, 
smoking, and joking, they managed to stave olf sleep until one o’clock, and 
then all except Hammud gave up the effort. He held on for nearly another 
hour, humming to himself more and more drowsily, till finally his head sub- 
sided on his chest, and his song into a gurgling snore. Poor fellow ! let him 
sleep and dream of home. 

Lifting his gun quietly from his knee, I walked out on this ancient cause- 
way, and set myself to count the stars, and listen to the sounds that startle 
the dull ear of night. I deemed myself familiar with every noise and note that 
mark the transit .of those leaden hours : the surf’s low murmur dying out on 
the shore — the sobbing of the winds among the trees and rocks-~the monoto- 
nous response of the night-hawk to his mate— the muffled flutter of the circling 
bat — the howl of the wmlf—the jackal’s w^^il — the bark of the fox — and the 
ban-dog’s cross bay from the distant fold. To these and such as these I have 
listened with the listening stars a thousand times, and again last night. But 
there was something additional to render my solitary watch upon this old dam 
strange, and doubtful, and expectant. Above the clattering of. mill- stones 
and the rush of water-wheels there came, every now and then, a loud splash 
and hollow roar never heard by me before. Lid they come from the slimy 
crocodiles which crawl through this hideous sw\amp in search of prey '? The 
idea made me nervous. Ere long, ho^wever, my musings wandered off to more 
interesting themes. I recalled the day and night I spent among Cmsarea’s 
broken walls and prostrate columns more than twenty years ago. Eresh from 
scenes of war, and earthquake, and sickness, and death in Jerusalem, I then 
felt a mysterious sympathy with these sad and forsaken ruins. Cmsarea is, in 
some respects, the most interesting site on the eartli to the missionaiy. Here 
the Holy Ghost was first poured out upon Gentiles as upon the Jews, and thus 
the middle wall of partition broken down. Erom this spot the glad tidings 
set forth to run among the nations north, and south, and east, and ■west — 
ivest, far west— and, after eighteen centuries, from that Hew World, w^estward, 
far beyond the dream of prophet or apostle, returns the herald of tliat gospel to 
mingle his tears with the dust and ashes of this cradle of the Gentile Church- 
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How wciiderfiil the ways of Xh 3 (i I In this place the greatest missionary tiiat chapter 
ever lived was shut up in prison two whole years, and at a most critical time 
ill the history of the Church, when his presence and preaching seemed in- 
dispensable. One cannot help feeling that Paul made a mistake when he Paul, 
came here from Acre en route to Jerusalem. He should have listened to 
Philip’s four prophetic daughters, and to Agabus, who took Paul’s girdle and 
bound his own hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall 
tlie Jews at Jeriisalein bind the man that owneth this girdle.” ^ But thedion- 
hearted apostle could not be persuaded. ‘^What mean ye,” saith he, ^^to 
weep and to break my heart ? for I am ready not only to be bound, but to die 
at J erasalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” And speedily and right nobly 
; did he redeem his pledge. 

Having escaped terrific mobs and horrible conspiracies at Jerusalem, he was i-us cap- 
; - brought back to this place in chains, and here held ]3risoner by Felix, that 
corrupt and tyrannical governor. How often he must have dragged his chain 
i to the top of the castle during those two long years, and gazed on the green 

I hills of Palestine, and out upon the blue sea over which he had sailed many 

I times on messages of mercy to heathen nations along its distant shores. One 

I longs to know something of the rausings and occupations of that wonderful 

man during the tedium of those many months. But inspiration is silent, and 
. even tradition fails us. The supposition that he superintended the writing of 

*' Luke’s Gospel is a mere guess, with.no historic basis. 

f Here we are again within Cavsarea’s prostrate walls. Doubtless some of 

these mounds of rubbish mark the exact site of Paul’s prison, and from this 
sandy margin of the harbour he stepped on board that ship of Adramyttium 
in which he sailed for Italy to prosecute his appeal before Gmsar.^ Bepeatedly 
have I passed over these same seas, and folloTved the apostle step by step in 
that tedious and unfortunate voyage. They evidently had a pleasant run to 
Sidon, where they touched the next day, and Paul wms allnwed to go on shore 
and refresh himself among his friends. The wind must have then hauled 
round to the west, for the ship could not pursue the direct course to Italy 
south of Cyprus, but ran north between the island and the Syrian coast, and 
then west over the Sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia ; working westward in the 
teeth of the wind, it "was a tedious and dangerous passage. But we may not 
: follow that celebrated voyage any further at present, nor longer linger here at 

i Ca'sarea ; so take your last look at these remains of the city, and harbour, and 

ji sandy suburbs, and let us hasten after our luggage, now far ahead of us. 

i ■ In passing through from Caesarea to J affa, we do but follow the example of Road to 

I ancient geographers and itineraries. They stretch their lines from the one 

to the other, as though there were nothing woi*th attention in the twelve in- 
tervening hours. Horwere they much mistaken, for there is, perhaps, no I’ a 

ride of so many miles in any other part of Palestine more solitary and barren H 


i Acts xxi. 8-11. 


2 Acts xxvii % 
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of historic interest. Strabo sa.ys, “ After Strato’s Tower there is a great wood, 
and then Joppa.” The Homan road was evidently carried east of these sandy 
dowms which lie along the shore, both to avoid them and also to find suitable 
places to throw their bridges over the rivers which enter the sea. Following 
that route, we should first pass through a dreaiy wood of dwarfish pines and 
entangled bushes, and then down the long plain of Sharon direct to Lydd, the 
Diospolis of the ancients. But, as this would be much longer, we shall keep 
to the coast, although the sand is deep and heavy. 

Before taking leave of this interesting site, let us examine these traces of 
a city on the south of it, whose remains appear to be much older than those of 
CcPsarea. Those inlets along the rocky shore, I suppose, were the harbour of 
that primitive city which was called Strato’s Tower before and at the time of 
Herod; but this could scarcely have been its original name. It was somewhere 
in this ’^dcinity, south of the city and near the sea, that Plerod built his great 
amphitheatre, and these half-bmied foundations may have belonged to that 
vast edifice. 

We have now taken leave of Phoenicia and entered the territory of the 
Philistines. These people came from Egypt, and we shall see, as we go south, 
that even the present inhabitants approach more and more closely to the 
Egyptian type, in physiognomy, in costume, language, mamiers, and customs. 
Dr. Kitto has a long and laboured article to prove that they were the “ shep- 
herd kings” expelled from Egypt. Others more competent must decide 
whether or not he makes good his hyi3othesis, but the mere supposition adds 
fresh interest to this people and to the country which they occupied. 

What are these high telU ahead of us, overhanging the sea '? 

They are one hour from Caesarea, and are caUed Abu Zablir. The encroach- 
ment of the sea has worn them half away, hut on the top of this first one are 
some half dozen very large columns of bluish marble, which must have formed 
part of a temple, or possibly of a mausoleum. The spot is stiU used as a 
burying-groimd by some of the Arab tribes in this region. It commands a 
noble view of the sea westward, and of Strabo’s “ ingens sylva” in the interior. 
This wilderness is covered by shifting sand, wiiich has overflowed the country, 
and whose presence is easily explained. The rock of the shore is a loose 
friable sandstone, constantly washed to pieces by the waves, and driven in- 
ward by the west winds. This holds good along the entire coast wherever 
loose sand encumbers the plain, but here it is unusually abundant and trouble- 
some ; and we shah have high hiUs of it on our left, and this soft beach to 
wade through for two full hours yet, therefore let us he patient, and plod 
steadily onward. 

There is always something to amuse and instruct in this country Look at 
those clouds, which hang like a heavy pall of sackcloth over the sea along the 
western horizon. From them, on such windy days as these, are formed water- 
spouts, and I have aheady noticed several incipient “spouts” lengthening 
downward from their lower edge. These remarkable phenomena occur most 
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frequeiitly lB spring, but I have also seen them in autumn. They are not chapter 
accompanied with much rain, and between the dark stratum above and the 



WATER-SPOUT. 


sea, the sky is clear and bright. Here and there fragments of black vapour, Water- 
shaped like long funnels, are drawn down from the clouds toward the sea, and 
are seen to be in violent agitation, whirling round on themselves as they are 
driven along by the wind. Directly beneath them the surface of the sea is 
also in commotion by a whirlwind, which travels onward in concert with the 
spout above. I have often seen the two actually unite in mid air and rush 
toward the mountains, writhing, and twisting, and bending like a huge ser- 
pent with its head in the clouds and its tail on the deep. 

They make a loud noise, of course, and appear very frightful. ‘^ Deepcalleth Noise of 
unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts ; all thy waves and thy billows are 
gone over me,” said David, when his soul was cast down within Mm.^ But, meetmj?. 
though formidable in appearance, they do very little injury. I have never 
heard of more than one instance in which they proved destructive even to 
boats, though the sailors are extremely afraid of them. As soon as they 
approach the shore they dissolve and disappear. 


1 Ps. xlij. 7, 
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I'liat kind of water-spout which bursts on the mountains, nenerallv in 
dry montns of summer, does immense mischief. In a few minutes the wadies 
along Its track are swollen into furious rivers, which sweep away grain olives 
raisms, aM every other produce of the farmer. I have frequently known them’ 
to carry off and drown flocks of sheep and goats, and even cows, horses and 
their owners also. ^ ^ 

This is one ofthose days when the sea is just sufiiciently disturbed to set 

flying-fish m motion; and I have already seen several flocks of them 
frightened out (rf their proper element to try their glossy wings in the air. 

hey aie generally supposed to do this to escape some ravenous fish that is 
pmsumg them but there are no voracious dolphins in this sea, and they often 
start up m shoals before Arab boats. Their flight is always short, spasmodic, 
a lu painful ; and when their weh-mngs become dry, they instantly collapse 
and the poor little aeronaut drops into the water like a stone. I have had 
tliM repeatedly fall into my boat when attempting to sail over it. 

‘^®solation ! Not a house, not a trace of in- 


Zabllra. 


, i J.WU Or IIUUSC^ IlOt a iraCC 01 111- 

habitants, not even shepherds, seen eveiywhere else, appear to relieve the dull 
teareaf ^ Peter came along from Joppa to 

The coast itself was doubtless what it is now, but the road could not 
h, He been so utterly deserted. Ciesarea was then a great oanital and a 

wftb nTrr‘1 t’'’® now solitary track wm crowded 

ambitibf hastemng to the grand centre of business, pleasure, and 

Did Paul trayel this route to and from Jerusalem ? 

Isuppose not. As I said before, the Eoman road, even to Joppa, went in- 

highway which came 

down by Smdiany, and continued along the plain southward to lydd, Ramleh 

A tew^mX f the desert toward the Red Sea at Akabah! 
A few miles further down, a branch went off to the south-east through the 
™tains to Jenisalem ; and we know that Paul was brought down that way 

imteS f always pursued 

knoiS^^ ’ ®aba, is now well 

Here we come to what is called Minet Zabfir, or Harbour of Zabffra ■ and 

rrtfty of bSntt’'*'' ^ indicated by the 

quantity of broken pottery scattered over the surface. This is an iiMihlP 

et^°!r iiere, however 

eveiy stone hM been earned away, or has dissolyed to sand and dust The 

Riyer Abu Zabfira enters the sea a short distance ahead of us, ^,7 this hS 
been a remarkably dry season, we can doubtless cross on the bih tST 

^ “ •” »“• “ •!■’= »t.nt 

esesand hills, and finally got across with great difficulty. It is cele- 
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, brated for ciiiicksands, and bottomless mud; and' it was- partly to avoid such 
im|}ractieal}le rivers, that .tlie'Bomans carried their highways down the intei-ior ; 
dor it' was their systemAiever to., make a; road wdiere they coi.ild not construct 
■bridges. ' I have 'an idea that this Abu 2abura is ■the Eiver Kaiiah,. which 
.formed the south“We,sterri 'border between Ephraim and Manasseh. , 'The 
countiy on the north of it belonged to Manasseh, that on the south to 
Ephraim.^ Dr. EoMnson, however, thinks he has identified this river with a 
' wady now^ ca, lied Kanali, west of Kablus, which, he says, turns sontlMvest, 
joins the Aiijeh, and so enters the sea near Jafia.’^ But I can scarcely believe 
that the lot of Manasseh reached so far south. The text in Joshua intimates 
that the border followed the River Kanali to the sea ; which it may have done 
if this Abu Zabura is it, but not if the River Kanah became swallowed up in 
the ’Aujeli. The Doctor may possibly have been misled in regard to the final 
direction of his Wady Kanah, for nothing is more eccentric tliaii tlie course of 
the streams after tiiey enter tliese plains. Kitto makes the river of xirstif, 
wliich enters the sea between Em Khaiid and El Haram, to be the Kanah of 
the Bible ; and this is certainly fiir more probable than that the Aujeh is, but 
even this seems to carry the border of Manasseh too far south. 

We must alkov oiir horses to drink at the ford, for it is a long stretch to the solitude 
Uext brook. Here is a shepherd with some cattle, to relieve this utter solitude, tiie dia- 
Hammud exclaimed, when he saw this wild Arab shepherd, El hmuiu4illali 
60'w4^i~Thank God, we have seen a man 1 ^ He may be thankful, 
also, that the Bedawy is one and that we are many, for every denizen of tliese 
wild domis is a robber by profession. 

These clifis, below which w^e have been trailing our slow and w^eary march Geology of 
since crossing the Zabura, are very siiigular geological specimens— absolutely 
perpendicular— composed of very thin strata, piled up like dog-eared pnszfe- 
hoard in a bookbindery — not horizontal, but crumpled, twisted, and bulging 
out in all possible angles and shapes. 

Yes, and the same extraordinary formation continues almost to Jafia. This 
long line of clifis is called Durb el Kheit — road of a chord — ^probably because 
they stretch in a straight line for so many miles. But our horses are becom- 
ing quite exhausted with this deep sand; let us, therefore, strike out into the 
country, and pass over these sand hills to a village called Em KhMid, forty- 
five minutes to the south-east of us. There has been a fight there tliis week 
])etween the villagers and the Arabs, as I was told at the mills last night ; but 
we are a strong party, and they 'will not venture to molest us. There we shall 
find w^ater, take our lunch, and refresh our weary horses. 

What sort of birds are these which make such a noise among the trees and Field 

bushes? sparrows. 

They are field sparrow^s, and this is the largest congregation of them I have 
ever seen. The trees and even the shrubs are stuffed full of their nests; and 
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PART these hawks, which are soaring about seeking for prey, cause all this 

alarm and hubbub among the sparrows. You remember we saw something 

like this on the Hdleh, only the birds are ten times more numerous licre ; 
in fact, they seem to be without number. They live upon the wild oats which 
Splendid cover these sand hills as if they had been sown by man. How we have gained 

view. the summit, see what a splendid prospect opens upon the eye. The great plain 

of Sharon stretches southward quite beyond the range of vision, while the 
mountains of Manasseh and Ephraim, crowded with villages, picturesquely 
perched upon their many-shaped declivities, bound the horizon in that direc- 
tion. Below us, to the south-east, is Em Khdlid, and most welcome to man 
and beast, for we have been riding five hours, and at a rapid pace. 

Twenty-three years ago I arrived at this village from Tantura, and slept 
under this identical old sycamore, which the w^est wind has forced to spread its 
branches down the hill to the east. How little of the romance of that first 
journey through Palestine can I now get up, with all the appliances and 
luxuries of modem travel ! Without tent, canteen, or even cook, sleeping 
under trees, hedges, or rocks, as it happened, I passed from Beirut to the Dead 
Sea, and back through the interior by Hablus, Hazareth, and Tiberias. But 
there was more romance than common sense in the matter, and before that 
first summer was over I lay on my bed for many weeks, consumed by that 
low, nervous. Dead Sea fever, which has proved fatal to so many Syrian 
travellers. 

Water- This Em Klililid is famous for water-melons beyond almost any village in 
meioijs. Palestine, and vast quantities are taken by boat to Beirut, and other towns 
along the coast. 

Are these melons the ahccttachim of Egypt, the remembrance of which aug- 
mented the murmurs of the Israelites in the wilderness ? ^ 

In all probability the same. The Arabic name Mitteekh is only a variation 
of the Hebrew, and nothing could be more regretted in the burning desert 
than these delicious melons, whose exuberant juice is so refreshing to the 
thirsty pilgrim. It is among the most extraordinary eccentricities of the 
vegetable kingdom, that these melons, so large and so full of water, should 
fioiuish best on such soil as this aroiuid Em Khalid. Into this dry sand the 
vine thrusts its short root, and that in the hottest season of the year. Yet a 
thousand boat-loads of this most juicy melon are gathered from these sand 
heaps for market every summer. The leaves themselves must have the power 
of absorbing moisture from the hea'v^ dews of the night. The villagers are 
telling our people that, for fear of the Arabs, they have not dared to plant their 
more distant fields this spring, and therefore there will be few of their melons 
in the city markets ; which bit of information has stirred the wrath of the 
muleteers, and they are pouring maledictions upon them— upon their heads, 
their eyes, their beards, and everything else pertaining to them. And really 
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one feels a sort of sjanpafeliy witli these feelings, . I am conscious of a degree chapter 
, of dislike toward these Bedawin robbers more intense 'than I allow toward any 
other of God’s creatures, nor have I any patience with them ; but let us leave them 
before I am startled out of all due decorum. Our lunch over, we must ride 
steadily and fest, for it' is yet more than six hours to Jaffa. . 

Look well before your horse’s head, or you may fall into some of these open- 
mouthed cisterns. The whole face of the Ml is pierced with them. 

I see ; but what are they for ? Hot to hold water certainly, for there is no 
rray in 'which they could be filled. 

They are wells or cisterns for gi’ain. In them the farmers store their crops Grain m 
of all kinds after the grain is threshed and winnowed. These cisterns are cool, 
perfectly dry, and tight. The top is hermetically sealed with plaster, and > 
covered with a deep bed of earth ; and thus they keep out rats, mice, and even 
ants, — the latter by no means a contemptible enemy. 

By the wviy, I read lately, in a work of some pretension, that ants do not 
carry aivay wlieat or barley. Tiiis was by way of comment on tbe words of the 
wdse mail, that the ant gathereth her food in the harvest.” ^ What have you 
to say of the criticism ? 

That it is nonsense. Tell it to these farmers, and they wM laugh in your Ants, 
face. Ants not pilfer from the floor and the granaiy !— they are the greatest 
robbers in the land. Leave a bushel of wheat in the vicinity of one of their 
subterranean cities, and in a surprisingly short time the whole commonwealth 
will be summoned to plunder. A broad, black column stretches from the wdieat 
to their hole, and 3mu are startled by the result. As if by magic, every grain 
seems to be accommodated with legs, and walks off in a hurry along the mov- 
ing coliinm. The farmers remorselessly set fire to every ant city they find in 
the neighbourhood of their threshing-floors. 

Are these Eastern granaries mentioned or aUuded to in the Bible ? 

The custom is doubtless an ancient one, and it extended from this country Scripture 
through the Carthaginians of Forth Africa into Spain. They seem to be ^ “yaua- 
alluded to by those ten men who said to Islimael, Slay us not ; for we have riesl 
treasures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of honey,” ^ and 
thus they saved their lives from the treacherous Ishmaei. These cisterns not 
only preserve the grain and other stores deposited in them from insects and 
mice, but they are admirably adapted to conceal them from robbers. These 
ten men had doubtless thus hid their treasures to avoid being plundered in 
that time of utter lawdessness ; and in a similar time I found people storing 
away gram in cisterns far out in the open country betw^een Aleppo and Hamath ; 
and they told me it was to hide it from the government tax-gatherers. It is 
quite dangerous to come upon a deserted site fuU of these open cisterns and 
wells, especially at night, as I have often found. Frequently they are entirely 
concealed by the grass, and the path leads right among them. They must 
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always be dug in diy places ; generally^ as here, on the side of a sloping hill. 
They would not answer in a wet country, but in these dry climates stores have 
l)een found quite fresh and sound many years after they were thus buried. 
The farmers also resort to various expedients to keep the grain from injury. 
One of the most common is to mingle quicksilver with oil, or with the white of 
an egg, and rub it in well with the wheat. This will preserve it free from 
insects of all kinds. Joseph in Egypt must have understood how to preserve 
grain, at least for seven years ; and I suppose that in ancient times, when 
cities and fortresses were liahle to very long sieges^ it was of the utmost import- 
ance to know the liest methods of preserving their stores. Askelon is said to 
liave been besieged twenty-eight years, and of course the people must have 
had immense provisions laid up and well preserved. That this wms common 
is implied in the parable of the rich fool, who built greater store-houses and 
laid up provisions for marty years} If there had been no such store-houses 
in the laud, and the custom of laying up grain for many years wms unknown, 
the terms of the parable wmuld liave lacked verisimilitude,— a defect in construc- 
tion which attaches to none of our Lord’s sayings. 

Are -we to suppose that these vast downs have really been formed by sand 
bloAvn in from the sea-shore ? All the wuiy from Gsesarea w'e have had them, 
and here they are three miles broad and several hundred feet high. 

Yes ; and they continue, with only partial interruptions, far down the coast 
beyond Gaza toward Egypt. But, extensive as they are, they are all the work 
of the winds and waves, acting in the same manner through countless ages. ’ 
Tiie gradual encroachment of the sea is slowdy wearing aw^ay this underlying 
rock, as we have seen in the strange cliffs along the shore, and the new'-inade 
sand is being driven further and further inland. If this process goes on long 
enough, the entire plain will be buided under this slow-creeping desolation. 
There are many parts of the coast wdiere this has actually been accomplished, 
and the sea now lashes the perpendicular cliffs of the mountains ; and along 
this valley of Sharon are places wdiere the sandy deluge has reached nearly to 
tlie foot of the hills, leaving only a narrow strip of fertile soil betw^een them. 
These shitting banks greatly perplex tlie brooks w^hich cross the plain. They 
are not sufficiently powerful to keep their channels open during summer, and 
hence they are often dammed up at the mouth, and term large marshes along 
the very margin of the sand. We shall encounter one of these a short distance 
ahead of us. Strong, permanent streams, like the ’Aujeb, maintain their riglit 
of passage at all times, and have done so in all ages. The ’Aujeh, in fact, 
effects an entire break in this line of sand hills ; but, south of Joppa, the 
w^eaker and less permanent brooks are constantly shut up dining summer, and, 
when swollen by winter rains, flood the country, until they can force open a 
channel to the sea. 

The plain here has evidently been buried deep under this sand long ages 
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agOj |>recisely as at Beirut ; and here ai-e the usual pine forests growing upon chaptek 
it. These are the finest specimens we have seen in Palestine, though every 
sandy ridge of Lebanon and Hennoii is clothed with them, and often of a much pme for* 
larger gnjwth. They are not seen on the mountains of Palestine, because 
that peculiar sandy formation is not found there. This tree the Arabs call 
snular, and in my opinion it is the Hebrew herosh, concerning which there is 
so much confusion in the various translations of the Bible. In the English 
it is generally rendered but many modern critics think that it should be 
cypress. . . I, ho-wever, suppose that herosh is the generic name for the pine, of 
which tl'iere are several varieties on Lebanon. Cy|)ress is rarely found there, 
but pine everywhere, and it is the tree used for beams and rafters. Ers is 
the distinctive name for the cedar, berosh for the pine. 

This tree 1 lears a very laige and compact cone, from which is obtained the Pine cone. 
nut of the market. Tins cone, 
when ripe, is gathered by the 
owners of the forests, and wdien 
thoroughly dried on the roof, or 
thiwii for a few minutes into 
the fire, it separates into many 
compartments, from each of 
which drops a smooth white nut, 
in shape like the seed of the 
date. The shell is veiy hard, 
and within it is the fruit, which 
is much used in making pillau 
and other preparations of rice, 
and also in various kinds of 
sweetmeats. In the Arabic 
Bible, the myrrh, which the 
Islimaelites who bought Joseph 
were carrying into Egypt, is 
called snuLar; and if this is in 
truth the herosh of the Bible, 
scarcely any other tree is more 
frequently mentioned ; and this 
would be in exact correspondence 
tvitli its actual value. 

The variety of pine which we 

saw on the north of Em Khalid, and in which the field sparrows have made 
their nests, is found all over Lebanon, but it never grows tall, and is but 
little used in building or in the arts ; and the same is true of ail other kinds 
in this coimtiy, except the stone pine of this grove. 

There is your sand-perplexed brook, with its accompanying marsh, I sup- Naiir 
pose ? 
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PART Yes ; it is called Kahr Falej — the Palsy Eiver. On the shore near its 

mouth is Arstif ; and from 
it the river takes that 
name on many maps. 
Arsuf is generally sup- 
posed to mark the site of 
the ancient Apollonia. 
You observe that the banks 
of the Falej are shaded 
with a dense jungle of 
those mop-headed canes 
called haheer, ■which cover 
the great marshes of tbe 
Huleh. By keeping up 
the bank for some distance 
we shall find an easy ford 
near some old mills, where 
the river breaks through 
a ledge of rocks and en- 
ters this verdant vale. It 
has taken an hour and a 
half from Em Khdlid, and 
another hour and a half 
will bring us to El Haram, 
on a bold cliff overhanging 
the sea. 

Do you know, I was very 
suspicious of those Arab 
horsemen wdio joined us 
out of the jungle upon 
our left. But you seemed 
to enjoy their society amaz- 

PINUS ORIENT ALIS. mgly. 

They had no intention of molesting us. The main speaker was the sheikh 
of a tribe whose tents are concealed by the bushes to the south-east of us. He 
was very anxious to hear the news from the Orimea ; and, to judge from his 
talk, you would think him a most zealous partisan of the Sultan and the 
A siieiidi's Ingleese (English) ; but he soon turned from war to discuss the merits of the 
iiorse, splendid mare upon w^hich he sat so proudly. He had liearcl that the English 
were buying horses, and was anxious to sell. He only asked the modest sum 
of 18,000 piastres (720 dollars) for his mare ! She is, in reality, a splendid 
creature, and walks over this sandy soil as if she were built on springs ; never- 
theless I should be sorry to give 18,000 piastres for her. 

Let us quicken our pace to this Haram, for there is something to examine 
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•Oil the no.rtli of it. The walls of, .an ancient city/or immense quadrangular chapter 
fort, can h.e traced all round ; and on the north-west corner was a citadel over- 
lianging the sea j and cut off from the rest by a deep ditch. It must have been 
a very strong place. ,' There are also other traces of antiquity in .various direc- 

t,.io'iis, 

'\Yhat an extensive view this elevation commands ! The precipice breaks 
sheer down to tlie sea, while to the east the country declines gently over many 
a mile of this sandy desert. Isaiah says that Sharon shall be a wilderness,^ 
and the prediction has become a sad and impressive reality. And so these 
tiocks of the Arabs fulfil that other prophecy, Sharon shall be a fold of iiocks.” ^ 

Why is Sharon always joined with Carrnel ?. 

Because, as w^e remarked when turning round the extreme end of it to 
Ctesarea, the broad vale which stretches soiitlnvard to this distance and a great 
deal further does actually commence at the base of that mountain. This long 
plain seems always to have been celebrated for its flocks and herds. David 
appointed one of his great officers — Shitrai, the Sharonite ^ — over the herds 
that fed in Sharon. 

By the way, we have skirted this plain for so many miles without meeting 
any of those roses about which Solomon sings so sweetly.'^ 

There are wild roses enough in some parts, with theii* ever-accompanying Roses, 
thorny thickets ; and, if the Hebrew w^ord khiibbaizly may be interpreted by 
the Arabic khubbaizy (malva), I have seen thousands of Solomon’s roses on 
Sharon ; and, before you explode at the thought of degrading the poetic rose 
into marsk-^maUotm, let me tell you that certain kinds of mallows grow into a 
stout bush, and bear thousands of beautiful flowers. However, I will not 
contend for the identity of khuhhaidy and hhd.h'baizy^ for that would exclude 
our favourite rose from the Bible altogether, — a calamity which the critics seem 
determined to bring about at any rate, for some of them maintain that the 
khiibbaizly is the mremtes, others that it is the asphodel, and some transla- 
tors caU it lily. 

But come, bid adieu to El Haram, and, for the present, to Sharon also, and 
slide dmvn this steep declivity to the shore, along which our track lies all the 
way to Jaffa, a distance of three hours. You may go to sleep for the first tivo, 
for there is nothing to attract attention except the infinite quantity of shells, Sea shells, 
of which there are banks many miles long and several feet thick. A whole 
fleet might be loaded with them. 

And now we shall have to wait at this ’Aujeh, and take off the loads from 
our mules ; for I see, by that horseman who is fording it, that the water will 
come up to the sides of the mules, and wet our clothes and books. I never 
before attempted to cross at this place ; but the people'of El Haram said that, 
owing to the scarcity of rain, it could easily be done ; and so it can, by ail 
except the loaded animals. However, we shall quickly pass the things over 
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on the shoulders of the men, and then another hour will bring us safely to the 
of our worthy and hospitable friend Mr. Murad. 

Jaffa appears well, bathed in the soft light of sunset. We see almost every 
house, for they are built on the steep northern declivity of the cape, and the roof 
of the range below is on a level witli the street of those al)ove. The city there- 
fore shows to best advantage from the sea as one comes from the north. The 
cape itself is merely a sand conglomerate, like the cliffs of Burb el Kheit ; it 
is, in fact, the conthiuation of that ridge, broken up for a short distance by 
the joint influence of the ’Aujeh and the sea. 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 


JAFFA, OR JOPPA. 
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April 10th. 

Jaffa is one of the oldest cities in the world. It was given to Ban, in the 
distribution of the land by Joshua,' and it has been known to history ever 
since. It owes its existence to the iow ledge of rocks wdiich extends into tlie 
sea from the extremity of the little cape on wdiich the city stands, and forms a 
small harbour. Insignificant as it is, and insecure, yet there being no other 
on all this coast, it Vv^as sufllcient to cause a city to spring up around it even in 
the earliest times, and to sustain its life through niimberiess changes of 
dynasties, races, and religions, down to the present hour. It was, in. fact, the 
only harbour of any notoriety possessed by the Jews throughout the greater 
})art of their national existence. To it the timber for both the temples of 
Jerusalem was brought from Lebanon ; and no doubt a lucrative trade in cedar 
and pine was ahrays earned on through it with the nations wdio had possession 
of the forests of Lebanon. Through it also nearly all the foreign commerce of 
the Jews was conducted until the artificial port of Cjesarea was built by Herod. 
Hither Jonah came to find a ship in which to flee from the presence of the 
Lord, and from it he sailed for Tarshish. 

By-the-by, do you think there is any foundation for the idea of Reland and 
others, that the story about Andromeda and Perseus originated from some 
confused, account* of Jonah and the whale which had reached the Greeks 
through sailors of Tarshish ? 

Possibly ; and it is certainly curious that Pliny, after alluding to the story 
of Andromeda, says that M. Scaurus, among other wonderful relics, shmved 
xhe bones of a wild beast brought, during his ^edileship, to Rome from Joppa^ 
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;i wnlletl toAvii of Judea. The was forty feet, the elevation of the rihs chapter 

gxeati:v than the lieigiit of an Indian elephant, and the thickness of the skin 

was a foot and a half! This may well have been a whale, if not the identical skeleton 

one in whose l>elly Jonah passed three days. The fact, also, that in the of a whale, 

mythical falde of Persens and Andromeda the name lapoiis frequently occurs 

as tl'iat of a city connected with the same, strongly favours the original identity 

of the stories. But we leave all such questions to the learned. J oppa has a History of 

history not made up of fables, but, alas ! for the most part written in blood. 

j^carcely any oti ier town has been so often overthrown, sacked, pillaged, burned, 

and rel aiiit. It w'oiild tie tedious to enter into minute detail of these disasters, 

and they may he gathered from the Bible — the books of the Maccabees, 

Josephus, tiie Oreek and Roman historians, Eusebius, Jerome, and others of 
the fathers, and from the clironicles of the Crasades in the Gesta Dei per 
Francos.’’ In our day it lias acquired an unhappy notoriety in connection with 
Bonaparte, the plague, and the poisoning of sick soldiers. I myself was held 
prisoner in it for forty days in 1834, wliile it was besieged by the mountaineers 
in revolt against Ibrahim Pasha. Mr. Ariitin Murad, our consul at the time, 
told me that the present city was then not a hundred years old. In conse- 
quence of tlie pirates whicli infested this coast during the early life of his 
father, Jaffa was entirely deserted, and the inlmbitants retired to Ramieh and 
Lydd. He himself remembered when there was only a single guard-house, 
occupied by a few soldiers, ^Yho gave notice to the merchants in Ramieh when 
a ship arrived. With tliis agrees the account of the desolation of Tyre at the 
same period, and from the same cause. Such facts lay open the wi’etclied state 
of tlie country during those times of utter anarchy. When Bonaparte came 
along, however, Jaffa had again risen to some importance, and it has been 
growing ever since. Twenty-five years ago the inhabitants of city and gardens Recent 
were about 6000 ; now there must be 15,000 at least, and commerce has 
increased at even a gi*eater ratio. Several sources of prosperity account for the 
existence and rapid increase of Jaffa. It is the natm*ai landing-place of 
pilgrims to Jenisalem, both Christians and Jews, and they have created a 
considerable trade. The Holy City itself has also been constantly rising in 
importance during the present generation. Then there are extensive soap 
factories, not only here, but in Ramieh, Lj^dd, Nablus, and J erusalem, miich its trade, 
of which is exported from this port to all the cities along the coast, to Egypt, 
and even to Asia Minor through Tarsus. The fiuit trade from Jaffa is likewise 
quite considerable, and lately there have been large shipments of corn to 
Europe. Add to this that silk is now being cultivated extensively along the 
River ’Aujeh, and in the gardens about the city, and the present prosperity of 
Jaffa, is fully explained. And unless European enterprise shall hereafter 
eoiistruct a railroad which will carry off' those sources of w^ealth to some more 
secure harbour, Jaffa must continue to rise in importance for ages to come. 

The har])onr, however, is very inconvenient and insecure. Vessels of any Harbour, 
cojisiderahle burden must lie out in the open roadstead,— a very uneasy berth 
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at aJl times ; and even a moderate wind mH oblige them to slip cable and rrin 
out to sea, or seek anchorage at Haifa, sixty miles distant. The andmg also 
is most inconvenient, and often extremely dangerous. More boats upset, and 
more lives are lost in the breakers at the north end of the ledge of rocks that 
defend the inner harbour, than anywhere else on this coast. I have been in 
imminent danger myself, with all my famfly in the boat, and never look without 
a shudder at this treacherous port, with its noisy smf tumbling ovei the locks, 
as if on purpose to swallow up unfortunate boats. TMs is the 
which hi devoured many an Andromeda, for whose deliverance no gallant 

Perseus was at hand. . 

Jaffa is celebrated in modem times for her gardens and orchards of delicious 
ana oroh- fmit more than for anything else. They are very extensive, floimshmg, and 
profitable ; hut their very existence depends upon the fact that w;ater to any 
amount can be procured in eveiy garden, and at a moderate depuh. The 
entire plain seems to cover a river of vast breadth, percolating teough the 
sand ml route to the sea. A thousand Persian wheels working night and day 


Gardens 
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produce no sensible diminution; and this inexhaustiWe source of wealth 
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ijii.lerlk'S tlie whole territory of the Philistines down to Gaza at least, and chapter 
pnhjjitly inncli further south. 

Have we any reason to belieTe that these Persian wheels were here in Persian 
iOncient days ct"' Jewish history ? I have been greatly interested in them, and wheels, 
they seem admirably adapted for the purpose intended — simple in construction, 
chea.]), fjuiclily made, soon repaired, easily worked, and they raise an immense 
quantity of water. 

Many etftits have been made to introduce pumps, but they always fail and 
get out of repair ; and as there is no one able to mend them, they are thrown 
aside, and the gardener returns to his nahira. The whole of this machinery 
is quickly ennmerated and described. A wide cog-W'heel is carried round 
lioi-izontally by a mule with a smep. This turns a larger one perpendicularly, 
which is directly above the month of the well Over this revolve two rougli 
liawsers, or tliick ropes, made of twigs and branches t-wisted together, and 
upon them are lastened small jars or w^ooden buckets. One side descends 
wiiile the other rises, car, lying the small buckets with them, those descending 
empty, those ascending full, and as they pass over the top they discharge into 
a trough which conveys tlie 'water to the cistern. The length of these haw’sers 
and tlie niimlier of tlie buckets depend, of course, upon the depth of the V'eH, for 
tlie buckets are fastened on the hawser about two feet apart. The depth of Weiis. 
wxdls in Jaffa varies from ten to forty feet. If the mule turns the -^vlieel 
rapidly, wliich lie rarely does, a bucket wdth about two gallons of waiter 'ivill be 
carried over tlie top of it and be discliarged into the trough every second ; and 
it must be a good pump that will steadily do as much. The haivser is made 
of twigs,’ generally of myrtle branches, not merely because it is cheap and 
easily plaited by the gardener himself, but because its extreme roughness 
prevents it from slipping on the wiieel, as an ordinary rope would do, and 
thus fe.il to carry up the loaded buckets. 

Tliere are other kinds of w'ater-’wheels in this country. The shaduf, so con- 
sjiicuous on tlie Kile, is nowiiere to be seen in Palestine, but the well-sweep 
and bucket are used in many places ; and I once saw* an Egyptian w^orking an 
apparatus much like the shaduf on the shore of the lake a little north of tlie 
city of Tiberias. 

Another apparatus is common in this land of Philistia, wdiich I have also Buffalo 
seen on the plains of Central Syria. A large bnlFalo skin is so attached to 
cords tliat, w'hen let down into the well, it opens and is instantly filled, and, 
being drawn up, it closes so as to retain the water. The rope by which it is 
hoisted to the top works over a ivheel, and is drawm by oxen, mules, or camels, 
that walk directly from the well to the length of the rope, and then return, 
only to repeat the operation until a sufiicient quantity of water is raised. This 
also is a very successful mode of drawing water. 

The wheel and bucket (of different sorts and sizes) is an apparatus much ivneeiand 
used where the water is near the surface, and also along rapid rivers. For 
shallow wells it is merely a wheel, whose diameter equals the desired elevation 
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of the water. The nm of this wheel is large, hollow, and divided into com- 
partments answering the place of huchets. A hole near the top of each bucket 



SHADUr. 


allows it to fill, as that part of the rim, in revohong, dips under the water. 
This, of coiu'se, will be discharged when the hiecket begins to descend, and 
thus a constant succession of streams falls into the cistern. The wheel itself 
is turned by oxen or mules. 

This system of wheels is seen on a grand scale at Hums Hamath, and all 
along the Orontes. The wheels there are of enormous size. The diameter of 
some of those at Hamath is eighty or ninety feet. The great advantage of 
this apparatus is that it is driven by the river itself. Small paddles are 
attached to the rim, and the stream is turned upon them by a low dam with 
sufficient force to carry the huge wheel around with all its load of ascending 
buckets. There is, perhaps, no hydraulic machineiy in the world by which so 
much water is raised to so great an elevation at so small an expense. Cer- 
tainly I have seen none half so picturesque or so musical. These wheels, 
with their enormous loads, slowly revolve on their groaning axles, and all day 
and all night each one sings a different tune, with every imaginable variation 
of tone— sobs, sighs, simeks, and groans—loud, louder, loudest, down to the 
bottom of the gamut— a concert wholly unique, and half iiifernal in the night, 
which, heard once, will never be forgotten. 

To what does Moses refer in Deuteronomy xi. 10 ? “ For the land, whither 
thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came 
out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it urth thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs.” 
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The reference, perhaps, is to the manner of conducting the water about from cirAPTER 
plant to jdant, and from furrow to furrow, in irrigating a garden of herbs. I 
have often watched the gardener at this fatiguing and unliealthy work. When 
one place is sufficiently saturated, he pushes aside the sandy soil between it 
and the next furrow with his foot, and thus continues to do until all are 
watered. He is thus knee-deep in mud, and many are the diseases generated 
).)y this slavish w^ork. 

Or the reference may be to certain kinds of hydraulic machines which were 
turned by the feet. I have seen small 'water-wheels, on the plain of Acre and 
elsewhere, which wxu-e thus worked ; and it appeared to me to be very tedious 
and toilsome, and, if the whole country had to be irrigated by such a process, 
it would require a nation of slaves like the Hebrews, and taskmasters like the 
Egyptians, to make it succeed. Whatever may have been the meaning of 
Moses, the Hebrews, no doubt, had learned by bitter experience what it was 
to water with the foot; and this would add great force to the allusion, and ren- 
der doul:)lv precious the goodly land which drank of the rain of heaven, and 
required no sucti drudgery to make it friiitfuL 

The fruits of Jaffa are the same as those of Sidon, but with certain^ varia- Fruits of 
tions in their character. Sidon has the best bananas, Jaffa furnishes the best 
pomegranates. Tlie oranges of Sidon are more juicy and of a richer flavour 
than those of Jaffa; but the latter hang on the trees much later, and will 
bear to be shipped to distant regions. They are therefore more valuable to the 
producer. It is here only tliat you see in perfection fragrant blossoms en- 
circling golden fruit. In March and April these Jaffa gardens are indeed 
■ enchanting. The air is overloaded with the mingled spicery of orange, lemon, 
apple, apricot, quince, plum, and china trees in blossom. The people then 
frequent the groves, sit on mats beneath their grateful shade, sip coffee, smoke 
tlie argela, sing, converse, or sleep, as best suits their individual idiosyncra- 
sies, till evening, when they slowly return to their homes in the city. To us 
of the restless West, this way of making kaif ^oon ’wearies by its slumberous 
monotony, but it is Elysium to the Arabs. 

Are these orciiards remunerative in a pecuniary point of view T 

I am informed that they yield ten per cent, on the cajntal invested, clear of Profit of 
all expense. Our friend Murad tells me that a dzaraA (the technical name of orchards, 
a watered garden) which costs 100,000 piastres will jjroduce annually 15,000 ; 
but 5000 of this must be expended in irrigation, ploughing, planting, anclmanur- 
ing. This allows the proprietor 10,000 piastres, which is a very fair per-cent- 
age on capital invested in agricultural pursuits. 

I have been strolling along the streets, or rather street of Jaffa, for there Thorough- 
seems to be but one, and a more crowded thoroughfare I never saw. I had to 
force my way through the motley crowd of busy citizens, wild A.rabs, foreign 
pilgrims, camels, mules, horses, and donkeys. Then what a strange rabble 
ontsid e the gate, noisy, quarrelsome, ragged, and filthy ! Many are bl ind, or ^ 

at least have some painful defect about their eyes, and some are leprous. The 1: 
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PART peasants hereabout must be verj poor, to judge by their rags and squalid ap- 
pearance. I was reminded of Dorcas and the widows around Peter exhibiting 
Dorcas, the coats mdi garments which that benevolent lady had made, and I devoiitiy 
wished she might be raised again, at least in spirit, for there is need of a dozen 
Dorcas societies in JajSa at the present time. 

Grave of Did you find her house ? ISTo I Well, our consul discovered her grave in 
Dorcas. gar<iens, and gave it to the Armenian convent of Jerusalem. I ex- 

amined the sarcophagus in its original bed, and there was this negative q\\- 
dence in favour of Tabitha that there was no counter claim whatever. If not 
Tahitha’s, whose tomb was it, pray ? 

Though not so fortunate as you, I was taken to the house where Simon 
the tanner resided. It is certainly luy the sea-side, and that is sometliiiio;, 
but then so is all Jaffa. A stout earthquake might shake half of it into 
the sea. 

If Simon lived near his business, his house was probably on tlie sliore south 
Tanneries, of the citg, where the tanneries now are located, and most likely were in Peter’s 
day. These manufacturing establishments are generally removed to a distance 
beyond the wails ; and with good reason, for they are extremely offensive, as 
well as prejudicial to health. But there is no reason to suppose that Simon’s 
divelling -house was near his tanneiy, and it may have occupied the identical 
site now assigned to it. 

Pottery. I have been out on the shore again, examining a native manufactory of pot- 
tery, and was deliglited to find the whole Biblical apparatus complete, and in 
full operation. There was the potter sitting at his “ frame,” and turning the 
Potter’s wheel” with his foot. He had a heap of the prepared clay near him, 
wheel. water by his side. Taking a him]) in his hand, he placed 

it on the top of the wheel (which revolves horizontally), and smoothed 
it into a low cone, like the upper end of a sugar-loaf ; then tlirusting his 
thumb into the top of it, he opened a hole dowui through the centre, and 
this he constantly widened by pressing the edges of the revolving cone between 
his bauds. As it enlarged and became thinner, he gave it wiiatever shape he 
pleased wutli the utmost ease and expedition. This, I suppose, is the exact 
Scripture point of those Biblical comparisons between the human and the Divine Potter: 
allusions. «() liouse of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the Lord. 

Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in my hand, saith the 
Lord.” ^ And the same idea is found in many other passages. When Jeremiah 
was wmtehing the potter, the vessel was marred in liis hand, and so he made 
it again another vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it.” ^ I had to 
wait a long time for that, hut it happened at last. From some defect in the 
clay, or because he bad taken too little, the potter suddenly changed liis mind, 
crushed his growing jar instantly into a sliapeless mass of mud, and Ijeginning 
anew, fashioned it into a totally different vessel. This idea Paul has ex- 
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poimdeci ant! employed, in the ninth chapter of the Romans, to soften some of 
those tMngs which Peter says „.are hard to be understood: Shall the thing 
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formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus ? Hath not 
the potter power om* the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, 
and another unto dishonour Certainly he has, and I saw him do it, but 
I did not see thereby much further into the great mystery which the apostle 
was illustrating. That, I fear, will eve? remain among the “ hard tilings” which 
the unleanied and unstable will wrest unto their own destniction. 

It is evident, from numerous expressions in the Bible, that the potter’s Scripture 
vessel was the synonym of utter fragility ; and to say that the wicked should 
be broken to pieces as a potter’s vessel, was to threaten the most laiinous 
destruction. In this day of glass and other fragile fabrics, and of strong stone 
pottery, ive should hardly have adopted this language. 

Perhaps not; but for this country it is still as appropriate and forcible, as 
ever. Arab jars are so thin and frail that they are literally “dashed to Arab jars, 
shivers” by the shglitest stroke. Water-jars are often broken by merely 
putting them down upon the floor, and nothing is more common than for the 
servant to return from the foimtam empty handed, having had aH his jars 
smashed to atoms by some iiTegular behaviour of his donkey. 

To what does Isaiah refer in the 14th verse of the 30th chapter, where he 
says, “ He shall break it as the brealdng of the potter’s vessel that is broken in 
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pieces ; he shall iiot spare ; so that there shall not be found in the bursting 
of it a sherd to take fire from the Iiearth, or to take water withal out of 
the pit?” 

Your inquiiy refers, I suppose, to the sherd to take fire from the hearth^ or 
to take water out of the pit This last you must have seen many times during 
our rambles. It is very common to find at the spring or “pit” pieces of 
broken jars, to be used as_ ladles either to drink from or fill with ; and 
bits of fractured jars are preserved for this purpose. But the destruction 
mentioned by Isaiah was to be so complete that there would not be a piece left 
iai’ge enough for that. The other allusion in this passage you may not have 
noticed, but I have a hundred times and more. Take your stand near any of 
the public ovens in Sidon (or here in Jaffa, I presume,) in the evening, and 
you will see the children of the poor coming with “sherds” of pottery in their 
hands, into which the baker pours a small quantity of hot embers and a few 
coals with which to warm up their evening meal. Isaiah’s vessels, however, 
were to be broken into such small bits that there would not be a sherd of 
sufficient size to carry away a few embers from the hearth. .These comparisons 
are exceedingly expressive where the actions referred to are of constant occur- 
rence, as they are in all our cities to this present day. 

The only building about Jaffa that has the slightest claim to even Saracenic 
beauty, is the fountain near the gate. This is really strilcing ; and its sur- 
rounding courts furnish admirable specimens of Arab countenances and cos- 
tumes for the pencil of the artist and the study of the phrenologist. I rarely 
pass out of the city without turning aside there to taste its cool water, and 
amuse myself with the ever-shifting scene. 

Bid you not also notice the “void space” about Jaffa’s only gate, and the 
crowds of people that always gather there in the afternoon ? I have seen both 
the governor and the kady, with their suites, sitting there, decreeing and 
executing judgment precisely as such things are spoken of in the Bible. As 
the city is surrounded by a wall and ditch, and has but this one gate, all must 
go in and out tlmough it, and hence the great crowd that chokes up the passage ; 
and hence, too, it happens that there is scarcely an allusion in the Bible to 
matters transacted in “the gate,” but what you may see enacted eveiy day 
about this one of Jaffa. 

April IZth. I am quite satisfied with Jaffa, and it is a relief to get beyond 
this sea of green trees into open plain. How many hours’ ride have ’we before 
us to-day? 

That depends upon the rate of travel. It is about three hours to the main 
source of the ’Aujeh at Er Eas, nearly the same distance back to Lydd, 
and three quarters of an hour further to Eamleh, where we are to find 
our tent. 

This is truly a magnificent plain, much larger than those of Tyre, Acre, or 
even Esdraelon. 

In its whole extent it certainly is the largest on the west side of the Jordan, 
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for it iiiclutifs the entire tenitory of the Philistines. Far from being a flat^ chapter 
ik-ail level, it is, like Esaraeloii, agreeably varied by long swells, growing into 
fcjiudy ridges, and even rucky tells and hills, winch afford sightly positions for 
villages. Of tliose there are more than in other plains, more populous also, 
and surruunded often by olive and fruit orchards, which impart an air of 
cheerfulness not seen elsewhere in l^alestine. Yonder, on the plain to the 
suuth-east of us, is a beautiful mirage. This optical illusion is often so per- Mirage, 
feet, that even the experieiiced traveller finds it difficult to believe that he is 
not approaching an actual lake of transparent water. Dr. Wilson tells us that 
the name for mirage in Sanscrit means “the thirst of the antelope and no- 
thing could be more ijoetical I once gave chase to a flock of gazelles on the 
plain of Tireh, south-east of Aleppo. The day was intensely hot, and the 
antelopes made direct towards a vast mirage, which covered the whole eastern 
iiorizuiL To me they seemed to be literally leaping through the water, and I 
could see their figures helow the surffice, and reversed^ with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. Iso wonder t/tei/ were deceived, for even their pursuers were utterly 
confounded. But the i>ursmt of the niuage is like chasing the rainbow, which 
retreats as you advance, and can never be overtaken. The Arab name is semb, 
and it is doubtless to this deceitful phenomenon that Isaiali refers,^ where the 
promise is that this serah shall become a real lake. Our translators have 
missed the exact meaning of this most emphatic figure. jSerab is not “parched 
ground,” but a simmering, tantalizing phantom of a lake. Sale, in his Koran, 
chapter xxiv., translates serab by mjmtr: “The works of unbelievers are like 
the vcqjour serai in a plain, which the thirsty thinketh to be water, until, 
when lie cometh thereto, he findeth it nothing.” Mohammed meant the 
mirage, and he gave the proper name for it. 

The peasants of Sharon differ strikingly from those in the north. All these Feasants 
around us appear to me to be of Egyptian origin. Do you suppose that there siiaron. 
is sufficient of the old Philistine blood in their veins to account for their 
peculiar physiognomy '? 

There is enough of the Egypto- African about them to explam all peculiari- Suppos«d 
tics of colour, contoui’, and character. I hold that the Philistines came from the 
neighbouring coast of Africa, perhaps from Lower Egypt, though Josephus tinea 
seems to place Caphtor, tlieii* ancient home, higher up the valley of the Kile. 

There is much plausibility in the theory which identifies the shepherd 
kings, who conquered Lower Egypt about the time of Abraham, with the 
Piiilistines. They may have been a great roving race of Bedawin until the 
time of that conquest. By remaining masters of that highly enlightened 
people for so many generations, they acquired much of their cirilization; 
and, when finally expelled, they came north into Palestine, drove the original in- 
habitants from the coast and the gi'eat plain of Sharon, and there built their 
cities, carried on agriculture and commerce, and became a powerful confeder- 
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acy, quite able fco protect themselves from their neighbours. This seems to 
me best to agree with the various notices of them found in the Bible, in the 
fragments of Manetho, the history of Josephus, and with all other hints which 
can be gathered up from ancient authors, the traditions of nations, and the 
architectural indications derived from the monuments which still exist. I can- 
not think that the Philistines emigrated originally from Crete, or from Cappa- 
docia, nor even from Cyprus. Such theories show the skill and learning of their 
inventors more than they illustrate the true origin of nations. Who can be- 
lieve that these islands were so overstocked mth inhabitants at that mry early 
age after the Deluge as to require, or even to admit such an emigration ? And 
if they had been forcibly expelled from either of those countries, would there 
not have been some tradition of such a great fact in their national history ? 

To which of the tribes did this part of the plain belong ? 

The border over against J affa was assigned to Dan, and Ephraim was north 
of it. The ’ Aujeh may have been the boundary betwixt them. The J ews do 
not seem to have obtained possession of this neighbourhood, at least not until 
the time of David. There, to the south of us, on the road from J aiFa to Lydd, 
is Beit Dujan, the house of Dagon,” which was probably held by the Philis- 
tines, and named from their famous god. 

Within the last fifteen years certa-in persons from Beirfit planted along this 
fertile valley of the ’Aujeh large mulberry orchards which are succeeding well, 
and the cultivation of silk is extending rapidly to many other parts of this plain. 
The attempt was made to introduce this valuable crop many years ago, but for some 
reason or other failed. The fountains here at the Ras rise low in the earth, 
and the engineers of Ibrahim Pasha decided that the water could not be car- 
ried to Jaffa at a sufficient elevation to irrigate the gardens ; and the project 
was therefore abandoned. If it could be achieved, such a canal would relieve 
the farmers from a very large part of the expense of cultivating their orch- 
ards, and would irrigate them much more thoroughly. I think it by no means 
fully ascertained that the water could not be elevated at this gi’eat source, as 
it is at Ras el ’Ain, near Tyre, and at other places, by building strong cisterns. 
They would, of course, be very large and expensive ; but then the supply of 
water, greater than even that near Tyre, would be invaluable, and convert the 
whole of Sharon into a paradise. Let us ride up to that mosque, and take a 
bird’s-eye view of the country. About an hour to the north is Jiijulieh, pro- 
bably the site of that Gilgal whose king is called king of the nations” in Joshua 
(xii. 23). If this is the Gilgal of the “ Onomasticon,” there seems to be a mistake 
of south for noi^h in that invaluable work, because Gilgal is placed six Roman 
miles north of Antipatris, whereas it is that much south of it. The latter 
place, now called Kefr Saba, is seen beyond it on the edge of the plain. 

It is useless to endeavour to remember these non-historic names which our 
guide is rattling off at such a rate, so w^e will turn our horses southward, and 
pursue the regular old Roman road toward Lydd. It was along this route, 
doubtless, that Paul was brought by the soldiers who guarded him to Caesarea. 
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Here we liave tie village Eenthieli before us, and, as Hr. Robinson remarks, chaptku 
it is siiibciently like Arimatliea to be assumed as tlie site of that place ; and, 
from what Jerome says, it seems to me quite probable that this ■was really the Kentiiie]i 
city of that honourable counsellor, wdiich also waited for the kingdom of God-,” -Arima- 
who went in boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body of J esus ” ^ 

The ma,|> of Hr, Robinson has some mistakes in this region, -which deserve 
to be corrected.* The situation of Lydd is correctly laid dowm with respect 
to Jaffa and Rarnleh, but Kubab is where Beit Hujan should be, and Safuri- 
yeli is too near Lydd. Kubab is between Rarnleh and Latron ; Amwas (Em- 
inaus, Kicopolis) is half an hour 7iortk, not south of Latron. On the north of 
Beit Hujan is a village called Yafa; and south of Safuriyeh, a little off’ the 
road to Rarnleh, is Sarafeiid, the third of the name between this and Sidon, 

We are now' approaching the orchards of Lydd, that village -where Peter was Orchards 
-when summoned to Jaffa on account of the death of Horcas. Its greatest of 
celebrity, ho w'ever, is derived from St, George, w'ho is said to have been both church of 
born and buried there. Hr. Robinson has given an excellent description of <^oorge. 
the church as its ruins now are, and a rapid sketch of the long and somewhat 
,i eventful history of the city. Ko one will examine the remains of the church 

without being impressed with a certain air of grandeur which it wears. The 
i' arch of the south aisle is particularly fine and striking- The edifice is at the 

south-w'est corner of the Tillage, and it seems ahvays to have been outside the 
ancient city, or on its wall. It was a little more than seventy feet wide, and one 
hundred long, though it is impossible to get the exact length on account of a 
mosque which is built on the corner of it. The material is a pale yellow rock, 
cut from quarries on the road to Jerusalem. It takes a good polish, and is 
very hard and durable. 

Lydd is a ffourishing village of some twm thousand inhabitants, embosomed 
in noble orcliards of olive, fig, pomegranate, mulberry, sycamore, and other 
trees, and surrounded every -way by a very fertile neighbourtiood. The inha- 
bitants are evidently industrious and thriving, and the w^hole conntiy between 
this and Rarnleh is fast being filled up with their flourishing orchards. Rarely Pi-o- 
have I beheld a rural scene more delightful than this presented in early liar- 
vest, when I rode from Rarnleh hither through the fields on the east of the 
s common path. A thousand reapers, gleaners, and carriers W'ere abroad and 
busy when the morning sim shot his first rays down through the olive trees 
upon the animated groups. The wheat and barley grow among the olive-trees, 
w'hicli half hid, half revealed the merry harvesters— men, women, and children 
—the first reaping, the second gleaning and guiding the loaded camels, and 
the children at play, or watching the flocks and herds, w^hich were allow^ed to 
follow the gleaners. But no description can reproduce such a tableau. It 
must be seen, heard, and enjoyed to be appreciated. 


b ^ Mark x.v. 43. 

* [Some of these have been corrected in the second edition 0/ Robinson.— Ed.] 
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Lydd, like most other towns in this country, has seeo better days, and that, 
too, in times not very remote. Tliere are remains of large and well-constructed 
buildings mingled with the modern huts, and several extensive soap factories 
are now also deserted and falling to decay. These times of recent prosperity 
wBre probably when Jaffa was abandoned on account of the pirates ; for in 
those days the trade of Syria and Palestine was carried on over land. Large 
caravans came from Aleppo through the Bhk’dh, and down Wady et Teirn to 
Khan Minieh; from Bagdad and Pamascns across the Jaulan, by Jisr Benat 
Yacobe, to the same place ; and from the Hauran by Beisan and Zer’in. All 
these lines, meeting near Lejjun, passed down by Antipatris to this place, and 
thence, by Ramleh and Gaza, to Egypt. That was the time when the long 
lines of khans, caramjiserais, and castles were needed and maintained. 
But no sooner did the sea, freed from pirates, offer a cheaper conveyance, 
than this entire system was abandoned. Commerce sought the nearest ports 
along the coast, and was thence shipped to its destination. Hence ail these 
khans have gone to ruin, and those great highways are deserted. Many other 
towns besides Lydd and Eamleh have lost by this change of route, and the 
cities on the coast have gained in equal if not greater proportion. 

Let us ride through the village, to get a better idea of a place which has 
figured so largely in Jewish, Macedonian, Roman, Saracenic, Prank, Arab, and 
Turkish dynasties. From the earliest ages of the Church to the present hour 
it has been frequented by pUgiims, and during the Crusades it was specially 
honoured on account of St. George. 

This little circuit has afforded mo a beautiful illustration of Scripture. Two 
women are sitting before the door of their house, upon a large piece of sack- 
cloth, grinding on a hand-mill. I heard the ring of this apparatus some time 
before I saw it, and I now understand what is meant by the preacher when he 
says, ^^The sound of the gi-inding is low, because the grinders are few.”^ 
Jeremiah also saddens his picture of Israel’s desolation by Nebucliadnezzar, by 
adding that the sound of the mill-stones should cease.‘^ And upon Babylon, 
whose king thus stilled the voice of the grinding in Jerusalem, John, with 
apocalyptic thunders, denounces the like desolation: ‘‘The sound of a mill- 
stone shall be heard no more at all in thee.” ^ 

From tiiis on southward through Philistia there are no mill-streams, and we 
shall not cease to hear the hum of the hand-mill at every village and Arab camp 
morning and evening, and often deep into the night. I like it, and go to 
sleep on it as a child to its mother’s lullaby. It is suggestive of hot bread and 
a warm welcome when hungry and weary. You observe that tivo women sit at 
the mill facing each other ; both have hold of the handle by wliich the upper is 
turned round on the “nether” mill-stone. The one whose right hand is dis- 
engaged tlirows in the grain as occasion requires through the hole in the upper 
stone, which is called the rekkab (rider) in Arabic, as it was long ago in 
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motion to the stone. Both retain their hold, and pull to, or push from, as 
men do with the whip or cross-cut saw. The proverb of our Saviour^ is true 
to life, for women only grind. I cannot recall an instance in which men were 
at the mill. It is tedious, fatiguing work, and slaves, or lowest sen'^ants, are Slaving 
set at it." Prom the king to the maid-servant behind the mill, therefore, 
embraced all, from the very highest to the very lowest inhabitants of Egypt.® 

This grinding at the mill was often imposed upon captives taken in war. 

Thus Samson was abused by the Philistines,^ and, with Milton for his poet, 
bitteriylamentshiscruellot:— 

“ To grind in brazen fetters, under task, 

Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves,” 
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PAM What is the foundation for the comparison, “Hard as the nether mOl- 
stone ? ” ^ Is the lower harder than the upper ? 

“Nether” Hot always. They are often both of the same porous lava, brought from the 
millstone. Hauran ; but I have seen the nether made of a compact sandstone, and quite 
thick, while the upper was of this lava, — ^probably because, from its lightness, it 
is the more easily driven round with the hand. 

What tree is this mingled with the olive and the almond, and loaded with a 
pale green berry ? 

Damascus That is the tdt sham^—tlcie Damascus mulberry. It is grown for its fruit, 
muibeny. silk-worm. Pass this way in the middle of May, and you will find 

these trees bending under a load of berries so exactly resembling our largest 
blackberries in America that you cannot distinguish them from each other. 
There are more of these Damascus mulberry-trees here than all I have seen 
elsewhere in my life, and they yield their glossy black fruit more abundantly 
than in other places. It has a sharper acid than that of the ripe blackberry, 
and when eaten in large quantities is unhealthy. It is one of those fruits, now 
found all over Palestine, which are not mentioned in the Bible ; and the same 
remark applies to the prickly pear, which flourishes in such impenetrable 
thickets around these villages. 

Let us incline a little to the right, pass round to the west of Ramleh, and 
examine that tower which overlooks the whole country. Here we cross the 
road from J affa, and you observe this large open cistern in rains to the south 
of it. There are many vaulted cisterns between this and the tower, and other 
indications that this vicinity was once either the seat of Ramleh itself, or of 
some more ancient town. These cisterns may be almost of any age, and a city 
at this place would have them, of course. In Mohammedan times we can find 
an adequate cause for them in the fact that there were here large khans for 
the accommodation of the trading caravans which passed this way into 
Egypt. 

Ramleh. This noble tower is generally believed to be a minaret, but the style of archi- 
tecture diflers from that of any minaret knowm to have been erected by the 
Moslems, at least so far as I have seen. There are a few minarets in some of 
the cities of Syria which resemble this, but they are in every case attached to 
mosques which were originally Christian churches. In my opinion this tower 
is one of them, and was the campanile of a magnificent church. Of its age I 
know nothing. That there is an Arabic inscription over the entrance to the 
interior stairway, hearing date A.H. 710, A.D. 1310, establishes only the fact 
that this record was placed there at that date, for Mohammedan rulers often 
insert slabs with pompous inscriptions over entrances to buildings which they 
did not erect. There are scores of such vaunting records on castles, temples, 
and churches which are much older than the era of Mohammed. The nature 
of those ancient buildings renders this matter quite easy, and the architects 
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of this ooiiiitry are so skilled in these insertions that the forgery cannot readily cn aptfr 
be detected. I am inclined, therefore, to ascribe an early date to the cisterns 
found all through the olive orchards hereabout, and the same to the tower Remains 
itself. That the Moslems did destroy Christian churches at Ramleh is certain, 

V CilUl'CilPS 

and in doing this it would be quite natural to leave the tower standing, to 
sertn as a minaret to mosques, which, after their usual custom, they erected 
I at or near the same site. These mosques, being less substantial, subsequently 

fell into decay, or were throvni down by earthquakes or by the Crusaders. 

The confused tradition of such events, mingled up with tables of various ages, 
have, tlierefore, as I suppose, a foundation in fact. Rr. Robinson has along 
and learned epitome of these historical and traditionary notices, and, though 
we may not always fully sympathize with him in his depreciation of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, nor feel anxious to strip all these cherished sites of their sacred 
associations, yet we can never fail to be instructed by his learned researches. 

These vaults beneath the area enclosed by the ancient buildings are in them- Ancient 
selves, and apart from all historical questions, very remarkable. The one 
j under the south side is about one hundred and fifty feet long, forty wide, and 

: twenty-five deep. The roof is sustained in the centre by a ro w of nine square 

j columns. The cistern on the west end is nearly seventy-five feet square and 

twenty deep, and the roof is supported by a double row of columns. The tM?^d 
is parallel to the firsts which it also resembles in its details. Besides these, 
i there are smaller vaults and cisterns, so perfect, even yet, as to hold water, 

c The great vaults, well plastered with hard stucco, are dry, lighted from above, 

and may have been used as store-houses for the caravans ; but if so, the case 
is unique, for there is no other example of the kind in Syria, and no reason j 

can be assigned why resort should have been had to such expensive subter- 
raneous magazines in Ramleh alone. In all other khans the magazines were 
I built round the hollow square enclosed by the exterior walls, nor can I believe 

j that the Moslems constructed these vast vaults for that purpose. Probably 

they were connected with the more ancient cathedral or convent, or both 
united, of which they and the tower are the only remaining monuments. But 
enough of this antiquarian discussion. Here lies a heavy marble slab, or, 
rather, square column, wnitten over from end to end with an Arabic inscription 
which refers to the erection of mosques on this spot subsequent to the times 
of the Crusades. 

Let us now enter and ascend this canypanile by its winding stairs of one Campan- 
hundred and twenty-six steps. The entire height cannot be much less than 
one hundred feet. Twenty-three years ago, after this tower had been rudely 
shaken by an earthquake, which cracked nearly all the houses in Ramleh, and 
threw down many, I ascended to see if it had been injured ; but it stood pre- 
cisely as before, not a rent or crack from bottom to top, and thus it has stood 
a hundred earthquakes uninjured. It is twenty-five feet square at the base, 
and diminishes by graceful offsets, dividing it into different storeys, with various- 
shaped windows and architectural embellishments. The summit has been 
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PART accommodated with a round tower and balcony, to fit it for the muezzin of the 
mosque ; but this is obviously an anomalous addition to the original structure, 
and most of it has been shaken down by those earthquakes which have had 
no effect on the body of the tower. 

At the time I speak of, the whole of this country was in revolt against 
Ibraliim Pasha and Mohammed Aly of Egypt. I was shut up in Bamleh for 
many anxious days, and often came to this lofty look-out to watch the move- 
ments of the opposing forces with a heavy heart, for my family was in J erusalem 
— the only Franks there, with one exception — and the city was in the hands 
of the rebels. After returning from one of these sad and solitaiy watchings, I 
View from wrote in my journal as follows : The view from the top of the tower is inex- 
pressibly grand. The whole plain of Sharon, from the mountains of Judea 
and Samaria to the sea, and from the foot of Carmel to the sandy deserts of 
Pliilistia, lies spread out like an illuminated map. Beautiful as vast, and 
diversified as beautiful, the eye is fascinated, the imagination enchanted, 
especially when the last rays of the setting sun light up the white villages 
which sit or hang upon the many-shaped declivities of the mountains. Then 
the lengthening shadows retreat over the plain and ascend the hill sides, 
while all below fades out of view under the misty and mellow haze of summer’s 
twilight. The weary reapers return from their toil, the flocks come frisking 
to their folds, and the solemn hush of hfature shutting up her manifold works 
and retiring to rest, all conspire to soothe the troubled heart into sympathetic 
repose. At such an horn: I saw it once and again, and often lingered until the 
stars looked out from the deep sky, and the breezes of evening shed soft dews 
on the feverish land. What a paradise was here when Solomon reigned in 
J erusalem, and sang of the ^ rose of Sharon ! ’ Better still will it be when 
He that is greater than Solomon shall sit on the throne of David his father ; 
for ‘ in his days shall the righteous flourish, and abundance of peace so long as 
the moon endureth. The momitains shall bring peace to the people, and the 
little hills, by righteousness.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 

And bring the promised day.’ ” 

Lovely Sharon, good-night ! our tent awaits us at the Birkeh on the eastern 
side of the village. 

Is Ramieh Is there reason to believe that Bamleh is the Arimatliea of Joseph ? 

Some understand Jerome to mean this place when he speaks of Aiimathea 
as being near to Diospolis — that is Lydd ; but he may have had in mind 
Benthieh, on the north of Lydd. The tradition which connects Joseph wdth 
this place, however, is quite ancient, confused, and doubtful, though it maybe. 
Dr. Bobinson discusses the question with his usual learning ; and with his 
usual distrust of tradition he settles it against Bamleh. There is too little 
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resemblance between tlie names of Ramleb— and '^xxxv. 

from a root wMch means Mgh,^ is applied to towns - ^ — 

build anything upon the mere name; but those who have feithi . *v„ 

tradition will scarcely give up Ramleh on this account. The assertion of ^ h 
el Fida, that iJamM as it now is was bmlt after Mohammed, scarcely touc e 
the question, for the Mohammedans rarely built entmely * ^ . 

quite sure they did not here. The old city have been f 
and the form of the word, not being according to .^ab f ^ 

changed to Ramleh for their new town. I am unable to decide the quesfaon 
because I cannot be certain that both Eusebius and J™ do ^ 
this as the Arimathea of Joseph. They must 

for correct information than we can procure, and if they locate it heie 1 sha 

^RaiMeMs a larger town than Lydd, and has now about three thousand five its size, 
hundred inhabitants, a greater proportion of whom are Christians than in any 
other place on this plain. There are many good houses, several churches and 
convents for pilgrims, and some large well-built soap factories. An immense 
old church, once dedicated to St. John, is now the chief mosque of the p^ce. 

It always fills me with indignation to see these ancient edifices thus perverted 
and I believe it would be an act of real justice if the Christian nations would 
compel the restitution of this, and all others like it, to the native Chnstians. 

Most of the European nations have consular agents here, and there is more 
wealth and a greater approximation to the style and manners of a city than 
in other towns of the same size in Palestine. This is doubtless owing to con- 
stant intercoui'se with pilgrims and European travellers. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
RAMLEH TO ASHDOB. 


Soap irianufachire. 
Neby Danyal. 

Beit Ur (Beth-lioron). 
Biblical sites, 

Kuryet el ’Ainub. 
Modin— Latrori. 


WadySiirar. 

Gaza— Ethiopian eunuch. 
The sirocco. 

Yebna— Threshing. 
Usddd — Ashdod. 

Fog— ‘‘Cloudy dew.” 


April 14th. 

A RAMBLE througli tliB sticets this morning has not increased my respect for 
Ramleh. I got bewildered among narrow crooked lanes which lead nowhere 
in particular ; and with dogs, hairless and scabby, had a regular battle, until 
a one-eyed man kindly drove them away, and guided me out of the perplexing 
labyrinth. Are these large mounds of grey rubbish the ashes of soap factories 1 
They are, and they speak of an extensive business continued through many tories. 
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PART centii!*ies. You will see similar heaps at Gaza, Jerusalem, and many other 
places, but by far the largest are at Edlip; and there, too, are the most 
extensive olive orchards in the country. I cannot account for these immense 
hills of ashes, except on the supposition that the huly (alkali) used in the 
Soap. maitiufacture of soap has been very impure, leaving a large residuum to be cast 
out upon these heaps. 

From whence is this Icidy^ and by what process is it manufactured ? 

In Syria it is obtained mostly from the Arabs of the frontier deserts, where 
it is made by burning the glasswort and other saliferous plants that grow on 
those arid plains. The hidy resembles in appearance cakes of coarse salt, and 
it is generally adulterated with sand, earth, and ashes, which make the 
residuum veiy large, and from it these va.st tells of rubbish gradually accumulate 
around the places where soap is manufactured. The growth of these mounds, 
however, is so slow that it must have taken hundreds, if not thousands of 
years for those at Edlip to reach their present enormous size. The mineral 
alkali called found in Egypt, and employed from remotest antiquity for 

various purposes besides making soap, as we learn from Herodotus and other 
old authors, is not used in this country. 

Scriptural Both kinds of alkali are mentioned, I sni3pose, in the Bible. J eremiah says 
allusions. degenerate Jews of his day, Though thou waisli thee with nitre, and 

take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord 
God ” ^ This borilh, here translated soap, was doubtless some cleansing 
preparation of vegetable alkali, and the nitre was the mineral natron of 
Egypt. Malachi also speaks of ‘^fullers’ soap,”^ where the same word horith 
is used. Solomon was acquainted with the natron of Eg}q)t, and also with 
the fact that it effervesced violently when brought into contact with vinegar ; 
and he says that this is like singing songs to a heavy heart;® — that is, it 
throws the heavy heart into a sour, angry fermentation, as when is 

cast into a pot of vinegar. 

Soap In one respect, at least, these ashes are very mischievous. They not only 
add to the heat of summer, which renders Ramleh almost uninhabitable, but 
on the occurrence of the slightest wind the air is filled with a fine pungent 
dust, which is very injurious to the eyes. I once walked the streets counting 
all that were either blind or had defective eyes, and they amounted to aboxit one- 
half of the male population. The women I could not count, for they are more 
rigidly veiled in Ramleh than in any other town in the country. I never saw 
the faces of those in whose house I resided for a month. Whenever I had 
occasion to go out or come in, a servant, or one of the sons, always preceded 
me, calling out, “ Et tarHh / et tart4h the way ! the way /” when the women 

fled and concealed themselves in their own apartments. But we must leave 
Ramleh, and I fear we shall encounter a sirocco to-day, for there are premoni- 
tory puffs of hot air which rarely deceive. 
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The inuleteei-s will go directly to Ashdod, while we make a detour, to gain onAWEK 

a better knowledge of the plain, and also to visit Jamma, which lies to tlie • 

west of the refnilar road from Ramleh. We will ride through these ohve u„„ato 
orchards to an elevated point in the ridge, which commands a prospect of great AsMod. 

riirai beaiity and rfcli On the east you can trace the road 

from Lydd to Jerusalem, far up the mountain toward Beth-horon ; and to the 
south-east the path that goes by Emmaus quite to Latron, at the entrance 
into Wady ’ Aly. As we do not take either of these roads to the Holy City, 
this is the spot from which to point out to you what there is to be seen along 
them. I have been over them so often that eveiy salient rock and stunted 
bush is perfectly familiar to me. From Lydd the path leads down into a 
wady, which it partly follows foi three miles, to a place called Jimzu, —no doubt 
the Gimzo reconquered by the Philistines, with other cities in the low country, 
in the days of Ahaz.i Neby Banyal-Prophet Baniel-is some two miles in 
this direction j and on the north of Jimzu is a large tell covered with rubbish, 
and now named Baheriyeh or Diiheiry. The road keeps np a valley north of 
Jimzu, w'hicli I heard called Wady Eicheriyeh — Zechariah; and in it aie 
some remarkable caverns and old foundations, marking an ancient site, 
which also bears the name of this prophet. The extensive quarries along this 
wady were probably made by the builders of Lydd and Rramleli. Bufiliya lies 
over the ridge to the south, in a wady called Suleiman, along which there is a 
road leading to Jib. Above Zicheriyeh is Shilta, a ruin on the left ; and east 
of it another called Kurakhr. Half an hour further is an extensive site called 
KefeiTht, — possibly the Chephirah of the Gibeonites who deceived Joshua.^ 

There is a willy there called Khttriyeh. Siiifah is a village one mile south-east 
of Keferrut, and in about an hour more Beit IJr et Tahta, a site manifestly Beit Ur 
ancient, and admitted on all hands to be the lower Beth-horon, so often 
mentioned in the Bible. I have always found the Moslems there particularly 
austere and uncivil. It is just an hour fi’om this to the upper Beit Ur — heavy 
climbing over an extremely rough road. This place we shall visit from J erusalem, 
and may now return by a track leading south-west into a broad wady called 
Merj Ibn Omeir, on the south side of which is situated Yalo, the- modern 
representative of that Ajalon over which Joshua commanded the moon to 
stand still on that memorable day when his victorious army pursued the 
routed host of the five kings. They evidently fled from Gibeon down by the 
upper Beth-horon to the lower, and then southward into this Merj Ibn Omeir. 

All these places are still found, and in exact agreement with the account of 
that great victory recorded in the 10th chapter of Joshua. The water from 
this Merj , when it flows at all, runs down a narrow channel, passes off to the 
wurtA-west along Wady Atallah, east of Lydd, and thence across the great 
plain to the ’Aujeh. Wady ’Aly bends round Latron, and then 
below Kebab to the same valley east of Lydd, and not south-ioest toward 
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Ekron, as in most maps of this region^ in ’which/ also, Amwas is placed south 
of Latron, whereas its true position is north. 

What a nest of Biblical sites are in view ! but that which interests me most 
is AmAvas. Do you suppose it is the site of the Emmaus toward which the 
tAvo disciples were pursuing their sad walk when the risen Saviour joined 
them, and in which he was made known to them by the breaking of bread ? 

So thought Eusebius and Jerome, but there are almost insurmountable 
objections against it, Luke says it was threescore furlongs from Jerusalem,^ 
and this site is twice that distance as the crow flies. Besides, if we were at 
liberty to correct the text, as has been suggested, and make it read one 
hundred and sixty furlongs instead of sixty, that might bring you to Amwas ; 
but how were the disciples to get back to J emsalem that same night, before 
the people had retired to sleep, as we are told expressly that they did ?^ 

The day was far spent when the three reached Emmaus. They had their 
meal to get ready, and it was certainly evening when they sat down to meat. 
They could not, therefore, have started back before dark, and it is six hours’ 
hard walking over rough mountains from this Emmaus to J erusalem. If this 
had been the place, they could not have reached home until after midnight. 
This is certainly possible, hut not probable, and therefore I cannot believe that 
we have before us the scene of that interesting conversation and miracle 
recorded in the 24th chapter of Luke. This is yet to be found somewhere 
much nearer the Holy City; and Josephus states^ that Caesar, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, gave Emmaus, a village sixty fmdongs from the city, 
to eight hundred of his soldiers, whom he had dismissed from Ms army. This 
I believe to be identical with the Emmaus of Luke. 

I regard with respect the tradition that the Emmaus of Luke is Kuryet el 
’Ainub, which Dr. Bobinson identifies with Kirjath-jearim. It is the right 
distance from Jenisalem, and it would be a very appropriate situation to plant 
a colony of disbanded troops, for they would command the road from the sea- 
board to Jerusalem. The two tMngs do not clash, for Knryet ei ’Ainub may 
be both Kirjath-jearim and Emmaus ; and it renders the place more interesting 
to find it not only the resting-place of the ark, but, long after, of ATim who 
was infinitely greater than the ark. 

But, though this is not the Emmaus of Luke, it early became celebrated, 
and there are still the remains of a church there, and other indications of 
antiquity. It was called Mcopolis by Julius Africanus, who caused it to be 
rebuilt early in the third century; and under this name it is often mentioned 
by Eusebius, Jerome, and other early writers. It also figures largely in the 
Crusades, as does also Beit Huba, that village a short distance north of it, 
which marks the end of Bichard the Lion-hearted’s wild career in this country. 
He loitered weeks there, and then returned crest-fallen to Bamleh. There 
are fine fountains below Emmaus, which Pliny mentions ; ^ and good water in 
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this neighbourhood is most acceptable even in spring, as the pilgrims have • 
abundant reason to remember, for the road is lined with boys and girls with 
jars of it, which they sell at exorbitant prices. 

Where is Modiii, so celebratedin the Maccabees and in Josephus'?^ 

The site has not yet been discovered, but I suspect that it is identical with 
Latron, seated about two miles south of Amwas, upon a high hill directly in 
front of the entrance into Wady ’Aly. This site seems best to agree with all 
the notices of Modin which we have ; and pyramids^ built there by the 
Maccabean family, could well be seen from the sea, as they are said to have 
been; and the large ruins now covering the hill at Latron require something 
of the kind to account for them. It was a strong castle, and an important 
station duiing the Cnisades, for which its position is admirably adapted, for 
it completely commands the entrance into Wady ^Aly, up which is the ordinary 
road to Jerusalem. The monks say that this Latron was the city of the 
penitent thief, whom they call Disma, and who, according to their legends, 
used to rob pilgrims and travellers in Wady *Aly. Hence the name of the 
place, Latron or Ladrone, — ^robber. 

Wady ’Aly is the easiest route to J erusalem, but there is neither water nor 
any monument of antiquity in it except the tomb of the Imam ’Aly, below 
Saris, from which the valley takes its name. After gaining the top of the 
mountain — three good hours from Latron — you descend to Kuryet el ’Ainub, 
which, for the last half century, has had a bad notoriety as the seat of the 
mountain robber AbmCrush. We shall visit *that neighbourhood from the Holy 
City, and now let us turn westward to Yebna. This little village to the south, 
with its pretty gardens, is ’Akir, no doubt the modern heir of the celebrated 
Ekron. Josephus says the god of Ekron was a fly, and I certainly found plenty 
of them there when I visited it two years ago. From this place the ark of 
God was sent back, and the unbroken and unguided kine took the direct road 
across the jdain to Beth-shemesh ; which city was near the mouth of Wady 
Shrar, behind that long rocky spur which strikes down from the mountains 
south of Latron.^ There is "Ain es Shems at the present day, and some- 
where near it was the city to which came the cart with its mysterious biuden. 
We can now easily understand how the lords of the Philistines could follow 
until they saw it taken possession of by the Bethshemites, and then return 
the same day to Ekron. It might be said by those ignorant of the country, 
that, the whole distance being a level plain, there was no great miracle needed 
to secure the safe transmission of the ai'k over this comparatively short dis- 
tance ; but let them make a similar experiment, and stake their scepticism 
upon its success, if they have the courage to do so, or let them even try to 
reach ’Ain es Shems themselves without a guide, and see how they wiD 
succeed. 

My thoughts have often followed Philip and the eunuch in their ride across 
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tins plain, and I have wished to know wliat sort of country they passed 
through. 

If the eunuch came down Wady ’Aly from Jemsalem, he would follow 
nearly the same track from Latroii that I once took, and this is now regarded 
as the easiest and safest route ; if he came by Wady Siirar, entering the plain 
near Beth-shemesh, he would cross it further south ; and if he descended by 
Eleutheropolis, his route would be still nearer the southern desert. Then 
another question is, whether Philip set out from Samaria or from Jerusalem; 
most probably from Samaria, as I think, for he appears to have been in that 
city when he received the command to go.^ He would then have met the 
chariot somewhere south-west of Latron. There is a fine stream of water, 
called Bfuriibbah, deep enough even in June to satisfy the utmost wishes of 
our Baptist friends. This Murubbah is merely a local name for the great 
Wady Siirar, given to it on account of copious fountains which supply it with 
water during summer. Above them the wady was entirely dry in the month 
of April, at which time the transaction took place, I suppose. I know of no 
brook on the route from Beth-sliemesh to Gfaza, but there may be one. Dr. 
Robinson found water in the wady below Tell el Hasy, which is midway 
between Beit Jibrin and Gaza, and on the direct line between them. This 
route would lead them near, if not quite into the desert. The same, however, 
might have been true of either of the routes, out in the centre of the plain, as 
it is at this day. Some, perhaps most people, suppose that it was Gaza which 
was desert, and not the country through which the road passed ; and the 
Greek is as indefinite as the English; but Philip did not go to the city, 
neither was it desert or deserted at the time when the angel commanded him 
to take this excursion; nor do I believe it has ever been an (grmos— desert— 
since the earliest days of history. It has often been sacked, plundered, and 
sometimes burned, and it suffered one of these reverses about thirty years 
after the journey of PMlip; but these Oriental cities spring up from their 
ashes, like the phoenix, with wonderful rapidity ; and I cannot suppose that 
Gaza itself could, with any propriety, be called desert either then or at any 
other time from that day to this. 

That Philip was found at Azotus, which is Ashdod, after the baptism of the 
eunuch, seems to imply that it took place not far from that city, which is rather 
against the idea that they followed the road from Beit Jibrtn to Gaza, since 
that would carry them many miles south of Ashdod. 

These filmy apologies for clouds which lounge about the sky seem to act rather 
as condensers to concentrate the heat than as a cooling shadow. There is 
something extremely oppressive in this air. 

We have two kinds of sirocco, one accompanied with vehement wind, whicii 
fills the air with dust and fine sand. I have often seen tlie whole heavens 
veiled in gloom with this sort of sand-cloud, through which the sun, shorn of 
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liis beamSj looked like a globe of dull smouldering fire. It may have been cHAPTEii 
this plienomenon which suggested that strong prophetic figure of J oel, quoted 
by Peter on the day of Pentecost : ^ Wonders in the heaven above, and 
signs in the earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke; the sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood.” ^ The pillars of 
smoke are probably those columns of sand and dust raised high in the air 
I by local whirlwinds, W’-hich often accompany the sirocco. On the great desert 

I of tlie Hauran I have seen a score of them marching with great rapidity over 

I the plain, and they closely resembled pillars of smoke.” 

; Tile sirocco to-day is of the quiet kind, and they are often more oveqiower- 

I ing than the others. I encountered one a year ago on my way from Lydd to 

i Jerusalem. Just such clouds covered the sky, collecting, as these are doing, 

j into darker groups about the tops of the mountains, and a stranger to the 

} countiy would have expected rain! Pale lightnings played through the air 

like forked tongues of burnished steel, but there was no thunder and no wind, 
f The heat, however, became intolerable, and I escaped from the burning high- 

i w\ay into a dark vaulted room at the Imver Beth-horon. I then fully understood 

J what Isaiah meant -when he said, ^^Thou shalt bring down the noise of the Heat with 

* ' strangers as the heat in a dry place, as the heat with the shadow of a cloud ; f cbud 

that is, as such heat brings down the noise and makes the earth quiet—a 
figure used by Job when he says, Thy garments are warm when lie quieteth 
the earth by the south wind.”^ We can testify that the garments are not 
only warm, but AoL This sensation of dry hot clothes is only experienced 
during tiie siroccos ; and on such a day, too, one understands the other effects 
mentioned by the prophet,— bringing down the noise, and quieting the earth. 

There is no living thing abroad to make a noise. The birds hide in thickest 
shades ; the fovds pant under the walls with open mouth and drooping wings ; 

I the flocks and herds take shelter in caves and under great rocks ; the labourers 

j retire from the fields, and close the windows and doors of their houses; and 

I travellers hasten, as I did, to take shelter in the first cool place they can find. 

I Ho one has energy enough to make a noise, and the very air is too weak and 

j, languid to stir the pendent leaves even of the tall poplars. Such a south 

wind with the heat of a cloud does indeed bring down the noise and quiet the 
I earth. 

Here we are at Yebna, as the Jamnia of the classic geographers is now Yetaa— 
pronounced. Yebna, however, was the ancient Hebrew name, as appears 
from 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, and the Arabs have restored it to its proper place. It 
has always been a flourishing town, and is so still. There are traces of old 
biiiidings about it, but no remains of any remarkable edifice ; yet the ancient 
inhabitants must have had temples and idols in abundance, for when Judas 
Maccabeus had overthrown Gorgias here at Jamnia, he “found under the coats 
of every one that was slain things consecrated to the idols of the Jamnites. 


1 Joel ii. 30, 31. 2 li. 19, 20. 2 xxv. 5. * Job xxxvii. 17. 
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PAKT Then every man saw that this was the cause for which they w’ere siaiu.”i 
Strabo says that Jamnia and its vicinity were so densely inhabited that it sent 
forth forty thousand armed men. Pliny mentions two J amnias— this before 
us, and another on the sea-board. This last is mentioned in 2 Macc. xii. 9 ; 
and there Judas is said to have “ set fire to the haven and the navy, so that the' 
light of the fire was seen at J enisalem ! ” The sea is behind these sandy downs, 
about three miles distant, but the harbour has entirely disappeared, 

Jaffa to Prom Yebna to Jaffa is three hours and a half. Coming this way, the road 
Yebna. leads through gardens for more than half an hour, and then keeps along the 
border of these downs of white sand for nearly two hours to Wady Hanein, in 
which are traces of ancient buildings at different places. The remains of old 
Sarafend are up this wady to the north-east, and the wady runs down to the 
sea on the north side of a remarkable tell called Rubin, where is also a willy 
of the same name. A considerable ridge extends back eastward, and spreads 
out in different directions, on the southern slope of which is Kebab, and El 
Mughar twenty minutes east of it. Between these and Yebna is a deep valley, 
through the centre of which descends the brook of Wady Strar, which turns 
round to the north-west, and then unites with Wady Hanein near the tell 
Rubin. The ancient harbour of Yebna was at the mouth of this wady. 

Yebna is pleasantly situated on this hill, which declines westward toward 
the sea ; and there may be thi’ee thousand inhabitants, all Moslems, and all 
given to agriculture. Their territory is large and of surpassing fertility. Our 
steam ploughs would work wonders in the plain of Philistia, and the time 
must come when they, or something better, will take the place of these ridi- 
culous Arab machines. And yet, with even this imperfect mode of cultivation, 
Rich har- the harvests of Yebna are very abundant. When I passed this way two years 
ago there were hundreds of men, women, and children reaping, gleaning, and 
carrying away the grain to their great threshing-floors. Long lines of camels, 
bearing on their backs burdens many times larger than themselves, were slowly 
converging to a point here at Yebna from every part of the plain, and the grain 
lay in heaps almost mountain-high. 

The threshing-floors were arranged all round the town, and the scene was 
Thresh- picturesque and novel even to me. The most common mode of threshing is 
ing-floors. ordinary slab, called mowrej, which is drawn over the floor by a horse 

or yoke of oxen, until not only the grain is shelled out, but the straw itself 
is ground into chaff. To facilitate this operation, bits of rough lava are 
fastened into the bottom of the mowrej, and the driver sits or stands upon it. 

• It is rare sport for the children to sit on these slabs, and even our own 
delight to get out to the haidar^ as the floor is caRed, and ride round on the 
mowrej. 

The mow- The Egyptian mowrej is a little different from this, having rollers which 
revolve on the grain ; and the driver has a seat upon itj—which is certainly 
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suppose, that Isaiah refers in the 41st chapter of his prophecies: “Behold, I Wng 
will make thee a new sharp threshing instrument having teeth, Sha^ 

thresh the moimtaiiis, and beat them small, ^nd shalt make the hills as chatt teeth. 
Then shalt fan them, and the wind shall cany them away, and the whirlwind 
shall scatter them ” ^ This passage has several allusions which we can readily 
understand and explain in this country. The intention of the farmer is to beat 

1 Isa. sli. 15. 16. 
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PA RT and grind down liis hills of grain to chaff, and much of it is reduced to fine dust, 


which the wind carries away, Y ery little use is now made of the fan^ but I have 



seen it employed \iO purge the floor of the refuse dust, which the owner throws 
away as useless. The references to the wind which drives off the chaff are 
numerous in the Bible, and very forcible. The grain, as it is threshed, is heaped 
up in the centre of the floor,” until it frequently becomes a little mound much 
higher than the workmen. This is particularly the case when there is no wind 
for several days ; for the only way adopted to separate the chaff from the wheat 
is to toss it up into the air, when the grain falls in one place, and the chaff is 
carried on to another. Isaiah here speaks of the whirlwinds, and it is a curious 
fact that whirling currents are extremely common on the plains. They start 
up as if by magic or spirit influence, and rush fiuiously onward, swooping dust 
and chaff up to the clouds in their wdld career. 

Treading The sacred writers speak of treading out the corn. Is this mode still prac- 
out corn. 13^ farmers of Philistia ? 

On some floors here at Yebna there was no machine of any kind, and boys 
rode and drove horses round on the grain, somewhat as rre did in oiu’ barns 
when I was a boy. It was this, in part, which made the scene so peculiar. 
Some ran round from left to right, and others the reverse, and no one con- 
tinued long in the same direction, but changed every few minutes, to keep the 
animals from getting dizzy. 

sfuzaimg The command of Moses not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn is 
feftc ox- literally obeyed to this day by most farmers, and you often see the oxen that 
di*aw the mowrej eating from the floor as they revolve. There are niggardly 
peasants, however, who cfo the ox,— -enough to show the need of the com- 
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mand ; and Pani intimates that there were just such in the Church in his day ; cuaptek 
'' Both God take care for oxen ? or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? For 
our sakes, no doubt, this is written ; that he that plougheth should plough in 
hope j and that he that thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope/’ ^ 

The Peiitingerian Tables make the distance between Yebna and Ashdodto 
be ten miles, and we shall find it two hours and a half fair riding over the level 
plain. The only village that divides with Yebna the produce of this region is ; 

El Hamamy, just visible to the east of us. Here is a deep channel coming 
dovTi toward the sea, with a bridge over it, for which I have no name but that i 

of Usdud. In the plain above, it has various branches, one of which passes Usdud. 
down by a min called Mukhazin, and another comes from Mesmia, two hours 
i east of Esdhd. I hope our tent will be under the shady trees near the large 

ruined khan of Usd5.d, on the ivest of the village, for there alone we shall find 
refuge from this persecuting wind. 

There seem to be extensive orchards and large groves of sycamore about it, j 

but the sand from the shore comes quite up to the town. 

Yes ; and at no distant day it will entirely overwhelm it, and Ashdod will Sand. ^ 

then be nothing but a heap of barren moving sand. The site, however, is pro- i 

tected by these groves, which break the course of the wind, and is further shel- 
tered by this artificial tell, on the eastern side of which most of the houses are ^ 'i 

built. The tell was most likely the acropolis of the old city. i : 

, Hot as it is, I must take a stroll round this ancient capital of the Philis- 

tines. ^ ■ '"‘'if 

As you like ; but I have seen enough of it on former occasions to dispense 
I with a further survey in such air as this. 

Well, you are soon satisfied. Bid you find the marble columns of the temple ^ 

of Bagon, or the grassy hill of Volney ? 

; You may as well stop. I saw nothing ancient, and think there is nothing 

to be seen except a few old stone buildings stowed away among the wretched 
mud hovels, so as not to be easily examined. The people, too, are so rude, 
that I was glad to escape from their impertinent curiosity. The village is 
f buried beneath forests of cactus, and overshadowed by sycamores, which impart 

^ ■'V a singular aspect to the place. I saw camels drawing up water from deep 

wells with the Persian water-wheel. The plain eastward seems boundless, 

I very fertile, and well cultivated. This is the extent of my discoveries ; and 

there is more evidence of antiquity at this old khan and mazar than anywhere 
, else about Ashdod. 

I : You have enumerated nearly eveiything that is to be seen, and we cannot 

do better just now than discuss our dinner, which has been waiting this last 
; half hour. And yet I would not imply that Ashdod, even in ruins, is destitute 

> of interest. This high and ample mound, I suspect, constituted that impreg- 

nable acropolis which it took Psamnietichus of Egypt twenty-nine years to sub- Acropolis. 


Cor. ix. 9, 10. 
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PART due. Herodotus says this was the longest siege that any city ever sustained. 
Ashdod/like Jamnia, had a port, which, like that, also, has entirely disap- 
peared. The sea is some two miles distant, and the intervening space is a 
desert of moving sand, which has reached the outskirts of the town. If you 
are anxious to see wW vicissitudes this city of Bagon has passed through, 
and on what occasions it has played a part in the great drama of history, you 
Bible re- Can consult Joshua, and First Samuel, and Second Chronicles, and IlTeliemiah, 
Ashdo? and the Maccabees, and Josephus, and Luke, who calls it Azotus in the eighth 
^ chapter of Acts.^ The Greek and Roman historians and geographers often 
speak of it, as also Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christian fathers, under the 
same name. It figures likewise largely in the Crusades, and, indeed, in nearly 
all other wars that have ever desolated the country of the Philistines. This 
long and eventful story proclaims its inherent importance and the tenacity of 
its life ; but it has finally fallen under the heavy burden” of prophecy, and 
sunk to the miserable vUlage from which you have just escaped. 

The Piu- You are quite correct about the eastern plain, for it is exceedingly fertile, 
piaiT and crowded with flourishing villages, more so than any part of Philistia. I 
once came from Latron diagonally across the country to tiiis place in a little 
more than six hours. The whole distance must be about twenty-five miles, 
for I rode fast. For the first hour and a half the country was diversified by 
alternate fat valleys and low rocky spurs from the mountains west of ’Ain es 
Shems. Leaving Khiilda on a high hill a little to the right, I crossed the 
brook Muriibbah — ^aname for this part of Wady Surar— and, after following 
down its reedy bank for a mile, I left it where it inclines to the north-west, 
and, riding nearly two hours further, through an ocean of ripe wheat, came to 
Mesmia just as the sun set. There I pitched for the night. It is a large 
agricultural village, mud hovels packed together like stacks in a barn-yard, 
and nearly concealed by vast mounds of manure on all sides of it. During the 
night a dense fog settled down fiat upon the face of the plain, through which 
you could not see ten steps, and the scene in the morning was extraordinary 
and highly exciting. Before it was light the village was all a luz like a bee- 
hive. Forth issued party after party, driving camels, horses, mules, donkeys, 
cows, sheep, goats, and even poultiy before them. To every body and thing 
there was a separate call, and the roar and uproar were prodigious. The 
parties separated in all directions out into the plain, shouting for the same 
reason that steamers whistle, blow horns, and ring bells in foggy weather. 
Ere long all were lost in the dense mist, and by degrees the thousand-tongued 
* hubbub died away in the distance. Taking a guide from Mesmia, we also set 
out for this IJsdM, directing our course a little north of west. It ’was a 
strange ride, for, during the grey and foggy dawn, we saw camels in the air, 
and men as trees walking,” and often heard all sorts of noises about us with- 
out seeing anything. At length, a sea breeze coming to the assistance of the 


1 Josh. XV. 46, 47; 1 Sam. v. vi. ; 2 Chron. xxvi 6; Acts viil 40; Keh. xiii. 23, 24. 
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sun, the fog began to rise and "wlieel about, now hither, now thither, in faiitas- chapter 
tic evolutions, until, at the end of an hour, we came out into the clear light of * 
day near Yazlir. This village is seated at the south end of a high ridge, is 
better built, and has more trees about it than. Mesmia, but is not so populous. 

Turning somewhat to the south of west, we came in half an hour to Butaiiy es 
Sharkiyeh, and thence to Butany el Gliarbiyeh, and from this last to IJsdud 
—tvro hours and a half in all from Mesmia, through as fertile a country as the 
sun ever shone upon. 

Isaiah makes the Lord say, “ I will take my rest, I will consider in my dwelL Isaiah's 
ing like a dear heat upon herbs, and like a cloud of dew in the heat of har- “cM of 
vest.” ^ This latter comparison, I have no doubt, was suggested by some such 
cloud as this which I have described. In the morning it absolutely reposed 
upon the vast harvest-field of Philistia, lying on the corn serene and 
quiet as infaucy asleep. I have never seen such a cloud in this country 
except ''in the heat of harvest.” To what natural phenomenon exactly the 
poetic prophet refers in the piece ling clause is doubtful ; " like a clear heat 
upon herbs” is scarcely intelligible in this connection. I at least have noticed 
nothing of this kind which could suggest the thought of repose and meditation. 
j^or does it improve the matter to read, " like a clear heat after ramf as it is 
in the margin. The Hebrew itself is obscure, but in the Arabic it is; " like th^ 
shining light of noonday T This is very suggestive of retiremenii to some cooly 
quiet place of rest, and there are many references to it in other passages of 
the Bible. I have often been struck with the quietude of srdtry hcmdu. I^either' 
man, nor beast, nor bird is astir. The flocks gather under shady trees, or be- 
hind walls and great rocks, and drowsily ruminate ; the feeble breeze slumbersi 
among the tree-tops, and the veiy shadows appear stationary and dreamy. If 
the allusion is to these phenomena, it is very expressive- indeed. 

It is during such rides that one sees life as it is. im Philistia, TYhen the Harvest; . 
fog dispersed the whole plain appeared to be dotted o.ver with harveslmg-- • J 
parties, men reaping, w^omen and children gleaning and gathering the-grain) ^ 
into bundles, or taking care of the flocks wluch folowed closely upon the foot-- I 

steps of the gleaners. Ail seemed to be in good hwaom^ enjoying the cool air* f 
of the morning. There was singing alone and in chorus, incessant talking, 
home-made jokes, and laughing long and loud. 

The grain is not bound in sheaves as in America, but gathered into laige Gra,?» 
bundles. Two of these, secured in a large net-work of rope, are placed a few 
feet apart. The camel is made to kneel dovm between them, the large bundles bundles, 
are fastened to his pack-saddle, and, at a signal from the driver, up rises the 
peaceful beast and marches off toward the threshing-floor near the village. 

Arrived there, the patient beast kneels down again, and is relieved of his awk- 
ward load only to repeat the same operation all day long, and for many weeks 
together, for the Syrian harvest extends through several months. On the 
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plain of Philistia it commences in April and ends in J une ; and this not only 
gives ample time, but it has this great advantage, that the villagers from the 
mountains can assist the farmers on the plain, since their own crops are not 
j-etripe. I was struck with this fact when at Mesmia. Several Christians 
from Bethlehem, who had thus come to reap, spent the evening at my tent, 
and one of them explained to me the advantages derived from thus labouring 
on the plain. He not only received wages for his own and his wife’s labour, 
but his children were permitted to follow after them and glean on their own 
account, as Boaz allowed Euth to do in their native village. 

In that ride through Pliilistia I saw many villages built entirely of iinbiirned 
brick, made by tramping up the soil into thick mud mixed with from the 
threshing-floor. It was this kind of brick wliich the Israehtes w^ere required 
to make in Egypt, and the manufactm'e of them is certainly the most dirty 
and slavish work in which the peasant engages. 

It would be easy to dig tlirough houses built of these soft bricks, as did 
Ezekiel when enacting the signs of captivity before the people.^ 

Or as robbers and other bad men, bent on evil errands, did in Job’s day/^ 
The fact is that these mud houses and mud villages are ephemeral, insecure, 
and every way uncomfortable ; low, filthy, and earthy, wnthout light or venti- 
lation, all packed together ; no privacy of any kind possible ; no relief from 
incessant noise from man, and beast, and creeping things ; no shelter from a 
bui'ning sun ; no escape from clouds of dust in a word, they are dens of 
wi’etchedness and endless discomfort. The natives, however, seem insensible 
to these annoyances, and are measurably hapjjy. They have also some wise 
and good imtitutions among them. One is the public wells, where the water 
is raised by wheel and huchet-worh^ called s4kieh, at the common cost and for 
common use. The one near my tent at Mesmia had four stout mules allotted 
to it, and w^as kept in motion night and day. The well was one hundred and 
twenty feet deep, and the water was cool, sweet, and inexhaustible. 
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Askelon. Temple of Dagon. 

Villages— Serpents. A Wedding. 

Gaza— Samson— Foxes. Dancing girls. 

April IStii. 

PoETuxATELY ouT sirocco has subsided into a soft south-west wind, and with- 
out rain, giving us a bright morning and the prospect of an agreeable day. 
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TMs plaiiv over which we from UsdM is constantly being en- chapter 

croached upon by this desolating sand, along the border of which the path has 
led, rising occasionally over the advanced swells of the coming flood. The 
first village on oiir left was Beit Baras, the next further out is J ulis, eastward 
of which a little more than an hour is Gustiny, all of them rich agricultural 
towns, which sit very prettily on the rolling plain. We shall now turn ofl‘ Road to 
from the regular road to Gaza, which keeps more inland/and make for Aske- 
Ion, by tliat village called Hamamy. It is about six miles from TJsdud, and, i-ianuimy. 
like it, seems just about to be overwhelmed by the sand. It is a thriving vil- 
lage, however, and has traces of a more prosperous antiquity. By the direct 
line over the sand hills it is three miles to Askelon, but much further by the 
regular road from Hamamy. We shall take the former, not because it is the 
nearest, but because there is something sadly appropriate in this approach to 
Pliilistia’s capital, over such swells and ridges of barren sand. The modern vil- 
lage is a little north of the old site, and the houses which are not made of sun- 
dried bricks are built out of the fragments of old Askelon. It will take us t wo 
hours to run even hastily over the ruins, and the baggage had better pass on 
to some sycamore-trees near a large Moslem willy on the south-east side of the 
city. There we will lunch and rest, for I give you warning that the ramble 
will be very fatiguing. We will pass down here on the north side to the shore, 
and there hand our horses to these boys to be taken to our lunching-ground, 
lor it is impossible to explore the interior on horseback. 

Askelon differs from the other celebrated cities of the Philistines, being Askelon. 
seated on the sea, while Ekron, Gath, Jarania, Ashdod, and Gaza are in the 
interior. It never could have been a harbour of any considerable size, however, 
and what once existed appears to have been fiUed up by Sultan Bibars of 
Egypt, that gi’eat vscourge of mankind, and destroyer of cities in tiiis country. 

The topography of this place is very peculiar. A lofty and abrupt ridge begins 
near the shore, runs up eastward, bends round to the south, then to the west, 
and finally north-west to the sea again, forming an irregular amphitheatre. On 
the top of this ridge ran the wall, which was defended at its salient angles 
by strong towers. The specimens which still exist along the south-east and 
west sides show that it was veiy high and thick, — built, however, of small 
stones, and bound together by broken colamris of granite and marble. This 
clearly proves that it is patch-work, and not Askelon’s original rampart. These 
extraordinary fragments, tilted up in strange confusion along the sandy ridge, 
are what generally appear in the pictm*es of Askelon, and impart such an air 
of desolation to the view. The position, however, is one of the fairest along Desoia- 
this part of the Mediterranean coast ; and when the interior of this amplii- 
theatre was crowded with splendid temples and palaces, ascending, rank above 
rank, from north-west to south-east, the appearance from the sea must have 
been very imposing. How the whole area is planted over with orchards of the 
various kinds of fruit which flourish on this coast. It is especially celebrated Fraits. 
for its apples, which are the largest and best I have ever seen in this country. 
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PART When I was here in June quite a caraya’ r started for Jerusalem loaded with 
them, and they would not have disgraced even an American orchard. Br, Kitto 
has laboured in several of his works to prove that the Hebrew word taffuah, 
tree. translated apples,” means citron ; but I think this is one of his least happy crh 
ticisms. The Arabic word for apple is almost the same as the Hebrew, and h 
is as perfectly definite, to say the least, as our English word, —as much as the 
word for grape, and just as well understood ; and so isjhat for citron,— but 
this is a comparatively rare fruit. Citrons are also very large, weighing seve- 
ral pounds each, and are so hard and indigestible that they cannot be used 
except when made into preserves. The tree is small, slender, and must be 
propped up, or the fruit will bend it down to the ground, Nobody ever thinks 
of sitting under its shadow, for it is too small and straggling to make a shade. 
I cannot believe, therefore, that it is spoken of in the Canticles. It can 
scarcely be called a tree at all, much less would it be singled out as among the 
choice trees of the wood. As to the smell and colour, aU the demands of the 
Biblical allusions are fully met by these apples of Askelon ; and no doubt, in 
ancient times and in royal gardens, their cultivation was far superior to what 
it is now, and the fruit larger and more fragrant. Let taff uah, therefore, stand 
for apple, as our noble translation has it. 

Sycamore The sycamore fig grows larger here, and of a darker blue colour than in any 
other place I have visited. They are gathered, and carried in baskets to Gaza. 
None of these fruits are ripe yet, but the orchards promise a generous crop. 
There are no buildings of the ancient city now standing, but broken columns 
are mixed up with the soil, and the number of old weUs and cisterns still kept 
in repair enables the peasants to water their orchards and gardens abundantly, 
without which all would quickly perish. 

Let us climb to the top of these tali fragments at the south-east angle of the 
wall, and we shall have the whole scene of desolation before us, stretching, 
Walls of terrace after terrace, quite down to the sea on the north-west. The walls must 
Askelon. been blown to pieces by powder, for not even earthquakes could toss 

these gigantic masses of masonry into such extraordinary attitudes. No site 
in this country has so deeply impressed my mind with sadness. 0 man, 
savage, ferocious, brutal, what desolations thou hast 'wrought in the eai*th ! 
They have stretched out upon Askelon the line of confusion and the stones 
of emptiness. Thorns have come up in her palaces, and hramhles in the for- 
tresses thereof and it is a habitation of dragons and a court for owls,^ 

This is the impression before dinner.” Let us descend to our cheerful 
lunch, spread on the clean sand under those giant sycamores, and the view 
after dinner will be much less gloomy. Askelon will surely be rebuilt at some 
future day of prosperity for this unhappy land. The position is altogether too 
Now El advantageous to allow it to sink into total neglect. The inhabitants Cidl the 
place El Jore, but they are also acquainted with the name Askelon, and in 
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some degree with her ancient story, which closely resembles that of her chaptek 
neighbours, Ashdod and Gaza, and is to be found in the same books, sacred xa:xvi. 
and profane. In the Grasades it played a more illustrious part than either of “““ 
them, but we shall not enter into details, which may be found in the same 
authors refenod to for the history of Usdhd. If this place was ever cele- 
brated for aromatic plants, as Strabo, Pliny, and Bioscorides assert, they pro- 
bably grew on these sand hills north and south of the city. 

Askelon was famous for the worship of Yeniis under the name of Berceto, worsiiip 
as Herodotus informs us ; but if there ever was a deep lake near it, abounding of Venus, 
in fish, into which she, ashamed of some of her misdeeds, plunged, and was 
transformed into a fish, it has totally disappeared. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that there are still sacred fish kept in consecrated fountains in several 
parts of this countiy. Is this a remnant of the old fish-worship of Syi’ia, Origin of 
springing originally from, or connected with these fables about Venus ? I 
think so ; for it is difficult to account for these sacred fish on any other sup- 
position. I have visited several of these fountains, but the largest and most 
remarkable is situated a short distance north of Tripoli. 

We must now pursue our journey, and for the first half hour over this naked 
ridge to N’alia, a village nearly surrounded by sand hiUs. Mejdel, buried up Mejdei. 
in a forest of tall olive-trees, lies nearly due east of Askelon, but it lias ex- 
changed places with Hamamy on modern maps. Mejdei is a large town, with 
mosque and minaret, and some good houses. It has also a governor and 
cadi, and is regarded as a sort of capital for the region about Askelon. The 
direct road from ITsdud to Gaza keeps further inland, having Beit Timah, Ei villages. 
Jiyeh, and Beit Jirjia on the east of it, in the order named. Beit Timah is a 
considerable distance out on the plain, the others are near the road, and all 
of them are siuroimded by large olive-groves. The next rtUage southward is 
Beir Senad,and near it is a bridge, broad and substantial, over a deep channel, 
always dry when I have been here, but which has a vast volume of water dur- 
ing the winter rains. It is called Senad from this village, but higher up it • 
takes the name of Wady Simsim. This river does not run north-west, as put 
down on maps, but breaks through the sand ridge to the sea, west of Beir 
Senad. Here is Beit Hanun on our left, and between us and the sea is Beit 
LaMa, and further on is Jebala. These villages are famous for their fruit 
and vegetables, with which the markets of Gaza are supplied, Jebala is a sort 
■of suburb to Gaza, and at it a great part of the oil gathered from these immense 
groves is made into soap. And now the tail palm-trees and taller minarets of 
this last city of Palestine toward Egypt come into view. We shall seek quarters 
'ill a khan, in order to escape annoyance from this rude population. They bear 
a bad character, and have lately shown symptoms of Moslem fanaticism and 
insubordination, which render it safest and wisest to avoid all occasion of trouble. 

In wandering over the ruins of this curious city I came upon an immense 
iserpent, which had j ust caught one of these pretty crown-larks. The screams Serpent 
and fluttering of the poor captive drew me to the spot, and I succeeded in 
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killing the snake, but the bird was dead. This adventure reminded me of an 
inquiry I have often wished to make in regard to the curse pronounced upon 
the serpent in Eden : Bust shalt thou eat,” etc., etc.^ A re there any snakes 
in tlie East that eat dust or earth ? In our country they are carnivorous or 
insectivorous — gather their food from the grass, the rocks, the trees, the water 
— insects, worms, frogs, birds, and mice, while the larger devour squirrels and 
hares. We know that in Africa and the East the gigantic anaconda and itoa 
crash to death and swallowwhole gazelles and other animals, but I never beard 
or read of any that eat dust. 

Perhaps the phrase eat dust” has a metaphorical meaning, equivalent 
to bite the dust,” which from time immemorial has been the favourite boast 
of the Eastern warrior over his enemy. To make him eat dust, or, as the 
Persians have it, dwt, is the most insulting threat that can be uttered. In 
pronouncing sentence upon the serpent, we need not suppose that God used tlie 
identical Hehreio words which Moses wTote some thousands of years afterward, 
hut the Jewish lawgiver was guided to a proverb which fully expressed the 
purport of that divine commination. We may paraphrase it after this fashion : 
Boast not of thy triumph over a feeble woman, proud, deceitful spirit ; you 
shall be overthrown, and reduced to the most abject degradation. The seed 
of this feeble victim of thy treacheiy shall yet plant his heel upon thy accursed 
head, and make thee bite the dust. This explanation agrees well with the 
manner in which Isaiah uses the proverb. Speaking of the triumph of the 
Pvedeemer’s kingdom, he adds, ‘‘And dust shall be the serpent’s meat,” wliat 
time the wolf and the Iamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw 
like the bullock. Then shall this most ancient and most glorious prophecy 
and promise receive its full accomplishment, and the old serpent, with all his 
evil brood, be made to bite the dust. May we not find here an allusion to the 
manner in which the serpent has always been killed — by crushing his head into 
the earth? 

Moses speaks repeatedly of fieiy serpents,^ and Isaiah mentions fiera 
flying serpents are there any kind of snakes which can imoperly be said 
to fiy ? 

In all these cases the Hebrew word is suraph, and Arab scholars identify it 
with a kind of serpent ih.2^%. darts with prodigious velocity upon its victims, 
and, when enraged, against its enemies. A thousand incredible stories are 
related in reference to it. I have been assured by those who professed to 
speak from personal knowledge, that it will spring, leap, or, as they call 
to an immense distance, and with such force as literally to penetrate and pass 
quite through any soft substance with which it comes in contact. The children 
of Israel encountered these flying ser|)ents in tvilderness; and, in strict 
agreement with this, the scene of all these marvellous stories is laid in the 
great deserts. Though I by no means credit all these anecdotes, at least in 
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tlieir exaggerationSj yet they are too nnineroxis and consistent to be mere fic- chapter 
tions. Kielailir, and raany other respectable travellers into Arabia and Chaldea, 
also speak of them, not as fables, but as well-known realities. The name, 
fymr/ serpents,^ does not necessarily imply that they had wdngs, as Orientals 
famiiiju'ly apply this to multitudes of things to which such appendages do not, 
and are never supposed to belong. The epithet fiery would be given to them 
either from their fiery temper, colour, and motions when enraged, or from the 
burning pain of their bite. They are regarded as very dangerous, and even 
mysteriously dreadful. 

Wth. We have had a pleasant excursion through the different parts of this 
celebrated city. How many inhabitants is it supposed to contain ? 

There are one hundred and fifty taxable Greeks, which may give seven Popuia- 
hundred for the entire Christian population. The kady told me last night 
that there were thousand males among the Moslems. This, if ap- 
plied to the vjhole province, may be correct ; if restricted to the city, it is 
simply absurd, as it would give a population of about fifty thousand Moham- 
medanvS. Both Christians and Moslems maintain that Gaza is larger than 
Jerusalem, and tlie entire population may be sixteen or eighteen thousand. 

The city is built partly on an oblong hill, partly in the valleys south and 
north of it. There are now neither walls nor forts, but the places of certain 
gates belonging to ancient walls are pointed out. The only one that interests 
me is that which bears the name of Samson, from the tradition that it ivas 
from that place that he carried off the gate, bar and all. It is on the east 
side of the hill-part of the city, looking toward Hebron, and near it is a mazar, 
or willy, to liis honour. Gaza is municipally divided into five haras, or wards. 

Two are in the broad vale on the south-east and both called Sejartyeh— 
woody. They are the new town, and indicate growth and advancement. The 
other three are et Tuff ah — the apples ; JDaraj-— steps ; and ZeitUn— olive. 

The original city stood on the hill where the palace, mosques, khans, and Original 
nearly all the stone houses now are. This was its position when Alexander 
besieged and took it, according to Arrian; and many granite and marble 
columns, and heavy old stones, mingled with more recent work, on this hill, go 
to confirm the fact. This, too, is the tradition of the place ; and the people 
know of no other site for ancient Gaza. I suppose, therefore, that Dr. Keith 
is mistaken in his theory on that subject. There is, however, an old tradition 
given by Keland, that the original city was deserted, and a new Gaza erected 
on another spot. Jerome also seems to intimate something of this kind ; but 
perhaps nothing more is meant than some new suburb around the old site on 
the main hill, just as the two haras or wards, called Sejartyeh, have arisen 
in the vale to the south-east of the present town. An air of decay hangs over Appear- 
Gaza, partly because many buildings are really falling to ruins, and partly 
because the stone out of which it is built is old and saturated with saltpetre*^, ' 
which effloresces, and disintegi’ates with great rapidity. A house soon comes 
to look old that is built of these rotten mins. On the south-west of the city 
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are the quarantine buildings, erected by the present government out of this 
same description of stone, and they already show signs of decay. The mosque, 
most conspicuous for its massive minaret, is believed to have been a Cliristian 
chiirch, and is still known by the na,me of Dier Ilannah. Dr. E-obinson gives 
a particular description of this church, and thinks it may possibly date back 
as far as the hegimmig of the fifth century. Bonaparte is said to have de- 
stroyed this castle east of our khauy and, at any rate, its overthrow is compa- 
ratively recent. Those travellers are mistaken wdio say that the sea is not 
visible from Gaza. We have seen it from various points, over and beyond the 
great olive-groves ; but, of course, it cannot be seen from lower parts of the 
city. The harbour is a little north of west, near two willys, now called ’Adjlun 
and Sheikh Hasan. The ancient name seems to have been Majumas. It is a 
mere open roadstead, and there is no village, nor even a magazine on the shore. 

The wells at Gaza are very deep, some of tliem one hundred and fifty feet ; 
but the natives greatly praise the quality of the water. I found the air cool 
in J une, and ail agree that the city is healthy. The houses are full of spar- 
rows, and the gardens alive with doves and other birds, which keep up a con- 
stant roar of music, aided by rooks in abundance from the tops of the feathery 
palm. The commerce of Gaza with the Arabs is considerable, but the great 
trade of the city is in soap, which is carried over the desert to Cairo. They send 
none by ship, as the sea air damages the soap. A cantar—o^owifiyt hundred- 
and fifty pounds— is transferred on camels to Cairo for four dollars and a half, 
though the j ourney takes fifteen days. Latterly, a large trade in wheat, barley, 
and sesamum has sprung up with Europe, shipped mostly from J alfa. With a har- 
bour at hand and a government to protect from the Bedawin, Gaza -would rapidly 
rise in importance. It is admirably situated for trade with all the eastern tribes of 
Arabs, and wdth Egypt. At no veiy distant day a railroad will pass down from the 
plains of Northern Syria, and the vallej's of the Euphrates and Tigris, to Egypt, 
and then again Gaza, as the frontier city, will become populous and flourishing. 

Gaza is among the very oldest cities in the world. The name occurs in the 
10th chapter of Genesis and in Joshua^ it is mentioned as one of the three 
cities in which alone Anakim still existed. In the distribution of the land it 
was assigned to Judah, and after the death of Joshua it was actually con- 
quered by that tribe ; but they did not long keep possession of it, for when it 
again appears in sacred histoiy it is as a city of the Philistines, in connection 
with the romantic adventures and exploits of Samson. 

That reminds me that he was here imprisoned and made to grind at tlie 
rniU. I saw this operation going on in several places during our ramble about 
the city, and we heard its ringing sound” until a late hour last night. To 
wdiat an abject condition that renowned champion of Israel was reduced,— 

“ To j^rind in brazen fetters under task. 

Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves I 
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Oh, cfmnirc beyond report, thought, or belief! CHAPTER 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused! XXXVI. 

Gan this be he 

Who tore the lion as the lion tears the Idcl ; Samson 

lian on embattled armies clad in iron, Agonistes. 


t in scorn of their proud anus and warlike tools; 

Spurned them to death by troops? The bold Ascalonite 
I Fled from his lion ramp ; old warriors turned 

I Their plated backs under his heel, 

I Or, gi'ovelling, soiled their crested helmets in the dust 

i Then, with what trivial weapon come to hand, 

I The jaw of a dead ass Ms sword of bone, 

A thousand foreskins fell, the flower of Palestine, 

In Bamath-lechi, famous to this day. - 

Then by main force xjulled up and on his shoulders bore 
r '■ The gates of Gaza, post, and massy bar, 

Up to the hill of Hebron, seat of giants old.” 

Thus Milton sings his glorious deeds. 

YeSj and with what shame, remorse, and horror he is made to bewail his 
unequalled folly in having divulged the secret gift of God — 

“ To a deceitful woman. ... Delilah, 

That specious monster, my accomplished snare, 

Who shore me, 

Like a tame wether, of my precious fleece, 

Then turned me out ridiculous, despoiled, 

Shaven and disarmed among mine enemies. 

Tell me, friends, 

Am I not sung and proverbed for a fool 
In every street?” 

By far the most wonderful exhibition of his giant strength he ever made Carrying 
was in this city, not only in walking off with the gates to the top of yonder 
hill toward Hebron, though any one who knows what the doors of a city gate 
are, will not think this a small achievement, hut chiefly in pulling down the 
vast temple of Pagon, by which he himself perished, with three thousand of 
his enemies. I looked at some of the old columns near the brow of Castle 
Hill with great interest, and I fancied that they once formed part of Pagon’s Dagon’s 
temple. I suppose that the three thousand were partly on the flat roof and temple, 
partly below, and all were crushed together in an unparalleled calamity. 

Have you never felt it difficult to believe that such strength could reside in or 
be put forth by any combination of human bone and sinews ? 

It was divine power acting through these limbs of Samson. This renders it 
easy and simple. Samson himself, according to Milton, was rather disposed to 
understate the gift : — 

“ What is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome. 

God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, /iaw*.” 

It is one of those pleasant coincidences, that here at Gaza, where we read so GrmtUng 
incidentally of the '‘grinding at the mill” in that ancient story, we still have atthemiii 
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part the same operation ringing in our ears. The reason is, that this city has no 
mill-stream near it; there is neitlier wind nor steam mill, and hence the 
primitive apparatus is found in every house, and heard in every street. Kor 
can it be mere fancy that these modern Philistines hear a close resemblance 
to their proud, vindictive, and licentious ancestors. 

The tiiree How do you understand the matter about the three hundred foxes ? I have 
often heard it quoted as proof of the incredibility of some of the Bible narra- 
fiyes, by sceptics, who deny the possibility of one man catching so many 
foxes. 

It is probable that by foxes jackals are intended, and these are even now 
extremely numerous. I have had more than one race after them, and over 
the very theatre of Samson’s exploit. When encamped out in the plain, 
with a part of Ibrahim Pasha’s army, in 1S34, we were serenaded all night 
long by troops of these hideous howlers. But if we must limit Samson to the 
ordinary meaning of fox, even these are.to be found here. I started up and 
-chased one when I passed over that part- of the plain wliere Tiranath is believed 
to have been situated. It must be admitted, liowever, that the number seems 
not only large in view of the difficulty of capturing them, hut also far too 
great for the purpose intended. The object was to set fire to the dry corn 
which covered the plains of the Philistines, xsow a spark wmuld seem suffi- 
-cient to accomplish this. During the summer months the whole country is 
one sea of dead-ripe grain, dry as tinder. There is neither break, nor hedge, 
nor fence, nor any cause of intemiption. Once in a blaze, it would create a 
wind for itself, even if it were calm to begin with. And it would seem that a 
less number could have answered all the purposes of Samson ; but to this it is 
obvious to remark that he meditated no limited revenge. He therefore 
planned to set the fields of a great many towns and villages on fire at the 
same moment, so that the people would be confounded and bewildered by be- 
holding the conflagTation on all sides of them ; and each being intent on saving 
his own crop, no one could help his neighbour. Besides, the text implies that 
■certain parts were already reaped, and this wotild produce interraptions in 
the continuity of the fields ; and, also, we know not the modes of cultivation 
■at that early period. Part of the land may have been permitted to lie fallow, 
-or might 'have been planted with summer fruits/’ which, being green, would 
stop the confiagration, and render necessary a greater number of firebrands. 
Difficulty As to the difficulty of capturing so many foxes, we must remember that 8amson 
ofcaptur- j-udge or governor of Israel at that time. He no more caught these 
creatures himself than Solomon built the temple with his own hands : and if 
we taketw^ or three other facts into account, it will not appear incredible that 
the governor of a nation could gather such a number of foxes wlien he liad 
(Occasion for them. The first is, that in those days this country was infested 
nith ‘all salts of wild animals to an extent which seems to us almost incredible. 
This is evident from almost numberless incidental allusions in the Bible ; but 
tne use .of fire-arms for so many centuries has either totally exterminated 
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whole classes, or obliged them to retire into the remote and unfrequented chaptek 
deserts. i^To doubt, therefore, foxes and jackals were far more numerous in 
the days of Samson than at present. The second fact is, that, not having 
fire-arms, the ancients were much more skilful than the modems in the use of 
siiares, nets, and pits for capturing wild animals. A large class of Biblical 
fi,gures and allusions necessarily presuppose this state of things. Job, and 
Bavid, and all the poets and prophets, continually refer in their complaints to 
snares, nets, pits, etc. We are justified, therefore, in believing that, at the 
time in question, the commander of Israel could, with no gi*eat difficulty, 
collect even three hundred foxes. He was not limited to a day or a week ; 
and though it may be true that in the whole country there are not now so 
many killed in an entire year, yet this does not prove that this number could 
not have been then gathered by Samson from the territories of J udah, Ban, 
and Simeon, over which his authority more particularly extended. We there- 
fore want no correction of the text to render the whole account credible, nor 
need we call in the aid of miracles. It was merely a cunning device of Israel’s 
champion to inflict a terrible chastisement upon his enemies. 

That it was felt to be a most serious calamity is shown by the cruel punish- Phiiistian 
ment inflicted upon the indirect cause of it. Hot being able to reach Samson, 
they wreaked their vengeance upon his wife and all her house, and they de- 
stroyed them with the same element which had consumed their harvest. And 
when we remember that so great is the dread of fire in harvest- time, that the 
Arabs punish with death any one who sets fire to a wheat-field, even though 
done by accident, we will not greatly wonder that the Philistines should have 
thus dealt with the family whose injurious conduct had excited their di’eaded 
enemy to this ruinous exploit. 

Have you been able to discover any remnants of that famous temple which 
Samson overtlirew with such terrible slaughter of the laughter-loving Philis- 
tines ? 

I have never seen them except in ^pictures, with the mighty man “ bowing 
himself with all his might” between two of the toppling columns. 

The edifice must have been of enormous size, for there were wpon the roof The 
about three thousand men and women, that beheld while Samson made sport ” ^ 

It is not easy for me to understand how the tearing of a column or two from 
so vast a temple could have brought the whole to the ground. 

The roofs in Gaza were then flat as they are now, and it does not require a 
mry large space for three thousand people, who stand as close as they can be 
packed. So much for the size of the building. A further explanation may be 
found in the peculiar topography of Gaza. Most of it is built on hills, which, 
though comparatively low, have declivities exceedingly steep. The temple its pro- 
was erected over one of these, beyond a doubt, for such was and is the custom 
in the East ; and iu such a position, if the central columns were taken out, 

1 Judges xvi. 27. . 
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^16 whole edifice would be precipitated down the hiU in ruinous confusion. 

lere is such a steep declivity on the north-east corner of the present citv 

T)!,™ M ° dilapidated castle and palace, and the houses in that vicinity have 

fragments of columns wrought into the walls and laid down as sills for their 
gates. Somewhere in that neighbourhood, I suppose, the temple stood • and 
it coincides with this conjecture that the loilly of Samson is in a garden o 
little east of it. 

thi-rwn™’ ^ *01“ tte story of the overthrow of this temple that 

coLvmm large enough to sustain immense roofs were common at that very early 
day? And may not those which are foimd in many of the ruined cities of 
Palesthie date back to the same age ? Such has long been my opinion ; and I 
am further inclined to believe that the immense roof which rested upon these 
columns was sustained hj arches. If this were so, and the centre columns 
stood on the brow of the declivity, near the old castle, the whole edifice would 
be precipitated down the hill merely by tearing away those centre supports. 

There seems to be an unusual amount of noise and confusion in the street 
To what is this owing 1 

Salim says it is a procession in honour of the marriage of the governor’s oldest 
son. _ Let us take our stand on the roof of the khan, from which we can have 
a lull view of this Oriental cavalcade. Playing the jereed is the most animat- 
ing spectacle of the whole ; but this, I perceive, has already taken place out on 
the plain, for their panting steeds are still covered with froth and foam There 
are aAhousand pictures of this sport, but none that does justice to it, and 
mdeed, it must be seen to be understood and appreciated. The sheikhs and 
emeers of Lebanon and Sermon are the best jereed-players. Gaily dressed 
Md superbly mounted, they take their stations at opposite ends of the hippo- 
drome. At length one plunges his sharp shovel stimips into the quiverinc^ 
side of his horse, and away he bounds like a thunderbolt untfi within a short 
distance _of his opponent, when he wheels sharp round as if on a pivot, flings 
Ills reed with^ his might, and then darts back again, hotly pursued by 
his antagonist. Othm now join in, until the whole hippodrome resounds with ' 
re general mdee. Many are the accidents which occur in this rough plav 
and what begins m sport often ends in downright earnest ; but, notwithstanding 

of for nowhere else can they 
iTtS / I' fo so great advantage ; andfrom every 

^ T w Wppodrome they well know they are 

keenly watched by the invisible hoiiris of their midnight dreams. Some of the 
players perform almost incredible feats of daring and agflity. Kot onlyivill 
hey catch the “reed” of their antagonist in theft handtvhile on the r^, Lt 

Srir own reed, and regain 

^ eir seat again, and all this while theft horse was at the top of his speed 

There is always more or less of this jereed-playing at the weddino-s of the 
gi eat, and upon all important state occasions. 


J ereed 
playing. 
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Here comes a new farce : musicians in iiarlequin attii-e, with fox-tails ohapthr 
dangling from conical caps, blowing, beating, and braying any amount of dis- 
cordant music, i’oilowing them is a company of dancers at sword-play. They uarieqnin 
are fierce-looking fellows, and their crooked Damascus blades flash around musiciana 
their heads in most perilous Tehemence and vicinity. This^ I suppose, is the 
first time you have seen a real shield, or heard its ring beneath the thick-falling 
blows of the sword. The next in this procession are genuine Bedawin Arabs, 
with their tremendous spears. This is because Gaza is on the borders of the 
desert, and the governor finds it to Ms interest to court the sheikhs of these 
powerful robbers. And now comes the governor and suite, with the bridegroom 
and his friends— a gay cavalcade, in long silk robes ,* some of them are olive- 
green, and heavily loaded with sliver and gold lace. Such is Mgli life in Gaza. 



»ANCIN<5-GIRLg. 


TThe whole night will be spent in feasting, singing, dancing, and rude biif- Dancmg- 
foonery, in the open court by the men, and in the harem, in equally boisterous 
games and dances, by the women, These are great occasions for the dancing- 
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girls; and many, not of the profession,” take part in the sport. We see 
little to admire in their performances. They move forward, and backward, 
and sideways, now slowdy, then rapidly, throwing their arms and heads about 
at random, and rolling the eye, and ■vjriggling thQ body into various prepos- 
terous attitudes, languishing, lascivious, and sometimes indecent ; and this is 
repeated over .and over, singly, or in pairs or groups. One thing is to be said 
in their favour: the different sexes do not intermingle in those indecorous 
sports. In my opinion, the dances spoken of in ancient Biblical times were in 
most points just such as we have been describing.^ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
GAZA TO BEIT JIBEIX. 


Beauty and fertility of Philistiii. 
Gerar — ^^Vells — Lahai-roL 
Character of Isaac. 

Urn Lakis— Lacliish.' 

“ Gulgal.” 


Beit Jibrin or Eleutheropolis—Bethogabra? 
Country of vSamson — Timnath. 

Lion — Bees— Treachery of wives. 

David and Goliath. 

David with Achish. 

April! 7 th. 
What sort 


I AM now more than ready to leave this rude and fanatical city, 
of country have we before us to-day? 

Beautiful in itself, but monotonous-wheat, wheat, a very ocean of wheat. 
Oui’ road to Beit Jibrin leads diagonally across the whole territory of Philistia, 
and offers an opportunity to become familiar with its physical features and its 
present productions ; but there is not a single site of much importance along 
the entire distance. 

This I shall not regret, for I am almost disgusted with ruins, and fatigued 
by the effort to trace out the history of extinct races and magnificent cities 
among mud hovels and semi-savage Arabs. Give me for 'one day the open 
country, and soil unpolluted by these vulgar people, and unencumbered with 
shapeless heaps of unmeaning rubbish. 

I cannot promise freedom from Arabs, not even from Bedawin robbers, for 
we ride along the very borders of their desert homes, and they ireqiieiitiy make 
inroads quite beyond our track. Xeither is the country anything like what 
we mean by virgin soil in America. It has been ploughed for thousands of 
years, and probably very much as it is at present ; but in one very remarkable 
re.spect it is not what it once was. There was doubtless a time, long, long 
ago, when it was covered with dense primeval forests, and there have been 
ages of prosperity and peace since then, when it was crowded with towns and 

* [The author must allude here to such dancing as that of the daughter of Herodias before 
Herod. The dancing which sometimes accompanied worship must have been very different.— 
Ed.] . ■ , . ■ . ■ 
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villages, enclosed in and surrounded by beautiful gardens and orchards. But, ohaptbk 
ever since Moslem rule began, the land has become the property, not of the 
cultivator, but of the government ; and while this ruinous r%inie lasts, this insecurity 
splendid country will remain as it is. hTo man will plant orchards and make 
improvements on land not his own ; hut give him a secure title, and, under 
the crude husbandry of even these ignorant peasants, PMiistia will quickly be 
studded with villages, and beautified with vineyards, olive-yard^, and orange- 
groves. This, however, will never be realized until a strong government sub- 
j due or drive back the Bedawtn to their deep deserts. Neither vineyards, nor 

; fig orchards, nor vegetable gardens can exist, while these people are allowed 

i to roam at will with their all-devouring herds and droves of camels. 

, The first time I came into this region I was agreeably surprised to find it 

not a flat, barren country, approaching to a sandy desert; but one must go 
. much further south to encounter anything resembling that. From the distant 
mountains it indeed has the appearance of a level plain, but the view is so vast 
that even very considerable hills are lost to the eye. In reality, Philistia 
! closely resembles some of the most beautiful regions of our own glorious West, 

i True, it lacks our fine forests, and one misses onr charming country-houses, 

[ with their orchards; but that is omng to the inhabitants. The country is Beauty 

! equally lovely and no less fertile than the very best of the Mississippi Valley. fer- 

I Nay, owing to something in the nature of the soil, or of the climate, or both, 

i the soiu’ces of its fertility are even more inexhaustible than in any part of our 

I own land. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing and general culture 

which would secure nothing but failure in America, this vast plain continues 
to produce splendid crops every year ; and this, too, be it remembered, after 
forty centuries of such tillage. 

In what part of this plain was Gerar, where Isaac resided so many years ? Gerar. 

It seems to have been extremely fertile, for he reaped a hundred-fold in that 
valley : And the man waxed great, and went forward, and grew until he 
became very great,” as any other farmer would who reaped such harvests. 

The site has not yet been discovered; but I doubt not it can and will be, . 
just so soon as it is safe to travel in that region. It must be somewhere 
to the south-east of us, and not above fifteen miles distant. According to 
the Onomastieon,” it was twenty miles to the south of Eientheropolis. Begin- 
ning, therefore, at Beit Jibrin, and going southward about seven houi's, the 
traveller encounters the great Wady Sheriah, called by some Wady Gaza ; and 
in it, or in one of its fertile branches, there is little doubt but that the lost 
site will be found. Arabs who frequent Gaza from that neighbourhood speak 
of a ruined city somewhere there, which careful examination may yet decide 
to be the ancient Gerar. Isaac went there from Beersheba, the site of which 
is now known to be a few hours to the east of this region. There was a 
Wady Gerar in ancient times, which no doubt took its name from the 


1 Gen. xxvi. 12, 13. 
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city ; and, with such data to guide the future explorer, the place will surely 
be found. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely proper to speak of this site as even now absolutely 
unknown. The Rev. J. Rowlands believes that he not only found Gerar, but 
' also the lost Kadesh-barnea. He thus writes to his friend Mr. Williams : 

From Gaza our course was to Khalasa. On our way we discovered ancient 
Gerar. We had heard of it at Gaza under the name of Joorf el Gerar— the 
Rush or Rapid of Gerar, which -we found to lie three hours south-south~east of 
Gaza. Within Wady Gaza, a deep and broad channel coming down from the 
south-east, and running a little higher up than this spot, is Wady es Sheriah, 
from the east-north-east. Near Joorf el Gerar are the traces of an ancient 
city, called Khirbet el Gerar— the Ruins of Gerar. Our road beyond Khalasa 
lay along a plain slightly undulating. This plain must be the land of Gerar. 
Here we sojourned for twm days (one of which was Sunday) with Abraham in 
Gerar.” This is rather a meagre account of such a celebrated and unknown 
region and city, but it is the best we have at present. Mr. Rowlands then 
went southward to Suez, passing by Khalasa, or Khulasah as Dr. Robinson 
spells it, and identifies it witli the Greek Elusa ; but Mr. Rowlands thinks it 
marks the site of the Ohesil of Joshua xv. 30, one of the cities in the south of 
J udah. Both may be correct. Mr. Rowlands does not seem to have been 
aware that Br. Robinson not only visited the place, but gave an extensive 
description and history of it. Our fortunate traveller, passing in a direct line 
across the desert from Khalasa to Suez, came, in two hours and a half, to an 
old site called Sebto, which he identifies with Zephath, called Hormah— 
‘'^destruction”— in Numbers xxi. 3, where the Israelites vowed avow to utterly 
destroy the place, on account of the attack of king Arad; and subsequently, 
in Judges i. 37, after Judah and Simeon had utterly overthrown it, this name 
“Destruction” was attached to it a second time. Near this place is also a 
well, called Bir Rohebeh, and the ruins of a city 'i^otli the same name, which 
he has no doubt was the Rehoboth of Genesis xxvi. 22. The mins are exten- 
sive, and in remarkably good preservation. Ten camel hours (twenty-five 
miles) further toward Suez, Mr. Rowlands found MoilUhi, which he believes, 
for half a dozen reasons, to be Beer-lahai-roi, where Hagar found water, and 
called it after the name of the Lord that spake unto her, Lahai-roi— “ Thou, 
God, seest me.” ^ Our traveller is now in the vast wilderness, plain, or desert 
of Paran, called also the wilderness of Kadesh, so famous in early Bible story, and 
he discovers more than one interesting locality. We shall only refer to Kadesh- 
barnea. He finds it twelve miles east-south-east of Moii^hi ; and as lie stood 
at the base of the rock that was smitten by Moses, and gazed upon the beau- 
tiful brook of delicious water stiU gushing forth from it, and leaping down into 
the desert over many a lovely cascade, he was quite wild with enthusiastic 
excitement,— and well he might be, with his firm faith in the identification. 

■ , . I aen. xvi. 13, 14.' • 
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Tlie liiston^ of Isaac’s sojourn in Gerar is very curious and instructive. Com- chapter 
billing both pastoral and agricultiiral industry, it is not strange that he grew 
veiy great. The vast grazing plains around and south of his position enabled 
hhn to multiply flocks indefinitely, while the <^hundred-fold” harvests Gem-, 
furnished bread for his numerous servants ; and, in addition to these advan- • 
tages, the blessing of the Lord was on the labour of his hands in a manner 
I altogether extraordinary. These things made the Philistines envy and fear 

him ; and therefore Ahimelecii, king of Gerar, demanded and obtained a cove- 
nant of peace with him. Just so at this day the towns, and even cities, such 
as Hamath and Hums in the north, and Gaza and Hebron in this region, 

' cultivate with great care friendly relations with the sheikhs of prosperous 

tribes on their borders. It appears that the country was deficient in water, scarcity ot 
' and that -wells, dug at great expense, were regarded as very valuable posses- 

: sioiis. Isaac was a great well-digger, prompted thereto by the necessities of weiis. 

his vast flocks ; and in those days this was an operation of such expense and 
difficulty as to be mentioned among the acts which rendered illustrious even 
kings. ^ The strife for possession of them was a fruitful source of annoyance 
to the peaceful patriarch, as it had been the cause of separation between 
{ Abraham and Lot before him ; and such contests are now very common all 

i over the country, but more especially in these southern deserts. It was the 

j custom in former times to erect towers or castles to command and secure the 

' possession of valuable watering-places ; thus Hzziah built towers in connection 

, with his many ■wells.” ^ And to stop up wells was the most pernicious and 

I destructive species of vengeance — the surest -way to conveii; a flourishing 

country into a frightful wilderness. Israel was commanded thus to destroy 
the land of the Moabites, by stopping all the wells of water.^ It wmuld be a 
curious inqiiiiy for the explorer to seek out these w^ells, nor -^muld it be sur- 
> prising if they should be found still bearing the significant names which Isaac 

gave them. All travellers agree that water is so scarce and valuable in that 
! region, that the places where it is to be found are as well kno-^m by the Arabs 

as are the most flourishing towns in other parts of the country. Isaac’s place 
I of residence was the well Lahai-roi, as we read in Genesis xxv. 11, and xxiv. Lahai-roi 

; 62-~the same that was so named by Hagar.^ It may have been first clis- 

! covered by her, or miraculously produced by ^^the God that saw her,” for the 

i salvation of the maternal ancestor of the Arab race and her unborn son, as 

: the fountain of Kadesh afterward for all Israel,^ and perhaps that of Lehi 

for Samson.® It seems to have been the usual mode to designate the dwelling- 
( place in patriarchal times, and indeed long after, by some circumstance or fact 

I which made it memorable. Abraham dwelt under the oak atMamre ; Isaac at 

I this well ; Jacob hid the idols of his family under the oak at Shechem and, 

long after, Joshua took a gi’eat stone and set it up under the same oak, as I 
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PARTI suppose.^ Thus, also, Beborali dwelt iincler p«/m-tree of Deborah ;^ the 
angel of the Lord that was sent to Gideon came down and sat under an oak 
which was in Ophrah;^ king Saul is said to have tarried under a pome- 
granate-tree in Migron and it is yet quite common to find a village better 
■ known by some remarkable tree or fountain near it than by its proper name, 
The knowledge of these places and things is perpetuated from generation to 
generation ; and I doubt not many of these wells in the south could be dis- 
covered, if one had time and liberty to explore. 

Ooinci- There are some curious coincidences in the patriarchal connections with 
Gerar, Both Abraham and Isaac came from Beersheba to that city; both 
arciiaiiife. ^^dopted the same prevarication in regard to their wives, for the same reason 
and Tvith the same result. It would appear that these ladies must have been 
beautiful in comparison with the darker daughters of Philistia, and this even 
Tvhen they Tvere far advanced in life. Both were taken into tlie harem of the 
king, and both rescued by similar divine interpositions. The king, in either 
case, was called Abimelech, and each had a chief commander called Phicol. 
Both Abraham and Isaac made covenants with these Abimelechs ; the place of 
meeting in both cases was a -well ; and from tlie seven ewe lambs the well was 
called Beersheba — “the well of seven,” or “ well of the oath.” 

How do you account for these strange coincidences ? 

It is fair to conclude that Abimelech w'as the royal title, just as Pharaoh was 
in Egypt, and Gmsar in Rome. may also have been a name of office, 

as miidir or imishir now is in this country.* If one of these officers is spoken 
of, his 7imne is rarely mentioned. I, indeed, never know any but the official 
Coveting title of these Turkish officers. I suppose it was the custom of these Abi- 
melechs to augment their state and glory by introducing into their harems illus- 
trious ladies, and that often without respect to their age. To enable them to 
do this, they sometimes killed their husbands ; and such things are not un- 
known even in our day, I could point to more than one such transaction 
among the emeers and sheikhs of this country. This was the temptation 
which led both Abraham and Isaac to that culpable deception which is re- 
corded of them. As to the other repetitions of similar acts, there is no diffi- 
culty in understanding them. After the lapse of many years, it would be 
quite in accordance with Oriental usages for the successors of the first Abi- 
melech to renew the covenant of peace with Isaac, who had grown so great as 
to be both envied and feared. The mode of contracting alliance was the same, 
because in both cases an established custom was followed ; and that the wbII 
should have been twice named Beersheba, from this double transaction made 
at it, is not surprising. It may have been intended also, by that divine provi- 
dence wfiich guided all such proceedings of the patriarchs, to settle, hj these 
remarkable acts, a well-known point to determine in future ages the extreme 
southern border of the Promised Land. 
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I The character of Isaac is very marked and peculiai’. He never travelled far chapter 

from this spot during his long life of one hundred and eighty years — probably 
never removed from Wady Gerar and its neighbouring city. There are but chamcter 
I few acts of his life on record, and several of these are not much to his credit, of isauc. 

He seems to have been an industrious, quiet man, disposed to wander alone 
and meditate, — at least when he had such an interesting theme to think about 
as the coming of the camels with his expected bride. He preferred peace to 
strife, even when the right was on his side, and he was much mightier ’’ than 
those wlio annoyed and injured him. This silent submission to injury was 
objected to l)y Aljimelecli in the question of the wells, and with much apparent 
justice. The king, when reproved about those which his servants had violently 
I taken a^vay, replied, in substaii'.'C, Why did 3^ou lay up this grudge in your 

heart all this while ? You should have had more confidence in my justice, 

I and, instead of tacitly implying that I was a party to this violence, you ought 

I to have reported the case to me. I do not feehtiattered by this concealment, 

nor very well pleased that it should be cast in my teeth on this particular 
occasion. The same injurious suspicion is more prominent in Isaac’s conver- 
sation about his wife. He there distinctly states his apprehension that Abi- 
melech was a lawless tyrant, who would not stick at murder in order to get 
Rebekah into his harem. JN'either Isaac nor Rebekah appears to advantage in 
this discussion with Abirnelech. I say apj>ears, because it is by no means 
certain that the king was not capable of doing just what Isaac feared ; while 
Isaac would sooner have lost his right hand, or even his life, than be guilty of 
such enormous wickedness. And it is often the case tliat a very bad man may 
be able to set his conduct in such a light as to seem more honourable and 
generous than those much better than himself. This should be remembered Jacob aou 
when we studj-^ the exhibitions of character made by Jacob and Esau at their 
meeting in Gilead. Esau carries off the whole credit of the interview, and his 
brother seems cold, suspicious, cunning, iinbrotlierly. And while I do not 
pretend to admire certain traits in Jacob’s character, yet he was far more 
upriglit and religious than Esau. Jacob knew him and his four hundred men 
too well to venture into bis society and power. Hence all the shuffling and 
backing out, and even deception, which he gave in return for his injured 
brother’s forgiveness, -warm-hearted welcome, and generous offers of assistance. 

J acob dared not accept them, and yet to reject them under such circumstances 
■ could not but place him in great emban'assment. 

I How could Isaac have been so«gTOssly deceived by Jacob and his mother ? 

He was not only blind, but old, so that he could not distinguish with Decouii 'n 
accura<;y, either by the touch of his slirivelled hand or by the ear, now dull of 
^ hearing. It must be further remembered that Esau was from his birth a hairy 

person. He was now a man, full grown, and no doubt as rough and shaggy as 
any he-goat Jacob Avas of the same age, and his whole history shows that he 
was emmently slirewd and cunning. He got that from his mother, Avho on this 
occasion plied ail her arts to make the deception perfect. She fitted out Jacob 
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pAKT with Esau’s well-known clothes, strongly scented with such odours as he was 
accustomed to .use. The ladies and dandies in ancient times delighted to make 
History of their raiment smell like the smell of a field which the Lord had blessed 
Isaac. and at this day they scent their gala garments with such rich and powerful 
spicery that the very street along which they walk is perfumed. It is highly 
probaWe that Jacob, a plain man, given to cattle and husbandry, utterly 
eschewed these odoriferous vanities, and this would greatly aid in the decep- 
tion. Poor old Isaac felt the garments, and smelled the still more dis- 
tinguishing perfumes of Esau, and though the voice was Jacob’s, yet he could 
not doubt that the person before him was—what be solemnly protested that he 
was— his fii-st-born. The extreme improbability of deception would make him 
less suspicious, and, so far as the hair and the perfume are concerned, I have 
seen many Arabs who might now play such a game with entire success. 

AU this is easy and plain in comparison with the gi’eat fact that this treacheiy 
and perjui-y, under most aggravating accompaniments, should be in a sense 
ratified and prospered by the all-seeing Grod of justice. It is well to remember, 
however, that though the blessing, once solemnly bestowed, according to estab- 
lished custom in such cases, could not be recalled, yet, in the oveiTuling provi- 
Retribu- deiice of God, the guilty parties were made to eat the bitter iruit of theii* sin 
tion. during their whole lives. In this matter they sowed to the wind and reaped 

the whirlwind. 

We set out on this line of remark by saying that in several of the known 
incidents of Isaac’s history, few though they be, be does not appear to ad- 
vantage. Even in this transaction, where he, now old, blind, and helpless, 
was so cruelly betrayed by his wife and deceived by his son, he is unfortunately 
at fault in the main question. He was wrong and Pebekah was right on the 
real point of issue; and, what is more,- Isaac’s judgment in regard to the 
person most proper to be invested with the great office of transmitting the 
true faith and the true line of descent for the promised Messiah w^as determined 
by a pitiful relish and longing for “savoury meat.” Alas, for poor human 
nature ! There is none of it without diuss ; and mountains of mud must be 
washed to get one diamond as large as a pea. 

We have taken no note of time during this long digression, nor have I even 
noticed the face of the country. 

Hot much lost thereby, for our track has been the ordinaiy road to Beit 
Jibrin. After emerging from the great olive-grove north of Gaza, we had 
Beit Hanun on our left ; then Benireh, on, the same side, upon the bank of 
Wady Simsim, and Hejid on the south of our path. The village we have just 
passed is Simsim, and this one to which we are coming is Burier. Time from 
Gaza, three hours ; direction, north-east ; country, a rich, rolling, agricultural 
Um Lakis. plain. OuT next vfilage is Urn Lakis, which, I have -little doubt, denies its 
name from the Lachish so celebrated in Bible story and prophecy. The city itself 
seems to have been more to the south, and nearer Beit Jibrin, according to 
the “ Onomasticon” and other notices. Even that is not certain, however, and 
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the great similarity of name, for a site so close to the locality of the ancient chapter 
city, is not to be forgotten. My company at Mesmia gave me names of x xxvi i. 
villages, ruins, old sites, tells, and wells sufficient to fill two pages. hTone in 
this direction, however, seemed to be of any historic interest except 'Aglan 
and this Lakis. We shall come to ’Aglan in half an hour. OThere are no rains 
f at either of these places to remind one of ancient gloiy ; but the same remark 

applies to all the sites on this plain, a'ftd that for two reasons ; the cities were Brick 
built chiefly of unburned brick ; and such parts as were of stone were either 
taken from that soft arenaceous formation which is found all along the coast, 
or from that cretaceous rock which is so characteristic of all these southern 
hills of Judea, and which is often nothing more than indm^ated marl. We are 
not, therefore, to ^expect ruins ; and the name, with a tell of greater or less 
height, composed of such debris, pottery scattered over the neighbourhood, 
and a well or two, with a sarcophagus or a stone trough — ^tliese are the things , 
by which we identify old sites in Philistia. 

The plain from this to Beit Jibiin is destitute of villages and barren of 
historic interest ; and, after taking our lunch at this ’Aglan, we must quicken 
our pace, or we shall be out on this deseii; later than is exactly safe. The 
whole distance, at our rate of riding, is nine hours, and this may be taken as 
the utmost breadth of the proper temtory of the Philistines, The great 
Wady Simsim branches out to the north-east and south, but it is everywhere 
^ destitute of water except in winter. The largest of these branches, called 

i Wady el Hasy, wanders about in a general direction toward the south-east, 

and drains the western slopes of the mountains of Hebron. 

What sort of vegetable is this whose stems om’ muleteers are cutting up and 
chewing with so much relish 1 

It is the wild artichoke. We can amuse ourselves with it and its behaviour wild arti- 
for a while, and may possibly extract something more valuable than the insipid choke, 
juice of which our men are so fond. You observe that in growing it throws 
out numerous branches of equal size and length in all directions, forming a 
sort of sphere or globe a foot or more in diameter. W’^hen ripe and dry in 
autumn, these branches become rigid and light as a feather, the parent stem 
breaks off at the ground, and the wind carries these vegetable globes whither- \^ef?eta'bie 
soever it xdeaseth. At the proper season thousands of them come scudding s^ohes. 
over the xdain, rolling, leaping, bounding vdth* vast racket, to the dismay both 
of the horse and his rider. Once, on the plain north of Hamath, my horse 
became quite unmanageable among them. They charged down upon us on 
the wings of the wind, which broke them from their moorings, and sent them 
^ careering over the desert in countless numbers. Our excellent native itinerant, 

A P- — , had a similar encounter with them on the eastern desert, 

beyond the Haiiran, and his horse was so terrified that he was obliged to 
alight and lead Mm. I have long suspected that this wild artichoke is the 

which, in Psalm Ixxxiii. 13, is rendered w/ied, and in Isaiah xvii. 13, GuigtU. 
a rollm^ thing. Evidently our translators knew not what to call it. The 
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1 ART first passage reads thus : “ 0 mv God, make them like a wheel {giilgaPj, as the 
stubble before the wund and the second,. Rebuke them, and they shall flee 
Guij^ai. far off, and shall be chased as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, and like 

a rolling thing {gulgal) before the whirlwind.” Row, from the nature of the 
parallelism, the gulgal cannot be a wheel,” but something corresponding to 
chaff. It must also be something that does not fly like the chaff, but, in a 
striking manner, rolls before the wind. The signification oi gulgal in Hebrew, 
and its equivalent in other Bheinitic dialects, require this, and this rolling 
artichoke meets the case most emphatically, and especially when it rolls before 
the whirlwind. In the encounter referred to north of Hamath, my eyes were 
half blinded with the stubble and chaff which filled the air ; but it Avas the 
extraordinary behaviour of this rolling thing” that rivetted my attention. 
Hundreds of these globes, all bounding like gazelles in one direction over the 
desert, would suddenly wheel short round, at the bidding of a counter- 
blast, and dash away with equal speed on their new course. An Arab proverb 
addresses this rolling thing thus : “ Ho ! ’akkub, where do you put up to- 
night ?” to which it answers as it flies, Where the wind puts up.” They 
also derive one of their many forms of cursing from this plant : May you be 
whirled, like the ’akkub, before the wind, until you are caught in the thorns, 
or plunged into the sea.” If this is not the wheel ” of David and the 
rolling thing” of Isaiah, I have seen nothing in the country to suggest the 
comparison. 

Beit Jib- April ISth, How is it ascertained that this Beit'Jibrin is the site of the 
rientiie Eleutheropolis ? 

ropoiis. ' identification is due to the skill of Robinson and Smith, and the process 

of discovery and verification is detailed with great care in their “ Researches.” 
Owing to the fact that Eusebius and Jerome take this as the central station 
from which to mark the direction and distance of many other places, there are 
few geographical points in the country of greater value, and Dr. Robinson 
very justly magnifies its importance. Having myself derived the highest 
gratification in following out his results in my own excursions in this region, 

I gladly embrace every opportunity to express my obligations. There is a 
Sacred whole nest of sacred sites scattered around this important centre. On 
the east we have Beit Rusib— Rezib ; and further over the hills to the 
north-east Jeb’a— the Gibeah’of Judah; and north, a little east, we find 
Shochoh in Shuwiekeh; and beyond it Jarmuth in Yarmuk. ’Ain Shemsh 
is Beth-shemesh ; and north-west of this, Tibneh is the Timnath of Sam- 
son’s wife. Rorth-east of this is Zorah, the city of his father; and 
south-east of that is Zaniiah. The wady in ■which Zorah lies is called 
Wady es Sumpt, and this is probably the battle-field of David and 
Goliath of Gath. Dr. Robinson thinks that Gath may have been at or near 
Bethnga- Deii' Dubban, where are very remarkable excavations and other indications of 
Quer>% ancient city. It appears to me that Bethogabra— Eleutheropolis— Beit 
Gath ?’ Jibrin, and Gath are all one and the same city. Khurbet Get— ruins of Gath 
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— -is the name BOW applied to one of the heaps of rubbish a short distance chapter | 

westward from the castle of Beit Jibrin. The Hebrew word Bethogabra | 

and the Arabic Beit Jibrin may be rendered of giants ^ — winch re- 
minds us of Goliath of Gath and his family. And further, I think that 
the Afareshah of Joshua xv. 44, which was rebuilt by Rehoboam, and is re- 
peatedly nientioned in connection Avith Gath,^ Avas a suburb of this great capi- 
tal of the Philistines. Benjamin of Tudela makes Mareshah and Beit Jibrin Maresiiai’. 

identical, and Jerome places them so near each other that they may here- 

garded as one and the same place. Micah probably AVTote A[oreslieth-gatii^’ in 
order to fix tlie location of tlie suburb by the name of the main city.^ All these 
ideiitifications lend additional interest to this vicinity. ATot only did Goliath 
and his family of giants reside here, but in this beautiful valley king Asa 
achieved that grand Adctory over Zerah the Ethiopian, Avith his host of a thou- 
sand thousand, and three hundred chariots ; ” for the battle Avas at Alareshah, 
in the valley of Zephathah. These facts and suggestions Avili be sure to quicken 
your zeal for this day’s explorations, notwithstanding your groAving disgust 
with old ruins. Tliere are, in fact, many things about Beit Jibrin which merit 
a careful examination. The most striking is this immense quadrangular en- 
closure which marks out the boundaries of an old castle. It is about six him- 
dred feet square, and was built of large hea^vy stone. Then, too, the castle Castie of 
within this enclosure has points of interest. Some parts of it appear very 
ancient, while this confused mass of arches, vaults, and broken walls speaks of 
Saracenic and crusading times. Besides this building there are immense artificial 
caverns heAvn out of these cretaceous hills, and some of them carefully orna- 
mented. They are found chiefly in the wady which runs up south by east, and in 
which is situated the ruined church called Alar Hannah. I>r. Robinson has given 
a detailed account of these remarkable excavations, the object of which he is at a 
loss to comprehend. Some of them Avere undoubtedly cisterns, and it is not impos- 
sible that all were originally such, but subsequently some of them may have been 
enlarged into temples and under-ground chapels, and others made into granaries. 

In travelling through this sacred territory, few things please me more than to country of 
light upon those circumstances which prove the accuracy of ancient Bible nar- Samson, 
ratives even in the most incidental remarks and the minutest allusions. We 
are no w not far from Zorah, the birth-place of Samson,^ and it is pleasant to 
find his home still in existence, in that secluded mountain village ahove ’Ain 
Shemsh. On one of the hard rocks of that village Manoah placed his sacri- 
fice, and the angel of the Lord did wondrously while Alanoah and his wife 
looked on ; for it came to pass, w^hen the flame went up toward heaven from 
off the altar, that the angel of the Lord ascended in the flame.” ^ 

J osephus has a curious addition to the Bible narrative of these transactions, 
in which, after extolling the beauty of Manoah’s wife, he says that her hus- 
band was exceedingly jealous ; and when he heard her expatiate upon the 
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I.ion. 


Bc«s, 


Wedding 
feast in 
Timnatl}. 


beauty of the mairwho had appeared to her and annoimoed the hirth of a 
he was so consumed with this terrible passion that he besought God to semi 
the messenger again, that he might see him-and much more to the s-Sf 
purport But to return to the history. It is said that Samson went downU 
1 imnath and there saw the woman whom he desired to mairy. Now Timnath 
wiM and to reach it from Zorah you must descend through 

u ild, rooky gorges,— just where one would expect to find a lion in those davs 
when wild beasts were far more common than at present. JSTor is it more ro' 
markable that lions should be met with in such places than that fierce leopards 
..lould now maintain their position in the thickly settled parts of LebaMi 

and even m these veiy mountains, witliin a few hundred rods of large villages’ 
iTet such I know is the fact. *= 'uiages. 

There were then vineyards belonging to Timnath, as there now are in lil 
these hamlets along the base of the hills and upon the mountain sides Thl 
yneyards are very often far out from the villages, climbing up rough wadies 
and ivdd clifls, m one of which Samson encountered the young lion. He threw 
t le dead body aside, and the ne.xt time he w^ent down to Timnath he found 
swarm of bees in the carcass. This, it must be confessed, is an extraoS™ 
occurrence. The word for bees is the Arabic for hornets 'and thZ ^ 

are veiy fond of flesh, and devour it with the greatest aiiditv. I have nS 
s e„ a swarm of honiets build their comb in the skull of a dead camel ^ 

fectmed honey enough to meet the demands of the stoiy. However we “nel 
that not long after this, bees were so abundant in a wood at no "reat distance 
dropped down fi-om the trees onlhe 

non whe and in southern Leha’ 

ion uheie w'lld bees are still found, both in trees and in the clefts of the rod' 

It keeps up the verisimilitude of the nan'ative th.at these -re inst tbl i 

it irnoI^W I « ’ and though dees ordinarily avoid decUd carcassed 
s possible that they on tins occasion selected that of the lion for their hive’ 

auch'occS r?he^^eser/t/’“ “ keepingwith 

PPil^SitiP 

of J udges ; and such occasions frequently end in mvZh Z „ n Z Z 

had no real love for her hujsbopd • oi i +i • • ^ ^ wicked -woman, who 

present d.,. Wra m ptocnred low mtt“nl!^uSXr“r 

re.d «h,.. „ tm. XmL .E ™ 


BAVIB AKD GOLIATH. 



deem essential They are also very often ready to enter into any treacherous chaptep. 
conspiracy against their hnsfcaiids by which they can gain some desired advan- 
tage either for themselves or their friends. Indeed, there are very many bus- Treachery 
bands in this country who neitlier will nor dare trust their wives. On the of'^vives. 
contrary, they watch them with the utmost distrust, and keep everything 
I locked np for fear of their treacheiy. And yet these distrusted but cunning 

waives have wonderful power over their husbands. Though uneducated in all 
that is good, they are perfect masters of craft and deceit. By their arts and 
their importunity they carry their point, often to the utter and obvious ruin of 
^ their husbands, and this, too, when there is really no love between them. It 

j is not at all contrary to present experience, therefore, that Samson’s wife 

should conspire against him in the matter of the riddle, nor that she should 
I succeed in teasing him out of the secret. 

j We are now in the neighbourhood where David began his illustrious career David ana 

; * by slaying Goliath of Gath. The Philistines -went up against Judah and Goliath- 

. pitched near Shochoh, — which site is ascertained to be at Shuwdekeh, about six 

miles to the north-east of us. Beit Netif is on a hill some three miles nearly 
north of it, and between them is the deep Wady es Snmpt, which passes down 
the plain, by Timnath, to the great Wady Surar. Dr. Eobinson identifies this 
Wady Snmpt with the Elah of 1 Samuel xvii. 2, by which Saul encamped, 

' ; probably on the north side, opposite the Philistines ; and it w^as into this wady 

I that the champion of the ^^nncircumcised” descended every day to defy the 

I armies of the living God : his height nearly ten feet, his proportions enormous, 

I Ins visage terrible ; covered with a shining coat of mail weighing five thousand 

shekels, a helmet of brass on his head, a target of brass between Ms shoulders, 
and greaves of brass on his legs, he appeared like a brazen statue of colossal 
size, holding a spear whose stafi'-was like a weaver’s beam. E"© wonder the 
stoutest heart; quailed, and that all the men of Israel, when they saw the man, 
fled from him and were sore afraid.” Forty days did this temble giant come into 
the valley, morning and evening, to defy the hosts of Israel, exclaiming, with 
impious insolence, Give me a man, that we may fight together.” Thus he 
stood and cried in the morning when the youthful David drew nigh with the 
parched corn and the ten loaves which his father had sent to his eider brothers. 

He hears the tumult, and the defiance, and his heroic soiil takes fire. Eagerly 
he inquires into the case, and, undeten’ed by the rebukes of his envious 
^ brothers, he offers to meet the dreadful champion. He is brought before Saxil, 

■; who said unto him, Thou art not able to go against this Philistine to fight 

I with him ; thou art but a youth.” David modestly replies that, though young, 

i he had akeady performed, by God’s aid, deeds as daring and desperate as this 

could be. He had killed both a lion and a bear with his empty hands : And 
the Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the hear, will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.’’^ Declining armour 
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TART and helmet^ coat of mail and sword, he took merely his shepherd’s staff, and 
the sling with which he had often practised while tending his father’s sheep 
on the mountains. He came down into tlie wady, put five smooth stones into 
his scrip, and went on boldly to meet tlie giant. One of these, hurled with his 
whole force and with unerring aim, sank deep into the giant’s insolent fore- 
head. He staggers convulsively, and with a mighty clang falls prostrate upon 
his face. David is upon him in a moment, and with his own great sword 
strikes off his head, which he bears back to Saul in triumph. Thus were 
verified David’s confidence and piety. He fought that all the earth mighf 
know that there is a God in Israel.” 

Davki not How do you accoimt for the fact that neither Saul nor Abner, either before 

litsel" battle, recognised David ? In the verses immediately preceding 

the account of Goliath, we are informed that David had been summoned from 
Bethlehem to play on his harp before Saul, wdien the evil spirit from the Lord 
came upon him ; and Jesse had sent him upon an ass, laden with bread, and a . 
bottle of wine, and a kid. It is added that “ Saul loved David greatly, and he 
became his armour-bearer.” He also requested his father to leave David with 
him, for he had found favour in his sight. But the very next notice is that 
David is quietly tending sheep at Bethlehem, and his three older brothers 
are with the army. David re-appears before the king, and is not recognised 
either by him or by his servants. To me this has always appeared very strange. 

Order of It is, indeed, so strange as to suggest the query whether the incidents in 

incidents, ^1* David’s life are arranged in the exact order of time in which they 

occuiTed. The account in the 17th chapter has throughout the air of a first 
acquaintance. Abner said, in reply to tlie inquiry of the king, As thy soul 
liveth, 0 king, I cannot tell who he is.” David himself gives not the slightest 
hint, either before or after the fight, that he had ever seen the king before. 
This is a reserve, a stretch of modesty unparalleled, upon the supposition that 
he had not only been with him before, but had been greatly beloved by Mm, 
and selected to be Ms armour-bearer — implying the closest intimacy and 
largest confidence. It is no pai*t of Oriental character to refrain, through 
modesty, from claiming previous acquaintanceship with superiors, and the 
present instance is so far beyond the bounds of probability that I hesitate to 
believe it while there is any other possible explanation. How could the king, 
and Abner, and aU the other attendants of the royal household, have so utterly 
forgotten the wonderful harper, who had charmed away the evil spirit, and 
had been so beloved 1 It seems to me miicii more probable tliat this incident 
of playing on the harp before the king belongs to some period subsequent to 
the battle with Goliath. This is rendered more credible from the fact that 
there are some circumstances introduced into the accoimt of that day’s adventures 
wdiich could not have taken place until long after ; as, for example, in the 54th 
verse, where it is said that David took the head of the Philistine and brought it 
to J erusalem, but he put his armour in his tent.” Now David no tent at the 
timef and did m% go to Jerusalem until after the lapse of many eventful year.«!. 



HISTOEY OF DAVID. 


If, however, we were shut up to the necessity of accepting the narrative as to cuaptse 
time just in the order in which it is recorded, I have only to remark that we 
do not know how long a period intervened between the return of David to 
liis fetlier’s house and his appearance before the king on the morning of the 
duel with Goliath. If it were two or three years, it is possible that David had, 
ill the inean while, siidden]}^ shot up from boyhood to youth, tail and robust, Change 
and his personal appearance might have so changed as to bear little resem- 
blance to the* ruddy lad who played skilfully on the harp. It is a fact that 
lads of this countiy, particiiiarly of the higher classes, are often very fair, full- 
faced, and handsome, until about fourteen years of age, but during the next 
two or three years a surprising change takes place. They not only spring into 
full-grown manliood as if by magic, but all their former beauty disappears ; 
their cctmplexiori becomes dark, their features harsh and angular, and the whole 
expression of countenance stern, and even disagreeable. I have often been 
accosted by such persons, formerly intimate acquaintances, but who had sud- 
denly grown entirely out of iny knowledge, nor could I, without difficulty, 
recognise them. David had become a shepherd after leaving the king’s palace, 

— an occupation winch of all others would most rapidly change his fair com- 
plexion into a dirty bronze. He appeared before Saul in his shepherd’s attire, 
not in the gay dress of a courtier in the king’s palace, and he may, therefore, 
not have been recognised. But, as before remarked, if this were so, it is not 
only remarkable in itself, but it follows that David was at an early age pos- 
sessed of a wisdom, modesty, and self-control, without a parallel in the history 
of mankind. 

In after life, David had much to do with this part of the country. Twice he Davui in 
ded to Gath for fear of Saul. Is it not strange that he should select the city 
of Goliath for his asylum ? 

He was hard pressed, and had only a choice of dangers. Gath was near his 
native mountains, and, probably, had more friendly relations with the Israelites 
than the more distant cities of the Philistines. King Achish, also, appears to 
have been an open-hearted, unsuspecting, and generous character, probably of 
that chivalrous temperament which led him to admire such a hero as David. 

At any rate, he treated him very kindly, and presented him with Ziklag, a 
village which seems to have been long retained and highly prized by the royal 
family. 

How do you dispose of the deception practised by David toward his protector Deceiving 
in the matter of the excui’sions against the Amalekites and others down south of Adiish. 

• of US'? 

That David acted under the pressure of very powerful motives, and was by 
them urged aside from the plain, open path of rectitude. We are under no 
obligation to justify all his conduct. It is but common justice, however, to 
give him the benefit of all palliating circumstances ; and when these are duly 
weighed we shall not find occasion to pass a severe judgment upon him. He 
was an exile, hunted out of his home like a partridge on the mountains, and 
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obliged to reside among enemies—Tras surrounded on all sides ]>y difficulties 
and dangers, and with a large troop of friends and followers, for whom he must 
find the means of support; he had also been set apart by God himself 
to be the deliverer of his people from these very Amalekites, who had been 
condemned to total destruction for their enormous wickedness by the Sovereign 
Killer of all nations. David, therefore, felt that he had a divine warrant for 
attacking and exterminating them ; and they were actually within the borders 
of liis own tribe of Judah as settled by Joshua. The wrong, therefore, if vTong 
there were, was in the deception practised upon Achish, and not in the in- 
vading and destroying of the Amalekites. This God had sternly enjoined upon 
the Israelites to do. Let it be remembered, however, that Achish had no 
real right to know where David went, nor was David under any obligation to 
tell him the whole truth. What he did say was true in the letter of it, for 
David did really make an inroad into those places which he mentioned, though 
not against the Jews. 

Ziklag, you suppose, was somewhere in this neighbourhood ? 

We infer this from the notices of it in the Bible, but the site has been long 
lost. Connected with it is one of the most remarkable incidents in the life of 
David. While he was with Achish and the Philistine array in the plain of 
Esdraelon, these bordering Amalekites invaded the south, and Zikhig, which 
they burned with fire, and carried all the inhabitants away captive. This 
terrible calamity threw David and his whole company into the most riolent 
transports of grief. They lifted up their voice and wept, until they had no 
more power to weep and the people, in theh madness and despair, even talked 
of stoning David.^ He, however, succeeded in inspiring them with courage to 
pursue their enemies. They overtook them in the night some distance south 
of the brook Besor, and falling suddenly upon them while they were eating, and 
drinking, and dancing, because of the great spoil they had taken, the victory 
was complete, and all that had been taken from Ziklag were recovered, together 
with a vast amount of booty which these Amalekites had gathered up from the 
land of the Philistines. There is a remarkable resemblance between this rictory 
of David and that of Abraham over the kings who had cai'ried Lot away captive, 

I was reminded of the poor Egyptian wiiom David found half dead, and 
brought to life again by giving him a piece of a cake of figs and two clusters 
of raisins” to eat, and water to drink, by an incident w’hich occurred to me 
when crossing the plain to Askelon. Far from any village, a sick Egyptian 
was lying by the road side in the burning sun, and apparently almost dead 
with a terrible fever. He wanted nothing hut water / water I which we 
w^ere fortunately able to give him from our travelling-bottle ; but we were 
obliged to pass on and leave him to his fate, whatever that might be. 

This victoiy over the Amalekites was probably achieved on the very day that 
Saul was defeated and slain on Gilboa ; and David, when he had heard of that 
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0V0ji^|)y wliicli the way to tbe tlirone of Israel was open to himself — took of the chapter 
spoils, and sent presents to ail the towns and villages where he used formerly to 
resort. He acted in this matter upon a principle which his wise son has ex- Gifts, 
pressed after this fashion : A man's gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men.” ^ His gifts speedily made room for him in Hebron, and 

prepared the hearts of all Judah to welcome him as their king. 

It seems to have tasked all David’s firmness and tact in government to con- 
trol his heterogeneous troop of followers. 

There were certainly some churlish sons of Belial among them, but this was David's 
not their general character. The seivants of Kabal, in Carmel, gave a very 
different testimony concerning them : ^‘The men were very good mito us, and 
we were not hurt, nor missed 'we anything as long as we were conversant with 
them when we were in the fields.” ^ They were, therefore, in no sense a lawless 
set of robbers. NabaFs taunt to the messengers, “ Who is David, and who is 
the son of Jesse ? there he many servants now-a-days that break aw^ay every 
man from his master,” ^ was as unjust as it was insolent ; hut he was, in fact, 

“such a son of Belial that a man could not speak to him ; ” or, as his not very 
polite wife has it, “As his name is, so is he. Habal is his name, and folly is 
with Mm ” ^ It does not follow that because “every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented,” or, 
mther, hitter of soul^ “gathered themselves unto David,” ^ that therefore they 
were the refuse and offscouring of the land, like a troop of irregular Turkish 
cavalry, or the followers of an outlawed Druse sheikh. The government of 
Saul had degenerated into a cruel despotism. David himself, and all his 
relations, had been obliged to- flee from his outrageous and murderous jealousy, 
and there is abundant evidence that they were honourable and respectable people. 

Hor is it any wonder that many were in distress, and bitter of soul, under a king 
who coMd employ a savage Edomite to kill the whole family of the chief priest of 
the nation, merely because David had been innocently entertained for a day 
by them. The madness and ferocity of such a king would compel the noblest 
spirits in the land to flee mito David, and a large proportion of his retinue 
was actually composed of such men. ■ 

Even the debtors, in such a time of misrule, were, in most cases, better men Debtors, 
than their creditors. linearly everybody is in debt in these Oriental countries, 
and, owing to the tenure of land, the modes of raising taxes, and the claims of 
feudal chiefs, it is impossible for the villagers to keep free from it, either per- 
sonally or as part of a community loaded with heavy liabilities ; and, even in 
the cities, the number who are more or less involved is far gi-eater than those 
who stand square with the world, I hardly ever knew an estate in this 
countiy which was not found thus encumbered when the death of the owner 
brought out the truth ; and very generally those who are the creditors are cold. 


I ^ — — ^ — " 

^ I Prov. xviii. 16. 2 1 gam. xxv. 15. 3 1 Sam. sxv. 10. 

■ . l,Sam.'xxv. 25. ' ®lSam. xxil2. . 
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cunning usurers, hated and hateful. Tlie fact, therefore, that a man is in 
debt is no reflection on his character ; and in times of misrule and a.ppre1iension 
like that of Saul, the best families are suddenly reduced by extortion to utter 
poverty. To raise the enormous sums demanded of the head of the house, and 
enforced by the bastinado, the wife and children sell and pledge everything 
they possess to those lenders, and raise money at ruinous rates of interest. 
The tyrant, also, from motives easily understood, enforces the collection of 
such debts with a rigour that knows neither delay nor mercy. That some of 
David’s company fled from just such extortion is highly probable, and they 
may have been the most estimable people of the land. It is pleasant to be- 
lieve tliat the noble and generous David was surrounded by a fair proportion 
of kindred spirits, and that in the midst of his sore trials and perplexities his 
heart was sustained and comforted by the reflection that he was able to furnish 
an asylum to many innocent victims of regal oppression. This is distinctly 
state*! ill tlie case of Abiatliar, wlio escaped from the slaughter of the priests 
at Nob, and must have been equally so in regard to his own fatlier and all his 
flimily. 

These modern dwellers about old Gath appear to be actually taller and more 
warlike than the average inhabitants of this region. 

The sheikh and his family might well be the descendants of tlie ancient 
giants, for they are rough, fierce-looking fellows ; and, indeed, the whole popu- 
lation now make a very savage display of guns, pi.stols, crooked swords, double- 
edged hhan-jarsj long knives, and whatever else can aid them to cut, stab, 
and hack the human body to pieces. The sheikh says that they are thus 
armed in order to keep at a distance the Bediiwin Arabs, who would otlierwise 
eat up their ripening harvests. This may be so, tliough I have never seen 
them without arms ; and those who can get nothing better carry tremendous 
clubs, like the weaver’s beam of the giant,.and in handling them they are as 
expert as any Irishman with his shillalah, and far more dangerous. 

Do these people now make any use of the sling, which, in the hand of David, 
was so fatal to their famous townsman ? 



The only place where I have seen the sling used is at Ilasbeiya, on Mount 
Herraon, and there merely in mimic warfare, waged by the bijys of the town. 
The deep gorge of the Busts divides Hasbeiya into two parts, and when the 
war-spirit is np in the community, the lads collect on opposite sides of this 
gorge, and fight desperate battles with their slings. They cliase one another 
from cliff to cliff, as in real warfare, until one of the parties gives way, and re- 
treats up the mountain. I have seen the air almost darkened by their ringing, 
whizzing pebbles, and so many serious accidents occur that the authorities ” 
have often interfered to abolish the rude sport ; but, whenever tliere occurs a 
fresh feud, or a revolt against the government among the old folks, the young 
The seven ones return again to the fight with slings across the Basis, 
hcnja^ It must have required careful drilling and long practice before the seven 
mites. hundred left-handed Benjamites “ could sling stones at a hair-breadth, and not 
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miss but this is a region where such a mode of 'warfare would be culti- ciiArTER 
vated in ancient times, and be very effective. The stones for the sling are 
every where at hand, and the coimtiy is cut up by deep gorges, with impracti- " 
cable banks ; and, before the invention of guns, there was no other weapon that 
could carry across tliese profound depths and reach the ranks of the enemy. 

David, while following his flocks over these rough mountains, practised other 
arts besides that of playing on the shepherd’s pipe, for he became as expert 
in the use of tlie sling as any of the chosen men of Benjamin. He was mani- 
festly one of nature’s noblemen, horn to excel in ever 3 dhing he undertook. 

Kot only was he the most skilful musician, but the greatest poet ; not only David's 
the most daring slieplierd, but the bravest soldier and the most success- strength 
fill general It is 'nowhere stated in so many words that he possessed 
great pliysical strength, hut tliis is implied in several anecdotes of his life. 

Without this he could not have wielded the sword of Goliath, and yet he chose 
that of ail others for himself ; and again, none but the very strongest could 
kill a lion and a bear in fair fight. What the lion is we all know, or at least The lion 
imagine, and yet David says, “ I caught him by his beard, and smote him, and 
slew him.” 2 The Syrian bear— still found on the higher mountains of this 
country — is perhaps ecpially to be dreaded in a close personal encounter. Tiie 
inhabitants of Hermon say tliat when he is chased up the mountain he will 
cast back large stones upon his pursuers with terrible force and unerring aim. 

The stoutest hunter will not venture to attack him alone, nor without being 
thorouglily armed for the deadly strife. I>avid, however, caught him as he 
was running away with a kid from his flock, and slew him ; and this when he 
was but a youth, ruddy, and of a fair countenance, so that Goliath disdained 
him as an antagonist. It is interesting to remember that these personal ad- 
ventures of David, both with giants and with wild beasts, took place in these 
mountains immediately above us. 
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[In this, the concluding section of the journey, our travellers advance by Hebron, through 
the hill-country of Judea, to the northern angle of the Dead Sea, visitiiig the localities of Gil- 
gal and Jericho ; then proceed westward to Jerusalem, and devote the closing ijortion of their 
tour to the Holy City and places around.-— E».] 
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April 19th. 

Road from OPTING to the wretclied headache which tormented me all day, our ride from 
Beit Jibrin to this city has left no distinct trace on my memory, except that 
of a very fatiguing ascent from Idna toward Taffuah. 

I can readily refresh your memory this morning by passing in review yester- 
day's journey, which was one of great interest to me. While the muleteers 
were packing up and loading, I rode out and again examined the excavations 
on the south-east of Beit Jibrin. My guide led me on horseback through a 
long succession of caverns, all dug out of the white cretaceous rock of the hill 
above the city. They closely resemble ancient cisterns, having a hole at the 
top as if to draw water from ; but their number and vast size fill the mind 
with astonishment, and suggest doubts with regard to the original purpose for 
which they were made. They, however, were hewn out of the rock precisely 
as cisterns were, and the mark of the pickaxe is distinctly seen on the sides of 
those that are tolerably perfect. Multitudes of them, however, have fallen in 
from above, and the partition-walls of others have dissolved by time, thus 
throwing many into one. Indeed, they appear to have been originally con- 
nected by doors and galleries' cut through the rock. But it would require a 
separate memoir adequately to describe these remarkable caverns, and this I 
certainly have no disposition to write, nor would you have patience to hear. 
They are all circular, and I measured one which was sixty-five feet in diame- 
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ter, and ninety-one to the top of the dome from the rubbish which covered the ciiaptes 
floor, ten feet deep at least. The enthe height of this cistern must therefore xxxviii. 
have been more than a hundred feet. On the north side, and about midway 
to the top, are several figures of idols cut in the rock— rude images of Bagon idols, 
iiimself perhaps. In several of the caverns further south are inscriptions very 
liigh up, in a large and mixed Cufic and Phoenician character. I have copies 
of tiiem, and also of the images, kept rather as curiosities than for any light 
which they shed upon the mysteries of their location. The only theory I can immcnsa 
enteitain in regard to these gigantic excavations is, that they were cisterns of 
old Gath, made thus numerous, and on such an immense scale, to secure a supply 
of water against all emergencies of drought or of war ; and this idea is corro- 
borated by the existence, at the present day, of similar cisterns in more than 
one of the neighbouring villages. At 2ikrin, some six miles north-west of 
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Beit Jibrin, are vast excavations beneath a broad platform of hai'd rock which 
covers several acres, and it is pierced by forty openings or doors— in Ara- 
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BABE -bic — through which water is drawn up by the villagers. The excavatioug 
underneath this flooring closely resemble these of Beit Jibrin both in shape 
and size, and the separate cisterns are so connected by galleries and doors that 
the water passes from one to the other, and stands in all at the same elevu' 
tion. The overlying rock at Zikrin is so hard that the roof has nowhere 
caved in, and the cisterns are therefore in good preseiwation, and afford an in- 
exhaustible supply of water. This is all I have to suggest on the subject, and 
now for the ride to Hebron. 

Valley of I overtook you at Heir en Hukhaz, slowly sauntering up the pretty valley of 
Senaoer. gen^ber, which village we reached in an hour from our camp-gTound. The 
valley, you remember, was broad and feitile, and the ascent for the fii’st three 
hours very gradual. As we advanced, side valleys came in from the right and 
left, opening long vistas into the bosom of the surrounding country. In the 
mouth of the wady which descends from the vicinity of Turkiimieh (Tricomia) 
we saw a large and pictoesque encampment of Arabs, with whose goats, and 
dogs, and naked children we were highly entertained. 

Escaping from the half^begging, half-plundering importunity of these Ish- 
’Ain yi maelites, we rode another hour, and stopped to lunch at ’Ain el Kuf, which is 

the only fountain in this 
entire valley. Here we saw 
many people coming and 
going with pitchers and 
jars, and not a few with 

Leather large “ bottles ” of skin,— 

an unmistakable evidence 
that good water is very 
scarce in that region ; and 
had we not filled our own 
“ bottles,” ’ive should have 
suffered no slight incon- 
venience in the long as- 
cent, for we found no 
water from that on to this 
vale of Hebron. 

I remember that ascent 
with sufficient distinct- 
ness, and also that we 
stopped to rest about half 
way up Wady ’Ain el Kuf, 
at a sheep-fold ' under . the 
southern cliff’ of the ravine ; 
and th ere, for the first time, 
Man- MANDKAKE— LKAF, FLOWER, AKD ROOT. I saw the iiiandi'ake, witli 

drakes. £tg broad leaves and green ‘^ apples,” and my curiosity was excited by the dis- 
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cussion which followed aboiit the singular between Bachel and Leah 

for Reuben’s mandrakes.^ 

Into that we shall not now enter, nor will we pry with curious eye into the 
niotives which urged Rachel to make the piu'chase. I, for one, don’t know. 
As to the mandrakes themselves something may be said. Reuben gathered 
them in wheat-harvest, and it is then that they are still found ripe and eat- 
able on the lower ranges of Lebanon and Hermon, where I have most fre- 
fpiently seen them. The apple becomes of a very pale yellow colour, par- 
tially soft, and of an insipid, sicMsh taste. They are said to produce dizziness ; 
hut I have seen people eat them without experiencing any such effect. The 
Arabs, liowever, believe them to be exhilarating and stimulating even to in- 
sanity, and hence the name twffah el jan — apples of the jan but we may 
safely leave the disputed questions concerning mandrakes to those who have 
time and inclination for such inquiries, and hasten on to our camp-ground in 
the pretty valley of Mamre, here on the hill side, near the quarantine of 
Hebron. 

Whatever may he true in regard to the road hither, the appearance of Heb- 
ron itself, lying in deep I'epose along the vale of Mamre, was quite beautiful. 
The tiipe of om’ visit is doubtless most favourable, for nature upon these 
mountains is now in her holiday dress ; and when we began to descend toward 
the city, the lengthening shadows of the western hills had just dropped their 
sober curtains over the scene, softening its somewhat rugged features, thereby 
greatly enhancing its charms. Seen under circumstances not so favoui’ahle, 
the impression might be much less agreeable ; but, apart from natural scenery, 
no intelligent traveller can approach Hebron with indifference. Bo city in 
Palestine so carries one back to earliest patriarchal times. Manners and cus- 
toms, and inodes of action, and even idioms of speech, have changed but little 
since the Bible was imtten, or from what they were when Abraham dwelt here 
among “ the sons of Heth.” Take the account of the death and burial of 
Sarah, as it is found in the 23d chapter of Genesis, as an example : “ Sarah died 
in Kirjath-arba ; the same is Hebron : and Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah, and to weep for her.” There is something fonnal in this remark, but it 
is in perfect accordance ivith present customs. Should such a person die here 
to-morro^v, there would be a solemn public mourning and weeping,— *not as in- 
dicating the grief of the family so much as in honour of the dead. The cus- 
toms of the people demand that there should be loud, boisterous, uncontrol- 
lable weeping, mourning, beating of the breast, and every other external mani- 
festation of great sorrow. Such was this funeral mourning of the great emeer 
Abraham ; Wt, besides this public tribute to the memory of Sarah, he, no 
doubt, sincerely lamented her death in the privacy of his own tent. 

Abraham’s negotiation for a sepulchre is also very Oriental and striking. 
Such a purchase was quite necessary. There has always been in this country 
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tlie utmost exclusiveness in regard to tombs ; and although these polite 
H ittites said, Hear us, my lord : thou art a mighty prince among us ; in the 
choice of our sepulchres bury thy dead ; none of us shall withhold from thee 
his sepulchre, but that thou mayest bury thy dead,” Abraham was too experi- 
enced an Oriental not to know that this was merely compliment. The thing 
was quite out of the question ; nor would Abraham himself have consented 
tluis to mingle his dead with the dust and bones of strangers, even if they iiad 
])een willing. He knew well how to understand the offer, and therefore pressed 
liis request to be allowed to purchase. Nor is such a negotiation easily 
arranged. If you or I had occasion to make a similar contract to-day from 
these modern Hittites, we should find it even more delicate and tedious than 
(lid Abraham. I do not believe we could succeed, even with the aid of all 
the mediators we could employ. In concluding the purchase with Ephron, we 
see the process of a modern bargain admirably carided out. The polite son of 
Zobar says, Nay, my lord, bear me : the field give l thee, and the cave that 
is therein, 1 gim it thee. In the presence of the sons of my people^^iv^ I it 
thee ; kiry thy dead.” Of course ! and just so I have had a hundred houses, 
and fields, ami horses given to me, and the by-standers called upon to witness 
the deed, and a score of protestations and oaths taken to seal the truth of the 
donation ; all which, of course, meant nothing whatever, just as Abraham un- 
derstood the true intent and value of Ephron’s buhheesk. He therefore 
urged forward the purchase, and finally brought the owner to state definitely 
his price, which he did at four hundred shekels of silver. Now, without know- 
ing the relation between silver and a bit of barren rock at that time and in 
this place, my experience of such transactions leads me to suppose that this 
price was treble the actual value of the field. But,” says the comfeous 
Hittite, four hundred shekels ! what is that betwixt me and thee ! ” Oh, 
how often you hear these identical words on similar occasions, and yet, acting 
upon their apparent import, you would soon find out what and how iimch they 
meant. Abraham knew that too ; and as he was then in no humour to chaffer 
with the owner, whatever might be Ms price, he proceeded forthwith to weigh 
out tlie money. Even this is still common ; for, although coins have now a 
definite name, size, and value, yet every merchant carries a small apparatus 
by which he weighs each coin, to see that it has not been tampered with by Jew- 
ish clippers. In like manner, the sg^cifications in the contract are just such 
as are found in modem deeds. It is not enough that you purchase a well 
known lot ; the contract must mention everything that belongs to it, and cer- 
tify that fountains or wells in it, trees upon it, etc., are sold with the field. If 
you rent a Jiouse, not only the building itself, but every room in it, above and 
below, down to the kitchen, pantry, stable, and hen-coop, must be specified. 
Thus Abraham bought the field, “ and the cave which was therein, and all the 
trees that were in the field, andthdA were in aU the borders round about, were 
made sure.” I see this negotiation in all its details enacted before me, and hear 
the identical words that passed between the parties. The veueralile patriarch, 





bowed down with sorrow, rises from beside the couch on which lay the lifeless chapter 
body of his beloved Sarah. He stands before the people — the attitude of I'e- 
spect which etiquette still demands. He addresses them as sons 

of Heth ; and in the same words he would address these Arabs about ns as 
heni KeU^heni Yemen^ etc., etc., according as each tribe is now designated. 

Again, Abraham begins his plea with a reference to his condition among them 
as a stranger~-ik% very idiom now in use — I, a stranger, ana ghurtb ; 
this pica appeals strongly to the sympathies of the hearers. It is by such an sranner of 
appeal tliat the beggar now seeks to enlist your compassion, and succeeds, be- 
cause all over the East the stranger is greatly to be pitied. He is liable to be 
plundered and treated as an enemy ; and among these denizens of the desert 
strangers are generally enemies, and dealt with as such. The plea, therefore, 
was natural and effective. Abraham stood and bowed himself to the childim 
of Heth another act of respect in accordance with modern manners; and the 
next step is equally so. He does not apply directly to the owner of the field, 
but requests the neighbours to act as mediators on his behalf ; and were we 
anxious to succeed in a similar bargain with these people, we must resort to 
the same round-about mode. There is scarcely anything in the habits of 
Orieritals more annoying to us Occidentals than this universal custom of 
employing mediators to pass bet’ween you and those with whom you wish to do 
business. I^otbing can be done without tliem. A merchant cannot sell a piece 
of print, nor a farmer a yoke of oxen, nor any one rent a house, buy a horse, 
or get a wife^ without a succession of go-betweens. Of course Abraham knew 
that this matter of the field could not be brought about without the interven- 
tion of the neighbours of Ephron, and therefore he applies to them first. How 
much manceuvring, taking aside, wdiispering, nodding of heads, and clasping 
of hands there was before tlie real owner was brought within reasonable terms, 
we are not told, but at length all the preliminary obstacles and conventional 
impediments are surmounted according to the most approved style of 
etiquette, and the contract is closed in Yh.Q audienoe of all the 'people that witnesses. 
went in at the gate of the city. This also is true to life. When any sale is now 
to be effected in a town, or village, the whole population gather about the 
parties at the usual place of concourse, around or near the gate, where there 
is one. There all take part and enter into the pros and cons with as much 
earnestness as if it were their own individual affair. By these means, the 
operation, in all its circumstances and details, is known to many witnesses, 
and the tiling is made sure, without any written contract. In fact, up to this 
day, in this very city, a purchase thus witnessed is legal, while the best drawn 
deeds of a London lawyer, though signed and sealed, would be of no avail 
without such living witnesses. 

Well, Abraham thus obtained the cave of Machpelah for the possession of Cave of 
a burying-piace for himself and liis descendants, and thus became legal pro- 
prietor of a portion of the promised inheritance. There,” as Jacob, when 
dying, said, ‘‘ they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there they buried 
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' Isaac aadRebekali his wife; and there I buried LeBb^’\ And thither, too, 
his sons oan-ied Jacob out of Egypt when he died, and buried him by the side 

°^Dr EWo maintains that Joseph carried his father through the Great 
• Desert round the south end of the Dead Sea, then through the land of Moah, 
and crossino’ the Jordan near Jericho, there held the great mourning of 
the B<^ptians in the floor of Atad, which he locates between Jencho and the 
Jordan • and the Doctor rather complains that no one has taken the trouble 
to notice this extraordinary fact. The reason, I suppose, is, that no one be- 
lieves the stoiy. There is not a particle of evidence for such a wondeiAd 
iourney in the Bible account of the funeral, nor does Josephus give a hint that 
he had ever heard of it. Moses, who wrote on the east of the J ordan, simply 
says that the floor of Atad, caUed Abel-mizraim, was on the other, or west 
side of it without stating where. Jerome, indeed, identifies it with Bethagla, 
and locates that village near Jericho ; but this identification has no authonty 
in itself; and besides, there was another Bethagla in the land of the Philis- 
tines much more likely to be the Abel-mizraim of Genesis, if the two places 
had 4 reality any relation to each other. In a word, nothing less than the 
positive assertion of the Bible would enable me to believe this theory of Dr. 
Kitto, for it would he the most extraordinary journey on record. 

Bo you suppose that this M Haram encloses the identical cave^ and the 
graves of the six ancestors of the Hebrew nation ? . . 

I have no doubt of it, and therefore I regard it as the most interesting of 
all spots on the face of the earth. Others might be equaUy sacred and pre- 
cious could we be sure of their identity~the manger at Betlilehem, Calvary 
in Jerusalem, or the last resting-place of Adam or Hoah, for example ; but 
doubt and obscurity, absolute and impenetrable, rest on all such sites. Here, 
however, there is no room for scepticism. We have before us the identical 
cave in which these patriarchs, with their wives, were reverently '^ gathered 
unto their people,” one after another, by their children. Such a cave may 
last as long as the " everlasting hills” of which it is a part ; and from that to 
this day it has so come to pass, in the providence of God, that no nation or 
people has had possession of Machpelah who would have been disposed to 
disturb the ashes of the illustrious dead within it. 

I have been out examining this venerable edifice as closely as the insolent 
keepers would allow, and it seems to bear marks of a higher antiquity than 
anything I have yet seen in the country. 

It is doubtless very ancient—is probably of Jewish workmanship, though I 
cannot think that it dates back to Solomon, or to any time anterior to the 
captivity. The stones are large, hut with a shallow bevel, and the face is 
worked off smooth, like some parts of the wall about the area of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. The square pilasters, without capitals or any well-defined cor- 
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nice, arc a featare wliolly unique, and marks it off from any other edifice I chapter 
iiave examined. There are sixteen of these on each side, and eight on the 
ends. The height, including the more recent additions of the Saracens, is at 
least fifty feet, perhaps more. Br. Robinson gives two hundred feet for tlie 
length, one hundi’ed and fifty for the breadth, and sixty for the height, and 
this is as near the truth as any guess of our omi could be. It is located on 
the decihity of the hill, with the tovm mostly below in the ’wady south and 
west of it. The rock above it is intensely hard, and portions of it are of a pale 
red colour, like that from which books, crosses, and other curiosities are made 
for the pilgiims. I succeeded, in 1838, in breaking off specimens of it, though 
not without danger of a mob. The cave is beneath this foundation of hard 
rock. Up to this day we have no good description of the interior of the edifice. 

I have studied Aly Bey’s drawings, and his very unsatisfactory account ex- 
planatory of them, but am unable to say whether or not they confirm the fol- 
lowing particulars gleaned from otlier sources. The most interesting items Benjamin 
we have are from Benjamin of Tudela, a traveller of the twelfth century, upon of Tude- 
whom I have wished on many occasions to be able to rely, and never more than count" 
in this instance. He says the real sepulchres are not shown to ordinary visi- 
tors, but if a rich Jew arrives, the keepers open an iron door which has been 
there ever since the days of owr forefathers ^ — that is, of the patriarchs them- 
selves ! Through this they enter ; descend into a first cave, which is empty ; 
traverse a second, which is also empty ; and reach a third, which contains six 
sepulchres—those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Leah, one opposite the other 1 He says, also, that all these sepulchres have 
inscriptions, the letters being engraved, that of Abraham thus This is the 
sepulchre of our father Abraham, upon whom be peace;’’ and so of all the 
rest. 0 Benjamin 1 ^why did you allow yourself to write so carelessly in other 
instances, where we can follow you, as to shake our faith when we cannot^ 

Well, the day is not far off when this and every other sacred locality will be 
tiuwn open to the inspection of all who wish to know the truth; and until 
then we must rest contented with what information floats about, without any 
very satisfactory authority. All agree, and my oto Moslem servants testify to 
it, that within this exterior edifice is a large building which may have been an 
ancient church, but is now used as a mosque. The cave is beneath its dome. The cava 
Monro the traveller thus speaks of it, but most certainly from hearsay : Houro’s 
The mosque is a square building, with little external decoration. Behind account, 
it is a small cupola, with eight or ten windows, beneath which is the tomb of 
Esau. Ascending from the street at the corner of the mosque, you pass 
through an arched way, by a flight of steps, to a wide platform, at the end of 
which is another short ascent. To the left is the court, out of which, to the 
left again, you enter the mosque.” Hot very intelligible ; but let that pass. 

The dimensions within are about forty paces by twenty-five. Immediately 
on the right of the door is the tomb of KSarah, and beyond it that of Abraham, 
having a passage between them into the court. Corresponding to these, on 
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the opposite side of the mosquej are the tombs of Isaac and Rebekah ; and be- 
hind them is a recess for prayer, and a pulpit. These tombs resemble small 
huts, with a window on each side, and folding doors in front, the lower parts 
of which are of wood and the upper of iron, or of bronze plated. Within 
each of these is an imitation of the sarcophagus which lies in the cave below 
the mosque, and which no one is allowed to enter. Those seen above re- 
semble coffins, with pyramidal tops, and are covered with green silk, lettered 
with verses from the Koran. The doors of these tombs are left constantly 
open, but no one enters those of the wmmen — at least men do not. In the 
mosque is a baldachin, supported by four columns, over an octagonal figure of 
black and white marble inlaid, around a small hole in the foremost, through 
wffiich passes a cord from the top of the canopy to a lamp wffiich is kept con- 
tinually burning in the cave of Machpelah, where the actual sarcophagi rest. 
At the upper end of the court is the chief place of prayer, and on the opposite 
of the mosque are two large tombs, where are deposited the two larger sarcophagi 
of Jacob and Leah.” ^ This w'hole description has the air of something com- 
posed from the account of an intelligent Moslem, who had been employed by 
J\Ir. Monro to bring back the best account of it he could. If it will not bear a 
very rigid criticism, it is probably a tolerably close approximation to the reality, 
and with it we must be content. 

Hebron appears to be well built. The houses are generally two storeys high, 
and have flattened domes, such as we saw at Jaffa, liamleh, Gaza, and other 
places in the south part of this country. 

The same as at Jerusalem ; and the reason is, that beams are too scarce and 
dear to admit of flat roofs. I presume it was the same in the days of Solomon, 
for he had to bring the beams and boards for the Temple from Lebanon ; and 
what is now used in these cities is brought from thence by sea to Jaffa, and 
afterward carried on camels. Hence the rooms are ail vaults, even wiiere there 
is a second and a third storey. The roofs, however, may be made flat by rais- 
ing the exterior waUs, and fiilling in until level with the top of the arch. This 
is done on the convents and other heavy buildings, by which a fine promenade 
is secui-ed. 

What may be the population of Hebron ? 

I estimated it at between seven and eight thousand in 1838, and it remains 
about what it was then. Some think this estimate too low, while others speak 
of only five thousand ; but this is certainly below the truth. There are some 
seven hundred Jews ; all the rest are Moslems, and of a most bigoted and in- 
solent character. There are no Chiistians either in the town or district. 
Hebron furnishes another refutation of the ancient fable about the cities of 
refuge, that they were situated in conspicuous positions. Here it lies in this 
long valley, with no prospect in any direction except toward the south-east, 
and even that is not very extensive. 


i Summer’s Bamble, i. 245. 
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If it were of any importance, we might refer to a tradition as old, at least, CHArTisK 
as Benjamin of Tiidela, that the original city did actually occupy the north- ^ xxyin . 
western hill. I do not, however, believe it ; there is nothing there to support Traaition 
it ; and many things in and about the present town seem to settle its claims to of former 
be one of the oldest cities in the world on an immovable basis. These im- 
mense birhehs or pools are certainly very ancient. The one furthest do’^vn the Pools, 
valley is one hundred and thirty-three feet square, and about twenty-two feet 
deep. The upper one is eight3^-fiye by fifty-five, and nineteen feet deep. They 
are rarely full of water, though I have seen them oveitiowdng in a very rainy 
season. Stone steps lead down to the water from the comers, and people are 
constantly descending and ascending with large skin “ bottles ” on tlieir backs. 

' Indeed, the town seenns now to depend entirely upon them, though the water 

is none of the purest, and there are two or three fountains at no gi‘eat distance 
up the valley. It wms not always thus, for there are two or three broken aque- 
ducts in the valley to the "west and north-Tvest of the city, which must have 
' been iinise down to a comparatively recent period. 

All the visitors speak of the vineyards of Hebron; and it is a very ancient vine- 
tradition that the clusters which the spies carried back from Eshcol were from 
this valley. Certainly in no other part of Palestine are the vineyards so exten- 
sive, so well kept, or so productive. They cover the sloping hill sides for a 
long distance to the west and north-west of the town. As the Moslems do 
i not make wine, the grapes not disposed of in the market are dried into raisins, 

[ or the juice is boiled down into dihs, a kind of thick grape molasses, fre- 

quently mentioned in the Bible under the kindred name of ddbash, in some 
; places translated “ honey,” and in others manna ! ” Besides grapes, the olive 

■ and the fig are the most important fruits of Hebron ; but apricots, pomegranates, 
quinces, apples, pears, and plums also flourish, with proper care. 

There are some pomegranate bushes in this neighbourhood which may even pome- 
be called trees by way of courtesy, but in reality these large and delicious gi’anates. 

; apples” grow on a stout thorny bush. There are several kinds of them in 

this countiy. In Jebaah, on Lebanon, there is a variety perfectly black on the 
outside. The general colour, however, is a dull green, inclining to yellow, and 
some even have a blush of red spread over a part of their surface. The outside 
rind is thin but tough, and the hitter juice of it stains everything it touches 
with an undefined but indelible blue. The average size is about that of the 
‘Orange, but some of those from Jaffa are as large as the egg of an ostrich. 

I Within, the grains ” a, re arranged in longitudinal compa..rtments as compactly 

as corn on the cob, and they closely resemble those of pale red corn, except 
I that they are nearly transparent and very beautiful. A dish filled with these 

i grains ” out i% a very handsome ornament on any table, and the fmit 

f is as sweet to the taste as it is pleasant to the eye. They are ripe about the 

I middle of October, and remain in good condition all winter. Suspended in the 

; pantry, they are kept partially dried through the whole year. 

The ffdwer of the pomegranate is bell or tulip shaped, and is of a beautiful 
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orange-red, deepening into crimson on some bushes. There is a kind very 
large and double, but this bears no Ihiit, and is cultivated merely for its 
brilliant blossoms, wliich are put forth profusely duiing the whole summer. 

This fruit was gi’eatly esteemed in ancient times, and is mentioned by Moses 
as one of the excellences of the promised dand and, by divine command, he 
was to make pomegranates on the hem of the ephod, — a golden bell (the 



POMEGRANATES. 

blossom) and a pomegranate alternately round about the hem of the rohe; ^ 
and they were reproduced in the Temple, upon the net-work that covered the 
chapiters on the top of Jachin and Boaz,”— those noble pillars of brass, — 
two hundred pomegranates, in rows, round about. Solomon, of course, adorns 
his Song of Songs with allusions to this beautiful and pleasant fruit ; and, while 
admiring it, we may enter more readily into the gorgeous chamber of imagery 
where that poetic monarch delighted to dwell and to revel. 

The only manufacture peculiar to Hebron is that of glass. I was not a little 
amused, on my first visit, with this business. Ha-ving not long before ex- 
amined tbe great glass factories at Pittsbiug, I entered these with no little 
curiosity ; but what a contrast ! In an old rickety room were three or four 
small furnaces of earth, all in a glow with the melted matter. The men were 
then making rings for bracelets, or rather armlets, to supply the Jeru-* 
Salem market. The process was extremely simple: an iron rod was thrust 
into the melted mass, to the end of which a small portion adhered. This was 
rapidly twisted and pressed into a circular shape, merely by the dexterous use 
of a long blade like that of a knife. It was a second time thrust into the fur- 
nace, and, when sufficiently softened, was stretched to the proper size by the 
aid of another iron rod. This was the entire process. The various colours 
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seen in these rings and seals are mingled into the general mass while in the chapter 
fiinia«.*e, not laid on afterward. Some are nearly black, others quite white, 
and others variegated with all the intermediate shades. I did not see them 
iiKiJce lamps, although they manufactm-e large quantities fbr this countiy and 
f<.a* Egypt. V 

Hebron, having been built seven years before Zoan in Egypt,” has, of History, 
course, a very long history from that day to this; and from the fact that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob spent much of their lives in and near it, and, with 
their wives, were buried here, it has always been held in high veneration by 
their descendants. Hot only J ews, but all who claim to be related to them, 

Arabs and Edomites, and other Oriental tribes, have shared in this venera- 
tion ; and since the Gentile world has adopted the religion of Abraham— that 
father of the feithfui — its name and fame have extended to the ends of the 
earth, and must continue till time shall be no more. When the spies came 
this way, the giants of the Anakim family resided in it ; but they were expelled 
by Caleb, to whom .the place was given by Joshua. After this we hear but 
little of Hebron till the time of David, who made it his residence dming the 
seven years in which he reigned over the tribe of Judah. When he became 
king of all Israel he removed to Jerusalem, made that city the permanent 
capital of the Jewish commonwealth, and Hebron is rarely mentioned after this 
in sacred history. Neither the prophets nor the evangelists name it, nor does 
the Saviour appear to have visited it ; yet we know from the Maccabees and 
J osephus that it continued to be an important city even subsequent to the 
time of the captivity ; and Eusebius, Jerome, and a host of later writers speak 
of it, generally in connection with the tombs of the patriarchs. The Moslems 
got possession in the seventh century, and have continued to inhabit it ever 
since, with shoit interruptions during the time of the Crusades. Thus its 
existence and identity have been peipetuated and guaranteed without a break 
to our day. 

Is it not strange that the historians of the Crusades, who must have had Unsatis- 
free access to the cave of Machpeiah, have given us no intellidble description 

,:x 1 } o i histories 

. oftheCru- 

Hot to those who have waded thiuugh their confused and rambling annals, sades. 
where one finds everything he does not want, and very little of what he does. 

Every valuable geographical and topographical fact contained in the large 
folios of the Gesta Dei per Francos ” might be condensed into a few pages ; and 
yet this collection embodies the most important remaining records of those 
eventful times. If there had then been a single intelligent student of Biblical 
geography in the world, we might now have had important light from the Middle 
Ages to guide us in many a doubtful ramble after a lost locality. 

The Anakims of ancient Arba seem to have been the proverbial type of those Anakima. 
giants so often mentioned in the Bible. We hear of them in Moab under the 
name of Emims, a people great and many, and tall as the Anakims, which also 
were accounted giants.” The same were found among the Ammonites, and 
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PART called Zaraziimmims ; and Og, king of Baslianj remained of the giants at the 
time of Moses. What are we to imderstaiidj and Iiow^ innchj from these aial 
other notices of this peculiar race ? 

Giants. Is^o thing less, certainly, than that there existed men of gigantic stature froiii 
the remotest antiquity, even before the Deluge ; for these men of renown ” 
are mentioned in the sixth of Genesis. .That tliere were in times past men of 
extraordinary size is a tradition wonderfully prevalent to this day all over the 
East. It not only runs through their legendary lore, but is embodied in 
numerous monuments of a more substantial character, as the tomb of jSFoah 
at Kerak, in the Bulvah, and that of Seth at Eeby Sheet, on tlie eastern side 
of the sai'iie plain. To whiit extent such fables coiToborate the historic facts 
of the Bible every one must decide for himself ; but the traditions themselves, 
and these commemorative monuments, are extremely ancient, reaching hack to 
the times of myth and fable. The truth appears to be, that there were among 
the governing races of primitive times certain families of gigantic stature. This 
peculiarity was carefully perpetuated and increased by such iiiaiTiage restric- 
tions as tended to that result ; and something similar has been found among 
the inhabitants of the Pacific islands. For anything beyond this, tradition, 
that delights in the marvellous and monstrous, is probably accountable. 
Every distant object seen through her telescope is distorted and vastly 
exaggerated. 

Exaprge- If -vve pass from fact to fable, we may pause a moment on the first step in 

rations, exaggeration, and hear the returned spies terrifying their brethren 

at Kadesh by their false report: “All the people that we saw in the land are 
men of gi*eat stature. There we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, wdiich come 
of the giants ; and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were 
in their sight” ^ You may now enter any coffee-shop on a mild summer evening, 
and, as twilight shadows settle on the silent auditors, listen to the professional 
hakwatieh amplifying the dimensions of these ancient men of renown, until 
— the coffee sipped and the argela out— the hearers separate, stroking their 

story- beards, and muttering Ma sha Allah .-'—“'God is great ! ” But the flights of these 
stoiy-tellers are tame and timid in comparison with the unfettered excursions 
of rabbinical imagination. Hear what tiaey say about Og, king of Bash an : 
The soles of his feet were forty miles long, and the waters of the Deluge only 
reached to liis ankles. He, being one of the antediluvian giants, escaped the 
general destruction, andre-appears in subsequent historyasEliezer of Damascus, 
Abraham’s servant. Abraham, who was only of the size of seventy-four 
ordinaiy men, could yet scold most tenibly. Under his rebuke Og trembled 
BO violently that one of his double teeth dropped out ; and this the patriarch 
made into an ivory bedstead for himself, and ever after slept upon it. When 
Moses, who was ten ells high, attacked this same Og— by this time king of 
Bashan— he seized an axe ten ells in length, jumped ten ells high, and then 
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struck mth all his mh^ht~~-u’/ie?^€ f why, on Ms ankle. That blow finally killed chapter 
iiiin, for Ilahbi Jucliaiuui says, “I have been a grave-digger, and once, when I was 
cluising a, roe, it lied into a shin-bone. I ran after it and followed it for three 
Uiiles, hut euiild neither overtake it nor see any end to the bone ; so I retmned 
and was told that this was the shin-bone of Og, king of Bashan.” But 
enough of this nonseiise. Oo to Kanah, and the old Metawely sheikh there 
^vill entertain you till midnight with an account of the process by which 
Ahi’ahaii) tamed this imriily servant into obedience somewhere in the marshes 
ol‘ the Jliileh, below Tell el Kady. Coming back from such grotesque and 
monsti’ciis fables, we may be thankful for the sober and credible statements of 
tiie Bible, ivliich only require us to believe that there were in primitive times 
certain persons of very large stature, who were called giants. 

Apnl 2Uh, In my rambles about the outskirts of the to’^vn last evening I 
lit upon a company of Ishmaelites sitting round a large saucepan, regaling 
tliemselves with their dinner. As they said “ TufuddaV^ very earnestly, I 
sat down among them, and doubling some of their bread spoon-fashion, plunged 
into the saucepan dts they did, and I found their food very savoury indeed. 

The composition was made of that red kind of lentiies which we examined in Pottiigeof 
the market, and I can readily believe that to a hungry hunter it must have 
been very tempting. 

It is a singular fact that our Frank children born in this coimtiy are 
extravagantly fond of this same adis pottage. Generally, however, it is made 
out of the brown or bronze-coloured, and not of this red kind. I can testify, 
also, that when cooking, it diffuses far and wide an odour extremely grateful 
to a hungry man. It was, therefore, no slight temptation to Esau, retimning 
weary and famished from an unsuccessful hunt in this burning climate. I 
liave known modern hunters so utterly spent as to feel, like him, that they 
were about to die. 

It has always seemed to me an act peculiarly unlovely and unbrotherly in 
Jacob to seize such an opportunity to cheat Esau but of Ms biithright. 

Doubtless it was so; nor do I suppose that it was the first time he had Jacob and 
overreached his careless brother. This, how^ever, deserved to be recorded, 
because it was the grand pivot upon wMch turned all Jacob’s life,— the ante- 
cedent act wdiicli led directly on to that odious deception practised upon poor 
old blind Isaac, then to Jacob’s flight into Mesopotamia, Ms marriages, etc., 
etc. It is instructive to notice how one sin prepares the way for and seduces 
to the commission of greater. This private purchase would do Jacob no good 
unless the father confirmed the sale. When, therefore, Isaac was about to 
transmit, by an act of solemn blessing, the bhthright, with all its rich covenants 
and promises, to Esau, Jacob and Ms mother saw that their whole previous 
manoeuvres to secure these would utterly fail unless they could now succeed in 
deluding the helpless father also. 


It is not difficult to imagine by what process of sophistry Jacob might Conduct 
reconcile Ms conduct with Ms conscience. I believe the unsophisticated 
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reason of man always refuses to ratify tlie rights of mere primogenittire as 
established by custom or law among many nations. In the case of J acob and 
Esau it is also to be remembered that they were twins, born at the same time, 
and Jacob no doubt felt that his brother had really no valid claims of prece- 
dence, which should entitle him to the inestimable blessings involved in this 
instance in the question of birthright ; so also thought his mother— and to 
that extent I agree with them. Then it is higlily probable that Jacob knew 
that Esau disbelieved, or at least lesiiised, the religious covenants and 
promises connected with the line of family descent, and that he was utterly 
unfit to be trusted with matters of such high import. And in this also he 
judged coiTectly. And further, it is nearly certain that Jacob had largely 
augmented the common estate, while Esau, by his wild and idle life, had 
rather squandered than added to it. He therefore felt that he had the best 
right to it, —and so he had. Add to this a spice of chagrin at the obvious 
partiality of the father for the idle Esau, for no better reason, as appears, than 
because he ate of his savoury venison ; and we have materials enough from 
which Jacob could work out a tissue of specious reasons Tor self-justification. 
Success in fraud, as usual, entails a long train of retributive sorrows. Jacob 
was immediately obliged to fly from his beloved home ; and his fond mother, 
largely implicated in the crime, never again saw her darling son. After a 
long and perilous journey to Mesopotamia, he was subjected to a series of 
cruel deceptions and frauds practised upon him by his selfish father-in-law ; 
and when compelled to flee from this intolerable annoyance, he had to humble 
himself to the dust and plead for his life before the brother he had so often 
and so grossly injured ; and, long after this, he was again deceived by his own 
sons, in the matter of his lost beloved son Joseph. Few histories are more 
instructive than this of Jacob, or better illustrate the, to us, involved and 
complicated machinery of divine providence. 

There are some curious incidents in this long story which let us into the 
habits and manners of those primitive times. For example, it appears that 
Jacob, though the son of a wealthy emeer, was actually cooking his own mess 
of pottage. 

There is nothing in this contrary even to present usage in this country. I 
have often seen rich and luxurious citizens occupied in the same way, and this 
is still more common among the Arabs of the desert. So also Esau, one would 
have thought, might easily have sent some of the numerous servants to hunt 
for venison on the important occasion of receiving the parental blessing ; but 
this too is quite natural in the East. I have had an opportunity to see the 
great sheikhs of the Anizy, Bini Sukhr, and other tribes of Arabs, and they 
were in no way distinguished either by dress or manners from their humblest 
followers. Their garments were even more worn and greasy than those of the 
servants, and I could not see that they refused to bear their full share of any 
business that was going on. Indeed, there is a rude etiquette wdiich requires 
these chiefs to be foremost in all hardships which they and their followers 
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encounter. So also the fact that Laban’s daughters were keeping the flocks, chapter 
and Jacob’s mother cariying water from the well, and other similar examples, xxxvni. 
do not contradict tiie customs of wealthy Eastern shepherds. And who that 
has travelled much in this country has not often arrived at a well in the heat 
of the day which was surrounded with numerous flocks of sheep waiting to be 
vvateredi ? I once saw such a scene in the burning plains of northern Syria, 
ilalf-nakcd, iicrce-Iooking men were drawing up water in leather buckets; Drawing 
linck after flock was brought up, watered, and sent away; and after all the 
men had ended their work, then several women and girls brought up their 
fiocks and drew w'ater for them. Thus it was with Jethro’s daughters when 
Moses stood up and aided them ; and thus, no doubt, it v/ould have been with 
Rachel, if Jacob had not rolled aivay the stone and watered her sheep. I 
have frequently seen wells closed up with large stones, though in" this part of 
the country it is not commonly done, because rvater is not so scarce and precious. 

It is otherwise, however, in the dreary deserts. 

Cisterns are very generally covered over with a large slab, having a round Closed 
hole ill it large enough to let down the leather bucket or earthen jar. Into 
this hole a heavy stone is thnist, often such as to require the united strength 
of two or three shepherds to remove. The same is seen occasionally over mils 
of living water but where they are large and the supply abundant no such 
precaution is needed. It was either at one of these cisterns, or less abundant 
and more precious wells, that Jacob met Rachel; and being a stout man, 
nearly seventy years of age, he was able to remove the stone and water the 
flock. 

I have repeatedly found weUs closed up tight and the mouth plastered over Fountain 
with mortar. Such wells are reserved until times of greatest need, when all 
other sources of supply have failed. This may illustrate that passage in 
Zechariah xiii. 1 ; In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of 
David, and to the inhabitants of J erusalem, for sin and for uncleanness.” 

This is indeed a beautiful and significant promise, which many actions and 
customs in this coimtry may shed light upon and render emphatic. Not only 
are fountains often sealed up until times of utmost need, and then opened for 
public use, but when this is not the case they are commonly far off from the 
villages, in secluded valleys, and on account of the difficulty of carrying water 
to their homes, the women take their soiled clothes, a kettle, and some wood 
down to them, and there do their washing. Again, the inhabitants of most 
villages select one or more sheep in autumn, which they feed with the greatest 
care for their winter’s supply of cooking-fat. They not only stuff them with 
vine and mulberry leaves, as is done in our country with poultry, but every 
evening they take them to the open fountain and thoroughly wash them from 
all defilements. This greatly adds to the richness and sweetness of the mutton. 

The figure may have been suggested to Eechariah by this custom. Now Fountain 
Christ is not only the good shepherd, and his people the sheep of his pasture, tor ua- 
but he is also the fountain in wliicli their sins and pollutions are washed away. 
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This fountain, long sealed up, was opened by the nails and the spear on 
Calvary, and not merely for the house of David and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, hut for all whom they represent and include. Millions have been 
washed in the gospel fountain, and yet its waters are as abundant and 
efficacious to cleanse from sin as ever. It is tlie very heart and core of the 
glad tidings to all nations that this fountain has indeed been opened, and 
w'hosoever will may wash and he clean. 

What does this cmious and ii'regular procession signify ? 

Our friend here says it is a circumcision, and it is generally attended with 
just such music and buffoonery. 

Well, that is interesting, certainly, to find this rite still practised in the 
very place where it was first instituted by command of God to Abraham, 
nearly fom‘ thousand years ago. Ishmael, too, the great ancestor of these 
Arabs, ’vvas among the very first to receive the rite.^ 

If you liave any curiosity to study this subject in detail, you will find the 
process, and the accompanying feasts and ceremonies, minutely explained by 
Lane in his Modern Eg}i)tians.’^ This before us is evidently a smafU affair, 
for the rabble accompanying the victim are rude in the extreme, and poorly 
clad. The whole thing resembles a drmiken frolic more than a religious 
ceremony ; but even in the processions of the rich on such occasions, there are 
commonly two or three buffoons along with the musicians, to make sport by 
their outlandish costume and ridiculous behaviour. 

What do you say to the arguments of those wdio maintain that Abraham 
vras not the first that practised circumcision — that, in fact, the Father of the 
Faithful borrowed it from the Egyptians, the Ethiopians, or Colchians ? 

I have very little interest in such speculations. The Bible is false — ^let us 
say so at once— if Abraham did not receive this rite by revelation, and adopt 
it in obedience to a direct command of God. He received it also as the seal 
of a most important covenant. I care not whether anybody ever used a 
somewhat similar custom or not before the time of Abraham. It may be so, 
though there is no satisfactory evidence of the fact. To me it seems far more 
probable that the rite was communicated to the priests in Egypt througli 
Joseph, who married into their family or tribe, than that the Israelites bor- 
rowed it from them. As to the testimony of Herodotus, who came into Egypt 
fifteen ceMuries after, and, with great learning and research, often writes 
a good deal of nonsense, I refuse utterly to put it in the same category with 
that of Moses. The great founder of the Jewdsh commonwealth— the greatest 
lawgiver on record— bom and bred in Egypt, states the facts in relation to 
the introduction of circumcision among his people. A mere traveller and 
historian— a foreigner and a Greek — along very much later, and makes 
statements which are partly true, partly erroneous, as J osephus shows in his 
answ'er to Apion ; and then sceptical authors, more than twenty centuries 
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later t hail Herodotus, bring up Ms imperfect statements, and, twisting and 
expanding tlieni, attempt to prove that Abraham did not receive chcumcision j — 
from God (as Moses plainly says he did), but from the Egyptians 1 Hot with 
such weapons can the veracity of ]\Ioses be successfully assailed. 

It is, however, very remarkable that this singular rite did actually spread itsextcn. 
into many countries, — that it has been retained not only by Jews and Moslems 
all over the world, but that even some Christian sects have adopted it, as the 
Copts and Abyssinians. We need not pursue this subject any tui-ther at 
present, but it is certainly a fine coiToboration of theBook of Genesis, to stand 
in the plain of Mamre and witness the ceremonies of that solemn religious 
rite which Abraham here received as a seal of the righteousness of faith which 
he had yet being uncircmncised.” ^ 

We are reminded by the firing of gams, the beating of the everlasting tuhlle, Eiiezer, 
the singing and clapping of hands, and the general hubbub always attendant 
upon native weddings, that it w’as from this place Abraham sent his faitliful servant, 
servant into Mesopotamia to find and to bring a wife for Isaac. 

Yes; and the accoifnt of this embassy in the 24th chapter of Genesis fur- 
nishes many allusions to Oriental customs wMch modem manners beautifully 
illustrate. We have already had occasion to notice the great influence and 
authority which chief seiwants in the families of emeers and sheikhs stfll 
exercise. Such was the confidence and respect accorded to Eliezer, that 
Abraham at one time seriously contemplated making him his heir, — a result 
not. uncommon in these Oriental countries in all ages down to the present time. 

Another thing very noticeable, and to wMch also we have before alluded, is 
the great solicitude of Abraham to have his son marry one of his own Jdndred, 

This is in exact correspondence with the customs of the Eastern nobility ; nor 
need we limit the remark to the higher classes. Certam degrees of afl’inity 
excepted, a relative always has the preference in matrimonial negotiations. 

The strict injunction of Abraham, therefore, to bring none but a relative from 
his own fiimily, though enforced by religious considerations, was in no sense a 
departure from established usages and social ]|iws in regard to marriage. 

The mode of swearing fidelity recpiired of Eliezer, by placing his hand under Swearing 
the thigh of Abraham, seems to have been peculiar to the patriarchs, and 7nay 
have had reference to that promised seed who was to proceed from Abraham’s 
loins, according to the then figurative style of speaking on this subject. In 
the present ease there would be more than ordinary propriety in tiiis signifi- 
cant action, inasmuch as the oath taken had direct and exclusive reference 
to the preservation of that line of descent through which tMs promised seed 
was to come. 

The preparation and outfit for this journey agree in all respects with the EUezer’s 
persons concerned, the nature of the country, and the habits of the people. 

Eliezer took ten camels loaded with provisions and presents ; and such an 
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expedition would not now be undertaken from Hebron with any other animals, 
nor with a less number. The diligent servant, no doubt, selected the most 
direct route, which would he through Palestine, along the west side of the 
Jordan and the lakes, into the Bak’ah, and out through the land of Hamath 
to the Euphrates, and thence to the city of Nahor in Mesopotamia. Such a 
journey is both long and dangerous, ^ — ^far beyond what is indicated to a Western 
reader by the brief statement that Eliezer “ arose and went to Mesopotamia ; ” 
but what befell him by the way we know not. The narrative leaps the whole 
distance, and so must we, with the simple assurance that the Lord God of 
Israel led him by the right way. 

Every phrase of the eleventh verse contains an allusion to matters Oriental. 
Arrived at the town of Kahor, ‘^he made his comd^ hmel doion withoxut the 
city hy a well of water at the time of evening — the time that women go out to 
draw waters He made the camels kneei—a mode of expression taken from 
actual life. The action is literally hieeling ; not stooping, sitting, or lying 
down on the side like a horse, but hieeling on his knees; and this the camel 
is taught to do from his youth. The place is said to have been by a weU of 
water, and this well was outside the city. In the East, where wells are scarce, 
and water indispensable, the existence of a well or foimtain determmes the 
site of the village. The people build near it, but prefer to have it outside 
the Qitjf to avoid the noise, dust, and confusion always occurring at it, and 
especially if the place is on the public highway. It is around the fountain 
that the thirsty traveller and the wearied caravan assemble 5 and if you have 
become separated from your own company before arriving at a town, you need 
only inquire for the fountain, and there you will find them. It was perfectly 
natural, therefore, for Eliezer to halt at the well. The time was evening ; but it 
is further stated that it was when the women go forth to draw water. True to 
life again. At that hour the peasant returns home from his labour, and the 
women are busy preparing the evening meal, which is to be ready at sunset. 
Cool fresh water is then demanded, and of course there is a great concourse 
around the well But why limit it to the women F Simply because such is 
the fact. About great cities men often carry water, both on donkeys and on 
their own backs ; Wt in the country, among the unsophisticated natives, wo^nen 
only go to the well or the fountain ; and often, when travelling, have I seen 
long files of them going and returning with their pitchers, “ at the time w^hen 
women go out to draw water.’^ 

Again: the description of Bebekah, the account she gives of herself, and 
the whole dialogue with Eliezer, agre^ admirably with Oriental customs. 
Even the statement as to the manner of carrying her pitcher, or rather jar, is 
exact—o^^ her shoulder. The Egyptian and the negro carry on the head, the 
Syrian on the shoulder or the hip. She went down to the well ; and nearly 
ail wells in the East are in wadies, and many of them have steps down to the 
water— fountains of course have. Eliezer asks water to drink > she hastens 
and lets down ike pitcher on her hand. How often have I had this identical 
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act performed for niyselfj when travelling in this thirsty land I Rebekah’s chapter 
address to servoM^^^ Brink, my lord ”^ — Ishrub ya seedy — ^will be given to 
yon in the exact idiom by the fii'st gentle Eebekah you ask water from. But 
I have never found any young lady so generous as this fair daughter of Bethuel. 

She drew for all his camels, and for nothing, wMIe I have often found it 
difficult to get my horse watered even for money. Eebekah emptied her 
pitcher into trmgh — an a, rticle always found about wells, and frequently 

made of stone. The jewels, also, for the forehead, and arms, are still 
as popular among the same class of people as they were in the days of 
Abraham. Not only are the head, neck, and arms adorned with a profusion 
of gold and silver rings, chains, and other ornaments, but rings are suspended 
on the face, from the side of the nose, etc., etc. 

Laban’s address, Gome in, thou blessed of the Lord,” is still in good taste. Laban’s 
I have often been welcomed in set phrases even more complimentary and welcome, 
sacred. The camels, as appears from the 32d verse, were included in the 
invitation, and were brought into the house; and I have often slept in the 
same room with these peaceful animals, in company vdth their owner and all 
his family. Etraio and provender were given to them; that is, tihn and 
some kind of pulse or grain. There is no hay in the East. Water to wash 
the feet of the wearied travellers was of course given ; and the same kind act 
will be done to you under similar circumstances. So, also, the mode of 
negotiating the mamage contract, the presenting of gifts, etc., are all in per- 
fect accordance with modern usages. The parents manage the whole affair, 
often, however, with the advice of the eldest son and heir, as Laban was in 
this case. And if the father be dead, the eldest son takes his place, and 
assumes his authority in the disposal of his sisters. Presents are absolutely 
essential in betrothals. They are given with much ceremony before witnesses, 
and the articles presented are described in a written document, so that, if the 
match be broken off, the bridegroom can obtain them back again, or their value 
and something more as a compensation for the injury. 

Finally, the behaviour of Rebekah, when about to meet Isaac, was such as Behaviam 
modem etiquette requires. It is customary for both men and women, when 
an emeer or great personage is approaching, to alight some time before he ’ 
comes up with them. Women frequently refuse to ride in the presence of 
men ; and when a company of them are to pass through a town, they often 
dismount and walk. It was, no doubt, a point of Syrian etiquette for Rebekah 
to stop, descend from her camel, and cover herself with a veil in the presence 
of her future husband. In a word, this Biblical namative is so natural to one 
familiar with the East, so beautiful also, and life-like, that the entire scene 
seems to be an affair in which he has himself been but recently an actor. 
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Returning from my ramble down the vale of Hebron this morning^ I met a 
company of men and donkeys going out apparently for grain, and I was struck 
with the resemblance of the animals themselves to those in pictures now found 
on the monuments of Egypt. The saddles and sacks of some appeared to be 



precisely like those used in the days when the sons of Jacob descended along 
the same valley to get corn from Egypt. 
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Doubtless tliere has been but little change in all these matters from that ch aptee 
time to thiSj and the resemblance is often still more exact from the fact tliat, 
when the crops of this country fail through drought or other causes, the people 
still go clown to Eg3^>t to buy corn, as they did in the time of the patriarchs. Going to 
It has also frequently occurred to me, when passing a large company of 
donkeys on their way to buy food, that we are not to suppose that only the 
eleven donkeys on which the brethren of Joseph rode composed the whole 
caravan. One man often leads or drives half a dozen ; and, besides, I appre- 
hend that Jacob’s sons had many servants along with them. Eleven sacks of Serrants. 
grain, such as donkeys would carry, -would not sustain a household like his for 
a week. It is no objection to this supposition that these servants are not men- 
tioned. There wns no occasion to allude to them, and such a reference w^oiild 
have disturbed the perfect iirdty and touching simplicity of that most beauti- 
ful naiTative ; and it is in accordance with the general practice of IVIoses, in 
sketching the lives of the patriarchs, not to confuse the story by introducing 
non-historic characters? Thus, had it not been for the capture of Lot by Che- 
doiiaomer, we should not have known that Abraham had three hundred and 
eighteen full-grown men in his household ; and so, also, had it not been neces- 
sary for Jacob to send company after company to guide his large presents to 
meet Esau, w^e might have been left to suppose that he and his sons alone 
conducted his flocks in his flight from Mesopotamia. But it is certain that he 
had a large retinue of sen^ants; and so, doubtless, each of his sons had ser- 
vants, and it is incredible that they should have gone - down to Egypt without 
them ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe that there w'as a large 
caravan. The fact, also, that the sons themselves took part in the wnrk, and 
tliat each had his sack under him, is in exact correspondence with the customs 
of tent-dwelling shepherds at this day. The highest sheikhs dress and fare 
precisely as their followers do, and bear their full share in the operations of 
the company, whatever they may be. 

This leads me to suggest another idea, which I have long entertained in NamT)er 
regard to the actual number of persons that went dowm to Egypt with Jacob, 

It w^as strictly true that all the souls that came ovjt of Jacoh^s loins, besides in Egypt, 
his sons’ -wives, were threescore and six;”^ and these being, so to speak, his- 
toric characters, are, according to the usual practice, specifically mentioned : 
but there must have been a very large company belonging to them, of both 
men-servants, maid-servants, and children ; and, beyond a doubt, these re- 
mained, were incorporated with, and miiltiplied as rapidly as their masters. . 

?' MajMve not in this fact find an explanation of the vast multitude to which ' 

? this company had grown in so short a time? I have myself no doubt on the Servants jl 

I subject. Israel did not sell his home-born servants, but took them into Egypt. 

I There they w^ere absorbed into the Hebrew nation during those generations ! 

\ wdien all were reduced by their tyrannical masters to one common lot of hard !' 
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bondage. And thus it came to pass that there were six hundred thousand 
men that went up harnessed and fit for war. Nor is this custom of absorbing 

^ into the different tribes those 

y-j servants that belonged to them 

at variance with either aneient 

modern practice. That the 
freedmen were incorporated 
witli adopted the family 
masters, is a 

^ well known fact in the history 

f") Boman common- 

1 /QV. company of donkeys 

were doubtless going 

K Y J to the distant fields to bring in 

1/ threshing-floors the 'adis 

l or ientiles from which Esau’s 

■ I pottage was made. Just below 

Bs is a field in which it is 
not yet ripe, and another yon- 
g % ||v southern slope of 

ff mountain, wtee they are 

\S / '■'Pl gathering it. You notice that 

' ^ W i it does not grow more than six 

0 m i inches high, and is 

S / fulled like flax, not cut with 

§/ the sickle. When green, it re^ 

sembles an incipient pea-vine, 
^ ^ only the leaves are differently 

ijiNTiLEs (’ADIS). an’anged, Smaller, and moie de- 

licate,-— somewhat lihe those of the mimosa or sensitive plant. 

Oiu* muleteers anticipate a hard day’s march to St. Saba, and therefore are 
more than usually expeditious in stai*ting. Allowing them to pursue the regu- 
lar road toward the Pools of Solomon, w'e will pass up to the north-west, and 
visit the great oak of Abraham, 

Bo you suppose that this large pool we are now passing is ancient? 

1 see no reason to doubt that both this and also the smaller one, higher up 
the valley, date back to the days of the Jews. Whether either of them is 
mentioned in 2 Sam. iv. 12, a, s the place where Bavid hung up the murderers 
of Ishbosheth, is, of course, doubtful ; but both of them may have then been 
in existence, for works of this kind, and in such localities, last as long as the 
cities for whose accommodation they w'ere made. 

We are now riding through the most extensive and best-kept vineyards that 
I have seen in this country. 
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HEBUOH— TIKES AND VINTAGE. 

All travellers are stnick with them, and no one fails, or can fail, of being chapter 
reminded by them of that extraordinaiy cluster of grapes which the spies car- * 



LOWEE POOL OF HEBROIL 


ried between two upon a stafif for the valley of Hebron is the place from vinas, 
whence they bore this proof of the fertility of the promised land.^ I have been 
here in the season of grapes, and, though they are larger than in most other 
localities, and the clusters very long, yet I have never seen any so heavy as to 
req[uire to be borne between two upon a staff. 

These houses and rude towers in the vineyards are for the vine-dressers, I 
suppose? 

The houses are for the families of the owners of these vineyards ; and should 
you come this way in September or October, you will find the city deserted, 
and these gardens crowded ivith grape-gatherers of every age and sex. The Vintage, 
whole population then live abroad, each under his own vine and fig-tree. 

Most of them sleep beneath these vine-arbours, and the houses are for the safe 
keeping of their utensils and their raisins, while they are out gathering grapes, 

A large part of the crop is eaten or sold at the time ; the remainder is dried 
into raisins, or pressed, and the juice boiled down to a thick molasses, called 
di5s/ for the Moslems, as you are aware, make no wine. 

These towers stationed around on commanding points are for the nat4fs, or Towers, 
watchmen; and they are already there, keeping a keen eye upon the entire 
range of vineyards. One of them is coming toward us from his tower, and his 
object is to see who we are, and what may be our business out , here among the 
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FARf vineyards. We will take Mm as our guide to the oak ; for, although it is in 
Mi view, there are innumerable turns yet to be made in our tortuous path 
Watch- before we can reach it. These watchmen are very celebrated characters in the 
men. Bible, and figure largely both in pros'b and poetry. Isaiah has a beautiful 
reference to them in the 52d chapter of liis prophecies : Thy watchmen shall 
lift up the voice ; with the voice together shall they sing: for they shall see 
eye to eye, w’hen the Lord shall bring again Zion.” ^ 

Bo you believe that the watchmen here mentioned were these naUrs over 
the fields and vineyards? I had supposed that the prophet refers in that 
passage to the military sentinels in time of danger. 

Watch- Doubtless the reference is in many places to such sentinels stationea upon 
mountains, or upon the fortifications of the city. Thus, in the 62d 
° chapter, have set watchmen upon thy walls, 0 Jemsalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor night and again in the 52d chapter, How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of Mm that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation ; that saith imto Zion, Thy God reigneth 1 ” If you conceive of Zion 
as a city defended by walls and towers, and guarded by soldiers, the illustra- 
tion is natural and striking, particularly in time of war. Then, as I myself 
have seen at Jerusalem, these watchmen are multiplied, and so stationed that 
every yard of the wall falls under their surveillance, and thus they literally 
see eye to eye. They never remit their watchfulness, nor do they keep silence, 
especially at night. When danger is apprehended they are obliged to call to 
one another and to respond every few minutes. The guard on the look-out 
at the Tower of Bavid, for instance, lifts up his voice in a long call, the one 
next south of him takes up the note and repeats it, and thus it runs quite 
round the circuit of the walls. At Sidon the custom-house guards stationed 
around the city are required to keep one another awake and alert in the same 
way, particularly when there is danger of smuggling. 

There is, however, another set of scenes which seems to me to correspond 
better to the drapery of the passage from Isaiah. Zion, or the Church of God, 
is frequently described under the similitude of a garden or vineyard ; and such 
is the case here. Her w’^atchmen are not on walls, but stand upon the moun- 
tains, and the costume of the entire scene is rural, not mural. It breathes of 
Watch- the country, not of the city. To understand and enjoy tMs noble passage, one 
SSyards f*orth to the fields at the time of the vintage. The vineyards are 

generally planted on the sides of mountains, often climbing, by successive ter- 
races, quite to the summit. As tiiey are far from the village, and without 
fence or hedge, they must be carefully guarded, and the stoutest and boldest 
young men are selected for naHrs. They take their stations on the highest 
part of the mountain which they have to watch, and are so arranged that the 
eye of one surveys the entire series of vineyards up to the j^oint %%ere eye 
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of the other reaches. Thus eye meets eye, and every part is brought under chaptee 
constant surveillance. They shall lift up the voice, etc. This is \ery 
natural ami beautiful. When an animal or thief appears, or any other cause 
of alarm occurs, the ivatchman who observes it lifts up a long-toned cry at the 
very top of his voice, and is immediately responded to by his fellows at the 
other stations ; and the attention of all being aroused, it is his duty whose part 
is threatened with injmy to attend to the case at once. Thus it will be with 
in the happy days foreshadowed by this prophecy. The watchmen being 
sufficient in number, rightly located, all intent upon their work of watching, 
and ready to afford each other information of danger and assistance in repel- 
ling it, then 'will Zion dw^ell safely. Wild beasts may threaten to break in and 
devour, and robbers may prowd about, hut the system of defence will he perfect, 
and the -watchmen ‘‘ scorn sur])rise.” 

This explanation coincides best with the 7th verse : How beautiful upon Feet upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that puUisheth 
peace These naM^^Sy standing upon the very pinnacle of the mountain, have 
a veiy striking appearance, particularly when seen below, far off, at a great 
elevation, in picturesque costumes, their outline drawn sharply upon the clear 
blue sky beyond ; — ^they seem in fancy’s eye like aerial 1)emgs, guardian angels, 
hovering in mid heaven over their peaceful charge. The feet are mentioned, 
perhaps, because they are seen standing^ as if alert and prompt to fulffl the 
duties of their office. They do, in fact, stand, not sit or lounge; and the 
same idea is implied in the 5th verse of the 61st chapter of Isaiah : Strangers 
shall stand and feed yoiu* hocks.’’ Good shepherds do not sit dowm in careless 
neglect of their charge, and I have often been reminded of this promise to 
Israel when looking at the shepherd standing out in hold relief upon some 
towering cliff', from which he could see eveiy member of his flock. 

It is only on I’are occasions that one now finds all the circumstances here 
alluded to combined in the same scene, and never hut in elevated and retired 
parts of Lebanon, during the months of September and October. When pass- Singing 
ing through vineyards thus situated and thus guarded on that goodly mountain, 

I have been suddenly startled by a long, loud note of warning, swelling up the 
steep cliffs of the mountains, and responded to by others before and behind, 

singing together” in concert, and waking the echoes that sleep in the wadies 
and among the ragged rocks; then one of the w^atchmen, leaving his lofty 
station, would descend to meet me with hands laden with the best clusters for 
my acceptance, and this, too, without money and without price.” Courteously 
accompanying me to the end of the vineyards, he would then dismiss me with 
a graceful how, and the prayer of peace on his lips. If, however, one attempts 
to take without permission, these watchmen are required to resist even luito 
death,— and in the execution of their office they are extremely bold and 
resolute. I have known many serious and some fatal rencounters of this kind. 

Here we are at the famous oak, and a moment’s inspection will show to one At>ra- 
acquainted with such matters that it can have no connection with Abraham, Gain’s oaiL 
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nor, indeed, with any one else who lived more than a thousand years ago. Ife 
, have oaks in Lebanon twice the size of this, and every way more striking and 
majestic. It is a fine old haluta (evergreen oak), however, twenty-six feet in 
•girth at the ground, and its thick branches extend over an area ninety-three 
feet in diameter. Some six feet from the ground the tree forhs into three 
great arms, which again divide as they ascend into innumerable limbs. The 
location is beautiful, near the head of this wady Sebta, and about two miles 
north-west of the city, and many a pic-nic is achieved by the Jews of Hebron 
upon the soft sward that is allowed to grow beneath this noble oak of their 
father Abraham. 

We must now pursue our ride to the noith-east, and join our company 
below Beled en I^Tussarah (town of the Christians), wdiere they are to wait for 
us. In the valley south of this ruined Beled is a fountain of the same name, 
from wdiich an aqueduct once carried the water to Hebron. Beyond is the 
house of Abraham, which lies some distance to the east of the regular road 
from Hebron to Bethlehem, on a path that leads to JOekoa, and which we 
would foUow if our men knew the way, as it would take us nearer the cave of 
Adullam, which we wish to visit. This house of Abraham appears never to 
have been finished, and at present there remain but two courses of great 
stones, some of them fifteen feet in length, and more than three thick. The 
builder, whoever he was, appears to have projected a strong castle or palace, 
two hundred feet long and a hundred and sixty feet broad ; but, like many 
who begin, he was not able to finish, and has left these courses of hewn stones 
out on this lone mountain to puzzle the brains of antiquarians and tourists to 
the end of time. 

We now begin to descend northward to Dirweh, where is a fountain of water 
with large stone troughs, and many old quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
place is doubtless ancient, though its name does not occur in the Bible. 
Directly east of it, however, is Hfilhfil, the ancient Halhul, which was given 
to Judah, and which was near Hebron, according to the “ Onomasticon.” From 
this to the Pools of Solomon one may go to sleep, so far as pretty sceneiy or 
interesting historic sites are concerned. We are now coming to a deserted 
village, called Kufin ; and west of it a short distance is Beit IJmmar, while on 
the east of our path is a considerable ruin, called Bazata, or Beth Zeita. 

Though our present road is destitute of historic sites, this region of country 
abounds in them ; and if the season were not so far advanced, and the country 
had been less disturbed, it would have been pleasant to spend a few days in 
making excursions around Hebron. Scarcely any part of Palestine has pre- 
served so many ancient names as the district of which this city is the centre. 
On the south are Adoraim, and Anab, and Shochoh, J uttah, Ziph, Eshtemoa, 
Anim, Maon, and Carmel, from whence David got Ms wife, after I^abai, ^H 
son of Belial,” had died in his drunken debauch, as recorded in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of First Samuel ; on the west and north are Beth-tappuah, Eamah, 
Beth-zur, and Halhfil, and many more, according as we extend the circle. 
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These names, lioweYer/ are nearly a destitute of Biblical interest, and wbiat chapter 
there is of ruins about the sites worthy of notice we must commit to the care 
of tourists and explorers, who make it their business to search out, measure, 
and describe them. The people of Ziph obtained an odious reputation in the 
time of David by betraying his hiding-place in the MU of Hachilah to king 
Saul One of these rough hilis below Ziph must doubtless be the scene of that Ziph. 
venturesome visit of David into the camp of his enemy while he and aU Ms 
troop were asleep.^ That entire region is now almost deserted except by 
Bedawin robbers, who render it at least as dangerous to honest shepherds as 
it seems to have been before David and his company frequented it. The men 
of Oarmel mention it as something remarkable that they were not Mrt, neither 
missed, anything as long as they were conversant with them in the fields. 

They were a wall mito us night and day, all the while we were with them keep- 
ing the sheep.” ^ It is refreshing to read such a testimony to David’s admii*- 
able government over the band that followed him ; and if there were now such 
an emeer in that same region, we might have safely extended our rambles 
down to the Dead Sea, at the famous castle of Masada, and then passed on 
northward by ’Ain Jidy to Jericho. As it is, we are only able to get some such 
view of these districts as Moses had from the top of Pisgah. The result of 
such a survey on my mind, however, has always been far less satisfactory and 
refreshing than it Jippears to have been to Moses ; for no other part of Palestine 
is so dreary and uninteresting as this,— and it grows more and more so as you 
approach the Sea of Sodom, until the barcen, bronze-coloured rocks terminate 
in the tremendous clifi:’ of Masada. It has never been my privilege to visit Masada, 
that celebrated castle, and the best account I have seen of it is from the pen 
of Mr. Wolcott, who was also the first in modem times to visit and identify 
it. The most striking metm were drawn by his travelling companion, Mr. 

Tipping, and appear in Mr. Traill’s new translation of Josephus. Their visit 
was made in the TOiter of 1842, and since then many traveUers have been 
there, including several of the exploring expedition of Captain Lynch. AU Exagge- 
who have visited this terrific crag and strange castle seem to have been smitten ^ 
with the spirit of exaggeration, but no one, except perhaps M. De Saulcey, has 
equalled Josephus. You can read his account in the 8th chapter of the jth 
book of his Wars. He thus speaks of the approach to it along the path 
called “the “as resembling that animal in its narrowness and its 

perpetual windings, for it is broken off at the prominent precipices of the rock, 
and returns frequently into itself ; and lengthening again by little and little, 
hath much ado to proceed forward, and he that would walk along it must fii’st 
go on one leg and then on the other; and there is also nothing but destruction 
in case your foot slip ; for on each side there is a vastly deep chasm and pre- 
cipice, suificient to queU the coui‘age of anybody by the terror it infuses into 
the mind,” etc., etc. 




1 1 Sam. xxvl 1-12. 
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PART The historian informs us that Jonathan the high priest first of all built afor- 
^ tress on this cliff, and called it Masada ; but the gi-eat wall around the entire 
summit, seven furlongs in length, was the work of Herod, who erected a palace 
there, and spent vast sums in preparing it to be a last retreat for himself in 
case of need. He, however, died elsewhere, and had no occasion for such a 
stronghold; but after the destruction of Jerusalem, a band of robbers, whom 
Josephus calls Siccarii, seized upon it, and dared to set at defiance the con- 
querors of the world ; and upon its hard and blackened summit was enacted 
the very last scene in the tragedy of Israel’s destruction. 

Tragedy The wall built by Silva to hem in the besieged can still be traced cpiite 

of Masada, ^und the rock, and also the remains of the Eoman camp; and when the 
place was subdued by famine, and the defences were stormed, the .people, 
unable to escape, and maddened by the speech of Eleazar their chief, em- 
braced their wives, took their children in their arms, and gave the longest 
parting kisses,” and with bitter tears then plunged their dripping daggers to 
their hearts, and laid them all dead in one ghastly funeral pile. They then 
chose ten men by lot to slay all the rest, and every one laid himself down by his 
wife and children, and, with his arms around their lifeless bodies, offered his 
neck to the sword of the executioner. This bloody butchery accomplished, 
one of the ten killed all the rest, and finally himself. Thus perished nine 
hundi’ed and sixty men, women, and children, the last great sacrifice on 
the altar of divine retribution, and only two women and five children sur- 
vived to tell the tale. Such tragedies are far more than mere incidents in 
man’s general history. They are the voice of the Almighty One, setting 
the seal of truth divine to a thousand admonitions and prophetic waruings 
scattered eveiywhere through his holy Word ; and, thus regarded, there is 
no stronger evidence for the divine origin of the Bible than the seven books 
of Jewish Wars by Josephus. 

Eii-gedi, There is no other point of much interest along the western shore of the 
Dead Sea, except ’Ain Jidy — Fountain of the Goat — the En-gedi of the Bible, 
which was given to Judah, and mentioned by Josbua along with the city of 
Salt.^ It is in a wild ravine, and the cliffs on either side are full of natural and 
artificial caves and sepulchres. It was in the strongholds of En-gedi that the 
persecuted David at one time dwelt; and into one of the caves there Saul 
went to cover his feet,” when David, who lay hid deep within, arose and 
cut off the skirt of his robe, and might have slain the wearer also, had he not 
feared to stretch forth his hand against the Lord’s anointed.^ Owing to 
copious fountains in this warm ravine, there were, in ancient times, fragrant 
orchards and spicy gardens at En-gedi, to which Solomon, in his Song of 
Songs, compares his beloved : My beloved is unto me as a cluster of cam- 
phire in the vintage of En-gedi.” ^ What camphire was precisely, cannot now 
be determined, but it must have been very pleasant. In the margin it is 


i Josh. XV. 62. 


^ 1 Sara, xxiii. 29, and xxiv. 1-6. 
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trjuislated c\Tpress/’--soiiietlimg equally unknown to me. Dr. Kitto argues ohapteb 
tiiut this lophtr was the Immdi; and certainly the long clusters” of henneh 
flowers are extremely Iragrant. The Orientals, also, are extravagantly fond of 
tlieir odour, and they have an intimate association with love and marriage, so 
that Soloinoii might very appropriately compare his beloved to such a cluster. 

It is my opinion, however, that honker is merely a poetic name for a very 
f vug rant species of grape that flourished most luxuriously in these vineyaids 
of En-gedi. The Arabs of the present day distinguish them choice varieties 
of grapes by names every way analogous to this. 

In the account of Saul’s pursuit of David to En-gedi, two circumstances are 
mentioned which are wmrthy of a passing remark. The fimt is, that there 
were sheep-cotes there in connection with the cave into which Saul retired. I siieep- 
have seen hiindi'eds of them around the month of caverns, and, indeed, there 
is scarcely a cave in the land whose location will admit of being thus occupied, 
but has such a cote” in front of it, generally made by piling up loose stones 
into a circular wall, w^hich is covered with thorns as a further protection against 
robbers and W'^ild bdasts. During cold storms, and in the night, the flocks 
retreat into the cave, but at other times they remain in this enclosed cote. 

The cavern may have been full of them when the king entered ; nor would 
his presence have disturbed them — as I have found on many occasions— while 
tlieir constant tramping about the sleeping Saul would have rendered the 
ajiproach of David wholly unnoticed. I have had them step over me when 
resting in such caves, and have seen them actually tramp on their sleeping 
shepherd without disturbing his slumbers. Moreover, these caverns are as 
dark as midnight, and the keenest eye cannot see five paces inward; but one 
who has been long within, and is looldng toward the entrance, can 

observe with perfect distinctness all that takes place in that direction. David, 
therefore, could watch Saul as he came in, and notice the exact place where 
he ^rcovered his feet,” while he could see nothing hut impenetrable dark- 
ness. , ' ' 

The other fact is, that the cliffs about En-gedi were then called ^^the rocks wod 
of the wild goats;” and from them, doubtless, the place received its name, soats. 
En-gedi (’Ain Jidy) — the Eountain of the Goats. Now it is a remarkable and 
a pleasing circumstance that these bold and hardy dwellers upon the rocks are 
still found in the wild ravines about ’Ain Jidy. I have seen the skin and 
powerful horns of one that was shot there by an Arab hunter. 

But here we are at El Burak, as the Pools of Solomon are now called, and pools of 
there we will take our noonday lunch, and drink of that sealed foun- 
tain” which fmmished the king another pretty figure with which to com- 
pare his beloved ; ” at least such is monastic identification and exposition of 
Songiv. 12. ' . , 

While I arrange for our repast under the wall of this dilapidated old 
castle, you may satisfy your curiosity by a survey of these great cisterns. 

Well, do they equal their name and fame ? 
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They are worthy of Solomon, and that is the highest note I Oan think of at 
present. 



WILD GOATS. 

They are certainly gigantic cisterns, and all the more impressiTe is this 
utter solitude, where there are no other structures with which to compare 
them, or to divide the interest which they inspire. The proportions of the 
one furthest to the east are truly royal : nearly six hundred feet long, 
two hundred wide, and fifty deep. When full, it would float the largest 
man-of-war that ever ploughed the ocean.^ 

The first time I saw these Burak there was very little water in any of 
them, but I have since been here when the two upper ones were Ml 
and overflowing into the third. The stream from the only fountain in this 


1 Dr. Eobipson, wifeh his tisual accuracy, gives the measurement of the three as follows:—- 
The first is 582 by 207, and 50 feet deep; the second is 423 by 250, and 39 deep; the third is 
380 by 236, and 25 deep. All of them, however, are considerably narrower at the upper end 
the first being 148, the second 160, and the third 229 feet. 
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vicinity was then led along an open canal on the north side, directly Into cHiPTEs 
the .aqueduct east of the pools, and ' 
thus carried round the shoulder of 
the hill, . apparently to irrigate gar-' 
dens , in that . direction. I examined 
the under-ground rooms in the south- 
west corner of this old castle, where 
the water first appears, brought there 
by an artificial channel, many feet 
below the surface, from the fountain- 
head, which is some forty rods to the 
north-west. Tradition makes this 
“ the spring shut up, the fountain 
sealed,” to which the “sister spouse” 
is compared in Song iv. 12 ; and if so, 
the “garden enclosed” was near at 
hand, perhaps in this little plain g 
which spreads up to the fountain from g 
the pools. If Solomon really con- S 
structed these vast reservoirs — and | 
even Br. Bobinson is disposed to admit § 
the fact— it is probable that it was | 
on the neighbouring hills, and in § 
the valleys to the north-east of them, S* 
that he planted the vineyards, made o 
the gardens and orchards of all kinds I 
of fruits, and made pools of water, 
to water therewith the wood that 
bringeth forth trees by which and 
other like data he worked out the 
great problem of human affairs to the 
final product of “ vanity of vanities.” 

Josephus, however, says that these 
gardens were at Etam,— which our 
friends in Jerusalem have identified 
with IJrtas, its foimtains and fine gar- 
dens. 

Weil, at Urtas let [it be, or where- 
ever you please : I am tired of doubting j 

ever^hing. Besides, I think there is j 
good reason to rest in the general cor- ' 

rectness of this identificatm and the thought that the wise king of Israel 
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had often retired to those then well -wooded and well -watered hills and 
valleys, adds immensely to the charm of this day’s most delightful and in- 
structive ramble. 

We must now pursue our ride, and the path lies down the valley below 
Urtas, and %ve shall follow for some time the line of the canal by which the 
water was conveyed to Jerusalem. This aqueduct is probably less ancient 
than the pools ; but that is not certain, for I have often noticed that such 
canals, where the line followed along the surface of the country, ivere con- 
structed of small stones, laid up in a careless manner, and this, too, where we 
know that the work dates back at least to the beginning of our era. The 
ephemeral character of the present aqueduct, therefore, does not prove that it 
is modern. It followed the sinuosities of the hills, passed east and below 
Bethlehem and the Convent of Elijah, and near Jerusalem was carried along 
the west side of Gihon to the north end of the lower pool, where it crossed 
to the east side, and descended around the southern declivity of Zion, 
below Keby Baud, and finally entered the south-western corner of the 
Temple area, where the water was employed in the various services of the 
sanctuary. 

I once struck across the wOd region east of us, to visit Tekoa and the 
so-called cave of Adullam. Of Tekoa little need be said. The name is 
applied to a ruined site lying on the north-eastern slope of a high ridge, an 
hour and a half to the south-east of the pools. The whole country is now 
deserted, except by the Arabs, who pasture their flocks on those barren hills. 
They a.re a rude and sinister-looking generation. I hope the herdsmen of Tekoa, 
with whom Amos says he associated, were better men and more civilized than 
their present successors. Joab, I am sure, would search Tekoa in vain for a 
wise woman to fetch about that cunning form of speech by which Bavid was 
induced to recall Absalom from banishment.^ 

Having passed eastward of Tekoa, we descended a shallow wady for about 
a mile, to some curious old buildings which overhang the tremendous gorge of 
Wady Urtas, there called Khureitun, which is also the name of the ruins. 
Leaving our horses in charge of wild Arabs, and taking one for a guide, w’e 
stai-ted for the cave, having a fearful gorge belo-w, gigantic cliffs above, and 
the path winding along a shelf of the rock, nanw enough to make the nervous 
among us shudder. At length, from a great rock hanging on the edge of this 
shelf, we sprang by a long leap into a low window wdiich opened into the per- 
pendicular fiice of the cliif. We w^ere then within the hold of Ba\id,^ and, creep- 
ing half doubled through a narrow crevice for a few rods, we stood beneath the 
dark vault of the first grand chamber of this mysterious and oppressive cavern. 
Our whole collection of lights did little more than make the damp darkness 
visible. After groping about as long as we had time to spare, w^e returned to 
the light of day, fully convinced that, with Bavid and liis lion-hearted fol- 
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l<.^Her,s inside, all tlie streng^di of ^ under Saul could not have forced an 
eii trai3ce“--"V&iild iiut have even attempted it. ^ ^ 

I see m> reason to disturb the tradition which makes this the hold into which identity of 
l^avid retired witli his fother’s house and his faithful- foHowers when he fled the cuve. 
ihmi Oath. David_, as a shepherd leading his flocks over these hills^ was 
(kraldless ac<'|uainteci from his boyhood with all the intricacies of this fearful 
cavern, just as these Arab shepherds, his successors, now are ; and what more 
natiiraj, tJierefore, tlian tiiat he should flee thither in the day of his extremity? 

It vas out in the wild desert, far from the haunts of Saul, and not likely to be 
^iisited by Mm. It wm also in the direction of Moab, whither he sent his 
parents and the women of his train, while he abode still in the hold. Again, 
we know that many of his subsequent exploits and escapes from Saul were in 
this region and south of it. And, finally, there is a soit of verbal accuracy in 
speaking of the topography— David’s family are said to have gone do'n/M to 
him fi’om Bethlehem. Now this cavern is nearly tw'o hours to the south-east 
of tliat village, and tlie path descends rapidly nearly the entire distance. Let 
us tlierefore acquiesce in the tradition that this is the Adullam into which 
David fled from Gath, and in which he first collected and organized his hand 
of trusty fblkmers. 

Of course, this is not the x4diillam, so often mentioned in the oldest 
books of the Bible, and which appears to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Oath. But enough about this cave. After escaping from it, we returned up the 
same shallow wady for a mile or more, and then descended by one of the vilest 
roads in the world into Wady Urtas, and passed up noi'thward round the 
ivestern base of Jebei Fureidis. We had not time to ascend it, hut it seemed 
veiy high— I should say eight hundred feet from the bottom of the wady— an 
enormous natural mound, as trimly turned and as steep as a haystack. It is 
doubtless the Herodium of Josephus, wMich he somewhat fancifully compares 
to the breast of a woman. It has every appearance of an extinct crater, and 
yet I noticed no indication of volcanic agency in that immediate vicinity. 

This Fiireidis was called Frank Mountain by the Crusaders, and must have Frank 
been a strong fortification during aU the ages in which isolated tells afforded MoTintain, 
the natmal platform for castles. There is none of equal height and size in 
Palestine. Leaving it on the right, we had Bethlehem in full view about 
three miles westward, and the setting sun threw a mild and subdued light over 
the plains where the shepherds were keeping watch. Somehow^ or other we 
made but slow progress, and night came upon us bewildered in a labyrinth of 
wadies, while there wnre yet two long hom’s to Mar Saba, whither the mule- 
teers had preceded us, and which we had to reach, or otherwise sleep out in 
the wilderness siipyieiiess, and at the mercy of our villanous guides. On we 
marched, up and down, and down and up, on sharp ridges, in deep wadies, 
and over slippery rocks, or through stiff mud, but finally, without accident or 
injuiy of any kind, we dismounted at the entrance of the convent. I shall 
never forget that evening ride. Our imaginations had been held wide aw^ake 
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hour after Iioiir by bad roads, doubtful guides, and the dismal notes of owls and 
jacktils. The moon, rising over the brown hills of Moab, flashed and trembled 
on the Bead Sea, giving just light enough to make the crags appear more 
stern, and the chasms more horrible. At the convent, two towers, one on 
either brow of the gorge, loomed up through the misty moonbeams, like grim 
old giants, to guard the access. We entered through a low iron door, went 
down, turned round through a second door, then down agam by wmidiiig stairs, 
across queer courts, and along dark j^assages, until we reached at length our 
rooms, hanging between clids that towered to the stars, or seemed to, and 
ya-wnhig gulfs which darkness made bottomless and dreadful. I was struck 
dumb with astonishment. It was a transition sudden and unexpected, from 
the wild mountain to the yet wilder, more vague, and mysterious scenes of 
Oriental enchantment. Lights gleamed out fitfully from hanging rocks ana 
doubtful caverns. Winding stairs, with balustrade and iron rail, ran right up 
the perpendicular cliffs into rock chambers, where the solitary monk was 
drowsily muttering his midnight prayers. It was long after that hour before 
sleep visited my eyes, and then my dreams were of Arabs, and frightful chasms, 
and enchanted castles. 

Daylight next morning stripped off much of the wild and fearful from the 
midnight view through the pale beams of the weaning moon ; but even then 
Mar Saba is the strangest convent that I have ever seen. We, of course, 
visited the curiosities of the place : St. Saba’s sepulchre, beneath an octagonal 
mausoleum ; the numerous chapels, covered with pictures and G-reek inscrip- 
tions ; the really splendid church, blazing with silver and gold ; the vault, 
filled with fourteen thousand skulls of martyred monks ! and I know not what 
besides, wuth which this convent-castle is crowded. IN'o description had in the 
least prepared me for what I saw, and no pen-picture could do justice to the 
original. It must be seen, and every visitor wall be well rewarded for his thi’ee 
hours’ ride. The stupendous cliffs of the Kidron, full of caverns, now the 
home of bats and owls instead of monks and hermits, are not the least impres- 
sive of the many wonders that cluster around this strange retirement of Santa 
Saba. 

Our present approach will be by the sober light of day, and must lack every 
element of romance, so we may as well interest ourselves with this fine valley 
of Urtas. Tliis is believed to be the Etam of the ancient Hebrew kings, — a 
name which rarely occurs in the Bible, and nowliere in such relation to other 
places as to indicate this locality, unless it be in 2 Chronicles xi. 6, where it is 
named along with Bethlehem and Tekoa. The truth is that its celebrity de- 
pends upon the fables of the rabbis more than the pages of so]:>er history. 
The fountain near the village, however, must have always filled the valley 
below it with orchards and flourishing gardens ; and it is not an unreasonable 
supposition that David, who so intensely longed for even a chink of water from 
his native Bethlehem, would have shown a similar paiiicflity for this pretty valley 
below it, where he must have often played while a child. Hot uiflikely he had 
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purciifiHOfl it before Ii6 <Iiedj and when Solomon came into possession, he chaptes 
further lulorned it with his pools and orchards ; and in traversing this vale, I 
always love to reproduce in imagination the gorgeous scene when it was filled 
with fruits and tlowers, and these many-shaped hills on either side, and on all 
sides, were terraced to their tops, and dotted everywhere with coiiiitiy villas, 
amid oiive-gnwes, fig-orchards, and clustering vines, Thus it certainly was 
through many long ages of peace and prosperity ; and it is my belief that 
thus it will be once more, in that happy day when the Lord shall bring 
again .2ion.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

»AIN ES SIJITAN— JERICHO. 


Santa Saba. » 
Juniper — Mallows. 

The Jordan. 

•Ain ilaj la— Beth-lioglali. 
Giigal. 

Kiha. 

I‘ilg3-ims ill Jordan. 
Jeiicho. 

Dead Sea, 


'Ain es Sultan. 

Quarantania. 

Overflow of the Jordan. 

Passage of the Israelites. 

Palm-trees. 

Balm of Gilead. 

Wady Kelt— Cherith ? 

Dead Sea — Change on its site. 

April 24 th. 


The tent never was so welcome to me as at the close of this long day’s ride. 

1 am glad w^e liave taken it, but shall never wish to repeat it. 

' The reasons of this unusual 'wearmess are, that w^e have actually been in the 
saddle more than twelve hours, and then the gTeater part of the day and of 
the ride has been in this depressed and hot region of the Lead Sea. The fact 
is,, our visit is nearly a month too late both for pleasure and health. But the 
iatigue is over, and we may now sit down and review at our leisui'e this most 
interesting excursion. ■ ■ 

Among the multiplicity of sights and scenes which drew my attention View near 
hither and thither in rapid succession, only a few points have impressed their 
features upon my memory. In the morning, as soon as the gate of the con- 
vent was opened, I climbed to the top of the tower on the south of the 
ravine. From there my eye roamed over a wilderness of rusty brown hills, the 
most di’eaiy and blasted that I ever beheld. Beyond and below it is the Lead 
Sea, bordered on the east by the abrupt cliffs of Moab. Tui’iiing to wdiat was 
beneath me, the wonderful chasm of the Ividron struck me with amazement. 

W e have seen nothing so profound or so wdld in all our travels. 

I am glad you have had an opportunity to spend one night in an Oriental Attrac- 
coiivent, and become acquainted with these remarkable institutions. Santa 
Saba is among the very best specimens, and, in addition to its distinctive re- 
iigiuiis ciiaracter, it seems ahvays to have been a sort of .frontier castle in the 
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PAHT heart of this stem desert of Judea. Saint Saba was probably attracted to the 
spot by those very savage aspects of the scene which strike our minds with 
such homor. The howling wilderness, the stern desolation, the terrific chasms, 
the oppressive solitude, the countless caverns, the ever-prevaient dangers from 
v/ild beasts and wild robbers,— these and such as these were the charms that 
fascinated his morbid imagination. We would not judge the dead, however, 
nor ought we to forget the shelter and good dinner which his institution 
afforded us last night. It is really, in our day, a very respectable hotel, and 
gentlemen— not ladies— can scarcely do better than to spend one of the two 
nights there which an excursion from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan necessarily requires. The regime, it is true, partakes of both military 
sternness and conventual austerity, so far as' the fortress itself and the monks 
within it are concerned ; but both are necessary, the one to meet the require- 
ments of the Church, the other to repel the attacks of the Bedawin, who prowl 
about at all seasons, watching for an opportunity to force an entrance and to 
plunder the rich treasures of the establishment. ^ 

As to the ride from St. Saba to the Dead Sea, you surely cannot have for- 
Yaiieyof gotten the path along the perpendicular cliffs of Wady en Ii^ar — Valley of 
Fire. jy^irj/,Q — ag the wonderful gorge of the Kidron is there called; nor the long 

descent to and ascent from it ; nor the naked hills over which we toiled in the 
broiling sun for seven hours, frequently losing the path amid tangled raviiies 
and shelving gullies washed out of sand-hills ; nor will you cease to remember 
the delight with which we galloped over the level plain after we had escaped 
from this perplexing net-work of wadies. 

Of all these things I have but a faint recollection, but I remember attempt- 
ing to shelter my aching head from the burning sun under, a stunted juniper- 
tree. 

.Taniper- Yes ; and, in your disappointment, said that, if Elijah’s jumper afforded no 
better shade than yours, it was not at all surprising that he requested for him- 
self that he might die.^ And certainly these straggling bushes cast but a 
doubtful shade at all times, and lend no effectual protection against such a 
sun and wind as beat upon us in our “wilderness.” Still, the prophet slept 
under one, and the Bedawin do the same, when wandering in the desert, 
where they often furnish the only shelter that can be found. Job, as trans- 
lated, has a curious reference to this tree in the 30th chapter of his remarkable 
dialogues. He says that those contemptible children whose fathers he wovM 
have disdained to set with the doys of his floch, flee into the wilderness, and 
for want and famine cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper roots for their 
Mallows, meat.^ These mallows are a coarse land of greens^ which the poor boil as a 
relish for them dry bread. I have often seen the children of the poor cutting 
them np under the hedges and by the bushes in early spring ; so that this ren- 
dering seems natural and appropriate to us who reside in the country, and 
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therefore ! accej>t the rendering, without noticing the arguments of learned ohapteb , 
critics against it. What sort of jumper roots can be used for food is more than 



JtJNIPEE. 


I can discover or comprehend. They are excessively bitter, and nothing but Coals of' 
the fire -will devour them. Burckhardt found the Bedawm of Sinai burning 
them into coal, and says that they make the best charcoal, and throw out the 
most uitense heat. The same thing seems to be implied in Psalm cxx. 4, 
where Band threatens the false tongue with sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of juniper ^ Perhaps the meaning of Job is, that the poor cut up 
mallows to eat^ and juniper roots with which to cook them. This would give 
a sense in accordance mth the known use of these roots, and still presem the 
connection with the food of the poor. The Arabic word is the same as 

the Hebrew ; and Poj’skal calls it genista raetam. It is, therefore, a species of 
broom, and not that kind of juniper which bears the famous berries, and whose 
oil assists in the composition of certain varnishes. This tree is also found in 
the countiy, and, if you had met ^vitli it, you would have had less occasion to 
complain of the want of shade. 

Some of these things will certainly be remembered, nor shall I ever forget 
the unexpected appearance of Mount Hermon towering to the sky far, far up 
the ghor to the north (which convinced me that Moses also saw it from the 
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pAET mountains of Moab) ; nor the sombre and shado ’^\7 surface and shores of the 
Bead Sea, nor the indescribable feeling of disappointment at the Jordan. 
First^nt WWle approiiching it over that melancholy desert of soft deep sand, I eagerly 
of Jordan, watched the line of villow-trees which jou said marked out the tortuous line 
of the river, expecting it to burst on my delighted eyes ; but not until we 
were actually on the very brink did I see water enough to fill a thimble, and 
when there it was hard to believe that what I saw was the whole Jordan. 
jFinding, however, that it was, I endeavoured to reconcile my previous antici- 
pations with the vastly ensmalled reality by noticing the rapidity of the 
current and the deptli of the stream. 

“Jordan’s This, however, was not your first acquaintance with the river ; but I can- 
Sms’’ not smile at yoim forgetfulness of this fact, for, though I have looked at the 
Upper Jordan a thousand times, yet down here at Jericho I too am always 
disappointed. When boys, we used to sing with vast enthusiasm, ‘^On Jor- 
dan’s stor7n7/ lomks I stand,” and supposed that it was big as the Ohio at 
least, and as stormy as the hTorth-west Passage ; and something like this 
must have been in the mind of Watts when he applied fne word stormy to 
this little river rambling over this low plain where everlasting summer 
abides. It is not an epithet which personal acquaintance would have sug- 
gested. 

Preju- I begin to feel that there is more fancy than fact in the costume and drapery 
dices. Qf Qf hymns ; but that is allowable, perhaps. I found, however, that 
my traditionary notions in regard to matters of fsict were about equally fanciful 
What, for example, becomes of one’s hereditaiy ideas of the prodigious fertility 
of the plain of Jericho? Prom the river to ’Ain Hajla there was nothing but 
a most unprofitable extension of simmering sand, bare and barren of everything 
except stunted thorn bushes and ugly black lizards. 

You must not forget that the day has been excessively hot, you very tired, 
and, more than all, that the cultivated part of the plain has just been shorn of 
its luxuriant harvests, and also that the vegetation elsewhere has entirely dried 
up, except the. “summer crops” which are irrigated from ’Ain Hajla, the 
brook Krith, and this fountain of Elisha. If your temper had not been some- 
what like the day, and your anticipations had been moderated by refiection, 
you would have brought away impressions more just as well as more agreeable. 

I see that ’Ain Hajla stands on modern maps for Beth-hogiah. 

Seth- correctly, I think; but that the Gilgai where Joshua made his first 

logiaii. encampment within the promised land, and where the ark and tabernacle re- 
mained for so many years after the conquest, was immediately above it, as 
located on some modern maps, remains yet to foe proved. Josephus says that 
Joshua pitched his camp fifty furlongs from the river, and ten from Jericho.^ 
Now, he crossed due east of the city, and ^ Josephus is correct in his 
mgai. numbers, then Gilgal must have been very near the present Eiha; and this, 
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ivzinn, runy have been true, (fii the supposition that ancient Jericho was in the chapteb 
iinniv'liale iieiglibniirliMnd uf this ’Ain es »Sultan, as I suspect it really was ; 

Ihr nihii is about six miles from the Jordan, and a city below this Fountain of 
th.v Sultrm would n^tt he ninch more than ten furlongs from it. All tliese 
tlunxs a?;e mere su])positions, I admit, and, indeed, there probably never ■was 
ativ permanent called Giigal in this plain ; and if there was, it had passed 
av.ny, and tlie name and site were lost even before Josephus wrote his liistoiy. 

I liavc never seen this plain so entirely deserted as it is at present. Even mivd. 
the tew iiiliabitants of Iliha have gone to other parts to labour, since their 
own harvests are already gathered. On my first visit the whole valley was 
lively enuuglu for I was one of several thousand jdlgrims drawn hither from all 
parts of tlie world to bathe in this holy river. 

This is a ceremony which we have missed, somewhat to my regret, as it was 
one of the scenes I had always associated with my intended visit to the Jordan. 

"Well, since you cannot see, the next best thing is to hear; and if you will 
put yourself into tlie^most comfortable position to listen, I will read from notes, 
taken a rpmrter of a century ago, the adventures of my first visit to J ericho. 

Early in the morning of April 16‘tli, 1833, we left the Convent of Archangel, Procession 
and passed down tlie Yia Dolorosa to the Palace, where the guard was alrea.dy 
in motion, and from thence, with the white flag of the pilgrim in front, and Jordan, 
the green of the prophet in the rear, we set forward. It was a meny hour, 
apparently, to everybody. The whole population of the city, of either sex and 
of every age, in their best, lined the zigzag path along which the pilgrim host 
was to pass. With noise and pomp such as Arabs only can affect, we passed Road from 
out at St. Stephen’s Gate, wound our way down into the narrow vale of Jeho~ Jerusalem 
shaphat, over the south point of Olivet, by the miserable remains of the city ® ^ ' 

of Wary, Slartha, and Lazarus, and then prepared ourselves to descend,— for 
jmii remember that we must go down to Jericho.” And, sure enough, down, 
doitm we did go, over slippery rocks, for more than a mile, when the path be- 
came less precipitous. Still, however, the road follows the dry channel of a 
brook for several miles further, as if descending into the very bowels of the 
earth. How admirably calculated for robbers 1” 

After leaving the brook, which turns aside too far to the south, we ascended 
and descended naked hills for several miles, the prospect gradually becoming 
more and more gloomy. JSTot a house, nor even a tree, is to be seen ; and the 
only remains are those of a large khan, said to have been the inn to which the 
good Samaritan brought the w^ounded Jew. Hot far from here, in a narrow 
defile, an English traveller was attacked, shot, and robbed in 1820. As you 
approach the plain, the mountains wear a more doleful appearajice, the ravines 
become more frightful, and the narrow passages less and less passable. At 
length the weary pilgrim reaches the plain by a long, steep declivity, and 
doubtless expects to step immediately into Jericho. But alas ! no city appears, 
and after a full hour’s ride he pitclies his tent (if he have one) in a dry, sultry 
plain of sand, sparsely sprinkled over with burnt-up gi*ass. If he have no 
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TAUT tciit, a shrivelled thorn bush is better than nothin^ ; and if he cannot get that, 
let him do as Ave did~sit down under the bnrnmg sun, and bear it as well as 
he can. 

Finding it intolerably hot, Ave passed througli the camp, and w-ent on to the 
village, about a mile distant, and took shelter under some fig-trees which grew 
around the sheikh’s palace, a square, castle-like house, — -the only one of any 
size in the place, and Avhere, tradition says, the little Zaccheus once d^velt. In 
the immediate vicinity are some forty or fifty of the most forlorn habitations 
that I have ever seen. And this is Jericho ! These houses, or rather huts, 
are suiTouncled by a peculiar kind of fortification, made of nubk, a species of 
bush very abundant in the plain. Its thorns are so sharp and the branches 
are so plaited together that neither horse nor man Avili attack it. 

The Arabs of Jericho and the plain are many shades darker than the same 
class on the mountains only a few miles distant. This is easily accounted for 
by the gTcat difference in climate. We shivered in our cloaks upon the hills, 
and broiled in the shade on the plain. ^ 

After looking about the village, and riding a mile or two to the north-west to 
see the great fountain ’Ain es Sultan, we returned to the camp about sunset 
Aasocia- for protection. Having sung “ The voice of free grace,” and “ There is a land 
Jedcho of pure delight,” we Avrapped our cloaks about us and prepared to sleep ; but 
the scenes of the day and the circumstances Avith A^’-hich Ave Avere surrounded 
Av^ere too novel and exciting to allow of sleep. East and west of us, in parallel 
lines, stretched the mountains of Moab and Palestine like perpendicular walls 
reared to heaven by the Creator to guard this favoured spot. At our feet 
flowed the Jordan, the most interesting riA^er on earth; a little to the south 
slept in mysterious silence the bitter waters of the Dead Sea ; while under- 
neath were the mouldering ruins of old Jericho, whose walls feU prostrate at 
the blast of Israel’s priests. What an assemblage of interesting objects ! How 
Avell calculated to aAvaken deep and solemn reflection ! Here the sAvellings of 
the Jordan rolled back, that Israel’s chosen race might take possession of the 
promised land ; and thus, ‘Svhen on Jordan’s stormy banks we stand,” if the 
Ark of God be there, the angry billows shall flee away at the presence of Him 
AA'ho hath said, When thou passest through the AA^aters, I Aviil be Avitlx thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overfioAv thee.” ^ Here, too, the smitten 
Jordan parted hither and thither when the prophet of the Lord Avent over to 
1)6 carried to the skies in a chariot of fire. We drink of the fountain which 
Avas sweetened by Elisha’s cruse of salt. Here, also, our blessed Saviour Avas 
baptized, the lieaA^ens were opened, the Spirit descended upon him in the 
form of a doA^e, and the voice from tlie Father said, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am weU pleased,” 0 ye guilty cities of the plain ! even here do ye 
lie sealed up unto the judgment day, suffering the A'engeance of eternal fire.” 
Tremble, 0 my soul, lest thou be overthrown and consumed wfith that fire 
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wliicli shall never be quenched, and be cast into that other lake of which this chapter 
' ' is 'such a. solemn /type.; : .. . .. ,• 

About three o’clock in the morning there was a buzz in the camp, which in iromiBg 
a short time became like the noise of many waters,” and at four precisely we 
set forward toward the Jordan, going to the south-east. A large company of ^ ^ 

* guards went before, bearing on long poles flaming torches made of tui’pentine 
and old rags, which threw over the plain a brilliant light, revealing double 
j ranks of armed horsemen on either side of the host, careering in genuine Arab 

I style, and plunging with fearless impetuosity through the grass and bushes to 

drive out any Bedawin that might be lurldng there. The governor, with his 
body-guard, brought up the rear, and thus we were defended on all sides. Ix'or 
was this caution misplaced. One poor fellow from Poland, having fallen beliind, 
was attacked, robbed, and stripped naked. 

' After a two houi's’ ride over an uneven plain, we reached the J ordan as the Pilgrims 

sun rose above the mountains of Moab. Immediately the pilgrims rushed 
' headlong into the stream-men, women, and children— in one undistinguished 
mass. The haughty furk sat upon his beautiful horse, and looked in scorn upon 
j this exposure of the Christian dogs.” The pilgrims, however, were highly 
delighted with their bath. The men ducked the women somewhat as the 
farmers do their sheep, while the little children were carried and plunged 
, under water, trembling like so many lambs. Some had water poured on 

them heads, in imitation of the baptism of the Saviour; for it is part of the 
tradition that our blessed Lord was here baptized, and the ruins of an old 
I convent near at hand ascertain the exact locality to the perfect satisfaction of 

,1 . the devout pilgrim. The Latins, however, maintain that the event took place 

j higher up the stream, and hence they bathe there. I hope they have a more 

' convenient place than the Greeks. It could scarcely he more unsuitable. The 

banks are nearly perpendicular, and very muddy, while the current is astonish- 
; ingiy rapid, and at least ten feet deep. It required the most expert swimmers 

to cross it, and one less skilled must inevitably be carried away, as we had 
melancholy proof. Twm Christians and a Turk, who ventured too far, were DrowniBg-. 
;| drowned without the possibility of rescue ; and the wonder is that many more 

did not share the same fate -where thousands were bathing at once. This sad 
accident, which w^ould have cast a shade over the whole assembly in America, 
produced very little sensation among the pilgrims. In fact, this pilgrimag- 
ing seems to obliterate every benevolent feeling from the heart. When we 
left Jerusalem, the guard immediately in front of me, in careering and curvet- 
ing with his horse, fired a pistol, and shot a woman dead, and yet I never 
heard the affair mentioned afterward but with levity. As we came along, if 
any poor woman fell from her horse, and rolled down among the rocks, it 
called forth only loud laughter from, the passing crowd. irisignif,- 

The J ordan would scarcely he dignified with the name of River in America, cant ap- 
and its appearance is, in reality, quite insignificant. It is, however, deep, 
narrow, and very muddy, and hurries away to the sea with great velocity. In daa 

■ ' ' ■ ■ 
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approacMng the river, you descend several henches or terraces; and, though 
much swollen with the rains and the melting snows of Lebanon at that time, 
it was still fifteen or twenty feet below its proper banks. It has also a very 
winding cotirse, and resembles the streams of the Mississippi Yalley, having 
on one side a perpendicular blulf, and on the opposite a low beach covered 
with weeds, bushes, and drift, and these alternate constantly. These low flats 
vary in width. At the bathing-place it was about twenty rods ^Yide, and the 
whole of it had recently been immdated. These are the hanks that were 
flooded when the Israelites passed over. Nor was the miracle unnecessary. 
It would be impossible for such a host to cross the Jordan at the same season 
of the year without either a bridge or a miracle, for boats could do nothing in 
sucli a current, and it is too deep to ford. Travellers have differed widely in 
their description of the Jordan, principally from two causes—visiting it at 
different seemns of the year, and at difterent place^^. When and where I saw 
it, the width might have been twenty yards, and its depth ten feet, 
i. After the pilgrims had bathed, we left them, and turned down to the south, 
with three or four English travellers and a guard from the governor, to visit 
the Bead Sea ; and having ridden across plains of barren sand for an hour and 
a half, we stood upon the shore of this memorable Lake. Without any refer- 
ence to what others have said, I can testify to the fallowing fiicts The water 
is perfectly clear and transparent. The taste is bitter and salt, far beyond 
tliat of the ocean. It acts upon the tongue and mouth like alum ; smarts in 
the eye like camphor ; produces a burning, pricking sensation ; and it stiffens 
the hair of the head much like pomatum. The water has a much greater 
specific gravity than the human body, and hence I did not sink lower than to 
the arms when standing perpendicularly in it. Although there is evidence in 
the sand and brushwood thrown upon the beach that in great storms there are 
waves, still there is some foundation for the reports about its immobility. 
There was a considerable breeze, yet the water lay perfectly calm and motion- 
less. We saw no fish nor living animals in the water, though birds were flying 
unharmed. All of us noticed an unnatural gloom, not upon the sea 
only, but also' over the whole plain below Jericho. This, too, is mentioned by 
ancient historians. It had the appearance of Indian summer in America, and, 
like a vast funeral pall let down from heaven, it hung heavily over the lifeless 
bosom of this mysterious lake. Having gathered some curious pebbles from 
the shore, and filled our cans with the water, we returned to the camp about 
noon, highly pleased with our excursion. 

In the afternoon we visited again ’Ain es Sultan. This fountain rises at the 
base of a hill which has the appearance of an Indian mound, though rather too 
large for a work of art. But there are many similar tells in the plain, and 
they were probably thrown up for the same purpose as those which are so 
numerous in America. The water is sufficiently abundant to turn a large 
mill, is beautifully transparent, sweet, and cool, and swarms \rith small fish. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt the tradition that this is the identical 
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fountaii) whose bitter w^aters Elisha healed. On the margin of this delightful chaptee 
iirook grow great num]:iers of btislieSj bearing a yellow apple, about the size, xr.. 
and having Teiy much the appearance, of a small apricot, —beautiful to the eye, 
but nauseous to tlie taste, and said to be poisonous. I can do as others have sodom. 
done belbrc me— inquire. Is this the apple of Sodom ? 

Directly west, at the <listance of a mile and a half, is the high and precipi- Mount 
tons mountain caUed Quarantania, from a tradition thiit our Saviour here fasted Qw^an- 
forty days ami nights, and also that this is the " high moimtain’^ from whose 
top tlie tempter exliibited "'ail the kingdoms of the worlds and the glory of 
them.’’ The side facing the plain is as perpendicular, and apparently as high 
as the rock of Gibraltar, and upon the veiy summit are still visible the ruins 
of an ancient convent. Midway below are caverns hewn in the perpendicular 
rock, where hermits formerly retired to fast and pray in imitation of the " forty 
days;” and it is said that even at the present time there is to be found an 
occasional Copt or Abyssinian languishing out his qwj/rmitania in this doleful 
place. We found it, however, inhabited only by Bedawun, several of whom 
made their appearance, well armed, many himdred feet above us. Leaving 
tlie company here, I struck southward across the plain, in order to look for the 
site of ancient Jericho. It appeared to me highly probable that the original 
city took in the great fountain ’Ain es Sultan, as there was nothing to prevent 
it, and, if left without the walls, an enemy could compel them to surrender by 
cutting off their supply of water. Accordingly, the plain to the south and 
south-west of the fountain is covered in many parts with very ancient remains. 

There are evidences of walls stretching in different directions, and many indi- 
cations of decayed buildings. The rocks are black and honey-combed, and the 
walls can only be traced by continuous elevations of the turf, with an occasional 
bit of foundation appearing through the grass. Whether these mark the site 
of old Jericho, of course, cannot at present be decided, but they are evidently 
more ancient than the ruins of Tyre or of Caesarea, and there are no others 
visible in this vicinity. 

Spent the first part of the night in walking about the camp. The Camp of 
scene was veiy picturesque. Spread abroad over the plain lay men, women, 
and children, of almost every nation under heaven, of all languages, every 
variety of costume, and of all colours, from the black of Africa to the white of 

Poland. All denominations of this sectarian world were there— Mohammedans, 

Druses, Maronites, Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Syrians, Jews, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Alethodists, and infidels, in one vast eon- 
gi'egation— faint image of that gi*eat congregation when the trumpet shall 
sound and wake the dead. The camp did not become quiet at all, and about 
midnight everything was again set in motion. ' We hastily mounted our ani- 
mals to keep from being trampled under foot, and, faffing into line with a long 
train of lights, set forward toward the narrow pass down which we came at 
first. A similar line of torches, about a mile to the south, marked out the 
coui-se of another division of the host. The night was exceedingly dark, and, 
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PiiiT as we approaclied the defile leading up the mountain, the confusion became 
horrible, — women screaming in terror, wlieii about to be trampled down by a 
long line of camels coupled together j parents calling for their childi en ; friends 
hallooing for friends ; muleteers beating and cursing their animals, to force them 
up the steep rocks ; those above calling to those below’’ ; w hile the guards, sta- 
tioned upon projecting rocks, kept up a constant discharge of musketiy, whose 
lurid glare and hollow reverberations down the deep ravines startled the 
leaden ear of night,” and rendered sublime what would otherwise have been 
Move- 3 -idieulous. After we were fairly up the mountain we came in view of the 
menrs by southern division, and the prospect was gi'and beyond description. For miles 
the long train of torches rose and sunk in graceful curves, corresponding to the 
hills and vales over which they marched, while the same discharge of fire-arms 
continued wdth even magnified effect. In about an hour we united our lines, 
and hurried on to the Holy City, which we reached a little after sunrise, shiver- 
ing witl'i the cold wind of the mountains, hut thanlvful that we had been per- 
mitted to perform this interesting tour with so much ease and safety. 

Your account of the separation of parents and children in this retmming 
host of pilgrims reminds me of tlie one single incident in the youthful life of 
oin blessed Lord which is recorded in the Hew Testament.^ 

It is not, in fact, surprising that, in the midst of such a crowd, Joseph and 
his mother should suppose that Jesus was in the company with his kinsfolk 
and acquaintance nor is the time that elapsed before they became so alarmed 
at his absence as to turn back and search for him at aU remarkable. I ques- 
tion w'hether there is ever a pilgrimage made from J erusalem to the J ordan 
at this day without the separation of parents and childi*en equally prolonged ; 
and, in the case we are considering, it was the absence of a youth who, his 
parents well knew, had never done in his whole life one unwise or improper 
act. They would not, therefore, be easily alamed on his account. 


OVERFLOW OF THE JOKE AN. 

Among the stupendous miracles that have rendered this neighbourhood 
illustrious, the most wonderful and the most suggestive was the passage of the 
Passage oi Hebrew nation through the Jordan to their promised inlieritance. The twelve 
lies stones that bore -witness to the fact have long since disappeared, and even the 
precise spot where the passage was made is a matter of dispute ; and in view 
of the superstitious abuses to which such sites are perverted, I am quite con- 
tented to have them all thus hidden, as was the sepulchre of Moses. We 
have the hills of Moab on the other side ; the river itself that was divided ; the 
sea into which the water, cut off from above, subsided; and Jericho, over 
against which the grand miracle was performed : and these are enough for the 
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confirmation of onr faith ; nor would I walk a mile or turn a stone to make chapteb^ 
tlie identification any closer or more perfect. There is an incidental allusion^ 
however, in the account of the miracle, wdiich infidels have employed to throw 
discredit on the entire narrative, and even upon the Bible itself, and which it 
is highly proper that we should explain if we can. It is said in Joshua iii. 15 Overfow 
that Jordan overfloweth all his hanks all the time of harvest.” This is the 
statement, and the ohjections against its accuracy and truthfulness are, that 
the Jordan is a short and rapid river which soon runs down, and that, there- 
fore, it could not have oversowed all its banks in harvest, for the rains have 
entirely ceased, and the tributaries of the river have dried up ;—and this plau- 
sible reasoning is strengthened and confiimied by the unqualified assertion that 
the Jordan does not overflow its banks at all, not even in the rainy season. 

To meet and refute these injmious assertions, various suppositions and 
suggestions have been put forward by the friends of revelation. It has been 
maintained that the channel of the river has been deepened since the time of 
J oshua, — and this is indeed very probable ; and again, that, from various causes, 
less water now falls upon the country of the Jordan than did anciently, and 
that the rains cease earlier in the spring, —and this may possibly be true, and, 
if there w^ere any need of such hy|}otheticai assistance to establish the veracity 
of the sacred historian, w^e should not hesitate to employ it for what it is worth, 
but I am persuaded that the matter in question needs no such aid. It is a 
plain, honest statement of a simple fact, as literally true now as it was w^hen 
J oshua led the ransomed tribes into Canaan. All we need in order to clear the 
passage from obscurity or doubt is an adequate acquaintance with the pheno- 
mena of the countiy and the river. Let us subject the passage and the scenery 
to a cai’eful scimtiny and analysis, and we shall find that here, as in a thousand 
other places, the Land illustrates and confirms the Book. 

The rwer overflows during harvest ; but v:here w^as the harvest spoken of, Time of 
and what is the time of it ? These inquiries are strictly essential. I visited ^^arvest. 
the scene of this miracle on the 1st of April, and found barley harvest about 
J ericho already ended. I also found the river full to the brim, and saw evi- 
dence in abundance that it had overflowed its banks very recently. Harvest 
in the vale of the Lower Jordan comes on about the middle of March. This 
seems early, and it is long before the crops ai*e ready for the sickle on the 
neighbouring mountains, or even around the fountains of the Upper Jordan. 

But the reason is obvious. The valley at J ericho is thirteen hundi’ed feet 
below the level of the ocean, is sheltered from cold winds on all sides by moun- 
tains of great height, and is open to the warm southern breezes from the deeper 
basin of the Bead Sea. It has therefore the climate of the tropics, though in 
the latitude of Jerusalem. 

Still, the rains are over, and most of the tributary streams have dwindled 
down to inconsiderable rills, even at this early season of the year, and how 
comes it, therefore, that the Jordan alone is full to overflowing ? This is 
easily exxflained. The Jordan does not depend upon tributaries for its steady 
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PAET supply of water, but is almost wholly formed and fed by certain gi-eat fountains, 
which arise far north, around the base of sno'vvy Hermon. The largest of these 
Fo^ns is called El Leddan, at Tell el Eady ; the next in size is at Banias. These 
Cl the Jor- are the two great sources mentioned by J oseplms xmder the names Greater 
and Lesser Jordan, The one from Tell el Kady is about three times as large 
as that from Banias, and its course is south, a little west, through the plain 
of the Hhleh, for about five miles, where it is joined by the Baniasy, and, in 
less than a mile further south, by the Hasbany. The Jordan is thus formed 
by the union of these three rivers, and, winding southward through extensive 
marshes, flows into Lake Huleh— the Merom of Joshua. The Hasbany is a 
beautiful river, whose furthest permanent source is near .Hasbeiya, some 
eighteen miles north of Tell el Kady. The torrents from Wady et Teirn 
greatly augment its size in the rainy season, but it depends for its permanent 
volume of water upon three fountains : the Eiiarr, at Hasbeiya ; the Bare id, 
below Kefr Shubah ; and the Luisany, at El Ghujar. To complete the account 
of the sources of the Jordan, the fountains of I)erdara,4n Meij Aiim, and the 
Euahiny, must be mentioned, and also those of Blata and El Mellahah. We 
need not pause to notice the River Jermuk, nor the fountains which flow 
directly into the different lakes. Those we have named are sufficient for the 
purpose of om* illustration. The Jordan is thus made up from the joint con- 
tributions of great permanent springs, and in this fact we find the explanatio]i 
of the overflow of the river so late in the season as March. These immense 
fountains do not feel the effects of the early winter rains at all. It requires 
Lateness the heavy and long-continued storms of mid-winter before they are moved in 
overflow ^1^® 5 is not until toward the close of wiiiter, vvhen the melting 

snows of Hermon and Lebanon, with the heavy rains of the season, have peiie- 
■ trated through the mighty masses of these moxintains, and filled to overflowing 
their hidden chambers and vast reservoirs, that the streams gush forth in 
their full volume. The Huleh-— and filled, and then Geti- 

nesaret rises, and poiirs its accumulated waters into the swelling Jordan about 
the 1st of March. Thus it comes to pass that it does actually overflow all 
its banks during aU the time of harvest nov does it soon subside, as other 
short rivers do, when the rains cease. These fountains continue to poui* forth 
their contributions for months with undiminished volume, and the river keeps 
full and strong all through March into April, and the proper banks of the river 
are still full to overflowing in the time of harvest. 

Two series To Understand the passage correctly, we must also remember that Jordan 
of banks. gg^ies of hanks, and in some places three, but it is the lower only 

which ai’e overflowed, either now or at any former period within the liistoiy of 
man ; and to these the reference in Joshua is unquestionably made. The "low 
jlat, or river bottom, thus inundated is nowhere wide, and is geuei'ally co\^ered 
with a thick jungle of willow, sycamore, and other trees. It was from these 
Swellings thickets that “the swellings of Jordan,” in ancient days, expelled the liou 
of Jordan. allusion, which bears incidental testimony to the historic 
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stutenient. Av preseut there are no Mobs to be roused ; but the wild boar, the chapteb ^ 

jackal, and the wuif occupy his place, and, like him, flee before the swellings ^ 

of this river. ‘ 

1 think it nut im]>ro]>ahIe tixat the rise and fall of the Jordan are, in reality, Change of | 

earlier now iuul nane rapid than in the days of Joshua. The cutting 
oil of the foi-ests of Lehanoix and Hermon may cause the snows to dissolve 
socaoer ; aral the clearing away ruucli of the marshes at the head of the Huleh 
alluw's the Oouds a quicker passage, and thus the river may be at its height, 
ill ordinary seasvins, a few days sooner than was the case three thousand years 
ago. It is nearly certain, also, that the channel of the Jordan has deepened, 
and especially near tlie Bead Sea, so that the extent of the overflow may now 
be less than then, and of shorter duration. But, without refening to these 
circumstances, the preceding facts and explanations are sufficient to establish 
the accuracy of the statement in Joshua, that the “Jordan overfloweth all his 
banks ail the time of harvest.” 

It will be easy for us to overtake the company while they are climbing the 
long ascent out of the valley of the J ordan, and therefore we may linger an 
hour on this hill, to study the features of this melancholy but eminently inter- 
esting scene. Jericho w'as called “ the city of palm-trees,” but the one only palm Paim- 
that a cpiarter of a century ago stood, like a solitary sentinel, near the old 
tower is gone, and thus lias passed away the last vestige of that great forest 
which gave name to the city. The forest, however, might be restored, and 
then the best dates would again come from Jericho. The soil and climate are Fmitfui- 
adinirably adapted to .this tree, and, indeed, there is nothing required hut 
cultivation aiicl irrigation to make the whole plain of the Lower J ordan fruitful 
as , the garden of the Lord. Such it will certainly become at no very distant 
day. Eveiy acre of it might be watered from the strong brook in Wady Kelt, 
from this great fountain Es Sultan, from those of W ady Buk, and from the 
Jordan itself. This river winds incessantly, falls every^vhere rapidly, and has Resources 
at)OUt thirty distinct cascades. Here is unappropriated water-power to drive 
any amount of machinery, and elevation sufficient to allow every part of this 
valley to be irrigated at all times of the year. Thus treated, and subjected 
to the science and the modern mechanical appliances in agriculture, the valley 
of the Jordan could sustain half a million of inhabitants. Cotton, rice, sugar- 
cane, indigo, and nearly every other valuable product for the use of man, 
would flourish most luxuriantly. There were, in fact, sugar plantations here 
long before America \vas discovered ; and it is quite possible that this plant 
was taken from this very spot to Tripoli and thence to Spain by the Crusaders, 
from whence it wms carried to the West Indies. Those edifices to the west of 
’Ain es Sultan are the remains of ancient sugar-miUs, and are still called 
Towahin es Siikkar. They seem to have been driven by a canal brought 
along the base of Qiiaraiitania from Wady Buk. 

Kow how desolate and barren ! Just around hiin es Sultan, and between Thorn- 
it and Riha, the plain is covered with a forest of thorn-trees ; but look else- 
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where, and the eye aches from the glare of naked sand fields glowing beneath 

Many of these thorn bushes through which we have been oarefidly picking 
our way are the zhkttm. This bush looks like a crab apple-tree, and bears a 
small nut, from which a kind of liquid balsam is made, and sold by the monks 
as the balm of Gilead, so famous in ancient times. I purchased a phial of it 
when on my first visit to the Jordan with the pilgrims, but could not discover 
that it possessed any particular medicinal virtues. And now we must cross 
this Wady Kelt, and begin to climb the mountain. In the winter this is a 
powerful stream, and the remnants of aqueducts in several places show that 
the inhabitants once knew how to employ its fertilmng powers upon the de.seit 
ofthe Jordan and Dead Sea. _ 

I notice traces of ancient structures on each side of the wady, and some of 
them were made with small stones, cut and fitted into the wall like tesseloted 
pavement. We have nowhere else seen any such buildings. 

It is, in fact, the only specimen of the kind. This must always have been 
a pass of great importance, and hence these mounds and old castles in front 
of it. The one nearest the pass is called ’Akabet ed Deir. Turn now and 
take your last view of the Jordan, as it loses itself in the hitter waters of the 
Dead'Sea. Captain Lynch says, that a short distance above the sea it was 
forty yards wide and twelve feet deep ; then fifty yards wide and eleven feet 
deep then eighty yards by seven feet ; and, finally, one hundred yards and 
only three feet deep upon the bar. Thus this sweet type of life subsides into 

the Sea of Death, and is lost for ever. 

I have still some inquiries to make about the Dead Sea, and we may as 
well whOe away this fatiguing climb and this desolate road by discussing 
them. 

Allow me first to call your attention to this gorge of W ady Kelt, on the 
right of the path. It is grand, wild, and stern, almost beyond a parallel. 

Do you suppose that this is the Cherith to which Elijah was sent to be fed 
by ravens ? 

The name favours the opinion, but not so the situation. It is far from the 
prophet’s usual abode, and in returning back again to Sa,repta he would he 
obliged to pass through the kingdom of his enemy,— which would ceitainly be a 
long and critical journey. The brook itself, however, is admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which Elijah retired to it ; and there come sailing down the 
tremendous gorge a family of ravens, to remind iis that God can feed his 
people by means the most unlikely. And now for your inquiiies about the 
Bead Sea. 

They refer rather to the south end of it, and concern particularly the location 
of the cities of the plain which were destroyed. Ail agree that Sodom and 
her associated towns were around the south end of this sea, and since the 
exploration of Lynch and others it has appeared very probable that the shallow 
part, which is some fifteen miles long, was originally a plain on which tlie 
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cities stood, and that this plain was submerged at the time they were over< ohaptek 
tiirown. Admitting this to be true, or at least probable, how are we to under- ^ 
stand what is said of the fertility of that region in the time when Lot chose it sea 
for his residence ? '' It was well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed -fomer 
Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar Lot resided at the south end of the Lead 
Sea, and it seems to be implied that the land there belonged to the valley 
of the Jordan, was watered by that river, and that therefore it was immensely 
fertde. , 

And such, I think, was the fact. The River Jordan begins in the valleys 
of Hermon and terminates in this sea; and it is my opinion that, until the 
destruction of Sodom, this was a fresh- water lake, and that its character was 
changed at that time by the obtrusion from below of rock salt and other vol- 
canic products, which have rendered it so extremely bitter and nauseous. The 
evidences of such action and obtrusion are to be seen in the ridge of rock salt 
called IJsdmn, at the south end of the sea, and in the presence of naphtha 
and bitumen in its wafers. The lake being originally shorter by the length of 
these plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, would necessarily rise much higher 
during the rainy season than it does now ; and the water being fresh, it would 
subside by evaporation, and perhaps by irrigation, much more rapidly than at 
juesent, though there is a much greater rise and fall in this sea than was 
formerly supposed. This great southern extension is thirteen feet deep in 
winter, but late in autumn it is only three, and is then forded, not only by 
camels, but even by donkeys. Now for my specific answer to your inquiry. 

I suppose that this southern plain on which the cities stood 'vvas actually southern 
fiooded by fresh water during the rise of the lake, just as the Nile floods the 
land of Egypt as thou comest unto Zoar and that when the water subsided 
the whole plain was sown, just as Egypt was and is. There are many examples 
of this operation about smaller lakes and ponds; and places thus overflowed 
are the most productive in the country. We have only to suppose that the Fertility 
inhabitants knew how’ to control the rising of the lake by embankments, as 
the Egyptians did the Nile, and the whole mystery about the fertility of this plained, 
plain is exi3lamecl. It seems to me nearly certain that, if this had been then ^ 

a salt sea, the whole territories of those cities must have been about as blasted i 

and barren as are the desolate shores at present ; which would be in flat con- I 

tradiction to the statement in Genesis. The obtrusion of rock salt at Usdum I 

must, therefore, have been subsequent to, or, rather, it accompanied the i 

catastroplie. I liave not examined this matter at the place itself, but I have ! 

seen no statement which would render such an obtrusion a geological impossi- i 

bility, wiiile instances of the submergence of tracts much larger than this 
plain are well ascertained historical facts 

Of course, the old and rather taking theory^ that the Jordan, before the 
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(lestmction of Sodom, ran through Wady ’Arahah to the Gulf of ’Akabah, 
must he abandoned. This wuld demand geological changes, reaching from 
the Lake of Tiberias to the Red Sea, too stupendous to have occurred within 
the period of man’s residence upon the earth. Still, this grand chasm, valley, 
or cretmse, running, as it does, between the two Lebanons, through the whole 
len'dh of the Jordan, and along the ’Arahah to the Elanitic Gulf, and even 
do™ that gulf itself into the Red Sea, is among the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of our globe; and it is not certain to my mind but that there was at 
onetime a water communication throughout this long and unbroken depres- 

^**How do you account for the nauseous and malignant character of the water 
of the Dead Sea ? 

This is owing to the estraordinaiy amount of mineral salts held m solution. 
The analyses of chemists, however, show very different results. Some give 
only seventy parts of water to the hundred, while others give eighty, or even 
more. I account for these differences by supposing that the specimens ana- 
lyzed are taken at different seasons of the year, and at different distances from 
the Jordan. Water brought from near the mouth of that river might be com- 
paratively fresh, and that taken in winter from Gffi/y t would be less salt 

and bitter than what was brought away in autumn. ^ 

One analysis shows, chloride of sodium, 8 ; potassium, 1 ; calcium, 3. The 
very last I have seen gives calcium, 2|; chloride of magnesium, 10 J ; of 
potassium, l| ; of sodium, 6|-. The specific gravity may average about 1200, 
that of distiUed water being 1000. This, however, will vary according to the 

time and the place from whence the specimens are taken. 
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Quarters A FRiEED has placed at OUT disposal a small cottage near the top of Olivet, 
Mount commands a chai’ming view of the city in all its extent ; and, as we are 
to remain some time at tliis true capital of the Christian world, we will accept 
the kind offer. By this arrangement our time will be as much at command as 

the annoyance of Jerusa- 
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lem’s inexorable gates, and be able to prolong our walks and rides in tlie even- ohapteh 
ing at pleasure. To reach the cottage, we must take this rather blind path 
from Bethany over the summit of the mount, and we at once experience the 
advantage of this arrangement, for it is already too late in the evening to enter 
the city ; nor can we now stop to examine these misshapen ruins that mark 
the home of that happy himily whom Jesus loved. Our cottage, however, will 
be within a short wmlk of it, and we shall have opportunities to visit it at our 
leisure. 

27 tL From the top of this Mount of Olives the view eastward and south- “Thewii- 
w’^ard, over the regions through w^hich we have wandered for the last few days, 
is most peculiar and impressive. It is the Creator’s owm conception realized 
of desolation absolute — ^liilis behind hills, sinking fa.r down to the Dead Sea, 
with Edom and Moab beyond. As the rising sun revealed them, I have been 
w’atching their wmrn and haggard features with a strange sort of fascination, 
for I doubt not it was into this “ wilderness” that Jesus was led after his bap- 
tism in the J ordan — ^wha,t particular part of it I care not to know. Enough 
for me that on tliese doleful liills the gi*eat temptation v/as borne by the siii- 
fering Son of God for forty days and forty nights — ^that here the prince of 
darkness was baffled at every point, and his accursed dominion overthrown and 
that for ever. 

Our position on this mount is indeed delightful, and whichever way one Views of 
tmiis he sees objects of the highest and most sacred interest. From a dozen ‘ 

points I have been gazing down into the Holy City, and my utmost anticipa- 
tions are more than realized. Jerusalem, as I see it this morning, is all I 
could desire ; and if a nearer acquaintance is going to disappoint and disgust, 
let me not enter, but depart from this Mount of Ascension,” carrying aw^ay 
the picture already imprinted on my heart. '' 

Such a result is not inevitable, though this your first is by far the best view View from 
you will ever have. Your introduction to the Holy City differs widely from 
mine. Wearied wnth a long ride from Jaffa, I approached from the "west wfflen 
the shadow's of evening were falling heavily over the blank w^alls and unpic- 
turesque ramparts of Zion. I could see nothing of the city, and entered the 
gate dissatisfied and sadly disappointed. Subsequently, while residing here, 
this first impression wmre off, and was succeeded by feelings of deep reverence 
and earnest affection. Be not discouraged, therefore, if you return from the 
first walk about Zion hungry, weary, half-roasted, and with a sensation of dis- 
gust tugging desperately at youi’ heart. As you repeat your rambles with less 
excitement and hurry, and become familiar with the localities and their sacred 
associations, an intelligent and abiding interest in the very dust and stones of 
Jerusalem will grow up vigorous and refresliing, you scarcely know how. 

At any rate, I am resolved to make myself thoroughly acquainted wdth the 
Holy City and its environs, cost what it may. 

A very sensible resolution j but I give you fair warning that I am not to be Guides, 
your guide and cicerone. It is no child’s play, at this season of the year, to 
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walk down and up Mount Olivet, and explore sites and scenes from the bot- 
tom of Jehosliaphat to the top of Zion. I have gone the rounds a hundred 
times, and intend now to rest. Guides in abundance can be procured, and the 
city is before you. As to helps and helpers,” you are in danger of being 
]>ewldered with an cmharms d% nchesse. Not to name the Bible and J osephus, 
here are Eusebius and Jerome, Beiand, Maundrell, Chateaubriand, Williams, 
AVilson, Schultz, Robinson, and any number of minor works. In charts, plans, 
and views we are equally rich— Catherwood’s, Robinson’s, Wilson’s, Schultz’s, 
Williams’s, and many others ; and, most satisfactoiy of all, you have the living 
original spread out beneath your eye, and ready to be questioned at all hours of 
day and night. Do not set out, how^ever, like Mr. Solesby, resolved to make 
discoveries. There is not a foot of gTOund that has not been already scru- 
tinized by a thousand eyes as keen as yours ; and the old adage, If true, not 
neic; iinev:,m\> true^^ maybe applied to Jerusalem and her monuments -with 
more propriety than to any other place on earth. 

I am in no mood to allow my enthusiasm to be extinguished by such a damper 
as that. To me everything is invested with the charm of novelty, and I shall 
taste ail the pleasure of discovery without claiming any of its honours. J eru- 
saleni is the common property of tlie w^hole Christian world— belongs neither 
to Greek nor Latin— is neither Papist nor Protestant. I claim a share in 
Zion and ^loriah, Olivet and Siloah, Gethsemane and Calvary ; and I mean to 
pursue my studies and researches with as niiicli freedom aud zest as though no 
eye but mine had ever scanned these sacred sites. 

So be it ; but do not dream of reaching results in all cases clear and satis- 
factory even to yourself, much less to others. 

It would he entertaining, at least, if not instructive, to submit the topo- 
graphy of Jemsalem and her environs to a conclave composed of devout padres, 
learned authors, and intelligent gentlemen from Europe and America, now- 
residing hi the Holy City. They would scarcely a.gi’ee on a single point. Poor 
Josephus would be so toitoed, and twisted, and perplexed, as not to know 
w'hat he meant himself ; and, by the same process, eveiy text in the Bible that 
had any hearing upon this topography would be mystified and confounded; 
and thus, too, would be treated the fathers,” and every pilgrim and visitor 
who unfortunately published a sentence about Jerusalem. They wmild be 
completely bewildered, and then dismissed from the witness-box as incompe- 
tent, or otheruise unworthy of credit. Now, I would learn from this imaginary 
congress of conflicting tlieorizers to w^alk softly over such doubtful territory, 
and not to dogmatize where opinions of the learned clash. 

It is my own decided impression that no ingenuity can reconstruct this city 
as our Saviour saw it, or as Josephus describes it. No man on earth himvs 
the line of the eastern and south-eastern‘^'^Qxt\(m^ of the first wall ; nor w-here 
the second began, nor how it ran after it began ; nor w’-here the if/^Ww-all com- 
menced, nor one foot of its circuit afterward ; and of necessity, the locations of 
castles, towers, corners, gates, pools, sepulchres, etc., etc., depending upon 
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s^ip2}osed starting-points and directions, are merely hypothetical. One hypo- chapteb 
thesis may have more probability than another, but all must share the micer- 
tainty which hangs over the data assumed by the theorizers. 

Well, leaving speculations and their results to take care of themselves, may 
we not find some important points and boundaries about which there can be 
no reasonable doubts 1 

Certainly there are such outlines, strongly drawn and ineffaceable, which Fixed 
make it absolutely certain that we have the Holy City, with all its interesting points, 
localities, before us. For example, this mount on which our cottage stands is 
Olivet, without a doubt ; the deep valley at its base is the channel of Kidron ; 
that broad ravine that joins it from the west, at the Well of Job, is the Talley 
of Hinnom, which is prolonged northward and then westward under the ordi- 
nary name of Gihon. The rocky region lying in between these valleys is the 
platform of ancient Jerusalem—^A^? whole of it. Within these limits there 
was nothing else, and beyond them the city never extended. Thus I under- 
stand the language o| J osephus when he is speaking of Jerusalem, one and ent ire. 

I go a step fmdher in generalizing, and with considerable confidence. This 
platform of Jerusalem is divided into two nearly equal parts by a valley which 
commences to the north-w^est of the Damascus Gate, shallow^ and broad at 
first, but deepening rapidly in its course down along the west side of the 
iemple area, until it unites with the Ividron at the Pool of Siloani. The city, The vaiiej 
therefore, was built upon two parallel ridges, with a valley between them, and »^Tvro- 
these grand land-marks are perfectly distinct to this day. The eastern ridge is 
Moriah, on which stood the Temple ; the western is Mount Zion; and the 
valley between them is that of the Cheesemongers. These ridges are parallel 
to each other, and that of Zion is everywhere the higher of the two ; that is, 
the part of it without the present south wall towers above Ophel, ■which is over 
against it ; the Temple area is much lower than that part of Zion which is 
west of it, and the north-west corner of the city overlooks the wFoIe of the 
ridge on which the Temple stood. This accords with the express and repeated zion 
assertion of Josephus, that Zion, which sustained the Upper Market-place, or 
the Upper City, was much the highest of all. The houses built dmvn the 
eastern slopes of Zion everywhere face those on the wester^i slopes of the 
opposite ridge, and the corresponding rows of houses meet in this intervening 
valley just as J osephus represents them to have done in his day. The historian 
wote his descrii)tion with an eye to Titus and the Roman army, and I cannot jl 

doubt blit that, up to our present point of generalization, we'have laid domi 
the outlines of Jenisalera <25 they saw and conquered it. If we now proceed Lifficui- 
from generalities to particulars, we shall encounter obscurity and perplexing 
difficulties at every turn, and these will thicken around us just in proportion 
as we descend to details more and more minute. For example, perhaps aU 
planographists ()i'dm Holy City agree that the lower part of the interior valley 
is that of the Cheesemongers, but higher up, wtee, under the name of Tyro- 
pean, it must define the supposed position of a certain tower, the course of this 
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PARO? valley is very earnestly contested. And thus, too, all a^'ee that the ridge sovih 
^ of Jaffa date is Zion, but some maintain that it terminates there at the Tower of 
David, Wilde othera believe that Zion continued up northward to the Castle of 
Goliath, and even beyond it. Some authors assume that the Tyropean com- 
mences at the Tower of David, and descends first eastward and then to the 
south-east, under the Temple area and down to Siloam, and that traces of such 
a valley can still be seen. Other eyes absolutely fail to discover it, and their 
owners say that the rain from heaven and the theodolite of the engineer 

Acrn. obstinately refuse to acknowledge any such valley. Some place Acra north of 
Jaffa Gat4 and others noith-east of the Temple area. But ive need not extend 
the list of conflicting theories any fuither, for it includes nearly every rod of 
the entire city— the line of every wall, the position of eveiy castle, the name 
of every pool, the place of every gate, the site of every scene, etc., etc. On 
most of these questions I have my own opinions, but to state and defend them 
ivould be a most wearisome business, and as useless as it would be endless. 

The walls. It is probable that a considerable part of the present W'sstern wall, and pos- 
sibly some of the northern, occupy nearly the line of the ancient first wall. 
That part east of Damascus Gate may be on the line of the second wall, as 
far as that wall extended in that direction, and from the corner of the Temple 
area northward it must follow very closely that of the third wall. That part 
which crosses Zion from the lower Pool of Gihon to the Mosque of El Aksa is 
modern. These walls, as is well known, were built, or, more correctly, I sus- 
pect, largely repaired by Sultan Suleiman in 1542, A.H. 948. They are from 
ten to fifteen feet thick, and from twenty-five to forty feet high, according to 
the nature ofthe groimd. They have salient angles and square towers, with 
battlements and loop-holes. A path, protected by a breastwork, runs all round 
on the top of these walls, and frotii many parts of this promenade the tourist 
obtaiiis his most satisfactory views of the city. The stone employed is evidently 
the fragments and remains of ancient structures. They vary greatly in size 
and appearance. Along the eastern line of the Temple area are portions of 
very ancient walls— huge stones, well cut, and laid down with the utmost regu- 
larity; probably the work of Herod. Where the south wall crosses the Tyro- 
pean it is built of large irregular blocks, evidently the fragments of the Temple 
and its substructions. Hear the Damascus Gate, also, were some fine speci- 
mens of ancient work. The entire length of these wails, according to Dr. 
Eobinson’s measurements, is four thousand three hundred and twenty-six yards 
—a little less than two miles and a half. This makes nearly twenty of the 
thirty-three stadii which Josephus says was the entire circuit of the exterior 
walls, and leaves but thirteen stadii for the south end of Zion, the hill Ophel, 
and the quarter of Bezetha, on the north of the Temple. The ancient third 
wall, therefore, could not have extended very far to the north of the 'present city. 

Gates. Where the gates of ancient Jerusalem were located I do not know, and, 
therefore, I will leave it to others to station them according to their different 
theories. The present city has five gates : that at the Tower of Dartd takes 
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the name of Jaffa or Bethlehem^ because from it the roads to those places de- chaptk:« 
part ; Damascus Gate on the northj St SteiAen’s on the east ; Bab elMiigh- 
arabeli, leading down to Siloam ; and the Gate of Zion. Some of these have 
other names, but it is not necessary to charge the memory wdth many titles for 
the same things. There are also two or three old gates, now -walled up, as 
that of Herod on the north-east, and the Golden Gate in the east wall of the 
Temple area. The architecture of all these entrances to the Holy City is Sara- 
cenic, except the last, which is ancient, and the interior of it ornamented with 
rieli and elaborate carving in good Grecian style. 

It will facilitate your study of Jerusalem to fix in your memory the names 
and direction of a few of the leading thoroughfiires of the city. Tlie streets streets, 
are, with rare exceptions, short, narrow, and crooked. A few, however, are 
sufficiently long and important as thoroughfares to be put down on a chart. 

I prefer the plan of Mr. Williams, and w^e will use his division of streets, and, 
to avoid confusion, his nomenclature also. There are only some half a dozen 
streets whicli are much frequented by travellers, 

1. The Street of David, entering into Temple Street, which descends from 
Jaffa Gate, and crosses the Tyropean to the Temple area. 

2. The Street of the Patriarch, leading north from David Street to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

3. Via Dolorosa, which is a sort of eastern continuation of the Street of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and leads finally to the Gate of St. Stephen. 

4. The Street of St. Stephen, which passes through the markets to the Gate 
of Damascus. Zion Street is a southern continuation of it. 

5. The street leading from the Armenian Convent to Zion Gate. There are 
many more, and a multitude of blind alleys, traversed only by those who are in 
search of some particular locality. These streets are paved with smooth stone, 
not a little dangerous to timid riders, especially where the descent is steep. 

The only castle of any particular importance is that at the Jaffa Gate, com- Tower of 
monly called the Tower of David. The lower part of it is built of huge stones, 
roughly cut, and with a deep bevel round the edges.' They are undoubtedly 
ancient, but the interspersed patch-work proves that they are not in their ori- 
ginal positions. I have been within it, and carefully explored all parts of it 
that are now accessible, but found nothing which could cast any light upon its 
history. It is believed by many to be the Hippicus of Josephus, and to this Hippicus? 
idea it owes its chief importance, for the historian makes that the point of de- 
parture in laying down the line of the ancient walls of Jerusalem. Volumes 
have been written in our day for and against the con'ectness of this identifica- 
tion, and the contest is still undecided ; but, interesting as may be the result, 

-we may safely leave it with those who are now conducting the controversy, and 
turn to matters more in unison with our particular inquiries. Everything that 
can be said about this grand old tower will be found in the voluminous works 
of Williams, Robinson, Schultz, Wilson, Fergusson, and other able writers on 
the topography of the Holy City. 



Mount After riding through the city, I spent this morning in walking about Mount 
Zion. Zion, particularly that part of it which is without the walls, and have been 
struck with the wonderful fulfilment of the prophecies of Jeremiah and Micah 
that Zion should be ploughed as a field.^ 

It has so happened that my visits to Jerusalem have been at the season 
when luxuriant crops of grain were gi’owing on ah the south-eastern face of the 
mount. The full force of the prophecy is not reached unless we remember 
what Zion was — ^the stronghold, by nature and by art almost impregnable. 
Even the Jehiisites scornfully said to David, Except thou take away the 
lame and the Mind, thou canst not come up hither,”^ so conhdent were they 
that it could not be captured. David, having made it the capital of his king- 
dom, greatly strengthened the fortifications, and other kings, in after ages, 
added to them, and it was, no doubt, densely crowded with the best and 
Zion a Strongest edifices in Jemsaleni at the time these prophecies were uttered. 
That such a place should become a common wheat-field, where, generation after 
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generation, the husbandman should quietly gather rich harv'ests, was, indeed, chapteu 
a most daring prediction, and yet it has long since been most literally fulfilled, 

What is there, or was there, about Zion to justify the high eulogium of David : 
‘^Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great King 
fhe situation is indeed eminently adapted to be the platform of a magnifi' Situation, 
cent citadel Rising high above the deep Talley of Gihon and Hinnom on the 
west and south, and the scarcely less deep one of the Cheesemongers on the 
east, it could only be assailed from the north-west ; and then “ on the sides of 
the north” it was magnificently beautiful, and fortified by walls, towers, and 
bulwarks, the wonder and terror of the nations: '^‘For the kings ivere as- 
sembled ; they passed by together. They saw it, and so they mar%’'elled ; 
they were troubled, and basted away.” At the thought of it the royal psalmist 
again bursts forth in triumph : ^^Walk about Zion, and go round about her; 
tell the tow^ers thereof ; mark ye well her bulwarks ; consider her palaces, that 
ye may tell it to the generation following.”^ Alas ! her toTvers have long since 
fallen to the groimd, her bulwarks have been overtlirown, her palaces have 
crumbled to dxist, and we who now walk about Zion can tell no other story 
than this to the generation following. 

There is another Zion, however, whose towers are still more glorious, and Tiietrue 
shall never be overthrown. God is known in her palaces for a refuge.” ^ And 
this God is our God for ever and ever.” How often is this name synon3niious 
with the Church of the living God, and no other spot but one can divide with 
it the affection of his people—no other name but one can awakeh such joyful 
hopes in the Christian’s heart. This temporal Zion is now in the dust, but 
the true Zion is rising and shaking herself from it, and putting on her beautiful 
garments to welcome her King w^hen he comes to reign over the whole earth. 

There are very few stations to be visited on Zion. Inside the walls is the stations 
Armenian Convent, with its fine church and large gardens ; and on the outside 
is the house of Oaiaphas, near the gate, — an ill-shaped building, in itself meriting 
no attention, but it is enriched with some choice relics. The Armenians here 
show the identical stone slab which closed the door of the sepulchre, and the 
precise spo'fc where the cock stood when he crowed three times before Peter 
completed his miserable denial of the Lord. You may lay this up along with 
the olive-tree in which the ram was caught by the horns, and substituted on 
the altar for Isaac. It is gi*owing near Abraham’s Chapel, on the north side of 
Calvary. 

The only other building of any note on Zion is the Tomb of David— now a Tomb of 
mosque, 'which has been so often drawn by artists that its appearance is fa- 
miliar to all. Belonging to it is the Coenaculum— a large, dreary upper room” The Cm- 
of stone, fifty or sixty feet long, by some thirty in width. An ancient tradition 
says that our blessed Lord here celebrated his last Passover, and at the close 
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of it instituted the ^^Siipper.” Here; too, he gave that most affecting lesson 
on humility, when he rose from sapper, laid aside Iiis garments, girded himself 
with a napkin, and washed the feet of his disciples.^ Whether there is any 
foundation for tliis, or for the equally old tradition that this was the place 
‘ wdiera the apostles liad assembled on the day of Pentecost, when the miracle 
of cloven tongues was sliovui, I care not to inquire. There was an old chapel 
there in the fourth century, to commemorate these events, and I please my- 
self with the idea that there may be truth in.tiie traditions. What a pity that 
both it and the reputed Tomb of David below should be iii the hands of 
' Moslems ! Ko Christian is permitted to enter the latter on any account, and 
it is guarded with more jealousy than even the Mosque of Omar. 

On this south part of Zion are the cemeteries of the different Christian deno- 
minations, and, among others, that of our own nation, north-west of the Tomb 
of David ; and that of the English, to the south-west, on the very declivity of 
the mount, above the Valley of Ilinnom. The high school of Bishop Gobat 
is located at the same place, and the whole establishm^it forms an interesting 
group in a most remarkable position. 

The south-eastern face of Zion declines, by many a winding terrace, down 
to the level of the Kidron at the Pool of Siloam, and the line of the aqueduct - 
from the Pools of Solomon can be traced quite round the shoulder of the 
mount to the place where it passed under the city wall, some distance east of, 
aiid far below Zion Gate. 


Why the vaney of the Kidron has this name, or when it first received it, I 
believe to be wholly unknown. It commences far round to the north-west, to- 
ward the Tombs of the Judges, and is there broad and shallow. Passing east- 
ward, it has Scopus and the general platform of the city south of it. Meeting 
the north-eastern corner of Olivet, it turns due south, and pursues this direc- 
tion to Beer ’Ayub, where it bends again to the south-east. From the Church 
of the Virgin southward it becomes a narrow ravine, and sinks down- between 
Olivet and Ophei very rapidly, so that at the Weil of Job it is more than five 
hundred feet below the top of Zion. I had visited this lower part, to the 
Fountain of the Virgin, previously, and to-day I examined the sepulchral 
monuments above it. They are in the steep, rocky termination of that part of 
Olivet directly north of Kefr Silwan, and the entire base of the moimtaiii has 
been cut and hewn into peipendicuiar faces by Jerusalem’s ancient quarriers. 
In these faces are many sepulchres of the ordinaiy kind, but the tombs which 
merit special attention are— first, the monolith of Zechariah. It is a cubical 
block about twenty feet every way, and surmounted bv a flattened 
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at least ten feet elevation, so that the entire height is thirty feet. It has no chaptss 
mason-work about it, but is one solid mass hewn out of the mountain, the ad- 
jacent rock being cut aw’-ay, so that it stands entirely detached. Each of the 
sides has two columns and two demi-columns, and the comers are finished off 
with square pilasters. The capitals are plain Ionic, and a broad cornice, worked 
with acanthus leaves, rims round the top below the pyiamid. There is no 
known entrance. 

Second, the Tomb of St. James, which is near to the north side of this mono- Tomb of 
lith. It sliows a fine front to the west, ornamented with four short Doric 
columns. The entrance is not by these columns, but from a passage cut 
through the rock, in the north-east corner of the space around the Tomb of 
Zechariah. The Cave of St. James extends forty or fifty feet back into the 
mountain. 

Some two hundred feet north of this is the Tomb of Absalom. The lower Tomb of 
part of this monument resembles that of Zechariah. Mr. Willis gives the fol- Absalom, 
lowing description of its architectoal composition. The square has a pilaster 
at each angle, and a quarter column attached to it ; and also, two half columns 
between these have Ionic capitals, and sustain an entablature of a singularly 
mixed character, Its frieze and architrave are Doric, and have triglypiis and 
guttse. The metope is occupied by a circular disk or shield, but in lieu of the 
regular cornice th 
one which resemh) 

Egyptian cornice 
sisting of a deej 
high corvetto, a 
bold toms belo’ 

Above this is a s 
attic rather more 
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natives tlirow stones against and spit at it as they pass by. This tomb has 
Iteen nmctt broken on the north side, and an opening made into a smali sepul- 
chral chamber witliin the solid part of it. 

Close to this monument, on the north-east, is the reputed Tomb of Jeho- 
sha|)hat,-~and from it the valley may have taken this name. It has an 
ornamental portal in the perpendicular face of the rock, but the sepul- 
chre is wholly subterranean, and in no way remarkable. I examined these 
monuments with special pleasure and interest, not because they really had 
any connection with the individuals whose names they bear, but because 
they remain very much as they were at the time of our Savioim. I know not 
uhetlier there is a single edifice, or part of one, in J enisalem, upon which his 
eye of compassion rested, when from this Olivet he beheld the city and wept 
over it ; but these sepulchral monuments appear now just as they did then to 
Him, and he must have often seen, admired, and spoke of them. . 

From these tombs I went north to look at the subterranean Church and 
Sepulchre of St. Maiy. It was closed, and so was the so-called Garden of 
Gethsemane, a short distance to the south-east of it, and I could only examine 
the outside wall 

The authenticity of this sacred garden Mr. Williams says he chooses rather 
to believe than to defend. I do not even choose to believe. When I first came 
to Jerusalem, and for many years afterward, this plot of gi’ound was open to 
all, whenever they chose to come and meditate beneath its very old olive- 
trees. The Latins, however, have, within the last few years, succeeded in 
gaming sole possession ; have built a high wall around it, plastered and white- 
washed ; and, by planting it with trees, seem disposed to make it like what 
they suppose it was when our Lord retired tliither with his disciples on tha.t 
mournful night of his “agony.” Whatever may be thought of this idea, all 
travellers regret the exclusiveness which makes access difficult, and renders it 
impossible for most of them to visit the spot at all. The Greeks have invented 
another site a little north of it, and, of course, contend that they have the true 
Gethsemane. My own impression is that both are wrong. The position is too 
near the city, and so close to what must have always been the gi’eat thorough- 
fare eastward, that our Lord would scarcely have selected it for retirement on 
that dangerous and dismal night. In the broad recess north-east of the Church 
of Mary there must have been gardens far larger and more secluded ; and, as 
we have before suggested, it is nearly certain that all the gardens around the 
city were thrown open, during the great feasts, for the accommodation of the 
pilgrims, so that he could select the one best adapted to the purpose for which 
he retired from the crowded city. I am inclined, therefore, to place the gar- 
den in the secluded vale several hundred yards to the north-east of the present 
Gethsemane, and hidden, as I hope for ever, from the idolatrous intrusion of all 
sects and denominations. The traditions in favour of the present location, 
however old, have but little weight, and fail to convince the mind ; and there 
is no reason to think that a single tree, bush, or stone on either of these had 
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any connection with the mysterious agony of the Son of God, 'when his sweat cH^PTra 
was, as it w’ere, great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

As to the Church and Sepulchre of the Yirgin Mary, I have had more than church ut 
one opportunity to examine it. There is a descent of sixty steps to the church, the Vir- 
which, consequently, lies almost entirely under the bed of the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. The steps, however, are partly outside and partly within the door 
■which leads down to the body of the church. Seen from above, when this is 
lighted up, the church presents a most striking appearance. On the right of 
the descent are shown the chapel and tombs of Joachim and Anna; that of 
St. Joseph on the left ; and toward the east of the church is the supposed 
tomb of .Mary, bearing a general resemblance to the Holy Sepulchre, and pro- 
bably modelled after its pattern. The various altars bear witness to the divi- 
sions of Ohristendom, and its joint occupation by the various countries contri- 
butes to perpetuate their miserable feuds ; nor does the influence of Gethsemane, 
wliicli is hard by, seem to allay their animosity, or to inculcate Christian charity. 

There are other sepulchres in and around Jerusalem which are well worth ex- sepui- 
amining. They are found in astonishing numbers along the south side of 
liinnom ; and, indeed, almost everywhere within and without the city, where 
the accumulated rubbish is removed, these tombs are met with, generally 
hewn into the perpendicular faces of the rocks, made in quanying for building 
stone. They are of all sizes and shapes. Some are merely single roek-graves ; 
others are small rooms, entered by a door in front, and having two, three, or 
more niches for the bodies ; others, again, are much more extensive— a sort of 
catacomb, room within and beyond room, each having several niches. The 
best examples of these are the Tombs of the Kings and those of the Judges. Tomi^sof 
Those of the kings are in the olive grove about half a mile north of the Kings. 
Damascus Gate, and a few rods cast of the great road to hfablfls. ; A court is 
sunk in the solid rock about ninety feet square and twenty deep. On the 
w^est side of tins court is a sort of portico, thii-ty-nine feet long, seventeen deep, 
and flrteen high. It was originally ornamented with grapes, garlands, and 
festoons, beautifully wrought on the cornice ; and the columns in the centre, 
and the pilasters at the comers, appear to have resembled the Corinthian 
order. A my low door in the south end of the portico opens into the ante- 
chamber-nineteen feet square, and seven or eight high. From this tliree 
passages conduct into other rooms, two of them, to the south, having five or six 
crypts. A passage also leads from the west room down several steps into a 
large vault running north, where are crypts parallel to the sides. These rooms 
are all cut in rock intensely hard, and the entrances were originally closed with 
stone doors, wrought with panels and hung on stone hinges, which are now all 
broken. The whole series of tombs indicates the band of royalty and the 
leisure of years, but by whom and for whom they were made is a mere matter 
of conjecture. I know no good reason for ascribing them to Helena of Adiabene. 

Most travellers and writers are inclined to make them the sepulchres of the 
Asmonean kings. 


' TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 

TmhB of The Tombs of the Judges are about a mile north-west of those of the kings. 
The Yestibule in front of them is highly ornamented, but after an entirely 

Judges, pattern from those of the kings. It faces the west, and from it a 

door leads into a room about twenty feet square and eight feet high. On the 
north side are seven loGult, seven feet deep, perpendicular to the side of the 
room. Above these are three arched recesses, two feet and a half deep, pro- 
bably for the reception of sarcophagi. Perpendicular to these recesses, two 
long loculi penetrate the rock from the back part. Doors on the south and 
east conduct to small rooms, which have three long niches pei’pendicular to 
their three sides, the doors occupying the fourth. There is also an arched re- 
cess over the loculi in these rooms. From the north-east corner of the ante- 
room a flight of steps goes down into a small vestibule, neatly cut, and 
ornamented by recesses and a slightly-arched roof like a dome. A passage 
leads into another chamber further east, nine feet square and six high, each of 
whose three sides has an arched recess parallel to it, from the back of which 
perpendicular loculi enter into the rock. In some respects this is a more 
remarkable catacomb than that of the kings, and the arrangement is more 
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varied and complicated. Why the name. Tombs of the Judges, is given, no chapter 
one can assign any plausible explanation. In all directions from this locality, 



fOStBS OP THE JTJBGES— FRONT VIEW.I 


but especially toward the city, the strata of the mountain have been cut and 
carved into perpendicular faces by ancient quarriers, and in them are innu- 
merable tombs, of eveiy variety of -pattern. Indeed, the prodigious extent of 
these quarries and tombs is one of the most striking indications of a great city, 
and of a long succession of prosperous ages, which the environs of Jerusalem 
furnish. 

The Tombs of the Prophets are here, near the southern summit of Olivet. I Tombs 
have never examined them with much care, but they are regarded as very ^ 
mysterious excavations by antiquarians. Mr. Williams thns describes them : ^ ' 

Through a long gallery, first serpentine and then direct, but winding as you 
advance, one passes into a circular hall, rising into a conical dome about 
twenty-fom: feet in diameter. From this hall run three passages, communicat- 
ing with two semicircular galleries connective with the hall, the outer one of 
which contains in its back wall numerous recesses for the corpses, radiating 


1 f or Interior View, see p. 107. 
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towaril the centre hall. Ko inscriptions or remains of any kind have beei] (lis- 
covered to elucidate the mysteries of these mansions for the dead. 

The so-called Grotto of Jeremiah is beneath the high tell of Ez Zahera, 

■ about forty rods to the north-east of the Damascus Gate. This tell, no doubt, 
once formed the termination of the ridge [of Acra ?], and the rock betu-een it 
and the wall of the city has been quarried away. ISTor will the magnitude of 
this work stumble any one who examines the vast subterranean quanaes 
within and beneath the city, the opening to which is nearly south of Jeremiah’s 
Cave. Tlie high perpendicular cuttings which sustain the wall are directly 
opposite to similar cuttings over the cave, and each is about fifty feet high. 
The yawning Cavern of Jeremiah extends under the cliff about one hundred 
feet, and there are various buildings, graves, and sacred spots arranged 
irregularly about it, walled off, plastered, and whitewashed. Under the floor 
of the cavern are vast cisterns. Lighting our tapers, we descended about forty 
feet, into the deepest one. The roof is supported by huge square columns, and 
the whole, neatly plastered, is now used as a cistern. The water was pure, cold, 
and sweet This place is in Moslem hands, but the keepers allowed us to ex- 
plore every part of it at our leisure. In any other part of the world it would 
be considered a remarkable work, but here, in the vicinity of such excavations 
as undermine the whole ridge within the city, it dwindles into insignificance. 
There is no evidence to connect it in any way with Jeremiah, and no modern 
theory has sufficient probability to claim attention. 

The excavations under the ridge which extends from the north-west comer 
of the Temple area to the north wall of the city are most extraordinary. I 
spent a large part of this forenoon examining them with a company of friends 
from the city. Passing out at the Damascus Gate, we ascended the hill of 
rubbish east of it, and just under the high precipice over which the wall is 
carried, we crept, or rather hacked through a narrow opening, and, letting our- 
selves down some five feet on the inside, we stood within the cavern. Lighting 
our candles, we began to explore. For some distance the descent soutlaward 
was rapid, down a vast bed of soft earth. Pausing to take breath and look 
about, I was surprised at the immense dimensions of the room. The roof of 
rock is about thirty feet high, even above the huge heaps of rubbish, and is 
sustained by large, shapeless columns of the original rock, left for that pur- 
pose by the qiiarriers, I suppose: On we went, down, down, from one depth 
to a lower, wandering now this, now that way, and ever in danger of getting 
lost, or of falling over some of the many precipices into the yawning darkness 
beneath. In some places we climbed with difficulty over large masses of rock, 
which appear to have been shaken down from the roof, and suggest to the 
nervous the possibility of being gmuncl to powder by similar masses which hang 
overhead. In other parts our progress was arrested by pyramids of rubbish 
which had fallen from above, tiirough apertiT.res in the vault, either natural or 
artificial. We found water trickling down in several places, and in one there 
was a small natural pool full to the brim. This trickling water lias covered 
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many parts with ciystalline incrustations, pure and ■white; in others, stalac- chapteb 
tites hang from the roof, and stalagmites have gro'WTa up from the floor. The 
entire rock is remarkably white, and, though not very hard, will take a polish ”” 
cpiite sufficient for architectural beauty. 

The general direction of these excavations is south-east, and about parallel Direction 
with the valley wiiicli descends from the Damascus Gate. I suspect that they ^ 
extend down to the Temple area, and also that it was into these caverns that 
many of the Jews retired when Titus took the Temple, as we read in Josephus. 

The whole city might be stowed away in them ; and it is my opinion that a 
great part of the very white stone of the Temple must have been taken from 
these subterranean quarries. 


TOMES OF SIMOX THE JUST AXD OF THE SAXHEDRIM. 

These curious sepuli^hres are rarely visited. They are in the valley of the 
Kidron, a short distance iioith-east of the Tombs of the Kings, and under the 
clifts on the north side of the wady. They are frequented exclusively by the 
Jews, and mostly on their festival days. I once entered them on the thirty- 
third day after the Passover — a day consecrated to the honour of Simon. Many Tomb of 
Jews were there with their cliiidren. Like all other sects in the East, they 
make vows in reference to shaving off tlie hair from their own and their chil- 
di'en’s heads in honour of some saint or shrine. A number had that day been 
clipped, the hair weighed, and a sum distributed to the poor in proportion to 
the weight. The surrounding fields and olive orchards were crowded with 
gaily-dressed and merry Hebrews, I never saw so many pretty Jewesses to- 
gether CD any other occasion. The tombs seemed to me to have been cut in what 
were originally natural caves. The entrance to all of them was mry low^ and 
without ornament. The interior was spacious and gloomy in the extreme, 
especially that which was said to contain the Sanhedrim. There were between Tombs of 
sixty and seventy niches where bodies may have been placed ; and from this 
number, perhaps, the idea originated that they were the crypts of the seventy 
men of the Great Synagogue. Dr. Wilson seems to have heard of these tombs, 
but he confounds them with those of the judges, which are a mile or more to 
the north-west. 

On the general subject of willies and sacred tombs, have you ever thought of Sacrea 
the interpretation put upon them by our Lord ? In l4iike wre read, Woe unto 
you ! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed 
them. Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers : for they 
indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres.” ^ How ? why I might not 
the Pharisees have replied, that, by honouring their remains and their memory, 
they condemned their murderers ? 
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PART The grea.test sin of Israel and of the world and is, apostasy from the 
^ true God and his worship by idolatry ; and the most prevalent mode of this 
Allusion of apostasy is sacrilegious reverence for dead men’s tombs and bones. This is 
our Lord, the most prevalent superstition in the great empire of China^ and in Westerii 
Asia, Jews, Moslems, Metawelies, Druses, Nesairiyeh, Ismailiyeh, Kiirds, 
Yezedy, Gipsies, and all sects of Christians, are addicted to it. Every village 
has its saints’ tombs—every hill top is crowned with tlie white dome of some 
nehy or prophet. Thither all resort to garnish the sepulchres, burn incense 
and consecrated candles, fulfil vows, make offerings, and pray. So fanatical 
are they in their zeal, that they would tear any man to pieces who should put 
dishonour upon these sacred shrines. Enter that at Hebron, for example, and 
they would instantly sacrifice you to their fury. How^, it was for rebuking this 
and other kinds of idolatry that “ the fathers killed the prophets and those 
who built their tombs would, in like manner, kill any one who condemned 
Mef/- idolatrous reverence for these very sepulchres. Thus the Pharisees, by 
tlie very act of building those tombs of the prophets, apd honouring them as 
they did, showed plainly that they were actuated by the same spirit that led 
their fathers to kill them ; and, to make this matter self-evident, they very soon 
proceeded to crucify the Lord of the propliets because of his faithful rebukes. 
Nor has this spirit changed in the least during the subsequent eighteen hun- 
dred years. iVow, here in Jerusalem, should the Saviour re-appear, and con- 
demn with the same severity our modern Pharisees, they would kill Mm upon 
his own reputed tomb. I say this not with a faltering perhaps, but with a 
painful certainty. Alas ! how many thousands of God’s people have been 
slauglitered because of their earnest and steadfast protest against pilgrimages, 
idolatrous worship of saints, tombs, bones, images, and pictui’es 1 And when- 
ever I see people particularly zealous in building, repairing, or serving these 
shrines, I know them to be the ones who allow the deeds of those who killed 
the prophets, and who would do the same under like circumstances. If you 
doubt, and are willing to become a martyr, make the experiment to-morrow in 
this very city. You may blaspheme the Godhead, through all the divine per- 
sons, oifices, and attributes, in safety ; but insult these dead men’s shrines, and 
woe he to you ! 

Touch of a It was probably that he might render apostasy into this insane idolatry im- 
a faithful Jew, that Moses made the mere touching of a grave, or 
even of a bone, contamination. The person thus polluted could not enter his 
tent, or unite in any religious services. He was unclean seven days, and was 
obliged to go through a tedious and expensive process of purification. And, 
still more, if the person would not purify himself, he was to be cut olf from 
the congregation and destroyed. Strange, that even this stern law was not 
sufficient to restrain the Jews from worshipping dead men’s graves. 
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■ ■ ' ■ ' CHAFTKA 

■ TALLEY 0,F HIYNOM—TOFHET. XLI. 

This valley commences north-west of the Jaffa Gate, above the Upper Pool of Vaiiey of 
Gilion. Descending eastward to the immediate vicinity of the gate, it turns 
south, and the bed of it is otx*iipied by the Lower Pool of Gihoa Below this it 
bends round to the east, having the cliffs of Zion on the north, and the Hill of 
Evil Council on the south. It is liere that Hinnom properly begins, and it ter- 
niinates at Beer ’Ayiib, where it joins the valley of Jehoshaphat. The cliffs on 
tlie south side especially abound in ancient tombs, and it was this |)art that was 
called Topliet. Here the dead carcasses of beasts, and every offal and abomina- Tophet. 
tion, were cast, and left to be eitlier devoured by that worm that never died, or 
consumed by that fire that was never quenched. Hinnom was condemned to 
this infamous seiwice, perhaps, because in it, when Israel fell into idolatry, they 
offered their children in sacrifice to Baal Jeremiah has an extended reler- 
ence to this place and its liorrid sacrifices: Because they have forsaken 
me, and have estranged this place, and have burned incense in it unto other 
gods, whom neither they nor tlieir fathers have known, nor the kings of Judah, 
and have filled this place with the blood of innocents; they have built also 
the high places of Baal, to burn their sons in the fire-burnt-offerings unto Baal, 
which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither came it into my mind : there- 
fore, behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that this place shall no more be 
called Toplret, nor The vaiiey of the son of Hinnom, but The vaiiey of slaughter.” ^ 

This denunciation was doubtless fulfilled when Hebuchadnezzar sacked and 
destroyed Jerusalem ; and more emphatically by Titus and his men of war.” 

Josephus says that when Titus saw, from a distance, these valleys below Jeru- 
salem heaped full of dead bodies, he was so honified at the sight that he raised 
his hands, and called Heaven to witness that he was not responsible for this 
teiTific slaughter. 

Jeremiah was commanded to Irealc the potter’s bottle''^ oi jar m the pre- Breaking 
sence of the ancients of the people and the priests, after he had denounced ^ 
these terrible judgments upon them in the valley of Tophet.^ The people of 
this country have the same custom of breaking a jar when they wish to express 
their utmost detestation of any one. They come behind or near him, and smash 
the jar to atoms, thus imprecating upon him and his a like hopeless ruin. 

The cruel sacrifices of children in this vaiiey are frequently referred to by Sacrifices 
Jeremiah. They were made to pass through the fire unto Moloch ^ from 
which it appears that Baal and Moloch were names for one and the same deity. 

The victims were placed on the red-hot hands of the idol, and their agonizing 
shrieks were drowned by cymbals and the. shouts of the frenzied worshippers. 

Milton thus sings indignant at these “abominations :”— 


‘^Moloch, liorrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 
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Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed tlirongh fire 

To his grim idol— in the pleasant vale of Hinnom, Tuphet thence, 

And black Gehenna called, tlie type of Hell.”' 

The place seems to have become infamous for idolatry at an early age. Isaiah 
speaks of it metonyinically by the name Topliet, for the place where Senna- 
cherib’s army was to be consumed by the breath of the Lord : For Tophet is 
ordained of old ; yea, for the king it is prepared; he hath made it deep and 
large : the pile thereof is fire and much wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a 
stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.”^ Under its original name of Hinnom, 

' Grecised into Gehenna, it is used in the New Testament as synonymous with, 
oj’ as a type of hell. The idea seems to be borrowed from the above passages, 
and from tlic scenes which were witnessed in this valley. The language-of our 
Saviour, as given by Mark,^ is copied almost verhaiim from Isaiah. ^ 

As I move about among these sacred localities, an inquiry of this sort is con- 
stantly arising, With what amount of reverence shouM a pious mind regard 
them ? 

I prefer to use the word resjoect There is notliing now in or about J erasalem 
that can justly claim from me any religious reverence whatever. This subject 
is one of much importance, and needs to be placed in a clear light and upon a 
proper basis, for the number of visitors of all ages who resort hither is rapidly 
multiplying, and I notice an increasing disposition among many Protestants to 
glide into the same sort of reverential deportment in presence of these locali- 
ties that Roman Catholics and Orientals generally manifest. This should be 
arrested, not by treating with profane lertty such places and scenes, but by 
acquiring coiTect views in regard to them, and the manner in which we may 
derive both pleasure and profit from visiting them, while at the same time we 
escape this dangerous bias toward idolatrous reverence. 

There are two or three distinctions to be made, fundamental and broad 
enough to reach every case of the kind that can come before the pious mind. 
The first is, that in the Mosaic economy, which multiplied holy places and 
instruments, it was not the place or the thing itself that was regarded and 
treated as holy. Moses, for example, was commanded to put off his shoes 
before the burning bush, not that it was any more holy than any other bush in 
the desert of Sinai. The reverence was simply and solely to the infinite and 
uncreated Being who for the moment dwelt in it in a peculiar manner. So the 
ark, with tlie mercy-seat, and the apartments in the Tabernacle and Temple 
where it was placed, were holy, for no other reason than that God, who is ever 
to be approached with fear and reverence, there made his special abode. The 
“ bush,” without the Presence, differed in nothing from any other ; and so of 
the Holy of Holies in the Temple, and of every other place on this earth. 
When the divine presence is withdrawn, ail religious reverence before the place 
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or thing must cense of course. There is nothing, therefore, about the Temple cnArTEii 
area, or the so-called Sepulchre of Christ Jesus, that can now receive any other 
worship than that which is piu:ely idolatrous. The prophets and apostles 
always acted npfm this principle. To mention but one of a hundreil instances, 
tlie disciples uf our Lord, when they hurried to ascertain the truth of the report 
about the resun*ection, manifested not the slightest reverence for the tomb. 

Peter ran right into it without stopping to take off his shoes, as you must now 
do before the fictitious sepulchre in the church, and this, too, though he knew 
with absolute certainty that his Lord had been there, and had but just left the 
place. The same is true in the case of the women ; none of them seem to have 
dreamed that the rotk-tomb merited any reverence when the Lord himself w*as 
gone. I^or do we again hear a whisper about this tomb throughout the entire 
Kew Testament history. There is no evidence that any one of them ever 
revisited it. 

The second great principle in regard to these shrines is, that no religions ko reii- 
reverence to huma)i he^ngs or to angelic s;pirits was ever tolerated, nor to any 
place or thing that represented them. We cannot, therefore, participate in any 
such rites or ceremonies without enacting a piece of naked idolatry, every way, creature, 
and in all ages and places, extremely offensive to God. This sw^eeps into one 
general and undistinguished category of condemnation the entire catalogue of 
shrines, and tombs, and caverns sacred to dead men. 

The third grand fact bearing upon this subject is, that God, in his providence, 
has so ordered matters that not one of all these shrines can show any just title 
to the honours claimed for them. The bush is gone, the tabernacle has van- 
ished, not one stone of the Holy of Holies remains, and doubt and uncertainty 
absolutely impenetrable rests on every sacred locality, and upon everything 
connected with them. And in view of the sad and ruinous perversions to which 
their very shadows give rise, I am thankful that there is not a single tomb of 
saints, nor instrument employed in manifesting miraculous power, nor a sacred 
shrine, whose identity can be ascertained. 

You have given only a negative answer to my inquiry, and, after all, I feel 
that the whole truth has not been stated. 

Certainly not. To discuss the matter of sacred sites and scenes in detail Proper nse 
vrould require a volume, and I have no disposition to enter the arena of such 
earnest controversy. The proper use to be made of these things can be laid 
down in a few words. We should so conduct our visits as to confirm faith and 
deepen the impressions which the Bible narratives of what here took place in 
former ages are intended to produce \ and for this the materials are abundant 
and satisfactoiy. 
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May 10th. 

Well, how have you enjoyed your excursion to the City of David ? 

It was perfectly delightful. Having sent our horses to the Jaffii Gate, we 
looked in upon the ceremonies which were being enacted in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Wea.rymg very soon with what we coiild not understand, we 
mounted and set olF for Betlilehem. Rising out of the valley of Gilion at the 
point, I presume, where the boundary-line between Judah and Benjamin 
Valley of passed fi’om the valley of Hinnom into the plain of Rephaiin, we stopped a 
Eephaim. to allow our guide time to point out tlie precise spot where the Philis- 
tines had their camp when David fetched a compass, and came upon them over 
against the mulberry-trees.” ^ The plain itself is stony and uneven, and declines 
rapidly toAvard the west. In an hour from the gate of the city we reached the 
Convent of Elijah. Of course, the tradition that the prophet rested at that 
place in his flight from the wicked Jezebel has no foundation in authentic his- 
tory, and in itself the establishment merits no particular attention. Prom 
tliere we passed round to the south-west, and came in fifteen minutes to the 
Tomb of Rachel. This is a plain Saracenic mausoleum, having no claims to 
antiquity in its present form, but deeply interesting in sacred associations ; for, 
by the singular consent of all authorities in such questions, it marks the actual 
site of her grave. Such a spot must ever be regarded with that sort of respect 
and tender emotion which are accorded to deep sorrow. The first mention of 
it occurs in the 35th chapter of Genesis, where Racliel, as her soul was depart- 
ing, for she died, named her new-born babe Ben-oni, son of sorrow. “ And 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave : that is the pillar of RaclieFs grave unto this 
day.” 2 Reference is again made to this matter in the 4Sth chapter : “ As for me, 
when I came from Padan, Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan, in the jvay, 
when yet there was but a little way to come unto Ephrath ; and I buried her 
there in the way of Ephrath: the same is Bethlehem.”^ This is the narra- 
tive ; but it is more than mere history, for the event occurred, and the record 
was made, to symbolize a greater sorrow that was to occur at Ephrath nearly 
two thousand years after, in connection with the birth at Bethlehem of that 
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Man of Borrows in ivliom every important event in Hebrew history received its chaptkr 
iina,! and cc»ni]dete significance. ' 

Kot four liinidred yards from Eachel’s Tomb the guide showed ns a heap of 
old rnbbishj which he said was called Ramah. This appeared to me like a Raman, 
inodeni invention, originating in a desire of these very accommodating people 
to gratify the solicitude of Bi!)lical antiquarians. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that if tliere was such a name attached to any site in that vicinity, all 
obscurity would at once vanish in regard to that much controverted reference 
to « Raoiah in the second chapter of Matthew ‘^In Rama \vas there a 
voice lieard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning ; Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted, because they are not.” 

Whether this locality is in firct the one that existed in the time of Herod is, 
of course, highly problematical ; but not, as I tbink, the fact that there was such 
a place in tliat vicinity wdien Herod slew the infants in and about Bethleliein. 

I cannot believe that either of the present ’well-known Ramahs could be meant. 

They were too hir off, and separated from Bethleliein and from Racliefs Tomb 
by other villages, and intervening mountains and wadies. T’he place in ques- 
tion must have been contiguous to Bethlehem, was subject to the same cala- 
mity, and, being near Racbers Tomb, the poetic accommodation of Jeremiah 
was natural and beautiful.^ Of course it is accommodation. The prophet 
himself had no thought of Herod and the slaughter of tlie infants. That such 
a small hamlet, a dependence of Bethlehem (and all important towns have now 
such dependent should have perished, is not strange. The name 

Ramah, in some of its forms, is applied to any place seated on a liill. There 
are scores of Rams, Ramahs, Ram-allabs, etc., all over the conntr}’-, and liere 
there may have been one of them, somewhere near Rachel’s Tomb. 

Bethlehem itself shows to great advantage across the valley from Mar Elias. BcUt 
W e, of course, looked at the sacred localities pointed out, but without much 
satisfaction. The so-called Gave of the Nativity is quite as much transformed 
and mystified as the Holy Sepulchre. This is to be the more regretted just in 
proportion to the greater probabOity that it may really have some connection 
with the advent of our Lord.^ 

It is not impossible, to say the least, that the apartment in wliich our 
Saviour was born -was in fact a cave, I have seen many such, consisting of 
one or more rooms, in front of, and ificluding a cavern, where the cattle "were 
kept. It is my impression that the birth actually took place in an ordinary Birtii of 
house of some common peasant, and that the babe was laid in one of the 
mangers, such as are still found in the dwellings of the fanners in this region. 

That house may have stood w^here the convent does now, and some sort of 
cave, either natural or made by digging the earth away for building and for 
the roofs of houses, m.ay have been directly below, or even included within its 
court. Thus all the demands of the tradition would be met, without resorting 
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PART to the suspicious circumstance of a cave. This locating of so many Biblical 
JIl scenes and transactions in caves has stumbled the faith of thinking and im- 
partial men, and it is to be regretted that we cannot separate this tradition 
concerning the biith-place of Jesus from such doubtful associations. The 
tradition itself can be traced almost up to the death of the apostle John, and 
W’as Jesus it appears never to have been entirely lost. Justin Martyr, who was bom in 
cave^' and educated in this country, though he suffered martyrdom in Borne, 

says expressly that Jesus was born in a grotto at Bethlehem. He, of course, 
did not invent, but merely referred to a tradition already established. This 
carries up the matter very high indeed, nor is there anything to contradict his 
testimony in subsequent ages. It must be confessed, however, that Matthew 
does not much favour the idea of a grotto. He says of the magi that when 
they came into the house, they saw^ the young child, with Mary his inotlier, 
and fell dowm and worshipped him.’^ But a truce to dry criticism. The point 
in dispute is too insignificant to rob us of the delightful reflections and hal- 
lo w^ed emotions which the sight of BetWehem is calculated to aw^aken. The 
giuiioiis Bedeemer of our lost world was truly born there, According to prophecy 
and promise. On the neighbouring plain were the “ shepherds abiding in the 
field, and keeping watch over their flock by night, when lo! the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the gloiy of the Lord shone round about them; 
Glory of and they w’ere sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 

I good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 

unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising C od, and saying, G-lory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men!”^ Thus was announced and celebrated the most 
astonishing event that ever occurred in the universe— and it took place at 
Betlilehem, 

History of We need not follow minutely the history of Bethlehem, Though mentioned 
i^huin ^ remained for many ages small and unimportant, as I suppose, for 
the name does not appear in the list of villages assigned to Judah by Joshua, 
nor do we meet with it again until the 17th chapter of Judges, where it is 
stated that the young Levite, who subsequently became the fii'st idolatrous 
priest in Micah’s house of gods, and afterward the head of that gimd religious 
apostasy which had its seat in Dan,"' was of Bethlehem-judah. This is not 
much to the honour of the place. And the next event in her story is even less 
creditable, for the ten'ible catastrophe w^hich befell the tribe of Benjamin was 
directly connected with a woman of bad character from Bethlehem, as we read 
in the 19th chapter of Judges. In these narratives Judah is added to the 
name, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem in Zebulun, west of Bazareth. 

It is not until the time of Boaz and Buth that anything pleasant occurs in 
the history of Bethlehem, but after that it rose to great celebrity as the 
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birth-place of Dayicl ; and, finally, it 'vvas rendered for ever illustrious by the chapter 
advent there of David’s greater son and Lord. >Still, it never became large, 
and never will, for there is a fatal lack of water, and of ceidain otlier natural 
advantages, necessary to create and sustain a great city. The present num- 
ber of inhabitants is not far from four thousand, and nearly all of them belong 
to the Greek Church. OKiere was formerly a Moslem quarter, which Ibrahim 
Pasha destroyed after the great rebellion in 1834; but even this terrible ven- 
geance failed to quell the turbulent spirit of the people. They are ever dis- Character 
tinguished in the great feasts at Jerusalem by their fierce and lawless manners, 
and if any row occurs they are sure to have a hand in it. It is asserted in this ^ 
countr}'^ that there is something in the water of certain places which renders 
the peojde sturdy, hard, and feaiiess ; and it is curious enough that people of 
this character have ever been connected with Bethlehem. David and his family, 
his mightiest captains, Joab and others, came from it, and they 'were fierce, 
terrible men. Had the water which David so longed for^ any influence in 
compacting such hones and sinews, and hardening such spirits ? Pei haps we 
can find another influence. They were noted shepherds, even to the time shep- 
when the angel announced the birth of the Saviour. This occupation, in such 
a region, contributes greatly to educate just that sort of men. The position 
of Bethlehem is admirably adapted to call out those elements of character, and 
train them to the utmost perfection. Seated on the summit-level of the hill- 
country of Judah, with deep gorges descending east to the Dead Sea, and west 
to the plains of Philistia, the shepherds of Betlilehem had to contend not only Their 
with bears and lions, whose dens were in those wild wadies, but also with training, 
human enemies — ^the Philistines on the west, and Arab robbers on the east. 

They would, therefore, from childhood, be accustomed to bear fatigue, hunger, 
heat and cold, both by night and by day, and also to brave every kind of 
danger, and fight with every kind of antagonist. Thus the youthful David 
learned to sling stones when he led his father’s flocks over the hills, and thus 
was he prepared to conquer Goliath ;^ and so, too, by defending his charge 
against bears and lions, ^ he learned to face lion-like men in war, and to con- 
quer them. 

I saw many flocks of sheep and goats on these same hills to-day, and was Flocks, 
vividly reminded of those passages in Bible history in which the flocks and the 
shepherds of Bethlehem figure with so much interest, as in David’s youth and 
at the birth of Jesus. I was struck by and equally delighted with another 
sight on the plains of Bethlehem, The reapers were in the fields cutting 
barley, and after every company were women and children gleaning, just as 
Buth did when Boaz came to look at his labourers.^ 

Yes ; and in the evening you might see some poor woman or maiden, that Reapera. 
had been permitted to glean on her own account, sitting by the road side, and 
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beating out with a stick or a stone what slie bad gatlicrcd, as Ruth did.^ T 
have often watched this process in various parts of the country. That entire 
scene of Boaz and Rnth might l)e enacted at the present day by tlie dwellers 
ill Bethlehem w'ith but trifling omissions and variations. The salutations tliat 
passed between the proprietor and the labourers^ are no exaggeration of 
modern politeness. “ The Lord be with you” is merely the Allah m’akuin” 
of ordinary parlance ; and so, too, the response, “ The Lord bless tliee.” 
Again, it is implied that there was a consideralile company of reapers, and 
timt the reaping season was prolonged for a considerable time ; for it is mlded 
tluit Iluth continued to glean until the end of barley harvest and of -wheat 
harvest/^ which are quite distinct, occur in the order here stated, and are 
]!rotracted through several weeks. It is further intimated by the tenor of the 
' story, tliat the reapers were apt to he rude in their deportment toward defence- 
less females, and hence Boaz commanded them to behave respectfully to 
Ruth ; and he told her, also, not to fear, for he had taken care that she should 
not be insulted. Such precautions are not out of place at this day. The 
reapers are gathered from all parts of the country, aiiTl largely from the ruder 
class, and, living far from home, throw oflf all restraint, and give free license 
to their tongues, if nothing more. The meals, too, are quite in keeping — ^the 
dipping her morsel in the vinegar, and the parched corn.^ Harvest is the 
time for parched corn— not what we lads in Oliio meant by the words. It is 
made thus : a quantity of the -best ears, not too ripe, are plucked "with the 
stalks attached. These are tied into small parcels, a blazing fire is kindled 
with dry grass and thorn bushes, and the corn-heads are held in it until the 
chaff is mostly burned off. The grain is thus sufficiently roasted to be eaten, 
and it is a favourite article all over the country. When travelling in harvest 
time, my muleteers have very often thus prepared parched corn in the evenings 
after the tent has been pitched^ ISTor is' the gathering of these green ears for 
parching ever regarded as stealing. After it has been roasted, it is rubbed 
out ill the hand and eaten as there is occasion. This parched corn is often 
referred to in the Bible. So, also, I have often seen my muleteers, as ive 
passed along the wheat fields, pluck off ears, rub them in their hands, and eat 
the grains, unroasted, just as the apostles are said to have done.^ This also 
is allowable. The Pharisees did not object to the thing itself, only to the 
time when it was done. They said it was not la'ivfui to do tliis on the Sabbath 
day. It was work forbidden by those wffio, through their traditions, had made 
man for the Sabbath, not the Sabbath for man. 

We have on various occasions seen the summer threshing-floors in the open 
countiy, and the’ owners sleeping at them to prevent stealing, just as the 
wealthy Boaz did when Ruth came unto him.® Though it is not allow-able 
that women in general should sleep at these floors, and to do so would produce 
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tlie same uiifavourable impression which Boaz apprehended, yet it is not mi- ohaftbe 
usual for husband, wife, and all the family to encamp at the haiden (threshing- 
doors), and remain until the harvest is over. These family groups, however, 
do not render it pro|>er for single females to be found there at iiiglit, and it is 
a foot that doubtful characters do actually come about them sufficiently often 
to keep suspicion alive, and. there was doubtless the very same occasion for 
watclrfulness three thousand years ago here at Bethlehem. 

Boaz measured sis measures of barley and put it into Buth’s mil} It Barley 
would appear from this that barley was used for bread in those days, and also 
that the veil must have been very different from the light article now used by * 
the women. 

Barley is, in tact, veiy often eaten by the poor in Palestine ; and as to the 
veil, you have only to look at those still worn by the fellahin to understand 
what kind of article is referred to in this story. It is merely a square piece of 
cotton cloth, and I have often seen it used for just such service as that to 
wliich Buth applied i^ers. 

In view of the impropriety of women resorting to the haiders at night, how Boaz an.i 
did Boaz reach the conclusion expressed by him : All the city of my people 
doth know that thou art a virtuous woman ? ” 

Boaz, no doubt, knew her general character, and knew also that in the 
present instance she acted in accordance with the advice of her mother-in-law, 
who had taught her that she not only had a right to claim Boaz for her hus- 
band, but that she was precluded by the law of God from forming any other 
reputable connection. Boaz also remembered that he was old, and she yonng 
and attractive, and, though from the heathen Moabites, yet she preferred to ■ 
walk in the sober path of honest manied life rather than to associate with the 
young and the gay, by whom, it is intimated, she had been tempted. He was 
therefore fully justified in ascribing to this very act an honourable and virtuous 
principle, notwithstanding the ajrparent violation of modesty and propriety. 

And in this he judged correctly, for such was the fact. B.uth manifested true 
modesty and virtue, therefore, by claiming that to which she was entitled, 
and to which, in truth, she was bound by the law of God. That she applied 
to the wrong person was through the mistake of her mother-in-law. 

Is there anything in modern customs among the Arabs to illustrate the Puiiingoff 
singular act of pulling off the man’s shoe who refused to marry his brother’s the shoe, 
.widow? 

This matter is passed over very mildly here in Buth, for it appears now to 
have become common to omit the harsher features of the law as laid down in 
Beut. XXV. 7~10, where the details are rough enough certainly. When a man 
publicly refuses, '^in the gate of the city,” to take his brother’s wife, “then 
slie shall come to Mm in the presence of the elders, and loose Ms shoe from 
off his foot, and spit in Ms face, and shall answer and say. So shall it be done 
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unto that man that will not build up his brother’s house. And his name 
shall be called in Israel, Tiie house of him that hatli his shoe loosed.” Per- 
haps in the case of Euth all these offensive actions were omitted, possibly in 
consideration of the facts, that the man in question was not Euth’s husband’s 
brother; that she was an alien and a foreigner ; that he could not fulfil the 
law without injuring his own family ; that there was another, the next in kin, 
who wus more than willing to take his place ; and also that Euth wished to 
avoid any imnecessary publicity in the transaction. So much of the law, 
therefore, only was observed as was necessary to confirm the transfer of the 
rights to Boaz. 

In regard to modern customs, there is a proverb among the Arabs which 
may x■>ossibly owe its origin to this law of Moses. When an Arab divorces his 
wife, he says of her, She was my (slipper), and I cast her off.” In both 
the law and the proverb the haM§ represents the woman and her matrimonial 
riglits and claims. It is one thing, however, for a man to kick off’ his slipper in 
disgust, and quite another to have it plucked off’ in scoru and contempt by the 
insulted lady, especially if she should spit in his face, and fasten upon him in 
Israel the nickname, Beit Khabutz hanaal, “the house of him whose shoe is 
loosed.” In any event, the comparing of woman to a slipper is not very com- 
plimentary to the sex, but it is eminently Arabic, and it is a deplorable fact 
that ail her matrimonial rights can be kicked off’, like a worn-out the 

caprice of her heartless lord and tyrant. 

But you must allow me to complete my visit and return home. I exa- 
mined with much interest the great church, which is certainly ancient and 
is really wmrth seeing ; and the paintings in various paris of it, which me 
not. 

But did you not enter the Tomb of Jerome, and his study, where he spent so 
many years in translating the Bible 1 

j\Iost certainly I did, and was deeply impressed by the visit. I suppose 
that these may be genuine, as also the last resting-place of the two ladies, his 
companions and patrons. These are all beneath the premises which belong to 
the Latin monks, and it is no more than justice to add that they manifested 
more decorum and solemnity in their deportment than do the Greeks and 
ilrmenians. After completing the circuit of IIol^ Places^ and refreshing 
oiu’selves at the restaurant, kept by a talkative Greek, we took a long circuit 
eastward to see the surrounding country, and then returned hither across tliose 
plains where the shepherds watched their ffoclis on that night when the 
Eedeemer of the world was born. 
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May llfh. In my •walks about Zion to-day I was taken to see the village or 
quainter assigned to the lepers, lying along the wall directly east of Zion Gate. 

I was unprepared for the visit, and was made positively sick by the loathsome 
spectacle. 

You could not be more siiquised and startled than I was on my first intro- Lepers* 
duction to this awful disease. Sauntering down the Jaffa road, on my <i«aiter. 
approach to the Holy City, in a kind of dreamy maze, with, as I remember, 
scarcely one distinct idea in my head, I was startled out of my reverie by the 
sudden apparition of a crowd of beggars, ^^sans eyes, sans nose, sans hah, sans 
everything.” They held up toward me their handless arms, unearthly sounds 
gurgled through throats without palates — ^in a word, I was horrified. Having 
never seen a leper, nor had my attention turned to the subject (for a quarter 
of a century ago Jerusalem and its marvels were not so well understood as 
they are now), I at first knew not what to make of it. I subsequently visited 
their habitations, as you have done to-day, and have made many inquiries into 
their history. It appears that these unfortunate beings have been per- 
petuated about Jerusalem from the remotest antiquity. One of my first 
thoughts on visiting their dens of corruption and death was, that the govern- 
ment should separate them, and thus, in a few years, extinguish the race and 
the plague together ; and I still think that a wise, steady, and vigilant sani- 
tary system might eventually eradicate this fearful malad}^ Rut it will not 
be so easily or expeditiously accomplished as I then thought. It is not 
confined to J enisalem, for I have met with it in different and distant parts of 
the countiy. And what is particularly discouraging is, that fresh cases 
appear from time to time, in which it seems to arise spontaneously, without 
hereditaiy or any other possible connection with those previously diseased. 

This fact, however, has not yet been fully established. 

It is evident that Moses, in his very stringent regulations respecting this 
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PAitT plague and its unhappy victims, had in view its extinction, or at least 
restriction within the nanwest possible limits. Those who were merely 
suspected were shut up, and if the disease declared itself the individual 
was immediately removed out of the camp, and not only he, but everything 
he touched, was declared unclean. For all practical purposes the same 
laws prevail to this day. The lepers, when not obliged to live outside the 
city, have got a separate abode assigned to them, and they are shunned as 
unclean and dangerous, No healthy person will touch them, eat with them, 
or use any of their clothes or utensils, — and with good reason. Tlie leper was 
required by Moses to stand apart, and give warning by crying, ‘^Unclean! 
unclean!” Thus the ten men that met our Saviour stood afar offh and lifted 
up their voice of entreaty. They still do the same substantially, and, even in 
tlieir begging, never attempt to touch you. Among tent-dwelling Arabs the 
leper is literally put out of the camp. 

Stories of Tacitiis has some strange stories about the leprosy and the Jews. When 
'Ibni?L he comes to speak of the Jewish war in the time of^Yespasian, he talies 
prosy and occasioii to give ail account of the origin 6f this people, in which there are , 
the Jews, aluiost as many hibles as sentences. He then goes on to say that ‘‘ one thing 
is ccitain. The Jews, when in Egypt, were all afflicted witli leprosy, and 
from them it spread to the Egyptians. Wiien the king, Bochorus, inquired of 
Jupiter Ammon how his kingdom could be freed from this calamity, he was 
informed that it could be ejected only by expelling the whole multitude of the 
Jews, as they were a race detested by the gods. He accordingly drove them 
all forth into the desert, where one Moses met them, and succeeded in bring- 
ing them all into obedience to himself,” with a great deal more of such 
nonsense. He accounts for the rejection of swine’s flesh among the Jews by 
the flible that the leprosy was caught from swine.^ This much, I think, can 
be safely inferred from a careful study of the 13th and 14tli cliapters of 
Leviticus, that the Hebrews ivere actually afflicted with the awful curse of 
leprosy beyond all modern example— leprosy of many kinds : in their persons ; 

leprosy in garments”— in the warp and in the woof— leprosy in the skins of 
animals— leprosy in the mortar, and even in the stones of their houses, — 
phenomena not only unknown, but utterly unintelligible at this day. It is 
probable that some obscure traditions of these things, which were afloat in 
the world, furnished the materials out of which the fency of the historian 
, worked up his malignant libel on the Hebrew nation. 

Have you any explanation of this very obscure subject, and especially in 
reference to leprosy in garments and walls of houses ? This is one of many 
inquiries I wished to have answered during my visit to this country. 

stm^STnd ^ ^ ^ sought in every 

garments. P^^ssible Way to get at the myste^, but neither learned critics or physicians, 
foreign or native, nor books, ancient or modern, have thi-owii any iiglit upon 
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it. I have siispcK^tcd this disease^ wMch^ like the anthropophagous cnAPTE it 
ghouls oi the Arabs^ leisurely eats up its victims in one long remorseless meal, 
is, or is caused by, living and self-propagating animalculee ; and thus I can 
conceive it possible that those animalculge might fasten on a wall, especially if 
the cement were mixed with sizing, as is now done, or other gelatinous or 
animal glues. Still, the most cm:sory reference to the best of our recent 
medical works suffices to show how little is known about the whole subject of 
contagion, and its propagation by fomites. One finds in them abundant and 
incontestable instances of the propagation of more than one terrible constitutional 
malady, in the most inexplicable manner, by garments, leather, wood, and 
other things, the materies morbi meantime eluding the most persevering and 
vigilant search, aided by every appliance of modern science, chemical or 
optical. This much, however, about leprosy is certain, that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of it, and that fresh cases are constantly occuning in this 
coiintiy. What originates it, and how it is propagated, are points enveloped 
in profound darkness. 

But though we cannol) comprehend the leprosy nor cleanse the leper, there 
ai'e many things to be learned from this mysterious disease. It has ever been Leprosy a 
1‘egarded as a direct punishment from God, and absolutely incurable, except 
by the same divine power that sent it. God alone could cure the leprosy. It 
was so understood by iNaaman the Syrian, who came from Damascus to Sa- 
maria to be cured by Elisha ; and when “his flesh came again as the flesh of a 
little child,” lie said, “ Behold, now I know that there is no God in all the earth 
but in Israel. ^ It is a curious fact thait this hideous disease still cleaves to 
Damascus, the city of Naaman, for there is a mild kind there which is 
sometimes cured, or ajjparently cured, even at this day. I have met with 
cases, however, where the cme is only temporaiy, and perhaps it is so in every 
instance. 

There is nothing in the entire range of human phenomena which illus- 
trates so impressively the divine power of the Bedeemer, and the nature 
and extent of his work of mercy on man’s behalf, as this leprosy. There Thedis- 
are many most striking analogies between it and that more deadly leprosy 
of sin which has involved our whole race in one common ruin. It is feared 
as contagious ; it is certainly and inevitably hereditary pit is loathsome and 
polluting ; its victim is shunned by all as unclean ; it is most deceitful in its 
action. New-born children of leprous parents are often as pretty and as 
healthy in appearance as any, but by-and-by its presence and working become 
visible in some of the signs described in the 13th chapter of Leviticus. The 
“scab” comes on by degrees in difierent parts of the body ; the hair falls 
from the head and eyebrows ; the nails loosen, decay, and drop ofi"; joint after 
joint of the fingers and toes shrink up, and slowly fall away. The gums .| ? 

are absorbed, and the teeth disappear. The nose, the eyes, the tongue, and ;i ‘ 
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PAUT the palate are slowly consumed, and, finally, the wretched victim sinks into the 
eartli and disappears, while medicine has no power to stay the ravages of this 
fell disease, or even to mitigate sensibly its tortures. 

The type. Who can hiii to find in all this a most affecting type of man’s moral 
leprosy ? Like it, this too is hereditary, with an awfully infallible certainty. 
As surely as we have inherited it from our fathers do we transmit it to our 
children. ]!fone escape. The infant so lively, with its cherub smile and 
innocent prattle, has imbibed the fatal poison. There are those, I know, 'who, 
as they gaze on the soft, clear heaven of infancy’s laughing eye, reject with 
horror the thought that even here ^rthe leprosy lies deep witliin.” So any 
one might think and say who looked upon a beautiful babe in the arms of its 
leprous mother, in that little community near lion’s Gate. But, alas 1 give 
but time enough, and the physical malady mailifests its presence, and does its 
work of death. And so in the antitype. If left unchecked by power divine, 
the leprosy of sin will eat into the very texture of the soul, and consume 
everything lovely and pure in human character, until tlie smiling babe become 
a Nero, a Gesar Borgia, a bloody Eobespierre, or the traitor Iscariot. These 
wei'e ail once smiling babes. 

The cure. Again: leprosy of the body none but God can cure, as is implied in the 
strong protestation of the king of Israel when NTaaman came to him : I 

God, to kill and make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover a 
man of his leprosy ?” So, also, there is only one Physician in the universe 
who can cleanse the soul from the leprosy of sin. Again : medicines of man’s 
dertce are of no avail, but with Him none are needed. He said to the ten who 
stood afar off, and lifted up their voices and cried, Jesus, master, have 
mercy on us ! ” Go show yourselves to the priests ; ” and as they went they 
were cleansed. And with the same divine power he says to many a moral 
leper, “Go in peace, thy sins be forgiven thee and it happens unto them 
according to their faith. To my mind there is no conceivable manifestation of 
di^’ine power more triumphantly confirmatory of Christ’s divinity than the 
cleansing of a leper with a wmrd. When looking at these liandless, eyeless, 
tongueless ;n’ecks of humanity, the unbelieving question starts imbidden, Is 
it possible that they can be restored ? Yes, it is more than possible. It has 
been accomplished again and again by the mere volition of Him who spake 
and it was done. And He who can cleanse the leper can raise the dead, and 
can also forgive sins and save the soul. I ask no other evidence of the fact. 
Foals anti I devoted this day to the pools and fountains of Jerusalem. The first one 
fountains, examined was that of Hezeldah, within the city, and just south of the great 
Greek convent. It is nearly two hundred and fifty feet long, and one hun- 
di’ed and fifty wide, — an immense reservoir, capable of holding water sufficient 
Pool of for half the city. My guide called it Birket Hammain, and said that the 
Hezekiah. -^yater wus used chiefly for baths. From a terrace near the north-west corner 
there is a beautiful view of the city, the domes of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Mosque of Omar, and of the Church of the Ascension on the top of Olivet. 
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After looldiig at this as much as its importance merits, I went out at the o iaptisr 
Jaffa Gate, and to the Upper Gihon, as I choose to call it, though its name is 
Birket Mammilla among the Arabs. The water is brought from it by a small 
aqueduct into the city, and supplies the Pool of Hezekiah. 

This Upper Gihon is about one hundred and fifty rods west of the city, near upper 
the head of the shallow taliey, and is about three hundred feet long, two 
hurMired wide, and twenty deep. Prom its situation and appearance, it may 
be of any age which our peculiar theories of the topography of the city demand. 

There is now no water in it. 

The Lower Pool— Birket es Sultan— is in the same valley, south of the Jaffa L^wer 
Gate. It is about six hundred feet long, two hundred and fifty broad, and 
forty deep, — a cistern of prodigious capacity. The aqueduct from the Pools of 
Solomon passed along west of it, round the north end, then down the east 
side, and so round Zion to the Temple. At some former time a pipe led the 
water from the aqueduct to an artificial fountain on the top of the south 
wall of the pool, where it emptied into troughs made of old sarcophagi. 

From this pool the vMley of Ilinnom descends rapidly eastward to Beer 
’Ayub — ^WeU of Job, (or of Nehemiah)— below the junction of Hinnom and 
Jehosbaphat. 

I also examined with much interest the Pool of Siloam and the Fountain 
of the Tirgin, and looked into the tunnel which connects them ; but my anti- 
quarian zeal would require to be largely , stimulated before I could repeat the 
exploit of Br. Robinson and Dr. Smith. 
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There are several other pools which I merely looked at in passing round 
the city; but as the identity of ail of them with pools mentioned in the 
Bible is controverted, I could not manage to get up any very great amount 
of enthusiasm in regard to them. That of SEoam seems to be about fifty Pool of 
feet long, twenty deep, and as many in width, though the sides are so 
broken down that it is not easy to take coixect measurements. It lies 
■ 2 T 
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PART in the mouth of the TjropeaHj and the water runs from under a rock 
^ • precipice, across the road to some gardens in the valley of J ehoshaphat. It 
is a small rill which is soon exhausted among beds of radishes and cucumbers. 
Fountain The Pouiitaiu of the Yirgin is about four hundred paces up the valley foom 
ottheVir- giioam, and I descended to it by twenty-seven steps. I made no new dis- 
coveries, however, and have nothing to add to the elaborate discussions in 
regard to it and to all the other pools and fountains of the city which I have 
been reading in Kobinson and Williams. I looked in upon the vast chasm or 
fosse on the north side of the Temple area, which I hear called Birket 
Israil, and see on the maps written Bethesda. There is a considerable pool 
also outside St. Stephen’s G-ate, which my guide called Birket sitti Myriam. 
By this time I was thoroughly tired, and returned home to rest, and to enjoy 
this delightful view of the Holy City. 

W'ater I foUy sympathize with your lack of interest, but still the questions about 
supply of the waters of Jerusalem are of considerable importance. The main dependence 
for a constant and convenient supply is, and always has been, I suppose, the 
domestic cisterns. Every house has one or more f so has every church, 
mosque, convent, castle, and bath. Many of these are well kept, and the 
water is cool, sweet, and free from worms. The house I first rented in 
Jerusalem had three cisterns ; that of Mr. Lanneaii, my missionary associate, 
had four, and two of his were very large. 

Antiquity Ho fact in relation to this country is better attested than the extreme 
uf cisterns, antiquity of cisterns, and nothing about old sites has so much smprised me as 
the immense number of them. Often, where every trace of buildings has 
disappeared, the whole site is perforated with these under-ground reservoirs, 
neither Beer ’Ayub, nor the Eountain of Mary, nor any of these vast pools, 
nor the aqueduct from beyond Bethlehem, would he much needed except for 
the Temple service, and during the grand convocation of the tribes in their 
amiual festivals. Jerusalem was so abundantly supplied with w^ater that no 
inconvenience from this source was experienced even during the many and 
long sieges which the city sustained. The people perished from famine, not 
from tiiirst. It is surprising, and not a little perplexing to a visitor who is 
obliged to cariy a bottle ” of water with him in his excursions round the 
environs, to learn that there was once such an abundance of water outside, that 
Fountains, king Hezekiah had to summon all the strength of Israel to aid in stopping the 
foiiiitains : *^^80 there was gathered much people together, who stopped all 
the foimtains, and the hrooh that ran [or overflowed] through the midst of the 
land, saying, Why should the kings of Assyria come, and find much water?” ^ 
After suflering from intolerable thirst in many rambles around the Holy City, . 

I read with wonder of ^‘^much water!” many fountains ! ” “a brook over- 
flowing through the midst ! ” Strange expressions these when applied to this 
topography. Hezekiah and his "much people” stopped them up so effectu- 
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ally that they could never be found again, even by the Jews themselves, chaptsk 
This will not appear extravagant if we take into account the calamities by 
which Jerusalem wms utterly overthrown, and lay in ruins for seventy years ; “ 
and also that, when the remnant returned from distant Babylon few and 
feeble, they w^ere in no condition to search for these fountains, and, in fact, 
had no particular need of them. 

In regard to these pools, whether immediately around the city or those 
beyond Betlilehem, there is no difficulty in assigning to them any age which 
history requires. Cisterns that can sustain a thousand years of comparative Solomon’s 
neglect would last many thousand when in use and properly repaired. So 
for, therefore, as the works themselves are concerned, they may date back to 
the age of feolomon ^ and, if speculation and inference were of avail in such 
questions, we might suppose that, when Solomon Avas building his magnificent 
Temple, and adapting his capital to be the centre of the whole Hebrew race, 
he would not fail to make ample provision for the indispensable article of 
water. He therefore i^nay have constructed the pools beyond Bethlehem, f nd 
bunt the aqueduct which brought a supply to the Temple sufficient for the 
ablutions and other services of that great sanctuary. And as the prodigious 
assemblies at the national feasts Avould require a large quantity of water in 
different quarters, and of easy access, he made those pools on the west, and 
others of smaller size distributed in and about the city, for the greater con- ' 
venience of the pilgrims. We find in these conditions an adequate emergency 
and a suitable occasion for the construction of these reservoirs, — a great want, 
a king wealthy, and wise, and given to building, and a time of peace. It 
must be remembered that we are speaking of works quite unique and extra- 
ordinary. No other city in this part of the world had anything like these 
cisterns, and the supposition that most of them were made by Solomon and his 
immediate successors is not extravagant. The only serious objection that occurs 
to me is found in the passage already quoted. If there were many foun- 
tains, a brook running thi-ough the midst of the land, and mucA water,” there 
would have been no occasion, up to the time of Hezeldah, to resort to such 
expensive contrivances as these pools. After these fountains had been 
stopped up, however, and the supply outside the city thus cut off, artificial 
means Avould become indispensable. It is quite possible, therefore, that most 
of these “ pools” have been constructed since the return frona Babylon. And 
ii those beyond Bethlehem Avere made by Solomon, and are referred to in 
Ecclesiastes,"- yet the aqueduct connecting them mth the Temple may have 
been built after the captivity.” Solomon himself intimates that his pools 
were not designed to supply Jerusalem, but to irrigate his gardens and 
forests. 

These pools about’ Jerusalem are now empty, and as thirsty as the disap- 
pointed pilgrim who resorts to them. How do you account for this ? 


\ 
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PART Certainly Eot by the assumption that less water fails now than formerly, 
^rhese mountains are deluged ■with rains in winter such as we rarely experi- 
Poois now ence in Americaj and yet I never saw water running into any of the pools, or 
empty, ^owii any of those valleys, except just while it was literally pouring from the 
clouds. On occasions of this land muddy streams rush down Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom with great violence. The water, however, quickly sinks beneath the 
acciiinuiated rubbish, and finds its way to the Bead Sea without re-appearing 
on the surface. No doubt a far greater quantity of winter rains was made 
to flow into the cisterns anciently than now, and they may have been filled 
in part hy streams from living fountains wdiich are now lost. Traditions of 
such streams are still kept alive among the inhabitants, and they seem to be 
countenanced by the passage from Second Chronicles. The main cause of the 
present deficiency is, that the cisterns are not now kept in good condition. 
It would be quite possible to fill them all during winter if they were made 
water-tight, and suitable cai*e were taken to conduct into them the rain-water 
firom the rocks and fields above. This whole subject is,one of much interest, 
but there must be more exploration and excavation than has hitherto been 
possible before all the problems connected with it can be solved. What did 
you make out of Beer ’Ayub ? 

I found it in the bed of the Kidron, jxist below the junction of Hinnom 
and Jehoshaphat, and five hundred and fifty feet below the top of Zion by 
the aneroid. Bo you suppose that this is the En-rogel of J oshua ? ^ 

There is no reason to doubt it. In the . 18 th chapter and 16 th verse, where 
Beer the south line of Benjamin’s lot is drawn, the situation of En-rogel at the 
En ro^i? Hinnom, south of Jebusi, or Jerusalem, is clearly indicated. It was 

* near this well that Jonathan and Ahimaaz lay hid during the rebellion of 
Absalom, in order to collect and send news to Bavid ; and afterward Adonijah 
slew sheep, and oxen, and fat cattle by En-rogel, when be conspired to seize 
the kingdom. The celebrated Joab was with him, and by this act forfeited 
his life ; and if the well was called Beer Yoab instead of ’Ayub, as some have 
maintained, we might find the origin of the name possibly in this last act of 
Its his- Joab’s political career. As matters stand, we cannot discover why, or on what 
occasion, the name En-rogel was changed into ’Ayub, or into Nehemiah, or 
into that of the Well of Eire— by all which titles it has been distinguished. 
The patriarch Job could have no connection with it, and that Nehemiah re- 
covered the sacred fire from this well, after his return from Babylon, is a mere 
fable. In |tself it is a singular work of ancient enterprise. The shaft, sunk 
through the solid rock in the bed of the Kidron, is one hundred and twenty- 
five feet deep. The idea of digging such a well at that precise spot may have 
been suggested by the fact, that, after very great rains, water sometimes rises 
nearly to the top, and then flows out into the valley below, a strong brook 
capable of driving a mill. This, however, soon ceases, and the water in the 
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well subsides to less From that point a stream seems to chapter j i 

ran constantly across it, and pass dow the valley under the rock. This j ^ 

appearance of the water below may have first suggested the plan of sinking a’ jM 

shaft higher up and near the city wail, that there might be access to it in times j i 

of Invasion. The water is pure and entirely sweet, — quite different from that J ' 

of Siloam, which proves that there is no connection between them. I have h, 

seen the water gushing out like a mill-stream, some fifteen rods south of the j J 

well ; and tlien the whole valley was alive with people bathing in it, and in- 
dulging in every species of hilarity. Thus it was in the time of David, and 
most likely the quantity and dui’ation of the flow were much greater then 
than now. “The stone of Zoheleth, which is by En-rogeV’ was therefore a stone of 
most suitable spot for Adonijah at which to slay sheep, and oxen, and fat 
cattle, make a great feast, and complete Ms conspiracy ; for tlfe people were 
accustomed to assemble there on festive occasions, and multitudes might find 
themselves entrapped into the rebellion ere they were aware of it. In this 
connection, it may be remarked that Gihon, down to which Solomon was 
immediately conductecT, by order of David, to be anointed king, -was probably 
on the other side of the city. David would certainly not send him into the 
midst of the conspiracy. It is evident, however, from 1 Kings i. 40-42, that 
Gihon was so near En-rogel that Adonijah and his company could hear the 
rejoicing of the people that were with Solomon ; and this incidentally confirms 
the correctness of the sites of Gilion as now received, on the west and nortli- 
west of the city. 

The whole vicinity of En-rogel, and of Siloam too, including the slopes of Poetry- 
Zion and Ophel, are now the very last resort for any muse, either heavenly or 
earthly. Milton’s famous invocation, — 

If Sion’s hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thine aid to my adventurous song,” — 

would never have been written if the poet had encountered there the sights 
and scents which disgusted me this morning. 

It will do very well for a poet “ smit with the love of sacred song” to accom- 
modate Zion with — 

” Flowery brooks beneath. 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow.” 

Milton, however, never visited this country, and withal w^as blind; but I have Disen- 
seen the Kidron in ancient maps expanded into a broad river, and enlivened 
with boats and latee^i sails 1 Where the geographer fables, the poet surely may 
dream. 

Mr. Williams amuses himself with the contradictory accounts of historians 
and travellers in regard to the taste of this water. Josephus says it is sweet, Taste of 
one calls it bitter, another tasteless. Dr. Robinson makes it sweetish and water. 
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PAiiT sliglitly brackish ; and he is right, according to my experience. I never could 
^ endure it— always thinking that it smelled and tasted of the batli. .1 have 
little doubt but that it is mingled, to say the least, with water used for Mos- 
lem ablutions and bathings in the great moscpies ol Omar and El Aksa. 

You think, then, that there is a connection between this fountain and the 
wells, siilitemnean cisterns, etc., beneath the southern part of the Temple 
area?. 

I do not doubt it, and have always suspected that the irregular fluctuatiojis 
in the quantity of water are occasioned, in part at least, by the draining into 
Ezekicr. the channel at different times the water from these hidden reservoirs. I sup- 
pose it was so in ancient days, and this well-known phenomenon may have 
suggested to Ezekiel that striking allegory of the mystic river whose small 
beginnings he*saw flowing down from under the altar of God.^ The machinery 
of some of Ezekiel’s visions was strange and complex— 

“ Wheels within wheels, with living creatures wedded." 

Others, again, were remarkably simple, and, withal, ricTi in beautiful imagery 
and suggestive drapery. Of this kind is this river, which the man with the 
line in his hand showed to the prophet. There were things very peculiar and 
significant in its origin, accidents, and attributes. 

Its source,— Behold, waters issued out from under the threshold of the house, 
came down from under, at the south side of the altarl 

Its course.— 1\, flowed toward the east country, into the desert, and entered 
the east, that is, the Bead Sea. There is no other in that direction ; and 
water issuing from the south side of the altar” must, by a topographical 
necessity, flow down the valley of Jehoshaphat, along the bed of the Kidron 
eastward into the desert, and thus into the Dead Sea by Wady en E^r. 

Its rapid increase.— k mere rill at the beginning, it was to the ankles at 
the end of the first thousand cubits, to the Imees at the second, the loins at the 
tliird, and at the fourth thousand it was a river to swim in, that could not 
be passed over.” 

.Imagery of Its Everything shall live whither the river cometh.” On either 

Ezekiel’s nianner of trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall 

^ ‘ the fruit thereof be consumed.” What a contrast to the present hanks of the 
Kidron— a horrid wilderness, blasted by the curse of God, with nothing to 
relieve its frightful desolation ! But where this river from under the sanc- 
tuary comes, the desert blossoms, the banks are shaded with trees, and vocal 
with music of birds. And more wonderful still, — the river “ being brought 
forth into the sea, the waters thereof shall be healed.” Kow, this Sea of 
Sodom is so intolerably bitter, that although the Jordan, the Arnon, and many 
other streams have been pouring into it their vast contributions of sweet water 
for thousands of years, it continues as nauseous and deadly as ever. ISTothing 
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lives in it ; neitlier fish, nor reptiles, nor even animaleulae can abide its des- chapter 
perate malignity. But these waters from the sanctuaiy heal it. When they 
come thither the shores are robed in green, its bosom teems with all manner 
of fish, and fishermen stand thick on eveiy rock from En-gedi even unto En- 
eglaim. TheyshaU be to spread forth nets, for the fish shall be as those of the 
great sea, exceeding many.” , 

This beautiful allegory was doubtless not thrown into the Bible merely to 
amuse us. What is your explanation ? 

There are good men, and learned in the Scriptures, who interpret it literally, Expiana- 
and maintain that a mighty physical miracle is here predicted. But we find in 
it only a spiritual allegory, wlilcli foreshadows miracles of mercy in store for gory, 
the whole world far more stupendous. That Ood will cause such a river of 
actual water to flow down from Mount Moriah, to gladden the Besert of Judea 
and heal the Sea of Sodom, I do not believe. There is another desert, however, 
which he will surely heal— the desert of sin, the sea of spiritual death. 

I discover in this richest of allegories a most comprehensive and delightful The altar, 
exhibition of the schelne of redemption, from its beginning to its final and 
glorious consummation. There is good gospel, and much sound and even pro- 
found theology in it. Every incident is suggestive, every allusion instracts. 

The waters flowed out from under the intimating, not darkly, that 

the stream of diyine mercy, the river of life, has its source in sacnjice and 
death. Until justice is. satisfied by the atoning sacrifice of the Lamb of God 
upon the altar, the waters of life cannot flow forth from beneath it. 

There can be little doubt but that the prophet borrowed the drapery of his 
allegory from the physical features of the Temple area, and that of the country 
east and south-east of it. Though the waters first appeared issuing from 
under the altar, yet we need not suppose that the fountain-head was there, but 
further back, under the Holy of Holies, beneath the ark and mercy-seat, where 
abode the Shekinah of God^s presence, intimating that the true fountain-head 
of the river of life is in the heart of infinite love, but, on its way out and down 
to rained man, it must pass wnder the altar of dimne justice. There is, there- 
fore, no other place in the universe whence these emblematic waters could flow 
forth so appropriately as under the altar. 

Again, this river was small at first, but increased rapidly as it flowed onward ; The river, 
and thus it has been with the river of life. It was a mere rill from Adam to 
Hoah— the waters were to the ankles. Erom the Beliige to Moses it giW 
broader and deeper— the waters were unto the knees, and patriarchs with their 
flocks reposed in green pastures along the verdant banks. Erom Moses the 
lawgiver to David the sweet singer, it rolled onward, ever gathering breadth 
and power, and its shady groves became vocal with psalms and hymns to the 
God of salvation. And thus it continued to swell, and expand, and deepen, by 
the addition of many a rill of prophecy and promise, until He who is the trae 
Eountain came, sending forth a mighty river of unfathomable depth, which 
cannot be passed over— a river to swim in ; all the world may bathe in it and 
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PART be cleansed— may drink of it and tliirst no more ; and ever since tlie Advent 

it has rolled onward farther and tether into the desert ; and thus it will con- 
tinue until its most distant borders shall blossom, and the ^gi’eat dead sea of 
sin shall be swallowed up of life. The divine allegory foreshadows the millen- 
nium in its amplest acceptation, 

Thetrans- the physical topography of the allegory, the waters could only descend 

formation,, into the Vale of the Kidron, and run eastward toward the Bead Sea, a region 
of hcrpeless desolation. What it ’was twenty-five centuries ago to the eye of 
the prophet, it is now to the weaiy traveller. But when Ezekiel’s river came 
thither, there was life— luxurious, joyous life. Belightful transformation! 
Sow there is another desert whose sterility is more stern and stubborn than 
this of Judea, and nothing lives in all that dreary land until it is healed and 
vivified by the waters which issue out of the sanctuary of Bod. But wherever 
these salutary streams come, there spring up the plants of righteousness bloom- 
ing like Eden, and loaded with the fruits of Paradise. A thousand such 
deserts have already blossomed, and other thousands are beginning to bloom ; 
and, though these deserts are wide as the world, this ri’ver, by its very consti- 
tution, is adapted to reach and heal them all. The natural streams from the 
mountains of Arabia and Africa dwindle and fade away in her thirsty Saharas, 
but this grows broader and deeper the further it penetrates the desert. Thank 
Bod, it will reach earth’s remotest wilderness, and enter at length and vivify 
the great sea of death itself. 

The Bead This sea figures largely in the allegory, and well it may. The whole world 
affords no other type of human apostasy so appropriate, so significant. Think 
of it. There it lies in its sulphureous sepulchre, thirteen hundred feet below 
the ocean, steaming up like a huge caldron of smouldering bitumen and brim- 
stone. Is either rain from heaven, nor mountain torrents, nor Jordan’s flood, 
nor all combined, can change its character of utter death. Fit symbol of that 
great dead sea of depravity and corruption which nothing human can heal ! 
Science and art, education and philosophy, legislation and mperstition, may 
pour their combined contributions into it for ever, but they cannot heal— 
cannot even dilute its malignity ; but the su2:>e?maturalstmB^ms of diwxe mercy 
from the sanctuaiy can and will. Let the worid-wude desert rejoice. These 
waters are roiling onward, will surely reach its utmost borders, and clothe its 
sterile wastes with beauty and life. 

Where are those miiy and marshy places, mentioned in the 1 ith verse, whieli 
could not be healed, and what may they signify? 



They are along the southern shore of the lake, at the base of Usdum and the 
thick strata of rock salt which there bound the plain. It is interesting to 
notice how accurate the prophet is in ail his topographical allusions. The 
existence of these salt marshes has but recently been revealed to the worid by 
modern exploration, but Ezekiel was acquainted with them twenty-three cen- 
turies ago. If you "wish to attach significance to every item in the drapery of 
the allegory, these strata of rock salt, with their incurable marshes, may repre- 
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seat that fimdamental CGiTuptm inaii’s nature which will remain even in cHAPTEXi 
miileimial peace and purity. The waters from the sanctuary do not heal these " 
marsheSj because they do not come to them. Wherever the waters come there 
is life^ but they were never intended to reach up to these rock-salt sources of 
bitterness and death. And so in the spiritual antitype; the river of divine 
mercy is not designed to reach to and remove the corrupt nature of man. In 
the full splendoin of millennial foimtaim ^i]\. still be impure, and tlie 

. ever- descending streams would quickly flood the woiid with death, did not 
these waters from the sanctuary continue evermore to flow over and renew 
them to spiritual life. With the prophet’s maiwellous telescope I delight to 
look down the verdant vista of this mystic river, and out upon our world’s 
glorious future. Il^o other glass discloses such enchanting prospects, ilor are 
they mere dissolving views,” fair but fading. More than meets the eye lies 
deep concealed, and brighter days than fancy paints shall surely dawn on 
earth’s long and dismal night. 

In our ride to-day we passed up Wady Gihon, west of the city, crossed over Convent 
a rocky ridge, and desCtmded into a valley which comes down south from the 
J'alfa road, our first object being a visit to the Convent of the Cross. This is a 
large establishment, pleasantly situated, and with surroundings wdiich suggest 
the idea that its finances must be in a flourishing condition. The monks were * 
very polite, and one of them sliowed us the place wdiere the tree grew from 
which the cross was made ! Whether true or not, let others discuss ; but one 
thing is certain,— this great convent, with all its revenues, has grown up out 
of that hole in the ground in wliicli the tree is said to have stood. 

The good Padre Francesco expresses doubts about this tradition, perhaps 
because the place is in the hands of the Greeks, for whom he cherishes the 
utmost abhorrence. He, however, says that if the belief in the fact serves to 
awaken devout thoughts, it is not to be condemned. MaundreU sums up its 
title to our reverence somewhat after the manner of the famous house that 
Jack built : It is because here is the earth that nourished the root, that bore 
the tree, that yielded the timber, that made the .cross;” and he adds, rather 
profanely, Under the high altar you are shown a hole in the ground where 
the stump of the tree stood, and it meets with not a few visitants, so much 
verier stocks than itself as to fall down and worship it.” 

Leavmg this convent, which the natives call El Musullaheh, we went on ’Ain 
nearly an hour further to ’Ain Karim, the village of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
and of course the birth-place of John the Baptist and Foreninner. In the 
convent they point out the precise spot where the babe was born. It is be- 
neath the chapel, which is a handsome and neatly-an-anged afiair of its kind. 

Our padre labours hard to explain how it could possibly come to pass that the 
Baptist should be beneath the rich altax within the con- 

vent, and in the grotto at least a quarter of a mile from it, where a convent 
was also erected, over the house of Elisabeth. It is not veiy important how we 
dispose of this .difficulty. Elisabeth, may possibly have divided the time of 
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that important occasion between the two^ in order to miiitiply the number of 
sacred places, and thereby increase the piety of future generations ! 

Did yon see the Fountain of the Yirgin^ for which name onr padre is again 
puzzled to find a plausible reason'? He thinks it scarcely probable that the 
Virgin would have been allowed to goto such a distance from Elisabeth’s house 
to fetch water. She might have occasionally freiiuented it, however, and from 
that circumstance her name came to be applied to it ; but it required a very 
resolute and robust fiiitli to tear out by the roots the sycamore-trees of scepti- 
cism wliich kept springing up in this gentleman’s heart during his excursion to 
‘^St. John’s ill the mountains.” He toiled up the rocky hills south-west of 
’Ain Karim for more than an hour, to visit the gTotto where John dwelt in the 
wilderness, and practised those austerities which we read of in tlie third 
chapter of Matthew. The whole thing, wilderness, grotto, and all, did not 
currespond to his preconceived notions ; but these, as in duty bound, he mag- 
nanimously surrendered to grey-haired Tradition. Did you go out into that 
desert? 

Time did not permit. My programme included Eliriet el ’Aineb, and I 
therefore made the stay at the Convent of St. John very brief. But, before 
leaving it, let me ask seriously whether there is any good reason to doubt or 
to disturb this ancient tradition as to the main fact. Why may not this be 
the village of Zacharias, to which Mary came in haste to salute her cousin 
Elisabeth ? 

I know no decisive reason against it. ’Ain Karim is certainly in the hill- 
coiintiy of Judea,^ though not perhaps exactly in that part of it in which, a 
jmori, we should expect to find Elisabeth. When I visited it many years ago, 

I had no doubt as to the tradition, nor is there any obvious reason why the 
home of the Baptist should be lost, any more than the site of Bethlehem, or 
Bethany, or Nazareth, or Cana. The village was probably small, as no name 
is mentioned ; perhaps it was not a village at all. But John became veiy 
celebrated in his day. Our Lord himself testifies of him that there had not 
risen a greater prophet than he. It i's, however, not likely that he was born 
in either of the giuttoes which tradition selected as suitable sites for convents, 
but in some humble habitation which has long since disappeared. Thither 
came Mary with that salutation which made the unborn Baptist leap for joy ; 
and Elisabeth herself, filled with the Holy Ghost, spoke out ^vith a loud voice, 
and said, ^‘Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” And Mary responded in that noble magnificat, “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” ^ Who 
can doubt but that these two inspired cousins— the highly favoured among 
women— spent the three subsequent months of Mary’s visit in holy and 
elevated devotion and communion of spirit, speaking of the instant perform- 
ance of those wonderfid things which had been told them from the Lord. Truly 
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these sacred associations must ever clothe with richest interest the vale and chapteb 
Mil sides of ’Ain Kariiri. xLm . 

Bo you suppose that the ordinary food of the Baptist was really locusts and 
wild honey 

After he had retired to tlie wilderness to seek preparation for his di\dne mis- John ’s 
sion* no doubt it was. Is or is tliere any gi*eat difficulty about it, for we know 
from Leviticus xi. 2-2 that it was laT^ful for Jews to eat this insect. I do not 
suppose, however, that the desert was that rocky hill south-west of ’Ain 
Karim, covered witli corn, vines, and olive-trees, as Maundrell says. John 
probably retired much further from the busy haunts of men, into those barren 
pai’ts which produce none of these luxuries, and where the wandering Arabs 
to this day feed on locusts. The monks during the dark ages perhaps thought 
this incredible, and therefore planted locmt-trees near John’s gi’otto in the 
desert, as Maundrell informs us. Tlie kharhb is also found in the same region, 
and the name of St, John’s bread” has been given to the gelatinous pods of 
this tree by pious pilgrims, anxious to rescue the Baptist from the imputation of 
feeding on locusts. 

There are two or three other places of interest in this region, at least to pil- Sites, 
grims and antiquarians. The well at which PMlip baptized the eunuch, 
tradition has located in the wady south of ’Ain Karim. This is doubtless a 
mistake. Again, Mr. Williams believes that he has found the ancient Bether in 
Wady Beitir, which comes down from the south, and unites with Wady el Werd. 

The position will agree weU enough with all that is known about the situation 
of this last stronghold of the Jews. Eusebius says that it was an impregnable 
fortress not far from Jerusalem. 

There the rebel Messiah Barchochobas, in the reign of Hadrian, held out Bether. 
for a long time against the furious assaults of the Boman army. The place, 
however, was at last stormed, and the slaughter was so dreadful that the brook 
below, it ran blood all the way to the sea, according to the tradition of the 
rabbis. Ko calamity, except the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, was so 
fatal to the Jews as the sacMng of Bether. Eighty thousand of this devoted 
race fell by the sword in battle, besides a vast number who perished by famine, 
pestilence, and other calamities. 

The only place in the canonical books where the mountains of Bether are 
mentioned is in the Song of Songs : ‘'Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a 
roe or a young hart upon the mountains of Bether.” ^ The allusion is natural 
enough, for I myself have seen beautiful roes leaping upon those mountains, 
skipping upon the hills.2 

^ They are certainly better adapted to them than to horses, as I can testify. 

That whole region is rough and rocky in the extreme, especiaUy along the path* 
from ’Ain Karim to Soba, and thence to Kuriet el ’Aineb. Soba is in rains, sobu. 
destroyed by order of Ibrahim Pasha in 1834 ; but its position is naturally very 

1 Matt lii. 4. 8 song il 17. » Song il 8. 
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PART Strong, and the whole conical summit was surrounded by a tfuI]. It was long 
stronghold of the robber family of Abu Goosh, as I was informed by my 
companions. 

When I first came to Jerusalem it was occupied by one of that famous 
family, to the no small terror of the pilgrims. You are aware that erring tra- 
MoCiu. dition located Mo<lin, the city and cemetery of the Maccabean family, at Soba ; 

this cannot be correct, as that place was at or near the foot of the moun- 
Sob:i. tains, not far from Lydd. Dr. Eobinson identifies Soba with Bamathaim- 
znphim, and his elaborate argument makes the idea at least plausible. The 
same remark maybe made in regard to Eirjath-jearim, or Eirjath-baal, or 
Kuriet cl Baalah, for all these names belong to the same place. Knriet el ’Aineb may 
'Aiiieb. repi-esent that city, but the evidence is not perfectly conclusive. The frequent 
mention of this point in defining the borders of Judah and Benjamin render it 
ceitain that it must have been in tliis neighbourhood. Monkish, or rather 
ecclesiastical tradition, makes it the birth-place of J eremiah, and many -writers 
only mention it under this name ; and it is certainly possible that the prophet 
may have resided there, though lie was born at Aiathoth. Convents and 
chm’ches were early erected at ..this St. Jeremiah, and I suppose the traces of 
them are to be found on the hiEs north and north-west of the present village, 
wliere are many tombs in the live rock. Tlie only ancient edifice in it is the 
ruined church, which strikes one with surprise. Its age and origin ai’e uncer- 
tain, though it was probably built by the Crusaders. 

Eiijath- jf this was Kirjath-jearim, the ark must have had a rough road from there 
jcarim. house of Abinadab appears not to have been in Tarim itself, 

but on the hill north-west of it. In 1 Samuel vii. 1, our version has it 
but in 2 Samuel vi 3, 4, the Hebrew -word 0-ibeah is retained, as if it were a 
separate village. It is not likely, however, that there was a town adjoining 
Yarim, with the identical name of another place not far off to the north, and 
I suppose that the house of Abinadab, where the ark abode, was on the M 
above, not at a village called Gibeah. Such an arrangement would be the most 
convenient and satisfactoiy to the congregation which assembled from all parts 
to worship before the ark. The hill was probably called Criheah, by way of 
eminence, after the ark had been brought there, and thus om' translators may 
have indicated the exact truth by translating it when it is fimt mentioned, 
and Giheah twenty years afterwards, when David and aU Israel went to 
remove the ark to Jerusalem. There is no obvious reason at present why 
it should be called Yanm—rocky forests. There are waars, however, on 
every side ahnost, and some veiy impracticable ones north and south-west 
of it. 

Roman * The first long descent from the village toward Jerusalem is not steep, and a 

tiaues. could easily be made. Indeed, the traces of an ancient way are 

■visible in several places, and an arch belonging to a Eoman bridge below Deir 
Yesin is still quite perfect. The names Kusttll and Kiilonia along this line 
suggest the idea of Roman colonies, and somewhere in their neighbourhood, I 
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have little doubt^ we are to find or fix the M Emmaus to which chapteh 

the two disciples were proceeding when the Lord joined them.^ Kurietel 
’Aineb itself wonld be the proper distance from Jerusalem, and being on the 
road to Jaffa, and on the dividing ridge between the plain and the mountains, 
the Roman emperor might have deemed it an advantageous post for a colony 
made up of his disbanded soldiers, who could keep in check the surrounding 
conntiy. Certain it is that in these later ages the occupants of this place have 
controlled the whole adjacent region, and for many a generation exercised their 
lawless tyranny upon heljiless pilgrims. 

It took just three hours’ moderate riding from Kuriet el ’Aineb to J erusalem : Road to 
first, a long descent into Wady Hainna, which passes between it and Soba ; 
then a similar ascent, succeeded by a very steep pass, and a very slippery path 
down to Kulonia. At this place are some heavy foundations of church, con- 
vent, or castle, by the road side, which may be of almost any age ; and also 
gardens of fruit-trees, irrigated by a fountain of excellent water. Kulonia is 
on a hill north of the 3^ad, and appears in a fair way to become a ruin itself 
before long. The path then winds up a valley, and stretches over a dreaiy 
waste of bare rocks until within a mile of the city, when the view opens upon 
its naked ramparts and the mysterious regions toward the Dead Sea. , 

These rides about Jerusalem reveal to the weary traveller the extreme Rugged- ’ 
ruggedness of this territory. It could never have been a corn-growing region, 
but is admirably adapted to the olive, the fig, the vine, the pomegranate, and 
other fruitrtrees. Such a country, in a high state of cultivation, is incom- 
parably more beautiful and picturesque than those tame, flat plains where 
grain is the crop. The neighbourhood of Jerusalem, when thus clothed with 
orchards and vineyards, must have shown one of the most agreeable panoramas 
the eye of man ever beheld. For are we to imagine, that because it did not 
^’ow wheat, its productions were of little importance. The olive is a more 
valuable crop, acre for acre, than any kind of gTain, more so even than silk, its fer* 
Josephus, therefore, was not mistaken when he represented the country about 
Jerusalem as more fraitful than other parts of Palestine. Restore to it the 
proper cultivation, and it would again hold the same relative superiority. 

In what sense can the mountains about Jerusalem be regarded as her defence, 
according to the allusion in the psalm: As the mountains are round about 

Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people?” 2 

Certainly not by their height Fone of the surrounding Mlis, not even 
Olivet, has any relative elevation’ above the north-western comer of the city 
itself. But Jerusalem is situated in the centre of a mountainous region, whose 
valleys have drawn around it in all directions a perfect net^work of deep 
ravines, the perpendicular walls of which constitute a very efficient system of 
defence. The ravines on three sides of the Holy City might be made a very 
important protection, and doubtless were, in the days of the Psalmist ; but the 


1 Luke 2 udv. 13. ® P®- csxv. 2. 
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PAiti’ mountains whose rugged ramparts and impracticable passes secured the tran- 
quillity of Zion were at a distance. 


NEBY SAMWIL— GIBEOJY. 

This has been a very exciting and instinctive exclusion, including JS^eby 
Saniwii and the territory of the Gibeonites, who so cleverly outwitted Joshua 
and the elders, and negotiated a treaty of peace with them. I wms forcibly 
reminded of one item in the sentence of condemnation pronounced upon them 
The Gib- fur their cunning deception— that they should be hewers of wood by long 
eoiiites. women and children carrying on their heads heavy bundles of wood. 

It seemed to be hard work, especially to the young girls. " 

It is the severest kind of drudgery, and my compassion has often been 
enlisted in behalf of the poor women and cliildren, who daily bring loads of 
liewers of wood to Jerusalem from these very mountains of the Gibeonites. To carry 
teverr^ water, also, is very laborious and fatiguing. The fountains are far off, in deep 
ot water, wadies with steep banks, and a thousand times have I seen the feeble and the 
young staggering up long and weaiy ways with large jars of water on their 
iieads. It is the work of slaves, and of the very poor, whose condition is still 
worse. Among the pathetic lamentations of Jeremiah there is nothing more 
affecting than this : They took the young men to grind, and the children 
fell under the wood.” ^ Grinding at the hand-mill is a low, menial work, 
assigned to female slaves, and therefore utterly humiliating to the young men 
of Israel. And the delicate childi'en of Zion falling under loads of hard, rough 
wood, along the mountain paths ! Alas ! “ for these things I weep : mine 
eye, mine eye ruimeth down with water, because the comforter that should 
relieve rny soul is far from me ; my children are desolate, because the enemy 
prevailed.’’ 

But to our excursion. Passing into Wady Beit Hanina, west of the Tombs 
3ara>^ii. Judges, by a very rocky path, we climbed the long mountain to ]S[eby 

Samwil, making this distance in little over two hours. The prospect from the 
ncby is very extensive and grand. Dr. Kobinson identifies it with Alizpeh, 
but an old tradition makes it the Ramah of Samuel, and hence its present 
name. I shall not attempt to decide, and my companions from Jerusalem ai'e 
equally in doubt. Ro better place, certainly, could be selected for a mizpeh, 
or watch-tower, but then no place would be more naturally called Earn, or 
Eamah, or some other compound of that favourite title of high hiUs. 

1 After looking at the prospect from the top of the mosque (once a Christian 

church), we descended northward into the deep valley which lies between JSTeby 
Samwil and El Jib, — the Gibeon of the Bible. This village is situated on an 
isolated and rocky Mil of moderate elevation, with plains, vaUeys, and higher 


i Josh, iz, 21, 
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mountains all around it. Remains of ancient buildings, tombs, and quarries chapter 
' indicate a large and important city, though it is now a miserable hamlet, 
occupied by a few hundred sour and stupid Moslem peasants. We of course 
drank of the famous fountain, deep under the perpendicular rock in the vale 
to the south-east of the village. 

Those old Gibeoiiites did indeed ^^work wilily^* with Joshua. hTothing Devices of 
could be better calculated to deceive than their devices. I have often thought 
tliat their ambassadors, as described in the narrative, furnish one of the finest 
groups iniagirialde for a painter ; with their old sacks on their poor asses ; 
their wine-bottles of goat-skin, patched and shrivelled up in the sun, old, rent, 
and bound up ; old shoes and clouted upon their feet ; old garments, ragged 
and bedraggled, with bread dry and mouldy— the very picture of an over-tra- 
velled and wearied caravan from a great distance. It is impossible to transfer 
to paper the ludicrous appearance of such a company, l^o wonder that, having 
tasted their mouldy victuals, and looked upon their soiled and travel-worn . 
costume, Joshua and tlje elders were deceived, especially as they did not wait 
to ask counsel at the mouth of the Lord.^ 

This El Jib was a great city ; as one of the royal cities, greater than Ai, Greatness 
and all the men thereof were mighty.” Their treaty, therefore, with Israel 
very naturally struck terror into their neighbours, and hence that combination 
of kings against them which brought up Joshua in all haste to their relief. It 
must have been somewhere in those open plains east of Jib that the great 
battle took place, and the memorable rout and flight of the Canaanitish host 
down Wady Yalo (Ajalon), when Joshua said, in the sight of Israel, ‘^Sim, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, hi the valley of Ajalon,” an 
event fit to immortalize any site on earth ! 

Jib is well supidied with water, not only by the fountain you mentioned, 
but in the wet season there is also a considerable pond in the plain below the 
village. It was probably on this account, in part at least, that the Tabernacle The Ta- 
was established there for many years ; and in part, I suppose, because the plains 
around Jib afforded suitable camping-ground for the vast multitudes who came 
thither to keep the great feasts of the Lord. 

The existence of this little lalie, I suppose, is referred to in Joshua xviii. 14, 
in drawing the north-west border of Benjamin from near Betli-horon to Ivir- 
jath-jearim. Thus it reads : xind the border was drawn from thence, and 
compassed the come?' of the sea soitthvjard, from the hiU that lieth before 
Betii-horon southward.” It has always appeared to me impossible that the 
line should have made a grand sweep from Beth-horon, without an intervening 
point, clear down to the sea, and back again to Kujath-jearira. But if we 
suppose that this little lake near El Jib is the or sea, in this passage, all 
difficulty vanishes. This explanation is confirmed, as I think, by two other w^aters of 
passages. In Jeremiah xli. 12 we read, Then they took all the men, and 





1 Josh. ix. 3-15. 
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PART went to iiglit with Ishmaei the son of JTethaniah, and found him by great 
that are in Gibeon.” And in 2 Sam. ii. IS it i»s stated that J oab the 
son of Zeriiiah, and the servants of Bavid^ went out, and met together [witli, 
Abner’s army} by the pool of Gibeon, and they sat down, the one on the one 
side of the pool, and the other on the other side of the pool.” It is clear that 
this which separated the two companies, must have been a pond or small 
lake. The Hebrew sometimes has that meaning, and the identical word in 
Arabic is now applied to Lakes Huleh and Tiberias, and even to the Bead 
Sea. I suppose, therefore, that this was actually the sea at the corner of which 
the border of Benjamin passed, and thus a curious obscurity is cleared away 
fiYjiii the face of our good old Bible. 

Beit Ur. From El Jib the road to Beth-horon, now called Beit IJr, winds round the 
head of the great AYady Ybalo, the Ajalon where the moon stood still. The 
village of Beit Ur occupies a cv^nical hill just at the top of the ascent from Beth- 
lioron the lower, which is one hour below it toward the north-west. Both these 
places abound in marks of antiquity, and were celebrated, particularly in the ' 
wars of the Maccabees. The ascent between them is very rocky, and along it 
were fought by those leaders of Israel some of their bloody battles with the 
great armies of the kings of Antioch. 

Wafiy The profound Wady Shleyman, which passes on the north of Gibeon, may 
saieyman, derived its name from the fact, that Solomon was in the habit of going to 
Gibeon to sacrifice before the Tabernacle, which was there until after he had 
completed the Temple. That was the great high place : a thousand burnt- 
offerings did Solomon offer upon that altar.” ^ There the Lord appeared unto 
him in a dream by night, and God said, Ask what I shall give thee. ” His 
petition was for wisdom. And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked this thing ; and because he neither asked for long life, nor for riches, nor 
for the life of his enemies, therefore he gave him not only a wise and under- 
standing heart, so that there was none like him, neither before nor after, but 
also added what he had not asked, both riches and honour. Alas ! that such 
a glorious beginning should have ended in foul disgrace and apostasy ! Solo- 
mon loved many strange women, and when he was old his wives turned away 
his heart after other gods, Moloch, the abomination of the children of Ammon, 
and Chemosh, the abomination of Moab,^ whose temples he reared — 

** On that opprobrious hill 
Right against the temple of Ood— 

Audacious neighbourhood.” 

After lunching at the Fountain of Gil^eon, we struck over the country to the 
east, sometimes without any road, and always along most rocky paths, leaving 
Bamah on our left, and also Jib^a, the ancient Giheah, which we could see 
Anathoth. from different points, and descended to poor Anathoth,” the city of Jere- 
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miali. There is no reason to question the identity, and I am always pleased to chapteb 
find certainty when I am groping about among these ancient ruins. The pros- 
pect east and south-east toward the Dead Sea and the Lo’vver Jordan is one of 
tlie most di’eary that my eye ever rested on, and again and again it reminded 
me of the author of Lamentations,” who gazed upon it 'with tearful eyes two 
thousand five hundi’ed years ago. ’Anata is a small, half-ruined hamlet, but 
was once much larger, and appears to have had a wall around it, a few fragments 
of which are still to be seen. It took us just one hour to reach our cottage 
from the hill above the village. Several wadies along the path ran down to the 
valley of the Jordan, and the road sometimes keeps round the head of them, 
and at others passes through them. I did not note their names. 

All those places which you passed without visiting are mentioned in the 10th Sennaciie- 
chapter of Isaiah, with several otliers to tlie north of them. The prophet is 
describing the approach of Sennacherib’s army: is come to Aiath, he has 

passed to Migron ; at Michmash he has laid up his carriages : they have gone 
over the passage : they^have taken up then* lodging at Geba ; Eamah is afraid ; 

Gibeah of Said is fled. Lift uj) thy voice, 0 daughter of Gallim ; cause it to be 
heard unto Laish, 0 poor Anathoth.”^ Thus one can follow, step by step, the 
invading host of Assyria, until they reach ^^poor Anathoth,” and shake their 
hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion, from Nob, which was at the 
north end of this Mount of Olives. 

No neighbourhood in Palestine is more crowded wdtli interesting Biblical Biblical 
associations than this over which you have passed so hastily. I should like t5 
spend a day wandering over the rough hills betw^een Er Ram, Gibeah, Mich- 
mash, Rirninon, Bethel, and Beer. Perhaps we might stumble upon the site 
of Ai, which J oshua’s curse has hidden from all the world ; for he burned Ai, 
and made it a heap for ever, even a desolation unto this day.”^ it must be 
somewhere betw'een Michmash and Rimmon, a region greatly cut up with gorges 
and ravines ; and as I passed ft*om Beit-in toward Michmash, I could easily 
understand bow Joshua’s ambush of five thousand men could lie hid between 
Ai and Bethel.^ Some of our Jerusalem friends identify Ai with a conspicu- 
ous mound which I saw from a distance. It bears now no other name than 
Tell, which you may translate “heap;” and as for “desolation,” it remains 
complete unto this day. No doubt traces still remain, could we but find them, 
of that great heap of stones wdiich Joshua raised over the carcass of Ai’s hap- 
less king.^ 

Utk Is it not remarkable that there is no allusion to the common Barn-door 
barn-door fowl in the Old Testament, and that in the New they are only men- 
tioned in connection with Jerusalem? In Matthew, Christ thus addresses this 
wicked city: “0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how^ often w’'ould I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gatliereth her chickens under her wings, and 


i Isa,, s. 2S-D2. fi Josh. viii. 3. s Josh. viiL Vj, ^ Josh. viii. 29. 
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ye would notl”^ Matthew,” Mark, ^ and Luke ^ refer to the crowing of the 
cock when Peter denied his Lord ; and Mark mentions cock-crowing as one of 
the watches of the night in connection with Christ’s prophecy concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem.® 

I have often thought of this remarkable silence in regard to one of man’s 
most common associates and greatest comforts, especially in this country. The 
peasants, not to say citizens in general, would scarcely know how to live with- 
out fowls. Their eggs, and they themselves, answer the place of meat for most 
of their meals. They swarm round every door, share in the food of their pos- 
sessors, are at home among the children in every room, roost over head at night, 
and, with their ceaseless crowing, are the town-clock and the morning bell to 
call up the sleepers at early da^vn. If they were thus common among the 
ancient Hebrews, it seems straJige that they should never have been men- 
tioned. 

Is not the cock-crowing a very indefinite division of time ? I have noticed 
throughout our wanderings that they seem to crow ail night long. 

That is true, particularly in bright, warm nights ; aird what is curious, too, I 
have heard a single cock crow so often and continue so long that I gave over 
counting from mere weariness. It is, however, Tvhile the dawn is struggling 
into day that the whole band of chanticleers blow their shrill clarions with the 
greatest energy and emulation. It seems to be an objection to the sign given 
to Peter, that a thousand cocks in J eiusalem might crow at any hour. For 
him, however, it was sufficient that in the house of Caiaphas there was but one 
which gave forth its significant note in immediate response to his cruel and 
cowardly denial of his Lord, and it answ'ered the purpose intended perfectly. 
Peter heard, and then went out and wept bitterly.” We must not be very 
severe upon the Armenians for attempting to preserve the identical spot where 
this incident occurred, since the Evangelists record the fact with so much par- 
ticularity. 


* Matt xxiii. 37. 

* Luke xxii. 34. 


2 Matt. xxvi. o4k 
5 Mark xiii. 35. 


3 Mark xiv. 30. 
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CHAPTBE XLIY. 


JEEtrSAIEM-SACEEI) PLACES. 


Sacred shiines. 

The Holy Sepulchre. 

“Kavel of the Earth.” 

Holy fire. 

A house in Jerusalem. 

The virtuous woman — Customs. 
Jews of Jerusalem. 

Instrumental music. 

Mosque of Omar— El Aksa. 


Jews’ wailmg-place. 
Eemains of ancient arclu 
Ancient Oriental cities. . 
Size of ancient Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem during festivals 
Siege by Titus. 

Modern history. 

Bethany — Bethpage. 
Sacred, scenes on Olivet. 


When you were laying down rules for visiting these sacred localities with Sacred 
safety and advantage, I felt and remarked that the whole truth had not been 
stated, and I now resume the subject in connection with my visit to the Holy 
Sepulchre, and inquire whether it is not possible that we carry our disgust at 
what is doubtful or puerile much fuiTlier than is necessary or profitable. For 
example, do not the purest and best feelings of onr nature prompt us to pre- 
serve and protect from desecration such sites as this of the Holy Sepulchre ? 

And then, again, look at another aspect of the matter. Suppose that on our 
arrival here we inquired for the tombs of prophets and kings who rendered 
this place so illustrious, and were answered by the people that they knew 
nothing about them ; that they had never heard of such men as David and 
Solomon ; that there were neither tradition nor memento of their ever having 
lived and reigned in this city. Strangers from a distance, like you, come to ■ 
us with these stories, but neither we nor our fathers ever heard of them, nor 
is there any locality in our vicinity that has now, or ever had, any such associa- 
tions connected with it.” 

And if our most diligent inquiries proved fruitless — ^there really were no Reverence 
Calvary at Jerusalem, no Garden of Gethsemane, no Bethlehem, no Olivet, no 
Bethany— would we not, upon opening our Hew Testaments, look into each sites, 
others face with perplexity and blank dismay? On the other hand, what is 
it now that gives such supreme gratification to our visit at Jerusalem ? Is it 
not these veiy names, clinging to these sacred sites and scenes with invincible 
tenacity, through wars and destructions absolutely without parallel, and 
repeated down long centuries of most dismal darkness and confusion worse 
confounded? And because, in the death-struggle to hold fast these sacred 
land-marks, ignorant men or crafty priests have perverted them to selfish pur- 
poses, or pushed becoming reverence and love over into sinful superstition, are 
we therefore to scout the whole thing, and scowl upon these cherished sites, 
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PART and upon those who have cherished them, as though tliey wei-e guilty of the 
^ sin of witchcraft ? I more than admit that nothing can justify idolatry ; but 
is even a little too much reverence in such a case as odious to Him in wdiose 
honour it is manifested as cold contempt or proud neglect 
One more of my many thoughts and reflections to-day If these sacred sites 
were to be preseiwed at fill, how was this to be done ? Leave the stable and 
the manger just as they were on the night of the advent, you reply ; and so 
Calvary, ancl the garden, and the sepuichre. Certainly this would have been 
more satisfactory, but then it would have required a succession of the most 
stupendous mhacles from that day to this. War, earthquake, fire, and fierce 
fanaticism have driven by turns their ploughshares of destruction through all 
these scenes, and to preserve them exactly inhe^'e and as they were became 
imjwssible ; and when kings and princes sought to restore and preserve them, 
they did it in accordance with the sentiments of the age. Hence arose over 
and around these sites the splendid basilica and the spacious convent. We 
may regret their bad taste, we condemn tlieir superstitions, we must abhor 
their frauds, but we cannot wisely refuse the confirmation of our faith and hope 
which their faulty zeal has furnished. 

The Hob' This train of refiection has, as I said, been suggested by a visit to the Holy 

Sepukhie. j that as by far the most interestuig half 

acre on the face of the earth. In or is this appreciation materially affected by 
the doubts which hang over the questions of identity and genuineness. Around 
that spot, whether it be or be not the real tomb, have clustered the hopes and 
affections of the great Christian world for sixteen centuries at least, and with 
all but a few learned men it is still the accepted representative and locale of 
events of such transcendent magnitude as cast all others into the category of 
mere vanities. The reputed sepulchre of the Son of God is no place for soul- 
less criticism, calm, cold, and hard as the rock itself. 

Your imagination, I perceive, has been quite captivated, and yet I do not 
believe you have explored half the wonders of that wondrous temple. Bid you 
see the altar of Melchizedek ? Ho ! Hor that on Vvdiich Isaac was sacrificed — 
nor the chapel of St. John — nor of the angels — nor the marble chair on which 
St. Helena sat — ^nor the chapel of the division of garments — ^nor the sweating 
pillar— nor tlie navel of the world— nor the place where Mary Magdalene stood 
— nor the chapel of Adam— nor the rent in the rock whence his skull leaped 
out— nor the altar of the penitent thief— nor — 

You may cut short your categories ; I saw none of these things, probably 
because I asked not for them. 

Possibly the scourge” of modem scepticism has whipped them all out of 
this temple ; no veiy wonderful achievement, for, as credulity brought them 
in, unbelief can cast them out. But you should not have undertaken to go the 
round of these pilgrim stations” v/ithout some courageous champion for their 
Cassini's integrity by your side. Here, for example, are three smart volumes of Padre 
troik. Francesco Cassini, an Italian monk of the Minor! Biformati, They are the 
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very latest thing of the kind/ hot from the press at Genoa this veiy year, and chiptek 
dedicated to Ferdinand Second of Naples, better known by the sobricpiet of 
Bomba,— a real curiosity in their w^ay, lively, full of wit^ Metastasio, and the 
BlMe^ three things remarkable in a brother of the EiformatL His countless 
quotations from the Bible are, however, all in good old canonical Latin, and 
therefore harmless to the general reader. It is refreshing to follow a gentleman 
and a scholar who treads fearlessly among all these crumbling traditions of the 
Dark Ages. He would have been an admirable guide for you. 

I prefer my own wmy, and my own thoughts were my best companions. 

There were but few people present, and but little noise, and the impression 
produced was solemn and very sad. Though there may not be one thing there 
that had any actual connection witli the passion of our Saviour, yet they have 
long represented the various scenes of that mysterious and awful, yet joyful trans- 
action, and I gave myself up to reverent, devout meditation and humble prayer. 

You have been fortunate. My introduction to this church was totally 
different, and the first impressions most unhappy. It was on the 6th of April, First visit. 
1833. I arrived from Eamleh much fatigued, but, as an important ceremony 
was going forward in the church, I hastened thither at once. The whole vast 
edifice w'as crowded with pilgrims from all parts of the world, and it w^as with 
difficulty that I follo-wed my companion into the rotunda. There a priest 'who 
knew us came up, and, after inquiring about the news of the day, asked if we 
would be conducted into the interior of the Greek chapel, where the religious 
services ivere going on, and then, summoning a Turkish we began to 

move in that direction. To my amazement and alaim, the cawass began to A imman 
beat the crowd over the head, when down they crouched to the floor, and we 
walked over their prostrate bodies I There was no help for it j those behind, 
rising up, thrust us forward. After jnoceedmg some distance, we paused to 
take breath where the crowd w\as more dense and obstinate than usual, and I 
was seriously informed that this was the exact navd of the earth, and these 
obstinate pilgrims were bowing and kissing it. Finally we reached the altar Eavei of 
at the east end mthout any serious injury to the living causeway which we had 
traversed, and I had time to look about me. The scene throughout had all 
the interest of entire novelty. I was young, and fresh from America, and was 
seized with an almost irrepressible propensity to laugh. The noise Was deafen- 
ing, and there was not the slightest approximation to devotion visible, or even 
possible, so far as I could judge; while the attitudes, costumes, gestures, and 
sounds which met the eye and stunned the ear -were infinitely strange and 
ludicrous. Such splendour, too, I had never seen. By the aid of numerous 
lamps the whole church seemed to flash and blaze in burning gold. I stood 
near the altar, which wus covered with gold cloth, and decorated with censers, 
golden candlesticks, and splendid crucifixes. A bench of bishops and priests 
filled the entire space within the railing, and two monks were waving, or, more 
accurately, swinging their cerisers before them. The “ cloud of incense” rose 
wreathing and circling to tlie upper dome, diffusing on all sides a strong aro- 
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PART' iiiatic odour. After some delay, the whole priesthood of those denominations 

^ wiiich then united in this ceremony were assembled, properly robed and fumi- 
The inte- gated, and, \yith lighted candle in either hand, stood ready for the gi*and feat 
of the day. In single file, seventy priests and bishops, in long robes of gold 
and silver texture, marched out into tlie.body of the church with solemn pomp. 
Turkish officers went before, beating the heads of the crowd, who bowed down 
as they had done for us. Slowly the gorgeous procession worked its way along 
the north side, singing, with nasal twang and stentorian lungs, harsh harmony 
in barbarous Greek. In a few minutes they returned, laid aside their robes, 
extinguished their tapei’s, and the multitude dispersed, greatly enlightened by 
—a vast number of wax candles, and edified by a devout manifestation of 
splendid canonicals. Our friend, in his robes and with candles lighted, 
inquired in the careless tones of ordinary conversation concerning our journey, 
the rocids, Ibrahim Pasha, and the war that was then going on with the Sultan ; 
while the people in the body of the church were laughing, talking, praying, 
shouting, or quarreiling, as suited their convenience. The noise w^as perfectly 
astounding to American ears. I would have taken the whole affair for a city 
auction, or the exhibition of a travelling show, rather than an assembly 
engaged in the worship of God. Such was my introduction to the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and I have never been able to banish from my mind the first 
unhappy impressions, nor can I visit the church with either pleasiire or 
, 'profit. ' . 

The exte- I am thankful that I have no such associations to disturb and disgust. I 
entered the open court from Palmer Street, wffiich there runs east and west. 
This court is paved with the common flag-stone of Jerusalem, and I judged it 
to be about ninety feet long and seventy wide. Certain parts of the church 
seem to be ancientj—that is, of the Greek Empire anterior to the Crusades. 
The two ample doorways are elaborately ornamented with the architectural 
devices common on all temples and churches of that era. The whole, however, 
is much dilapidated, and disfigured with additions and patch-work of eveiy 
conceivable degree of barbarism. The campanille on the west of the court 
must have been an imposing tower when perfect. 

It is said to have been five storeys high, and richly ornamented, but there 
remain now only the two lower, with the ruins of the third. The under storey 
is the Chapel of St. John, south of it is that of Mary Magdalene, and adjoining 
this is the Chapel of St. James. These are now ordinary churches. 

Harfng entered by the great door, only one of whose large leaves was open, 

I came upon the " stone of unction,” uith its colossal wax candles. Turning 
westward along the aisle, and then north, I entered the grand rotunda betvreen 
Hie aome* two huge square columns. This is striking and impressive. I estimated the 
height of the dome to be about one hundi'ed feet, and the circular opening at 
the top, for light, to be about fifteen feet in diameter. This dome is sadly out 
of repair, and the rain must descend in torrents over the whole south-western 
part of the rotunda. 
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Its covering of lead has been torn off by the winds, and a contest between chapter 
the rival races of monks for the privilege of making the repairs keeps it in this 
rainous condition. — 

Of course, “ the Sepulchre” was the object which most attracted my atten- Tiie se- 
tion, and I bad as good an opportunity to examine it as could be desired, 

Externa, Uy it looks very much like a small marble house. All the world knows 
that it is twenty-six feet long and about eighteen broad, and, I should think, 
something more than twenty feet high. It stands quite alone, directly under 
the apeiture in the centre of the dome. I went into the Chapel of the Angel 
by its low door, saw the stone on which the angel sat ; crept into the proper 
sepulchre room, and looked at the raised, altar-like recess on the north side, 
v/hose fine marUe slab is said to cover the real rock couch where the body of 
our Lord was laid. I did not measure these rooms, nor count the silver lamps 
which crowd the little ai)aii;ment overhead. A thousand pilgi'ims have counted 
and measured, and given very various results. 

As to the lamps, |jiey seem really to vary in number from time to time. i.amps. 
There are at least forty of them now, and I do not well see how there can be 
any more ‘suspended from the roo£ The Chapel of the Angel is admitted to 
be artificial, but it is stoutly maintained by all who venerate the place that the 
small interior room is a genuine rock tomb, merely caseo? in marble. The 
ecclesiastical tradition is, that Constantine’s architect caused the rock to be 
cut away ail round this tomb, so as to leave it standing alone, beneath the 
church raised over it. This is certainly possible, but if it could be proved it 
would settle nothing as to the identity of this sepulchre with that of Joseph 
of Arimathea. I could not tell whether it was native rock or artificial 
masonry, nor do I care which it is, or whether it is partly natural and partly 
artificial. 

After standing a long time in front of this affecting tomb, I sauntered off Greek 
into the Greek Church. It is a gorgeous affair, blazing with gold quite up to 
the dome. It is a soiij of cruciform structure, with the high altar at the east 
end, and broad transepts at the west. I judged it to be about one hundred 
feet from west to east, and nearly the same from north to south. The only 
other places that I cared to visit were the Chapel of St. Helena, to which I ciiapei of 
descended eastward from the grand circular aisle by thirty steps. It is a half' 
subterranean church, nearly fifty feet square. There are various altars and 
sacred places in it connected with the invention” of the cross, which, how- 
ever, actually took place in a real cave, to which one descends still further east- 
ward by twelve steps. In this cave the pious Helena (so the Church tells us) 
was rewarded for her long travel and labour by finding three crosses, the 
nails, the crown of thorns, etc. After examining the place sufficiently, I 
returned along the south-eastern aisle, and ascended Gbrfajary by a flight of 
eighteen steps ; there looked at the three holes in which the crosses are said 
to have stood ; but this seems to me the most bungling arrangement in the 
whole “invention.” The three holes are too close together, and there is an 
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air of desperate improbability about the entire contrivance that cannot be over- 
come, Besides, it is notorious that a large part of this Golgotha is an ^5^f^^^- 
with rooms underneath. 

I see you are yet less than half a pilgrim. Your faith is not sufficiently 
robust to cast into the sea the dark mountains of scepticism over which it 
stumbles. You must summon to your aid the courageous maxim of Padre 
Prancesco,— that it is better to believe too much than too little.” With this 
brave maxim he valiantly assaults all impertinent improbabilities, and stead- 
ffistly stares them out of countenance. I myself have been a much more per- 
severing pilligrmo than you. YYhy, there are some seventy stations” ^vithin 
and connected with this vast and confused mass of huildings, all of wffiich I 
have had the resolution to visit, and most of them many times. It is no light 
achievement, to be done up in an hour. The whole pile of edifices connected 
together is tluee hundred and fifty feet long, from Joseph’s sepulchre, within 
tiie aisle on the 'west of the rotunda, dowm to the extremity of the Chapel of 
the Invention” on the east ; and it is not less than tw^o hundred and eighty 
feet from the south wall of St. James’s Chapel to the north side of the apart- , 
ments belonging to the Latins. Within this vast enclosure there sb^ms to be 
no end to aisles, windows, stairways, vaults, tombs, dark recesses, chapels, 
oratories, altars, concealed relics, and other holy ^^nventions,” Yerily, 
nothing is too hard for stout-hearted Credulity. She has not only removed 
mountains, but wrought impossiUUtm of transposition and aggregation. At 
her bidding, rocks, and caves, and distant localities gathered from ail quarters 
into this temple, as the wild beasts came to the ark ; and, having got them in, 
it is veiy difficuit to get them safely out, however offensive their presence may 
bo to the eye of modern research. 

I have very little of this wonder-worldng credulity in my composition, hut 
your raillery (scarcely becoming on such a subject) cannot rob the place of all 
its sacred titles and honours. It is not certain that the main claims to respect 
and affection are mere inventions.” Though some may fancy that they have 
completely exploded the whole series of traditions which have clustered around 
the spot for so many centuries, they are egregiously mistaken. That battle is 
not over yet. Many, perhaps most of even Protestant critics, either maintain 
the reality of the Sepulchre, or, at least, are doubtful; while ail the rest of 
the Christian world, with one voice and one heart, as stoutly and earnestly 
defend it now against the assaults of sceptics as the knights and militant 
monks of yore did against the Saracens. The difficulty of the defence is 
immeasurably augmented by this herd of impertiuent and intolerable intruders, 
that have no right to be there, but still victory is not yet declaz’ed in favour of 
the assailants. 

After leaving the church and examining some curious old buildings a Mttle 
to the south-west of the court, I returned by the Yia Dolorosa, stopping for a 
moment at each of the « stations ” along its crooked line. This whole street, 
with all its sacred points and places, I give up at once. The buildings are 
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modenij and no plausible evidence can be produced for the identity of any one chapter 
of the stations/’ * 

You should have had our friend P. Cassini with you, who would have stoutly 
contended for the integrity of the whole fourteen. According to him, however, 
this street is intolerably long. He says that the Yia Dolorosa for the human 
race }}egan in Eden -when Adam was condemned to eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow, and all men travelling along it from that day to tliis have had 
their stations *’ of sorrow and of suffering I 
To return now to your ori^nal inquiries. I am free to confess that it is Shocking 
utterly impossible for me to regard the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and its sceness. 
incredible congregation of sacred sites, with complacency; nor could you, if 
you had been a spectator of the scenes which I have witnessed there, not 
once, but often. I will not shock your sensibilities with details of the buf- Holy Fire, 
foonery and the profane orgies performed by the Greeks around the tomb on 
the day of the Holy Fire. I doubt whether there is anything more disgrace- 
ful to be witnessed in any heathen temple. Hor are the ceremonies of the 
Latin monks on the ni^ht of the Crucifixion a whit less distressing and offen- 
sive. The whole scene, in all its parts, is enacted before a strong guard of 
Tmkish troops, stationed all around to keep the actors in tliis dismal tragedy 
from being assaulted by the rival players in the Greek comedia — precaution 
absolutely necessary and not always successful. Furious and bloody riots have 
occurred several times since I have been in the country, and many travellers 
mention similar battles between the monks in former years. I was here in 
1834, when several hundred pilgrims were crushed to death on the day of the 
Holy Fire. 

IiTotv I am devoutly thanlffiil that no amount of learning or research can 
establish the remotest connection between any act of oiir Saviour and any one 
of these so-called holy places. And I seem to find, in this uncertainty which 
hangs over every sacred locality, tlie indications of a watciiful Providence in 
beautiM accordance mtli many similar interpositions to save God’s people 
from idolatry. The grave of Melcliizedek, the typical priest— of Joseph, the conceal- 
rejected of his brethren and sold— of Moses, the lawgiver and deliverer— of 
Joshua, the captain and leader into the land of promise— of David, the shep- teSiS" 
herd and king— of John the Baptist and Forerunner— and of Mary, the mother 
whom all nations shall call blessed— the tombs of all these have been irre- 
coverably concealed : and the same watchful care has hid for ever the instru- 
ments of the Saviour’s passion ; the exact spot where he was crucified^ buried, 
and whence he rose again to life ; and also the place from which he ascended 
into heaven. I would have it thus. And certainly, since God has concealed 
the realities, we have no need of these fictitious sites to confirm our faith. 

We are surrounded by witnesses, in these mountains, and valleys, and mins, 
that cannot be effaced or coiTupted. They now spread out before our 
eyes. There was the Temple, t^e of the Saviour. Beyond it was 2ion, 
symbol of the Church of God. lies the whole scene of our Lord’s last 
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actions, teacliing, and passion. T/iere he instituted the Supper. Below us 
is the ganlen of agony and betrayal. The palace of Pilate was on that hill 
above it, where He was examined, w^as scourged, buffeted, robed in mock 
purple, and crowned with thorns. Along that rocky way he bore his cross ; 
there ho was nailed to it, was lifted up, was reviled, was given gall and vinegar 
to drink, and when all was finished he bowed his head and died. Then the 
sun refused to shine, and darkness fell on all the land ; the earth quaked, the 
rocks rent, and the graves were opened. There was the new tomb in the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathea. Thither the angel came down and rolled 
tiie stone from the door, while the Lord of life burst the bars of death, and 
rose triumphant o^er the grave. iVll those things — 

“ Whicli kings and propliets waited for, 

But died without the sight,” 

did actually take place here. These eyes gaze up to the same heaven which 
opened to receive him ascending to his Father s right hand. The great 
atoning sacrifice of the Lamb of God, and every item of It, was offered up here, 
on this unquestioned platform of the Holy City. This is all I care for, all 
that mere topography can offer. If sure, to the fraction of a foot, in regard 
to the sepulchi'e, I could no more worship it than I could worship the boat in 
which he sailed over Gennesaret, or the ass upon which he rode into Jeru- 
salem, and hence I have no need of any of these inventions;” and since 
they are perverted to an idolatry worse than the buming of incense to the 
brazen ser|)ent, I would have them all removed out of sight, that He who is 
a spirit may be worshipped, even at Jerusalem, in spirit and in truth. 

My cicerone took me to his house this morning, and I was pleased to be 
introduced to the interior of a native Christian family on Mount Zion. There 
was an ease and a cordiality in the reception which surprised as much as it 
delighted me, and a grace displayed by the ladies in presenting sherbet, 
sweetmeats, coffee, and argelehs, which would have attracted the admiration 
of any society in the world. They showed me over their house, and explained 
the various contrivances which excited my curiosity. Isiotliing can he further 
from our notions in regard to the fixtures necessary for the comfort of a family ; 
yet some things are pretty, and all are adapted, I suppose, to the country, 
and the actual state of civilization. The reception-hall, with its heavy vault 
above, matted pavement, and low divan ranged round three sides of the apart- 
ment, was cheeiful and inviting ; and the floor of an inner room was beautiful, 
witli its tesselated pavement of various-coloured marble drawn in many elegant 
and complicated patterns. The Arab artists exhibit great skill in this kind 
of work, and, indeed, one rarely sees prettier pavements in any country. 

One reason of their success in mosaics of both stone and wood is, that this 
art has always been in demand in the East. Tesselated pavements are found 
beneath the rubbish of all ancient cities, and, bey^ond a doubt, our Lord and 
his apostles often reclined upon them at meat. The large upper room ” 
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where he celebrated bis last Passover and instituted tbe Supper may have chapteb 
been finished in this style. 

Tesselated pavement is seen in greatest abundance and highest perfection 
in Damascus, around their delightful fountains and in their magnificent lewans. 

The Damascenes also take great pride in having their window-shutters made Window- 
after patterns even more intricate than those of the pavement. Having no 
glass, their ambition is to show window-blinds as elaborate and attractive as 
possible. I have counted more than two hundred bits of polished walnut wood 
in the shutter of a small window. 

I saw a AToman sitting at the door of her hut on Zion, spinning woollen yarn Spinning, 
with a spindle, while another near her was twirling nimbly the ancient distaff, 
and I felt some curiosity to know whether in other things they resembled king 
Lemuel’s good wife, according to the “ prophecy that his mother taught him.” 

There are such even now in this country, and in this city, where the The vir- 
prophecy w'as uttered. They are scarce, however, and their price is above 
rubies.^ The very first item in the catalogue of good qualities is the rarest of 
all : “ The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” ^ The husband, in 
nine cases out of every ten, does not feel very confident that she wull do him 
good and not evE,” and therefore he sets a jealous watch over her, and places 
every valuable article mider lock and key. His heart trusts more in hired 
guards and iron locks than in his wife. This is mainly owing to two things, — 
bad education and the want of love ; both grievous sins against her, and com- 
mitted by her lord and tyrant. She is kept in ignorance, and is married off 
without regard to the affections of her heart ; and how can it be expected that 
the husband can safely trust in a wife thus trained and thus obtained ? 

There are numerous allusions to the domestic habits of Orientals in this 

prophecy” of Lemuel’s mother which are worth noticing : She seeketh wool 
and flax, and worketh diligently with her hands.” ^ In Sidon, at tliis day, a 
majority of the women are thus working in raw silk and cotton instead of 
wool and flax. Many of them actually support the family in this way, and, by 
selling the produce of their labour to the merchants, bring their food from 
afar.” A leading Moslem told me that nearly every family in Sidon was thus 
carried through the past scarce and very dear winter. 

“ She riseth while it is yet night,” and her candle goeth not out by night.” ^ Early 
The industrious of this country are very early risers. Long before day they 
are up and about their work ; but, what is especially remarked, they never 
allow theh lamp to go out by night. This, however, is not always a sign of 
industry. The very poorest keep a light burning all night, more from timidity 
or from habit than from anything else. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and delivereth girdles to tbe mer- UirdUes. 
chant.” ^ The use of the girdle is universal, under the impression that it 
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greatly contributes to the strength of the loins, around which it is twisted 
tightly in many a circling fold. Being always in demand, it is an important 
article of domestic manufacture. And again, scarlet, and purjde, and tapestry, 
and embroidery, mentioned in verses 21, 22, are still the favourite colours and 
patterns of Oriental taste. The husband of such a foithfui and industrious 
wife is loiown in the gates^ where he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
What the bourse is in Paris and the Exchange in London, the open spaces 
about the gates of the city were to the Orientals, and still are in many parts 
of the East. There the elders congregate to talk over the news of the day, 
the state of the market, and the affairs of their particular community. The 
husband of such a wife is distinguished among his compeers by a costume 
clean, whole, and handsome, and a countenance contented and happy. “ Her 
children, also, call her blessed ; and her husband be praiseth her,’’ a most 
happy exception; for children in this country too often treat their mother 
with contempt, and the haughty husband says ajellak — my woman ” — when 
he has occasion to speak of his wife. 

Isaiah says that because God had brought it to pass that Sennacherib should 
• “ lay waste defenced cities, therefore the inhabitants were dismayed. . . and 
became as grass on the house-tops. . . . blasted before it be grown up;” ^ and 
this morning I saw a striking illustration of this most expressive figure. To 
obtain a good view of the Tyi’opean, my guide took me to the top of a house 
on the brow of Zion, and the gTass which had grown over the roof dming the 
rainy season was now entirely withered and perfectly dry. 

When I first came to reside in Jerusalem, in 1834, my house was connected 
with an ancient church, the roof of wLich was covered with a thick growth of 
grass. This bemg in the way of a man employed to repair my house, he 
actually set fire to it and burned it off ; and I have seen others do the same 
thing without the slightest hesitation. Nor is there any danger ; for it would 
require a large expense for fuel sufficient to burn the present city of Jerusa- 
lem. Our translators have unnecessarily supplied the word corn^ and thus 
confused the idea and diluted the force of this passage from Isaiah. Corn does 
frequently wither away, hut the reference here, I suppose, is to that grass on 
the house-tops which David says withereth afore it groweth up ; wherewith 
the mower filleth not his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. Neither 
do they which go by say, The blessing of the Lord be upon you : we bless you 
in the name of tlie Lord.”^ The latter expressions are most refreshingly 
Arabic. Nothing is more natural than for them, when passing by a fruit-tree 
or corn-field loaded with a rich crop, to exclaim, Barak Allah God bless 
you ] ” we bless you in the name of the Lord ! 

Expressing a desire to visit a synagogue, my obliging cicerone took me to a 
large one which wascrowded with worshippers. The room had nothing in or about 
it Mke any other place of worship I ever entered, and the congregation was in 
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character and keeping with the place. I never saw such an assemblage of old, cnAPTSn 
pale, and woe-begone countenances. There is something inexpressibly sad in 
the features, deportment, and costume of these clnldren of Abraham, as they " 
grope about the ruins of their once joyous city. 

This is partly owing to the fact that many of them have been great sinners Jews of 
elsewhere, and have come up here from all countries whither the Lord hath •^erusa- 
clriveii them, to purge away their guilt by abstinence, mortification, and devo- 
tioii ; then to die, and be buried as near the Holy City as possible. This also 
accounts for the ever-increasing multitude of their graves, which are gradually 
covering the side of Olivet. The Jews come to Jerusalem to die, and a com- 
munity gathered for that specific purpose will not be particularly gay, nor very 
careful about appearances. 

The behaviour of the worshippers was veiy peculiar and somewhat ridicu- Behaviour 
Ions. The men, with broad-brimmed bats, and whatever other head-dress tliey 
possessed, were reading or muttering prayers ; and while doing so they tmsted, 
and jerked, and wriggled about incessantly, and at times with great vehemence, 
that “ all their bones Siould praise tlie Lord,” as one of them explained the 
matter to me. When they began what was understood to be singing, it was 
the most outrageous concert of harsh nasal sounds I ever heard. It was 
Hebrew, too ; but if David thus “ praised the Lord,” I should never have 
thought of calling him “ the sweet singer of Israel.” 

And yet, I presume, it was very much after this style that he and all his Nasal 
band of trained musicians did actually celebrate the praises of the Most High. 

You hear the same nasal twang and grating gutturals in the singing of every 
denomination throughout the East. The Orientals know nothing of harmony, 
and cannot appreciate it when heard ; but they are often spell-bound, or wought 
up to transports of ecstasy, by this very music which has tortined your nerves. 

It is useless to quaiTel about tastes in this matter. I have never known song 
more truly effective than among these Orientals ; and no doubt the Temple 
service, performed by those trained for it, stiiTed the deepest fountains of feel- 
ing in the vast assemblies of Israel gathered at J erusalem on their gi*eat feasts. 

They had also instramental music, which these have not ; and David himself 
was a most skilful performer, . 

I made that remark to my guide, and he immediately offered to take me to instru- 
a coffee-shop where I should hear a grand concert of instrumental musicians. 

Thinking it would be a pleasant remembrance away from the Holy 

City, I went, and was not disappointed. Seated ok^^msed platforin at one 
end of the room were half a dozen performers, discourr^ strange music from 
curious instruments, interspersed occasionally with wild bursts of song, which 
seemed to electrify the smoking, coffee-sipping congregation. They had a 
violin, two or three kinds of flutes, and a tambourine. One man sat by him- 
self, and played a large harp lying upon his lap. 

That is called a kanun ; and an expert performer, with a voice not too 
sharp, often makes veiy respectable music with it. 
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.KANDK, AND MODE OF FLAYING IX. ' . 

There was one with a droll biit merry couBtenance, who told stories and per- in&trn- 
petrated jokes, to the infinite amusement of the audience, and now and then he 

mnmin. 
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played with spasmodic jerks and ludicrous grimaces upon an instrument called 
kamanjeh. There were also players on the guitar, and one of them had a very 
large instrument of this kind, oyer whose chords his nimble fingers sw^ept, at 
times, like magic. The notes are much louder than those of an Italian guitar. 
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The Greeks, and especially the Albanians, manage this *ood with the 
greatest skill. They have a small kind, wliich they take with them in their 
extemporaneous pic-nics, and on the shady bank of some murmuring brook 
they will sit by the hour and sing to its soft and silvery note. 

But the most popular of all music in this country are the derbekkeh, the 
tambourine or deff, and the nukkairat or kettle-dnim, with cymbals, casta- 
nets, and the clapping of hands. At weddings, birth-days, and all other festal 
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gatherings, tliis is their chief entertainment ; and they will beat the derbek- chaptfr 
keh, thrum the deff, rattle the castanets, and clap their hands in concert, 
without weariness or intermission, until long after midnight. 

I attempted to look into the Temple area this morning, -at the pool inside of Temple 
St. Stephen’s Gate, but was mdeiy ordered away by some loungers within. 

This is the only instance in which I liaTe been insulted during my walks about 
Jerasalem,.... 

The Moslems have become suddenly very fanatical in regard to this holy Mosque of 
Harem, owing in part to the injudicious behaviour of travellers. In company Oniar. 
with a large party I was taken in by the British consul, and the old sheikh of 
the Harem treated us with great respect, showing everytliing about the Mosque 
mthout reserve, and allowing us afterward to ramble as we pleased in the 
vaults below, and over the area above, without any surveillance whatever. 

We entered by a small rude door near the north-west corner of the area, and 
walked in our ordinary shoes to the raised stoa upon wiiich the Mosque 
of Omar stands. Here w'e put on red morocco shoes, purchased from the 
bazaars for the pmpole, and kept them on until we left the Mosque of El 
Aksa." ' ' 

The first thing that stinck me within the enclosure of the Harem was its The 
great size. It contains about thirty-five acres more or less p for, owing to irre- or 

gularities in its outline and boundaries, it is not possible to anive at entire 
accuracy. It is about 1500 feet on the east side, 1600 on the west, 1000 on 
the north, and 900 on the south end. This large enclosure undoubtedly takes 
in, on the north, the whole area of the Castle of Antonia. I noticed that the 
rock on the north-west corner had been cut away, leaving a peipendicular face, 
in some parts at least twenty feet high. 

The surface is not a perfect level, but declines in various directions. From 
the entrance we walked over smooth bare rock, descending rapidly toward the 
south-east, then rose over green sward to the foot of the stoa, which may be 
elevated about twelve feet at the north end. There is also a large descent 
southward from the Mosque of Omar to El Aksa, and on the east side there is 
quite a depression at the Golden Gate. 

The stoa is not paved with marble, as has been oicen stated, but with slabs iTie iJuiid- 
of the ordinary flagging-stone of this country. We have admirable drawings 
of the Mosque of Omar and its surroundings, and from them one obtains a 
good idea of the whole affair. The pen-pictures are immensely over-drawn, and 
the coloured views are glaring exaggerations. Externally, at the base, the 
edifice is an octagon of about one hundred and seventy feet diameter, each of 
the eight sides being sixty-seven feet long. There are four doors at the opposite 
cardinal points. The dome is sustained by four great piers, and has twelve 
arches, which rest on columns. There are also many other columns with 
arches which mark off the inner aisles. But you can study the details of this 
curious edifice in the works of Williams, Catherwood, Bartlett, Fergusson, and 
many others, if you have a desire to do so. Hr. Eichardson’s account of what 
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he saw* within the Harem is also worth reading. We found nearly everything 

mentioned by Mm, and vei 7 much as he describes them. 

The beauty of the interior of the Mosque is greatly marred by numberless 
contrivances for illuminating the edifice, and by railings and galleries which 
TU& Bock seem to answer no particular end that I could discover. The greatest curiosity 
is certainly the immense stone from which the name, Es Sakhrah (the Rock), 
is derived. It is a mass of native rock, the sole remnant of the top of the 
ridge of Moriah, some sixty feet long by fifty-five wide, and ten or twelve feet 
high on the lower side. All the rest of the ridge was cut away when levelling 
off the platform for the Temple and its courts. Efo tool of iron has left its 
mark upon this Sakhrah, and I please myself with the idea that it was the 
basis on which the altar of sacrifice was arranged. am I convinced by the 
reasoning of those who hold that the Temple was a small edifice erected further 
to the south. It is not yet that the substructions by which the area in 
that direction has been extended are not of an age long posterior to Solomon, 
and therefore, on any scale of measurement, it must remain a matter of un- 
certainty just how far northward the Temple stood. 2Ience I do not quarrel 
with the tradition that the Mosque of Omar is on the site of that sacred 
sanctuary ; and if this be so, the JSakhrah may well mark the exact spot of the 
altar. Beneath the south-east end of it is a cavern, the bottom of which is 
covered with the usual flooring of the country. Stamp upon it, and you dis- 
cover that there is a well or shaft below ; and the sheikh of the Harem told me 
that this shaft terminated in a horizontal passage, leading southward from 
some place further back under the edifice, and that water descended along it. 
May not the blood and the ashes from the altar have originally been cast into 
this pit, and thence washed down into the valley of the T}Topean or of the 
Kidron, quite beyond the precincts of the holy house ? Those who now speak 
of fountains in the enclosure must mean merely places where water is ob- 
tained from cisterns below the stoa. The curb-stones of these openings are 
deeply worn by the ropes of those who have drawn from these enormous reser- 
voirs during many hundred years. 

El Aksa was undoubtedly a Christian church, and probably the one built 
by Justinian. In converting it into a mosque, but little alteration was neces- 
sary, and hence we have the columns very much as they were in the original 
building. There is a close resemblance to the interior of the church at 
Bethlehem. The vaults beneath are very remarkable, but whether any of the 
huge limestone columns, with their architectural peculiarities, were of Solomonic 
times, I will not attempt to decide. It is my opinion, however, that there is 
nothing absui’d in ascribing arches and columns to that age, for they were 
both employed in architecture long anterior to it. 

Instead of attempting to describe these vaults, columns, gateways, and 
mysterious passages, I must direct you to the works of others, and to the 
numerous drawings of artists, I ran about, half wild with excitement, until I 
was quite exhausted. The main vaults now accessible are beneath the 
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eastern corner of the area. The piers which sustain the most eastern group chapteb 
are arranged in lines running from south to north, parallel to the outside wall 
of the Harem. There are Mteen rows, at vei^ unequal distances, ranging The pferk 
from about six to twenty-three feet apart. And so also the length of the lines 
18 very different. Those which extend furthest northward may reach two 
hundred feet, while the shortest terminate at the solid rock in less than forty 
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feet. The piers are built of blocks about four feet square more or less, rudely 
and laid up somewhat carelessly. This group of piers and vaults is 
succeeded by another further west, similar to it, but less every way, and they 
extend to the substructions beneath El Aksa. No one can examine them for 
an hour without being convinced that the pillars are made out of older ruins, 
and that the vaults spi’ead over them are comparatively modern. There are 
many remains, however, extremely ancient, particulaidy near the south-east 
corner. The roof has fallen through in several places, and we descended to 
the vaults from one of these openings. The time will come when these in- 
teresting remains, in a most remarkable locality, will be fully cleared of 
rubbish, and thoroughly explored by scientific architects, and then we shall 
know what revelations they have to disclose. The description of these will 
take volumes, and, moreover, they will be very dry to all but artists and 
minute critics. I looked at the various tradition^ sites, Moslem and Christian, 
sat down on Solomon’s throne and Mohammed’s judgment-seat, and stood on 
the top of the G olden Gate for an hour, looking at this most suggestive spot View from 
and its surroundings. Olivet is beautiful, even in its present desolation ; q 
the area itself, with its mosques, minarets, oratories, columns, cypress, khaifr.b, Gate 
olive, and other trees, forms a tableau which will never be forgotten. 
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IN’eliemiah speaks of bringing sheaves into Jerusalem:^ is it not singniar 
that tlie people should caiiy their grain into the city to thresh it ? 

It would be strange with us, because our citizens are not hushandmen. In 
the East, however, the farmers ail live in villages and tovms, and go forth to 
cultivate the surrounding countiy. It is not iiimsua], tlierefore, for them to 
bring their harvest home to thresh it ; and thus we find that Araimah the 
Jebiisite had his threshing-floor on the present site of the Temple in the days 
of Biivifl^ The farmers brought their grain within the walls of J erusalem at the 
time of N'ehcmiah to secure it against robbers, for the country was then in an 
unsettled ami unsafe condition ; and I do not suppose that lie rebuked them fiir 
adopt! !ig this ]>recaution, hut because they did the work on the Sahhath. 
Tiiey made the disturbed state of the country an excuse for violating tlie law 
of God, which was clear and emphatic on this very point : In earing time and 
harvest thou shalt rest.” ^ These people, as thousands still do, set aside tiiis 
command, and maintained that during harvest and the vintage they must 
work on the Sabbath day— so they treaded their wine-presses, gathered 
grapes and figs, and brought in sheaves on that day. If hfehemiah were liere 
now, he would be grieved with precisely the same violations, and might also 
find men of Tyre who bring fish, and all manner of ware, to sell on the Sab- 
bath ; ^ nor would he be able to break up these practices, and free J erusalem 
from that sin on account of which God brought all this evil upon this city.^ 

IS'o traveller thinks of leaving Jerusalem without paying a visit to the 
Waiiing-place of the Jews in the Tyropean, at the base of the w'ali which sup- 
poi-ts the west side of the Temple area. Those stones, no doubt, formed part 
of the foundations of the holy house, placed there certainly not later than the 
time of Herod, perhaps long before. They are, however, not very large, and 
here, as everywhere else about Jerusalem, either the stones have been broken 
and ensmalled, or the measure used by J osephus was much shorter than has 
been assumed, or he greatly exaggerated. The latter is true, at any rate. 
There is not a specimen in any part of the Temple area, or about the Castle of 
David, which even approaches the size of those which he repeatedly affirms 
were placed in these towers and walls. Still, those at the Place of Wailing are 
large enough for all the purposes of strength and durability. 

No sight meets the eye in Jerusalem more sadly suggestive than this wailing 
of the Jews over the ruins of their Temple. It is a very old custom, and in 
past ages they have paid immense sums to their oppressors for the miserable 
satisfaction of kissing the stones and pouring out lamentations at the foot of 
their ancient sanctuaiy. With trembling lips and tearful eyes they sing, Be 
not wi'oth very sore, 0 Lord, neither remember iniquity for ever : behold, see, 
we beseech thee, we are all thy people. Thy holy cities are a wilderness, Zion 
is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our beautiful house, 
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where our fothers praised thee, is burned up with fire : and all oui* pleasant 
things are laid waste ” ^ 

Houth of this Wailing-place are the gi*eat stones of the arch which Dr. 
Kobiiison identified as part of the bridge on which Titus stood in order to hold 
a parley with the Jews in the Temple. One of these stones is twenty-five 
feet long, another a little more than twenty, and the whole width of the bridge 
was about fifty-one feet, while its length across the Tyropean to the perpen- 
dicular face of Zion could not have been less than three bundled and fifty. 
Of course there must have been several piers and arches. The wdioie cause- 
way is supposed to have formed a magnificent passage from Zion to the south 
porch of the Temple. The identification, history, and object of this gigantic 
work have in our day furnished an arena of debate and strife almost as noisy 



SPKrNG OF THE GREAT ARCH. 


and earnest as when the Temple was sacked and burned by the Romans. It 
is subsiding now, and we shall do nothing to renew it. In consequence of a 
vast growiih of cactus in that neighbourhood, and the closing of the blind paths 
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tvhich formerly led to it, one cannot reach the spot without much trouble, and 
few travellers now visit it. 

Looking down upon the city this morning, and comparing the area with 
that of other great capitals, the question how Jerusalem could have accommo- 
dated the vast multitudes that resided in or resorted to her continually, 
occurred to my mind with unwonted emphasis. 

It has perplexed many before you, but the problem has been embamssed by 
’ extreme assumptions. We are not required to find room for more than 200,000 
mpxlar inhabitants at Jerusalem in her highest prosperity and largest expan- 
sion. As to the 2,565,000 assembled at the Passover in the time when Cestios 
was governor, or the 1,200,000 shut in by Titus and his army, they were not 
citizens, but strangers. Josephus has given us an elaborate and minute topo- 
graphical description of the city, from which, if no mistake has crept into his 
numbers, it is certain that the area within the walls did not much exceed one 
mile square. Other statements give larger dimensions, but we shall adhere to 
the thirty-three furlongs of Josephus for the entire circuit of the walls. Allow- 
ing for the Temple, there could not have remained more than the above super- 
fices for dwellings, markets, offices, shops, streets, pools, and all other ptirposes 
and demands of a great city. Reasoning from these data, and from the statis- 
tics of modem Ewro^ean cities, Mr. Ferg\isson, in his ingenious but reckless 
critique, reduces the population to a very low figure indeed, and scouts the 
numbers of Josephus with utter contempt. But there are many circumstances 
overlooked or overleaped by Mr. Fergusson w^hich must be carefully considered 
and allowed for if we would arrive at even an approximation to the truth. I 
do not believe his basis of calculation, that no modern European city has more 
than 25,000 inhabitants to the square mile. But admitting this extreme 
statement, it does not follow, because modern cities have only this number, 
that therefore Oriental cities in olden times had no more ! We must remember 
that those ancient cities were buOt within walls ; that gardens, parks, and 
open spaces were excluded, and the entire area occupied with buildings ; that 
the streets were narrow, and covered over with houses ; that stores, shops, 
markets, etc., were small, and had dwellings in the rear and above them ; that 
the houses were several storeys high ; that Orientals have even now but little 
furniture, and can and do crowd into veiy small apartments — an entire family 
in one room— many families in a single house ; that the topogi’aphy of Jeru- 
salem, broken into valleys, is favourable to the erection of houses having many 
storeys, as in certain parts of Edinburgh, for example; and, finally, that the 
pressure of a constant necessity would lead both the goveniment and the 
people to make provision to receive within the walls the largest possible number. 
These things considered, it will not appear unreasonable to allow for ancient 
J erusalem twice as many rooms on the ground floor as can be found in a mile 
square of any modern European city, and double the number of people, on an 
average, to each room. This would give 100,000 inhabitants upon Mr. Fergus- 
soifs own data. But there were doubtless two if not three storeys to the 
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h«Duses, and upper storeys have more rooms and larger available space than the chapteb 
lower, and so always accommodate much the greater number of people. This at 
once furnishes accommodation for at least 200,000 inhabitants, and no impar- size of 
tial person who has opportunity to examine modern Oriental cities, or to ancient 
observe how densely the poor Jews can and do pack themselves away in the 
most wretched hovels, will deem these calculations extravagant. But we are 
prepared to lay aside all speculations and theories, and take Jerusalem as she 
now is for the basis of calculation. I have seen more than twenty-five thousand 
people in the present city, nor was it overcrowded. Then it must be remembered 
that the whole of Bezetha, and a large part of Acra, is uninhabited ; the space 
taken up by the Mosque of Omar is much larger than was that of the Temple ; 
the parts about Bab el Mugharabeh and the south-east end of Zion are either 
ploughed fields or oveiTun with cactus; the entire western face of Zion is 
occupied by the gardens of the Armenian Convent; the space south of Calvary 
is vacant ; convents, churches, and mosques take up much room ; and, finally, 
that even in those parts occupied by dwellings, the houses are low, small, badly 
contrived, and many of them in ruins. All these things taken into account, 
we can readily admit that, if the whole area were covered over with high houses, 
economically built, a hundred thousand inhabitants could find homes within 
the present walls. It only remains to state that the southern half of Zion, all 
of Ophel, and the broad expansion of the lower Tyropean, is without the walls 
on the south ; and so, also, on the north, is the entire space enclosed by the 
third wall, about which Josephus speaks in such glowing terms. Take in the 
whole, cover it with habitations as it once was, and I hesitate not to say that 
two hundred thousand inhabitants could dwell comfortably within thy walls, 

0 Jerusalem.” Should any one think differently, I will not argue the point 
with him. We are not obliged to assume so high a figure, for neither the 
Bible, nor Josephus, nor any other old author, gives such a number for the 
actual resident population of the Holy City. 

How the vast multitudes at the great feasts could be accommodated may easily Accom- 
be explained. Let us take even the astounding statistics of Josephus himself, ; 
and suppose that the two millions and a half who partook of the Passover at 
the time of Cestiiis was neither an exaggeration nor an exception, it is by no 
means certain that one-fifth of this multitude sat down to the Paschal Supper 
within the walls. The J ews originally were dwellers in tents. It is certain 
that in some parts of the country they did not abandon this custom, at least 
not until after many generations. The proverb, “ To your tents, 0 Israel 1 ” 
was not a mere Oriental metaphor ; and the tribes, when they assembled at 
small places, such as Gilgal and Shiloh, mzcst have come up with their tents, 
or, at least, prepared to sleep out-doors. Nor is even this last supposition 
absurd. The feasts occurred in the warm, non-ramy months, and throughout 
all the southern part of Palestine the people at this season do not hesitate 
to sleep in the open air, under trees, vines, or even in open gardens. JSTow 
not only two, but half a dozen millions of people could find room to eat 
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^ and sleep on the mountains ttIucIi are “round about Jenisalem.’ At such 

A times, no doubt, every garden was thrown open, and every available snot 

occupied. We may gather this much from two incidents in the history" of 
our lord. When he drew near the city, and sent two disciples to prepare 
the Passover, they were to say to the man whom tliey should meet beurino 
a pitcher, “ JlAere is the gnest-chamher?”^ implying the existence of such 
apartments, and the custom of allowing the use of them as a matter of 
course. Again, after .supper our Lord went out into a garden in Olivet.^ 
Keither be nor his disciples owned a garden there, but the matter thus men- 
tioned clearly implies that such gardens were on these occasions left open for 
all W'lio needed them. 

r- I have often tried to realize the appeai-ance of these profound valleys and 
. high hills around J erusalem during the great feasts. Covered with olive-groves 

r- fmit-orcliards,_ and vineyards, beneath whose friendly bowera many a happy 
family and neighbourhood group assembled, rising rank over rank to the very 
top ol the mountains, I mar-vel that no artist has thought of reproducin<^ this 
scene. Innumerable thousands gathered to the Passover, with happy'’ chil- 
dren, busy servants, festooned victims, and all the joyful host, in picturesque 
costumes, hastening hither and thither, as business, or pleasure, or wwship 
prompted, fiirnishmg all the elements for the most magnificent and unpressive 
panorama the world has ever beheld. It might require the lifetime of the 
artist, but he who should realize the idea woidd need to execute no otliei 

These hiUs, and valleys, and mounts be aU around the Holy City as if on 
pu^ose for such convocations. The artist might arrange the tribes, with tlieii' 
eusigns and standards, round about Jerusalem, as they were commanded to 
pitch tlreu- tents about the Tabermacle in the rrildemess" Judah w3 the! 

cupy ns Mount of Olives; for that tribe, with Issacliar and Zebulun 
encamped on the east side, toward the risbig of the sun. Reuben, Simeon’ 
.ml Gad, with tbeir standards, pitched on the south. On the west were 

Saih’^ SHhe^'^ Benjamin; and on the north, Dan, and Asher, and 
iaputali. Thus they continued to pitch and march for forty years Now it 
IS not miprobahle that when the Tabernacle was in GilgM anV „ Shili tlr 

WbTen”, ^ circumstances permitted, migh 
have been kept up even after the Temple at Jerusalem to!k the p/ace of the 

f some well-arranged system, there would be endless 

on these nobirmT tribe, therefore, had its proper station 

^ important city may also have had its appropriate 

laSy ^^7 tree or sheltered Jbour. 

here to womhip m ® ®™ded by all Israel, assembled 
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from morning to niglit ; while Temple, couil;, hall, street, valley, and hill side chapter 
echo and re-echo with the songs of Zion from millions of devout and joyM wor- 
shippers of the living God. Who would not join the sons of Korah in their 
triumphal psalm : Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of 
our God, in the mountain of his holiness. Beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, is Mount Zion, the city of the great King. God is known in 
her palaces for a refuge. Walk about Zion, and go round about her : tell the 
towers thereof. j^Iark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces ; that ye may 
tell it to the generation following. Let Zion rejoice, let the daughters of Israel 
be glad ; for this God is our God for ever and ever ; he will be our guide even 
imto death.” ^ 

Josephus, near the close of his Wars, gives the following rapid sketch of the Josephus’ 
history of Jerusalem He wdio first built it was a potent man among the 
Canaanites, and is in our tongue called the Righteous King, for such he really lem." 
was ; on which account he was the first priest of God, and first built a temple, 
and called the city Jerusalem, which was formerly called Salem. However, 

David, the king of the Jews, ejected the Canaanites, and settled his own 
people therein. It was demolished entirely by the Babylonians four hundred 
and seventy-seven years and six months after him. And from king David, who 
was the first of the J ews" who reigned therein, to this destruction under Titus, 
were one thousand one hundred and seventy-nine years ; but from its first 
building till this last destruction were two thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven years. It had been many times besieged and taken — first by David, 
then by Shishak, king of Egypt ; afterward by Kebuchadnezzar, then by An- 
tiochus ; alter him by Pompey, then by Sosius, then by Herod, and finally by 
Titus, in the second year of the reign of Vespasian, on the eighth day of the 
month Gorpieus” — September. He closes the sad story with this affecting 
remark : “ Yet hath not its great antiquity, nor its vast riches, nor the dif- 
fusion of its nation over all the habitable earth, nor the greatness of the vene- 
ration paid to it on a religious accoimt, been sufficient to preserve it from being 
destroyed.” . 

How much importance do you attach to the statement of Jerome, that the 
Salem of Melchizedek was near Beisan ? 

Kot enough to distui’b my settled belief that be was mistaken. I follow^ Meichize- 
Josephus, and am convinced that his account coincides with the Bible ; 
but the old tradition that Melchizedek was no other than Shem is a vast 
improvement on the Jewish historian. Such an origin for the city of the 
great King is so gratifying that one is reluctant to cany research into the 
cold region of critical scepticism. Let us therefore believe, if we can, that 
here the son of Koah founded the City of Peace, reigned in righteous- 
ness, and was priest of the most high God. Perhaps it was near his very * 

altar that Abraham, in a figfare, offered up Isaac— type of that other sacrifice, 
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Jerusa- 
lem by 
Titus. 


Motieni 

bistory. 


wiien an infinitely greater Father offered his only-begotten Son on this same 
mountain. 

From Abraham’s sacrificial \dsit to the conquest under Joshua there is 
nothing said about Jenisalem. At that time it bore the name of Jebus^ and 
appears to have been already a very strong place. Though the king of it was 
slain in the gi-eat battle of Gibeon/ the city did not fall into the conqueror’s 
hands, nor was it until the reign of David that the Jehusites were finally sub- 
dued. Having taken the stronghold, he transferred the seat of government 
at once from Hebron to Zion, and ever afterward Jerusalem appears as the 
capital of the Jewish commonwealth, and the centre of the Hebrew faith and 
worship. 

The siege of Jerusalem occupied Titus four months and twenty-five days- 
froin Ajiril 1 1th, A.D.' 70, to the 7th of September. After this destruction wr 
hear but little of Jerusalem until the reign of Hadrian. ISTo doubt it was 
speedily occupied by both Jews and Christians, and I am disposed to credit 
Eusebius, who supposes that the city was not whoHy destroyed by Titus. 
Indeed such a thing is scarcely to he imagined. There were, doubtless, multi- 
tudes of the lower vaulted rooms uninjured, and in these, when slightly repaired, 
a considerable population could reside, and no doubt did. Indeed, it soon 
acquired somewhat the proportion of a city and the character of a fortress, for 
when the Jews rebelled against Hadrian, about A.D. 132, it was able to make 
a prolonged resistance. Having destroyed it, Hadrian built a new town, which 
he called ^lia, and for several generations afterward Jerusalem was only 
spoken of under this lieathen name. Constantine restored its ancient name, 
and greatly enriched and adorned it with splendid cliurches and other edifices. 
Henceforward it became the grand centre of pilgrimages from all parts of 
the Christian world, and such it has continued to be do^vn to the present hour. 

Jenisalem during the last fourteen centuries has suffered tenible calami- 
ties and undergone many important changes. It was taken by the Persians 
under Chosroes IL, with vast slaughter. The Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulchre was burned, and the city sacked and pillaged, about the year 
614; and in 636 it was permanently wrested from the Christians by the 
Khaiif Omar. From this event to the appearance of the Crusaders before 
her walls, about the first of J une 1099, the history of the city is almost a 
blank. There were, however, frequent contests between the Moslem rulers 
of Egypt and of Syria for its possession, and it suffered many calamities 
from its peculiar position and character, being sacred to Mohammedan, 
Christian, and Jew. 

The Franks kept possession of it less than one hundred years, for it was 
given up to Saladin in 1187, and from that day to this it has remained in the 
hands of the Mohammedans, Saracen and Osmanly in succession have held 
it, and the flag of the Turk still floats over the Tower of Da\dd. Such is a 
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rapid survey of the long history of Jenisalera. If it had existed 2177 years chapter 
when overthrown by Titus, its whole age is now about 3964 years. Spreading 
over almost the entire historic period of the human race, it has shared largely Bethany, 
in that history — and the end is not yet! 

It took half an hour to walk over Olivet to Bethany this morning, and the 
distance from the city, therefore, must be about two miles. This agrees with 
what John says : “ jSTow Bethany was nigh unto J erusalem, about fifteen fur- 
longs The village is small, and appears never to have been large, but it 

is pleasantly situated near the south-eastern base of the mount, and has many 
fine trees about and above it. We, of course, looked at the remains of those 
old edifices which may have been built in the age of Constantine, and repaired 
or changed to a convent in the time of the Crusades. By the dim light of a 
taper we also descended very cautiously, by twenty-five slippeiy steps, to the 
reputed sepulchre of Lazarus, or El Azariyeh, as both tomb and village are 
now called. But I have no description of it to give, and no questions about 
it to ask. It is a wretched cavern, every way unsatisfactory, and almost dis- 
gusting. 

I have never been so painfully impressed as to-day with the importance of Bcth- 
the advice, not to allow mere topographical controversies to rob one of the 
delightful and precious influences which these sacred scenes ought to afford. 

We not only disputed about the tomb of Lazarus, but feU into an earnest dis- 
cussion in regard to other matters equally indifferent— as whether Bethphage 
(of which no one now knows anything) was east or west of Bethany, according 
to the directions of our Lord to the two disciples in reference to the ass, or 
whether it might not have been on the north or south of the village. Then 
came the grand question about the true site of the ‘^Ascension,” whether in The 
this church at Et Tur, or on the spur of Olivet, which lies over against Bethany -Ascension, 
to the north ; and thus we walked through scenes suggestive of the most 
glorious anticipations to the Christian, with scarcely a single profitable reflec- 
tion. Indeed, we came out of the Church of the Ascension with feelings of 
utter disgust. 

You have certainly fallen into a serious mistake. Olivet, including Geth- Olivet, 
semane on the west, and Bethany on the east of it, has witnessed the most 
affecting and the most stupendous scenes in the history of our blessed 
Redeemer. It was in connection with this mount that the God-man — the 
divine Logos— chose to reveal more of \m human nature than anywhere else 
on the eai-tb. How often, after the fatigues and temptations of the day in this jesus at 
wicked and captious city, did he retire in the evening to Bethany to enjoy the 
hospitality and affectionate sympathy of Lazarus and his pious family ! There 
he laid aside the awful character of prophet and teacher divine, to rest his 
bard-tried energies in the gentle amenities of social life ; and such was the 
freedom of intercourse between these chosen friends, that Martha could even 
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come to him ^vith her little domestic troubles. Alas ! how many Marthas 
there are, careful and troubled about many things; and how few Marys, 
anxious to sit at Jesus’ feet and hear his word ! As excuse for this Martha, 
we should remember that she was the responsilde house-keeper, and that they 
belonged to the class of society in which the women of the family performed 
the household work with their own hands, and hence it was perfectly natural 
that she should claim the assistance of her younger sister. What a touching 
exhibition of lowliness and divine condescension does this reveal ! He who 
is Lord of the universe selects, of choice, the humble poor for his dearest 
friends and most intimate associates ! “He whom thou lovest is sick,” was 
the only message sent by the sorrowing sisters. Most honourable distinction ! 
He whom angels adored, and from heaven to earth hastened to serve, lavishes 
his richest love upon a poor man called Lazarus ! The Son of God groaned in 
spirit at the sorrow of Mary and Martha. He wej>t over the grave of his 
friend. He did more. He asked of the Eternal Eather, and received power 
to raise him from the grave, and, standing at the head of that dark cave, he 
cried with a loud voice, “Lazarus, come forth!” Wonderful voice! It 
startled the dull ear of Death, and the inexorable Grave heard, and gave up 
his prey. Here on Olivet the Christian learns to sing the song of victory 
over the king of terrors : “ 0 Grave, where is thy victoiy ? 0 Death, where is 
thy sting?” Ho wonder that much people of the Jews came six days after, 
not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus also, -whom he had 
raised from the dead ; nor that on the next day they should take branches of 
palm-trees and go forth to meet Jesus, crying, “ Hosanna ! blessed is the 
King of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord ! ” ^ 

Again : it was on this mount, with the city and Temple in view, that our 
Lord sat down, and in private answered those three pregnant inquiries of the 
anxious disciples ; When shall it come to pass that there shall not he left one 
stone of the Tertvple upon another f What shall he the sign of thy coming? 
and the sign of the end of the world And in response there fell from his 
sacred lips those wonderM revelations recorded in the 24th and 25th chapters 
of Matthew. It was from this same mount, also, that the compassionate 
Jesus beheld the city and wept over it, saying, “ If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! but 
now they are hid firom thine eyes.”^ 

It was also unto Olivet that he retired to pray on that doleful night when 
“ his sweat became as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” ^ 
Here he was betrayed with a kiss ; was surrounded by soldiers with lanterns, 
and torches, and swords ; was rudely seized, bound with cords as a malefactor, 
and led away to Caiaphas. 

And, finally, this favoured mount witnessed the glorious out-come and 
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consummation of this mystery of sorrow and suffering. It had been watered chapter 
by his tears, had drunk his bloody sweat, and it must also behold his triiim- 
phant and glorious ascension to the right hand of the Majesty on high. The 
Oiiwet first heard the grand commission to the Church : Go ye mro all the Ascension. 
WOBLI), AND PEEACII THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CEEATUEE.” He had led Ollt hiS 
disciples as far as to Bethany, and, having thus spoken, lie lifted up his 
hands, and blessed them ; and it came to pass that while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven.” ^ Men of Galilee ! favoured 
of God above all the race, I •would, oh ! I would have been of your company 
on that triumphant morning, —with you to look steadfastly toward heaven as 
he went up, and with you to worship; or, better still, I would have been 
among the heavenly host that — 

“Thronged his chariot-wheels, 

And bore him to his throne; 

Then swept their golden haips, and sung, 

‘The glorious w'ork is done i’ ” . 

* Luke xxiv. 50, 51. 



EXPLANATIONS OP TERMS AND CONTRACTIONS USED. 


Meij, Plain. 

Nahr, River. 

JSTeb’a, large Fountain. 

ITeby, Prophet. 

Scr. ail., Scripture allusions ta 
Teli, Mound, Hill. 

Vill., Village. 

Wady or w., Valley and Broolc 


’Ain, Hebrew En, Fountain. 
Beit, Hebrew Beth, House. 
Heir, Convent. 

Jebel, Mountain. 

Jisr, Bridge. 

Khan, Caravansary. 

Knl’aet, Castie. 

Mazar, Shrine. 


’Ain el Jin, 274. 

’Ain el Kunterah, camp ground, 145. 

^Ain el Mndowerah, 347. 

’Ain es Sultan, at Baalbek, 172 ; Fountain of 
Elisha, 613, 614, 616, 617, 621. 

’Ain et Tiny, 350, 353, 354. 

’Ain Eit, Nusaii-lyeh village, 164. 

’Am Hazur, En Hazor, 333. 

' ’Ain Hershah, temples, Greek inscriptions 
at, 232. 

’Ain Jur, ancient Chalcis, 172; remittent 
fountain, 265. 

’Ain Karim, birth-place of John Baptist, 663 ; 
Fountain of Virgin at, 664 ; identification of 
site, 664 ; food of the Baptist, 665. 

Ajalon, valley of, Wady Yalo, 533, 669. 
’Akabiyeh, brook, 145. 

’AMI Aga, visit to encampment of, adven- 
ture with a hunting leopard at, 443, 444. 
’AMbr, vill., Ekron, 535. 

’Akkar, plain of, 166. 

’Akkub, wild artichoke (Heb. gulgfii?), 563, 
564.' 

Alexander, coin 134. 

Alexandroschene, Scanderana, ruins, 302. 
Algerines at ICudes, 261. 

’Afia, ancient ruin, 300. 

’Alma, village described, 295; storm at, 288. 
Almond-tree, scr. all. to, 318, 319. 

Alphabet, Phoenician 139, 140. 

Altars, horns of, 74. 

’Aiy es Sughir, ruling family of Behid 
Beshara, 210. 

Amalekites, 165. 

’Amka, village, Emek, 305. 

’Ammariyeh, ancient ruins, 308. 


’Aba, outer garment, scr. all. to, 322, 403. 

Abadiyeh, viii., 394. 

’Abd el Hady, feudal family in Belad Nablfis, 
war of, 464, 465. 

Abd el Kader el Mughraby, magician of 
Cairo, 157-159. 

Abel Beth ICaachah, 216, 217. 

Abel Mitzraim, site of, 580. 

Abimelech and Pliicol, official titles, 560. 

Abrabam, battle with Chedorlaomer, 214, 
2!5; oak of, 244, 599, 600; offering up Isaac, 
Samaritan tradition of site, 474, 475 ; mourn- 
ing for Sarah, 577 ; house of, 600. 

Absalom, caught in an oak, 243, 490; lieap of 
stones on gi’ave of, 490 ; tomb of, 633. 

Abu el Aswad, plain of, 169 ; river, Roman 
bridge at, 170, 

Abu Gush, robber of Kuriet el ’Aineb, 535. 

Abu Zabura, river (Eanah?), 506, 507. 

Acacia-trees, 134. 

Achabari, cliff, 27S, 274. 

Achor, valley o^ Hosea’s prophecy coneern- 


Acre, city, ancient Accho and Ptolemais 
described, 308; history of, 308,309; vaults 
of houses not surdabs, 309; fortifications, 
309, 310; surroundings, 310 ; plain of, beauti- 
ful landscape, 320. 

’Adluu, village, ancient Oruithon, 161; caves 
and tombs at, 165 ; mins at, 169. 

Adonis, river, llahr Ibrahim, source of, 238. 

Adullam, cave of, 606, 607. 

’Aiuata, village, Beth Auath of Naphtali, 

212 . 

’Aill el Euliyeh, not ’Ain Barideh, tepid 
fountains near Tiberias, ruins at, 414. 
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*Aiamatur, village, 85. 

Amorites, 163. 

Amulets, 150. 

Amwas, vill. not script. Eminaus, history of, 534, 

Ana’s discovery of mules doubtful, 397, 

Anathotil, birth-place of Jeremiah, 670, 671. 

Ancient population of Jerusalem, Mr. Fergus- 
son’s theory concerning, 692, 693. 

Ancient ruins, disappearance of, 110. 
Anklets, 129. ■ . 

Antipatris, Eefr Saba, 506. 

Ants, script, all. to, 336 ; anecdotes of, from 
Herodotus, 337; laying up store, great 
robbers, 263. 

*Aoloni, vill. (Ulama), 443. 

Apkcall, temple at, 238. 

Apkek, see Flk. 

Apples at Askelon, scr. all. to, 545, 546. 

Aqueduct of Acre, from Kabery, 304 ; of 
Beirut, ancient, 38; fromNeb’aTasy to Sidon, 
ancient, 146; from Tabiga to Gennesaret, 
350 ; in WadyFedjas, 394; from Sdbbarln to 
Caesarea 493. .. 

Arabs, family compacts of, 289, 290 ; at a 
well, 64 ; at ancient sites, 295 ; fleeing over 
the Owely, 86; tents of, 67, 170, 171. 

Axbela, see KuL Ibn M’in. 

Arbours, covered with gourds and vines, 70. 

Arch of Titus ; spring of, etc., 691. 

Ard el Kbeit, description of, 259. 

Argela 113, 114, 

Argob, country, not city, 389. 

Aximathea, possibly present Renthieh, 525. 

Ark, Noah’s, pitched with bitumen, 223; of 
bulrushes (Moses), 224. 

Arkites, 22 s. 

^Axraby, vill., 333. 

Arraby, vill. in Jebel NablOs, 465. 

^Arreimeb, tell of, 350. 

Arsuf, vill, possibly Apollonia, 512, 

Arvadites, 1C4. 

Ascension, church of, 697, 

AsMod, Usdud, absence of niins at, histori- 
cal notices of, 541. 

Asber, territory of, 195; boundaries of, 311, 312. 

Asbmunazar, sarcophagus ot; 137-139. 

Askelon, approach to, 545 ; ruins of, described, 
545, 546; apples of, 545, 546; sycamore figs 
of, 546 ; worship of Venus at, 547. 

Astrologers, 149. 

Atbiit, CasteUum Peregrinorura, Phoenician 
ruins at, not noticed in history, 498-500. 

Atmosphere, transparency of, 19. 

’ Aujeb, river, not Eanah, 507 ; mouth oi; 51G. 

Avenger of blood, 290, 291. 

Axe, at root of the tree, 341. 

Baal, and Ashtaroth, 139; worship of, 641. 

Baal-Sidon, temple of, 140. 

Baalbek, Baalgad, HeliopoHs, temples at, 

234r-237. 


Babeer, cane, 259. 

Babuk, fountain, 176. 

Bad roads, 63, 

Balaam and his ass, 47. 

Balm of Gilead, 466, 467 ; manufactured from 
seed of afikum, 622. 

Banana, ill. 

Banias, Panium, Caesarea Philippi, oak 
glades of, 228 ; fountain of Jordan at, 
229; Greek inscriptions of, 229; visited by 
Christ, 229; statue of Christ, 230; miracles 
at, 230; cave of, described by Josephus, 
230; history of, 231; scene of transfigura- 
tion near it, 231. 

Banias Castlei ascent to, 244 ; gate of, 244 ; 
scr. all to, 244; description and history of, 
245. 

Barak battle of, with Sisera, 485-437. 

Barchochobas, false Messiah destroyed, 665. 

Barley bread, scr. all to, 449, 649. 

Basalt, rocks of; 357, 300. 

Battlements of houses, 39. 

Bay of Acre, 314. 

Bear, Syrian, 573. 

Beda win robbers, 369 ; adventure with, 379; 
bad character of, 255, 382— -384 ; suspect 
travellers of seeking for lost treasure in 
ruins, 387, 388; resemble ancient Miuian- 
ites, 447 ; attack before break of day, 450. 

Bee-hives on the Hdieh, 253. 

Beer en Mukkar, guard-house at, 212. 

Beerich,yiii. Beer (?) 275 . 

Beer Lahai-roi, site of; 558. 

Beersheba, site o^ 557, 560. 

Bees in the rocks, 299 ; in lion’s carcass, 566. 

Behemoth scr. all to, 250, 252. 

Beirut, Berytus, topography of, S9 ; envi- 
rons, 34 ; Berothai and Berothah, 34, 35 ; 
origin of name, 35 ; breakwater before its 
quay, 36; ancient celebrity of, 35 ; gladia- 
torial shows at, by Titus, 36; destroyed by 
earthquake, 36 ; history of, 36, 37 ; legends, 
37 ; recent growth of, 37 ; ancient remains, 
aqueduct, 38; pine groves, 47. 

Beisan, advantageous situation of; 456. 

Beisan, see Beth-shan. 

Beit Jenn, vill., 215. 

Beit Jibrin, identification of, with Eleuihe- 
ropolis, 564; with Gath, 564, 565 ; ruins and 
excavations at, 565; character of inliabit- 
auts, 572; caverns, idols, and inscriptions 
at, 574, 575. 

Beit TTr et Tahta, Lower Beth-horon, 533. 

Belad Beshara, scenery of, 211, 212. 

Belxis, river, Nahr Na’aman, 313. 

Benat Yacobe. Jacob’s daughters, 242. 

Benhadad, defeat of; at Aphek, 388, 389. 

Besherrah, town, 197. 

Bethaay, El Azariyeh, described, sepul- 
chre of Lazarus, 696, 697. 

Bether, mountains of, 665. 
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Betlx-ifon, 

Bethlehem, 645; birth of Jesus 

645; Cave of Bethlehem, 

not in a grotto, ®t®' "‘J' 1 647- veupevs, 

G46; present inhabitants of, 
cleaning. 647, 64S. 
Btth]fi’aaeah,pm7"f“’^'® 

Bethphage,Biteot,69.. 

Beth-rehoh, ati- »f’ 6 300, 372, 874; 
Bethsaida, site 

not wo Arabic Bcisan, 468; 

Beth-shan,or.soyth p , of, 

?r46t,'^hom-’<-"^i ana Jonathan 
taken from wall ^ taken to, 

Beth-shemesh’.to f -aeti , 

from EUron, oJo, •>04. 

Betrothals, „ot city, 327. 

Bible,conipo3ed in count >, 

Sea, 223; scr. alL to, 22.'. 444. 

Bat, cuts of, 173. 

^“Srris— 

EbaUndGerizitn,4il. 

Blood, eating o^ ^. al- to. ’ 

Blood revenge, 290, m 

Bostrenus, Kiver, Owely, 8 . 

Bracelets, 129 

ffiSSh 

bS^-S« 172.173. 

Biitet Earn, Phiala, 

Btissa,vin.,ruinsnwit,30,. 

Bustard, imnting of, 209. 

Bustea, ;cgetahles on, 

Butalha, pi““ o*- 

Buttauf, P'ohr of, identity rvith plain of 
Butter’ArS,%55; churning ot, scr. all to, 

®tofWgtvenb;jaeltoSisora,44I. 


Cahtd, rill, and district, 183.^830. 
ractas. extraordinary growth oi, 408. 

^SaPalestiua, town there beforcHoiod 

artificial harbour of, 494; scene of 
crrrintnTal events, 494; ruins of, described, 
494^486; causes of its desertion, 496; aq.ue- 


Caimon Tell, 480; probably ancient Sycanie- 
Bon, 499. 

Cana of Galilee, see Kana. 

Canaanites, 163. 

Seraaum!’ Tell Hum, site of, discussed, 
SM-^se: ruins of synagogue, o50, Sol; 
nature of shore at, 358; reflections at, Sol, 
3MT?otoenee to, by Josephus, SCO; not m 

Tilain of Gennesaret, u<3. .j.' 

cornel, convent of, 316; Elijah's saevifico 

uSn 4 Sl- 4 S 0 ; Vespasian's sacrifice upon, 

488; description of Carmel, and scr. all. to, 

Petos rf Lebanon, 197, 200 ; grove of, 198 ; 
^mation of, 198 ; size “»<> ^ ' 

appearance of, cones of; 199, .00. 

Cendevia, Lake, 313. 

Centipede , 

Chalcedony, geo<ies on *83. . 

ChambeT over gate, 28. 

Chariots, not found now in Syna, 20, , 

causes of tbeir disappearance, 21. 

Channs, 160, 151; medical 151. 

Children, desire foi, 123, U4. . 

Chinneroth, site of, discussed, 396, a99. 
Chittim, Cyprus, 20. 

Chorazin, Kiiovazy, site of, 3d9. 

Christ’s missionary instructions, * 

character of, wliolly different trom other 
S, 406, i09; ffeedom from mercenary : 

on Zion, visit to, 680. 

~ny Of, at Hebron, tmtL ^ 
“Sonhorite, 590; extensive spread of : 

CiFtemmwaterof, 2S7; dangerous adventure; 

stern, 287 ; used as granaries, scr. all : 

Cities°“f tmd Palestine, population o- ■ 

Clean and unclean animals, 193. 

Cliffs, remarkable, on sea-shoie, 507. 

Climate of Syria, variable. 9^ ^ _ 

Cock-crowing, division of time, 67*.. 

Coffee-cups, Arab, 114. . 

Coins, ancient, at Sidon, 134. „ 

not cause of “death m pot, . 

■ 459... ■ _ . ,„... , I 

Colonies of Sidon, 89. ^ 

Columns, antiquity of, eie»4. 

Coneys described, 29S. _ i 

SS2”— 

them, 678, 579. 

Convent of the Cross, 663. ^ : 

Cooking meat soon as butchere , s . » 

•446. ■ 


ducts of, 491 ; 

Sionary, 502, 503; road from, to Jaffa, ej03. 

n^cr,^cxa Pbillnui. see Baniaa 


Cor acinus, dsh, 348, 
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Costoies, Oriental, malr?, 115-118; female, 
119, 120. 

CovenaEt of bread and salt araong Bedawln, 
3 SO ; resemblance to the Encharistic Supper, 
380.' ■ 

Covenants mentioned in the Bible, 380, 381. 
Crater, voicaniCj 281. 

Crib, Isaiah, cli. i.. a manger, 412, 413. ' 

Crocodiles in N. Zerka, 497. 

Crocodiles, city of, 500. 

Crops, continuous succession of, 219, 220; 
rate of yield, S3. 

Crows in the Hdleh, 257, 258 ; depredations 
' ot;;257. ■ 

Crusaders, imperfect histories of, 5S5. 
Cnenmbers of the Butaiha, 361 ; lodge in a 
garden of, 361. 

Custom-lionse officers, 47. 

Cyprus, seen from Lebanon, 20; salt 
marshes of, 381, 3S2. 

Dabr June, 78. 

I)aleels,^guides to hidden treasure, 135. 
Dallianua, or Dalmamia, ruin, possibly scrip- 
tural Dalmanutha, 393. 

Damnn, rill., 880. 

Damnr river, Tamyras, 59; source of, 59; 

broken bridge, floods, 60.; landslip on, 60. 
Dan, 139, 214, 248, 249. 

Dancing girls, Oriental, dancing, 555, 556. 
Danites conquer Laisli, worship idols, 216, 
Dates, 50. 

David, night’s adventure with Saul, 367, S6S; 
battle with Goliath, 567 ; not recognised by 
Saul, 568, 569 ; deceives king Achish, 369 ; 
his control over his followers, 571; contests 
with wild beasts, 573 ; his presence in Car- 
mel, 600, , 601 ; tomb of, 631 ; tower of, 630. 
Dead Sea, peculiarities of, 616, 624; analysis 
of its water, 621. 

Deborali, fountain of, 274 ; ode ot; 440, 441. 

' Deburieb, vill., at Tabor, 441, 445, 

Deceitful brooks, scr. all, to, 488. 

Defilement, ceremonial, 191, 193; Biblical 
precepts concerning, 191, 192. 

Deir ’Asheir, vili., temples at, 232, 233. 

Deir el Asad, viil., 33i. 

Deir el Kaniar, capital of Mount Lebanon, 

59. , , . ' ' 

Deir el Kasy, sos. 

Deir el KuPah, 38, 238. 

Deir Hanna, castle and vill, S33. 

De^ MuMiujlis, convent, 82. 

Deir Senad, vfll, near Gaza, wady and 
bridge at, 547. 

Deir Zalirany, vill, ancient road near, 142. 
Deluge, 51, 52. 

Demoniacal possession, 147, 159. ; 

Deputations more and more honourable, 210. 
Derdara, fountain in Ijon, 214, 217-223; . cas- ^ 
cades of. 225, i 

2y 


, Dervishes, feats of, 156. 

Desertion of Phoenician coast, reason of, 170. 
, Devout language, common in the East, 72. 

, Dew, heavy, at Sindiany, 491. 

Dibs, grape molasses, 380, 

Difneh, Daphne, 253. 

Diviners, 148, 149. 

Dog river, Lycus,Hahr el Kelb, ancient sculp- 
tures at, 44 ; inscriptions at, 44; aqueduct, 
eaves of, 45; sources of, 45 ; natural bridge 
of, 46 ; scenery of, 44, 45. 

Dogs of shepherds, 202. 

Donkey, fallen, scr. all. to, 63; pugnacity ofj 
413 ; Egyptian, 594. 

Door-posts, writing upon, 98; scr, all. to, 98, 
.99. 

Dor, anfeient city, Tantiira, 139, 500, 

Dorcas, grave of, near Jaffa, 520. 

Dothan, Tell Dothaim, 466; miracle of Elisha 
at, 467. 

Douseh, Moslem saint liding over prostrate 
people, 156, 157. 

Dove-cotes, 269. 

Doves, 51 ; in cleft.s of the rocks, 268 ; fly as 
clouds to their windovi's, 268, 269 ; varieties, 
scr. all to, 268-27 1, 

Dove’s dung, probably a kind of bean, 470. 
Drinking and eating, idiomatic use of the 
words, 319. 

Druses, origin of, 169, see note, p. 167; 

number and distribution of, 167. 

Dubay Castle, 212. 

Du,rb es Sin, vill, Ha 

Eagles, in cliffs of the Litany, 173, scr. all to, 
174, 175. 

Eagles, “ where the carcass is,” 315. 

Ear«*rings and ear-drops, 130. 

Earthquake, sen all ‘to, 276; description of 
earthquake at Safed and Tiberias, 278, 279 
Eating, Oriental manner of, 126, 127; utensils 
for, 126, 128; washing of hands afteiy 128. 

Ebal, mount, 471. 

Ed Dlab Bedawin tribe, visit to, 379, 380. 
Eglon, ’Aglan, site of, 563, 

Egyptian, perishing on plain of Askelon, 570. 
Ehden, viii, 197. 

Ekron, ’Akir, 535. 

El Aksa, mosque of, former church of Jus, 
tinian, vaults beneath, 688, 689. 

El Baany, vill and ruins, 331. 

El Behjeh, palace, 304. 

Elah, Wady Sumpt, site of David’s battle with 
Goliath, 567, 

Eleutheropolis, see Beit Jibriti. 

Eleutherus, river, Nahr elKebir, 166.' 

El Hamany, Till, 541. 

El Haram, ruin, precipice, and view at, 5J2 
513., 

Eliezer, embassy of, for Rebekah, 591, 592. 
Elijah at Sarepta, 160 ; chamber of, at Slmneub 




iKBEX OF ]SrAMS:AKl), SUBJECTS. ' 

T”'”® I bare, H2. 

W; Convent of Elijai.,(!4i “ 1 fev^ wars of <64 

“iruin. 47 i. • ““- Lord. 34S; barren, 

f Kk. «,. (Apbek), deetrnetion of Benh d n 

^ el ;Ained. mina. temple at, SOS. ^SS. ^ 

t ““‘“‘“UiitesseeBt, 200- I and holder, Arab, 

^ ei Palim, vill„ 465. I ^ 342, S 43 • 4 . 

^eer Hassein el FnJlp vjojffA ta* I ^^^‘c^cliardt, 34s. ^ ®cdofce of, 

3«‘i -c uoie, Msit to his camp, I Pisli. sacred ur 

“"•■ ■“' ®S "*’ .1 ««,„ 

'sri-iT4?2X'S‘*“. ' 

fossils 

Enchanters, 148. Eoimtains, anciently defended u^. i-.. . 

En-dor, 'Ain Bur, description oU 445 443 | v ^epid, 262- intermit 

=lSr-"~ "sSsars 
r ssirr 

Z ““ desolation of, 4?9; 

|“rt’4 «4oo/"“' 

Eoroclydon, Wind, 92. 

de-^ribS by, 22s?m 

aSfmf “n-atlves aecordarit with the 
Exorcism, 155 . 

Ez Eoai*, ^arsl/neScLsaS 

r*]«y?,?S£, “" “ * '"“I “•• >« 

|aicoas, varieties of; 208, 209 
ifalej, river; also called N, Arsiif sio 
babeer cane at, 512 ’ 1 

289. 290. 

gTSKav—'-* 

i-aaor. Oriental idiemaac nee of the word. , 

Peasts of the Jews n«rv,v f 

at Jeraaaiem aecoMina 


. Ite’sw^^e B 76 ’ 3 -a“= ofthedevlls 
•7, SOS. ^ below. 

w“ “*6*t« «. 328. 

tainns in, 386. * S'^'amte 

nents, list of, Oriental, 117 ns 

,^ofc.ty,26,27,.ecr.all.to,26,28inan,ea 
, site of, discussed, 504, 565. 

. liWzeb, popniatlon of, orieiaal s!t„ „<• 

■es, scr. all. to, 171, 179 ' 
town, 106 . 

site of, 557, 558 

?ew7:^’4^/^’47r“^‘^"‘-^— b 

HpSrrS 

• Of the shore at, 377 . * 




IHBBX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


Getlier, land of, 25X. 

O'etliSeiaaiie, garden of, described, 634. 
Ghawaraneli, Arabs of tiieiidieh, 255. 
G-hazziyeJijViii., 140. 

Ojior Beisan, extent and fertility of, 454; 

Scripture sites in, 456. 

O-iitifi: en H’aamy, khan, 58. 

©Iltyar, Nusairiyeli, vill., 164, 226. 

Giants, scr. all. to, 5se ; Babbinical and Arab 
stories about, 586, 587. 

Gibson and Gibeonites, their doom, 668, 
669; great waters at, and incidents con- 
nected with, 669, 670. 

Gideon threshing in a vineyard, 44S ; over- 
throws the Midianites, 449, 650, 

Gihon, 641 ; pools of, 655. 

Giiboa, mountain, rain and dew on, 452; 
range of, 462. 

Gilgal, Jiijulia, 524, 612, 613. 

Glass, discovery of, 313 ; manufactured at 
Hebron, 584, 585. 

Gnats and fleas at Tiberias, 411, 412. 

Goats, wild, 603. ^ 

Golden gate, 629. 

Goliatlx’s battle with David, 567. 

Gourd of Jonah, 69, 70. 

Grass on house-tops, scr. all to, 682. 

Gulgal, possibly the wild artichoke, 563, 564. 

Hadatby,- viiL, 443. 

Halbnl, vill, 600. 

Hamath, entrance of, 233, 238; water-wheels 
of. 518. 

Hamathites, 164. 

Hammath of Naphtali (Emmaus), 395-399. 
Hand-mills, women grinding at, scr. aH to, 
526,527. 

Hands, washing of, 12S. 

Harbours, Phoenician, want of, 100. 
Harothieh, Harosheth of the Gentiles, iden- 
tification discussed, 436, 438, 479. 

Hart, 171. 

Harvest, among thorns, 348 ; scene in Fhfl- 
istia, 543. 

Hasbany, river, Upper Jordan, 214 
Hani’an, country of, 365. 

Hawk, migration of, scr. all. to, 326. 

Hazor, city, destroyed by Joshua, 215, 216; 
site of; 285. 

Heber the Kenite, 272; on plain of Esdraelon, 

■ 437,4,38. 

Hebrews, increase of, in Egypt, 595, 596. 
Hebron, first view of, 577 ; houses, population, 
pools, vineyards of, 582, 5S3 ; glass factory 
at, 584, 585 ; antiquity and history of, 585; 
not visited by our Saviour, 585 ; Lower Pool 
ol 596, ■ 597 ; houses and watch-towers in 
vineyards of, 597, 69S; Scripture sites in 
neighbourhood of, 600, 601. 

Hens, not mentioned in Old Testament, 671. 
Hermon, seen fi-om Sarepta, 168 ; view of, 


from plain of Tyre, 177; seen from Dead 
Sea, 611. 

Heroinin, Frank mountain, Jebel Fureldls, 
607. 

Hero-worship, 328. 

Hibbariyeh, temple at, Greek inscription, 232. 
Hidden treasure at Sidon, 134, 137; at Safed, 
272; existence of, accounted for, 136; in- 
fatuation of seekers for, 335. 

High places, scr. all. to, 141, 142. 

Hind, 171. 

Hinnom, valley of, idolatrous worship in, 
641 ; sacrifice of children in, 641, 642. 
Hiram, extent of his kingdom, 189 ; tomb of 
196. 

Hittites, 162. 

Hivites, 164. 

Hobah, ancient city, 215. 

Holy fire in Church of the Sepulchre, 679. 
Holy Land, physical features of, typical, 340, 
341. 

Holy Sepulchre, Church of, 673-678; sacred 
shrines within it, 674 ; scenes enacted in it, 
675, 676; description of the edifice, 676, 677; 
of the “sepulchre,” 677; of Calvary, 677, 
678; not site of the crucifixion, 678, 679; 
holy fire in, 679. 

Honey in forest-trees and in carcass of a lion, 
566. 

Hoopoe, Hedhood, 76, 77. 

Horned ladies, tantonr, 73. 

Horns, scr. all to, 74. 

Hot springs at Emmaus, 395 ; are hot springs 
mentioned in the Bible? 386. 

House on the city w’all, 97, 98 ; windows of, 
97, 98; summer and winter houses, 309; 
Arab, construction of tlie roof described, 
358, 359 ; built with imtempered mortar, 
390, 391. 

Household furniture, 126-128; suitable to 
the character of Oriental life, 127. 
House-top, proclamation from, 41, 42; scr. 

all to, 41, 43. 

Hul, land of, 251. 

Hula, wady and village, 212. 

Huleh, marsh and plain, 214 ; hattle-gi'ound 
of Abraham, 214, 215; ditto of Joshua, 215; 
ditto of the Danites, 216; ditto of Joab 
against Sheba, 216, 217; beauty of the plain, 

. 225. 

Huleh, lake of, 259 ; wild fowls on, 2G0, 261, 
Humsin, column and ruins, 307. ■ 

Hunin, castle, 218; a night at, 221, 222. 
Huttin, vill, horns of, 423 ; great hedges of 
cactus, 424; legendso^ 424; Saladin’s vic- 
tory at, 424. 

Hyssop, 112. 

Idolatry, prevalent sin of all Oriental sects, 
640. 

Ijjon, plain and city, 222, 223. 



IHBEX' OF m'MES AND SUBJECTS. 


Jerjua, vilL, 146; Greek statne an<3 inscription 
at, 147. , ■ ■ 

Jennilk, valley and vill, 1 42; river, Sheriat 
el Mandhour, junction with the Jordan, 


Imprecations, Biblical, on mountains, sites, 
etc., significance of, 452. 

Interest, ruinous rates of interest, scr. all. to, 
321, 322. 

Irby and Sfangles, discovery of mustard-tree 
by, 414, 415. . 

Irmid and Izmid, riiins, 289. 

Isaac at Gerar, 557-560; digging wells, 559 ; 


Jerome, tomb of, at Bethlehem, 650, 
Jerusalem, fountains, pools, and cisterns of, 
654, 656; age of pools, 656, 657 ; ancient 
supply of water, abundant, 656, 657; has 
the amount of rain diminished? 658; foun- 
tain of En-rogel, overflow of, 658, 659; 
Siloam, character of its water, 659, 660; 
Ezekiel's allegorical river, 660, 663; rocky 
region about Jerusalem, 667 ; Scripture 
sites, north of Jerusalem, Gibe.ah, Bethel, 
Michmash, Rimmon, Beer, and Ai, 671. 
Jerusalem, first impi-essions of, writers upon, 
charts and plan.s of, new discoveries not to 
be expected, common property of the Chris- 
tian w'orld, 625, 626; conflicting theories 
concerning the topography of, 626; recon- 
struction of the ancient city impo.ssibJe, 
626, 627; general plijiform of ancient city 
clearly defined, 627 ; topographical points 
admitted by all, 627 ; lines of all the ancient 
'walls uncertain, 628: modern walls, cha- 
racter, age, length of, 628 ; gates of ancient 
and modern, 628, 629 ; streets and castles 
described, 62.9 ; excavations beneath the 
city, 638, 639; scenes at Jerusalem during 
the great feasts, 693-695; history and popu- 
lation of Holy City, according to Josephus, 
692-695; incidents in history of. 695, 696; 
siege and destruction of, by Titus, 696; 
taken by Crusaders, 696. 

Jetb, vill, and ancient site, 301. 

Jewels, Oriental, 119, 129, 130. 

JewsofSafed, superstitions of. 275; Jewesses 
do not wear the veil, 30; Wailing-Place and 
ceremonies at, 690. ' 

Jezebel, death of, 460; painting her eyes, 


Jabesb-gileadj men of, rescuing Saul’s body 
455. 

Jabill, king of Hazor, 215. 

Jackals, waf 


tiling of, 93, 94 ; used by Samson 
to set lire to the wheat-fields, 552, 553. 

Jacob, with Laban at Mizpeh, 369, 370 ; his 
favouritism in his family, 370; meeting with 
E.sau, 371, 372 ; Jacob’s well at Nahlfls, 473 , 
deceiving Isaac, 561, 562, 587, 588 ; Jacob 
his own cook, 588 ; Jacob’s funeral, 580 ; 
his sons going down to Egypt for com, and 
their caravans, 595. 

Jael’s killing Sisera, justification of, 438, 439; 
nail used was a tent pin, 440. 

Jaffa, Jox>pa, Yafa, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of Ashmunazar, 139; port of Judah, 
514; history of, recent date of present city, 
515 ; trade of, insecurity of harbours, 515, 
516 ; gardens of, irrigated by Persian wheel, 
516, 517; fruits of, 519; profits of the gar- 
dens, 519; Dorcas and Simon the tanner, 520; 
gate of city, 522. 

Jalud, fountain of, 460. 

Jarmutb, Yarmuk, 564. 

Jaulau, Golan, Gauhuntis, 362; journeythrough 
it, 362-369 ; elevation of Jaulan, 364 ; tells 
of, and nature of the country, 364, 365 ; trees 
and game of, 366. 

Jeb’a, Gibeah of Judah, 564. 

Jeb’a, vill. in Jcbel Nablfls, 468. 

Jebaab, vill,, 14'6. 

Jebbul, salt lake oi; 382. 

Jebel Canaan, 275. 

Jebel ed Duhy, Little Henuon, 445. 

Jebel Jermuk or Zebfld, 274. 

Jebel Eihan, southern termination of LebOr. 
non, 197. 

Jebile, plain of, 166. 

Jebasites, location of, 163. 

Jefat, Jotapata,S30; description of. 427, 428. 

Jebosbapbat, valley of, described, (Kidron) 
632, 633; fountains, tombs, and sacred scenes 
in, 632, 634; tomb 634. 

Jennin, En-gannim, source of the Kishon at, 435. 

Jennin, description of, 463. 

Jereed, playing with, 554. 

Jeremiah., grotto of, described, 638. 

Jericho, plain of, 612; present village and 
inhabitants of, 614; reflections at, 614, 617; 
site of the ancient city, 617. 


Jezreel, Zer’in, valley and city of, 453; Hosea’s 
prophecy concerning valley of, 462; vSituation 
of, 459; approach of Jehu to, 460; wheat 
of, 461. 

Jezzar Pasha destroys Tibnin, Hunin, etc., 


Jezzin, vill. and cataract of, cave of Fakhr 
ed Din beneath, 85, 86. 

Jibbata, mentioned by Josephus, 430. 480, 
Jiftah, ruin, possibly Gath-hepher and Jiph- 
thah el, 425, 426. 

Jiljulia, Gilgai, 524. 

Jimzn, Gimzo, 533. 

Jish, Giscala, destroyed by earthquake, 281. 
Jisr Benat Yacobe described, 260. 

Jisr Burghus, 173. 


Jisr el Kimatur, bridge over the Jordan, 39S. 
Jisr el Majamia, bridge over the Jordan, 
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Jisr el Oweljj ed Din, 86, 

Jisr K’ak'aiyeli, 212. 

Jisr Khtordileli, 142. 

Jisr Kuraone, 173. 

Jiyeh, PorpliyreoB, 67. 

Joaiza, ruins, Bedawlii encampment at, 363 ; 
coldness of the night, 364. 

Job, country of, 251; like an Arab emeer of 
the Jaulan, 364. 

Jobn tbe Baptist, birth-place of ’Ain Karim, 
663, 665 ; food of, 665. 

Jonah, shrine of, 68; whale of, discussed, 68; 
gourd of, 69, 70; preaching at Nineveh, 
effects of, 72, 73; fleeing to Tarshish, 71; 
tradition of his birth-place at Jiftah, 425 ; 
story of Andromeda derived from his ad- 
ventui’e, 514. 

Joppa, see Jaffa. 

Jordan, Upper, source and tributaries of, 
213, 214; junction of the tributaries at Tell 
Sheikh Yusef, 214, S52, 353 ; typical charac- 
ter of the Jordan, 249; outlet from Lake 
Tiberias, ruined bridge at, 391, 392; wind- 
ings and rapids, 334; insignificant appear- 
ance of, 612; allusions to, in hymns, 612 ; 
banks of, 615; ciussing of the Israelites, 
616 ; overflow of, explained, 618-621; foun- 
tains of, 620; harvest-time at Jericho, 619; i 
fertility of its valley, 621, 622; width aud I 
depth of the river, 622, 623. I 

Joseph of Arimathea, city of, 525. 

Josephus tomb at Nablus, 473. 

Josephus, his battle with Sylla, 360, 361. 

Joshua, battle of, at Merom, 214, 215. 

Jotapata, see Jefat. 

Jubb Jenin, vill. and bridge of, 172. 

Jub Yusef, well of Joseph, and khan at, 357. 

Julias, Bethsaida, 360 ; account of, by Jose- 
phus, 360, 361. 

June, plain of, 166. 

June, vill of Lady Hester Stanhope, 79-82. 

Juniper-tree, cio, 611; roots of, coats of, 
611. 

Kabery, vill, and aqueduct from, described, 
306. 

Kadesh-barnea, site of, 558. 

Kadesh-naphtali, city of refuge, 261; an- 
cient ruins at, 267. 

Eadisha, river and gorge, 197. 

Kadmonites, location of, 16*4. 

Kafur, wady, 142. 

Eamua Hermei, monument of, 238, 239. 

iKana, Cana of Calilee, described, hunting- 
ground at, 426, 427. 

Kanah of Asher, ancient figures in rocks at, 
200 . 

Kasimieli, Litany 'River, bridge and khan of, 
172; source, course, and scenery of, 173- 
176, 

Kaukab el Eowa, Castle Belvoir, 444. 


Kedes, ancient city on the Orontes, 110. 

Keferrut, possibly Cephirah, 533, 

Keft* Bur’iam, Jewish ruins at, 2S2, 

Kefir Harib, vill. and castle, SS.'). 

Kefir Kenneh, vill, its claims to Cana of 
aalilee, 425. 

Kefir Kud, vill, Capercotia, 465. 

Kefir MfiSy, vill, 146. 

Kej^ Neffakh, mins in the Jauluu, 365. 

Kefir Yusif, vill, 801. 

Kenizzites, 164. 

Kerak, ruins at, outlet of Jordan from Lake 
Tiberias, possibly Raldtath and, Tarichea, 
392,395, 

Khaifa and Haifa, city, 316. 

Khalasa, Elusa, possibly Chesil, 558. 

Khan et Tejjar, fair at, described, 442, 443. 

Khan el Amar, 466. 

Khan Jisr ei Owely, scene <at, 86, 87. 

Khan Mohammed ’Aly, Gl-reek inscription at, 
142, 

Khan en Nakhra and Fill, 303. 

Khan Minieh, 352. 

I Kharnb-tree, 21 ; pods of “ husks which swine 

I did eat,” 21. 

Khubbazy, Hebrew Khiibbazly, the malva, 
discussion concerning, 112. 

Khudr Abu Abbas, shrine of, at Sarepta, 

161. 

Khuldeh, khan, ruins and sarcophagi at, 
58,110. 

Khurbet Arbain, ruin in the Jaulan, 366. 

Khurbet el Bussh, ruins, 288. 

Khurbet Samra, ruin at Lake Tiberia.s, 
390. 

Khurdileh, bridge over the Litany, 142. 

Khusm en Niizur, precipices above the marsh 
ofZoar, 493. 

Bhyam, vill, 224. 

Kibby, Arab dish, 94. 

Kid, “in his mother’s milk,” 94, 95; valley of 
Kidron, 608, see Jeliositapluat. 

Kishon, river, Nahr Miikkuttah, dangerous 
crossing at, 316 ; sources of, described, 434, 
435..-' 

Ksalis, Kesal, 434, 

Kuhbatiyeh, vill., 4fie. 

Kubkobs, 121 ; Damascene, 132. 

Kubrikha, niined temple, 212, 

Knl’aet Jiddin, 305; Kum, described, 297, 
298; Shem’ah, 2SS ; Shukif, or Castle Belle- 
fort, 222. 

Kuliet Ibn M’an, Arbela, fortifled caves 
of, 423. 

Kuleiyeh, vill, scene at, 220, 221. 

Kuly , alkali used in tiie inamifacture of soap, 

. 532. ' ■ ^ 

Kunaitera, ancient min in the Jaulan, 366. 

Kura, ancient ruined town, 284. 

Kurdaiiy, Cendevia, hike and mills, 313. 
Kuriet el'Aiuab,Kirja£h-jearlm, not .birth- 
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place of Jeremiah, 666 ; residence of the ark, 
666; Giheah, 666; possibly Emmaus, 667; 
road from, and distance to, Jerusalem, 667. 

Knsr ’Atra, ruined castle on the Jordan, 260. 

Kusr Bardawil, castle of Baldwin, 375. 

Kusseir, ruined towers, 289, 

Kustul and Kulonia, 666. 

Lallan and Jacob, at Mizpeh, 369. 

LacMsll, Em Lalcis, site of, 562, 563, 

LadaMyeh, city, tombs at, loe, 16S. 

Laisli, lesham, Dan, Tell el Kady, bat- 
tles at, 21 4, 217 ; character of its ancient inha- 
bitants, 21f>. 

Langpaage, devout, use of, by Orientals, 72. 
Lapwing, bird, 76. 

Latrone, viu., possibly Maccabean Ifodin, 
ruin, 535. 

Law of Moses, writing or engraving of, dis- 
cussed, 471, 472. 

Leaking roofs, scr. all. to, 294. 

Lebanon, mount, seen from Cyp™s, 20 ; ap- 
pearance of, from the sea, 34; landslides of, 
60; bad roads in, 77; “high places” on, 
141, 142; towns, villages, and population of, 
168; passage of Litany through, 172, 175; 
cedars of, 197, 199 ; temples of, 237, 238. 

Lebn, Arabic soured milk, scr. all. to, 441. 

Lebn Immbn, Arab dish, 95. 

Lebweh, village, fountain, source of the 
Orontes, 172. 

Leeches, 24i. 

Lejjnn, see Megiddo. 

Lemuel’s good wife, 681. 

Lentils, ’Adis, 5,96. 

Leopard hunting, adventure with one at *Akil 
Aga’s camp, 444, 445. 

Lepers, vill. of, 651 ; appearance of, 651; out- ' 
side of the city gate, 470. 

Leprosy at Damascus, 469 ; character of the 
disease, 652, C54 ; Mosaic regulations con- 
cerning, 651, 052 ; Tacitus’ account of the 
leprosy among the Jews, 652; various forms 
of, 052; manner of propagation, 652, 653; 
Naaman the Syrian, 653 ; typical significa- 
tion of, 653, 654. 

Letter-writer, Arab, 29. 

Idly of the Hfileh described, scr. all. to, 256. 

Lme-kilns, scr. ail. to, 59. 

Litany river, Leontes, described, 172, 173; 
natural bridge of (Kuweh), 173; passage 
through the south end of Lebanon 
(Khntweh), 175; northern boundary of 
Palestine, 175, 176. 

Locusts, visitation of, described, 416, 420; 
young locusts near Tiberias, 416; contest 
with an army of marching locusts at Abeih, 
416,417. 

Lock and key, Oriental, scr. alL to, 317, 518. 

Lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 361. 

Lydd, mins of Church of St. George at, 526; 


fine orchards and scenery ol^ 525; former 
trade of, 526. 

Hacbpelab., cave of. purchase of, 106, 577, 
678; mosque over it. 580; Benjamin of 
Tudela’s account of it, 581 ; Monro’s descrip- 
tion of it, 581, 582. 

Hagdala, Mcydel, 420. 

Magic mirror of ink described, 157. 
Magicians, H9. 

Mais el Jebel, vilL and pool, 212. 

M’aHa, vill., 299. 

Mallows, food for the poor, 341. 

Mameluk dress, iis. 

Mandrake, apples of, 576, 577. 

Manger, description of, 412. 

Maniacs, Moslem reverence for, 148. 
Manners and customs, Oriental, 94, 132. 
Manoah, village of, 565; jealousy of his wife, 
565. 

Mar Saba, convent of, described, 608. 

Mark Antony and Cleopatra, 58, 59. 

Marone, vill., probable Meroz, 274; tombs of 
rabbis, 280 ; feast of bupiing at, 280, 281, 
Maronites, origin of, 169; popnlation and 
distribution of, 167, 168. . 

Marsh of the Hflleh, 257. 

Marten, animal, 306. 

Masada Castle, described by Wolcott. 601. 
Masada, described by Josephus, 601, 602; 

massacre of Jews at, 602, 

Mash, land of; 251. 

M’asuba, ruins at, 308. 

Mather, vill. and bee-hives at, 443. 
Matrimonial alliances, Oriental, 292, 294 
Mazars, shrines described, 141, 142. 

I Me^ddO, city, 435 ; battles at, 465. 

Mejdel, vill. near Askelon, 547, 

Mejdel Kroom, vill. and plain of, 331. 

Mejdel Shems, Druse viil., 241, 

Mellaha, fountain, fishery of, 253. 

Melons, scr. all. to, 508. 

Mending roads, 77. 

Meij Aitmjljon, plain of, described, 222, 223. 
Merj Bisry, temple of, 86. 

Merj Iba Omeir, 533. 

Meroih, Lake Huleh, Samechordtis, 214. 
Meshun, brook, 142, 

MesMna, mins of, 424, 

Metawelies, origin of, 169 ; customs of, con- 
cerning defilement, 191, 192; resemblance 
to the Jews, 192. 

Miamas, ruins, and ruined theatre at, 492, 493. 
Midianites, overthrow of, by Gideon. 447, 
450. 

Migration of birds, scr. all. to, 324, 326 

on Crocodile River, description of, 497. 
Mineralogy, Biblical, gems, precious stones, 
283, 284. 

Miracle of feeding the five thousand, site of, 
372, 373. 
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Miracle of casting out devils into swine, 375, 
373. 

Mirage on plain of Sharon, 523.^ 
Mishreph-Oth-maim, MuslieirifelL, place, 

Mizferall, sulphureous spring, 378. 

Mizpeli, place east of the Jordan, 215. 

Media, city of Maccatees, 535, 666. 

Molocll. same as Baal, 641. 

Moorish treasure-seekers, 135. 

Moreshah, site near Gath, 565, 

Mortar and pestle, 94; braying a fool in, 
with wheat, 94. 

Moses* view of the Promised Land, 19, 20. 
Moslems, attitudes of, in prayer, 25. 
Mournillg women, hired, scr. all. to, 102-104. 
Mli*addliiiliyeh, ravine, cliffs of, doves in, 
268. 

Mu’aUahah, vill., mulberry gardens of, 60. 
MllIQur, stream, 500. 

Mugharet er Eahib, source of the Orontes at, 
239. 

Mahaiheeh, ruins at, 176. 

MllJihrakah, place of Elijah’s sacrifice on 
Carmel, 482-485. * 

MaKhtarah, vill.,' seat of Jembllt family. 
82-86. 

Miilherry (Damascus), fruit of, 528. 
Mimarah, niln above the Huleh, extensive 
view from, 213. 

Mmiterah, ruins at, view from, 111. 
Mturahhah, stream of (Wady Surar), 536. 
Musheirifeh, Mishrephoth-maim, 303, 304. 
Mushgharahy vill,, and fountains in Lebanon, * 
25i 

Music, Oriental, character of, 683; instru- 
ments used, performers and perfonnances 
on, described, 683-686. 

Mustard, wild, 414; Christ’s reference to it, 
414r416. 

Mutaleih, peak and temple on, 232. 

Mutyar, Abeih, view fi’ora, 60. 

Muzzling the ox, scr. all. to, 540, 541. 

Naaman the Syrian cured of leprosy, 469. 
Nahal’s character, 571, 

Nablus, Shechem, description of, 470. 

Naboth, vineyard of, 460. % 

Nahr el Kelb, 44 ; scenery of, 45 ; N. Naa- • 
man, Belus, 313 ; Uzziyeh, 302. 

Nain, tombs at, 445. , i 

Names, Oriental, manner of conferring, 124; 
significant, 125. 

Naphtali, land of, 2S6; wadies and sceneiy i 
of, 286 ; wild beasts in, 286. | 

Narrow paths, 47, 48. | 

Natron, scr. all. to, 632. ; 

Natural bridge over Dog Eiver, 45; over 
Litany, 173. 

Nazareth, original obscurity of, 429; present 
state of; 429; absence of remains in, 430; , 


Chapel of Annunciation, and Fountain of do., 
431. 

Neb’a Baniasy, source of Jordan,, 214; cl 
Blata, 214; Derdara, 214; Fuarr, 214; 
Leddan, fountain of the Lesser Jordan, 214; 
Luisany, 214, 226 ; Ruahlny, ruins at, 225 ; 
el Mellahah, 214; ev Lebn and el’Asil, 46; 
Sureid, a fountain of the Jordan, 214; er 
Eahib, fountain and aqueduct, 146; et Tasy, 
source of Zahrany river, 146. 

Nebatiyeh, vill., 142. 

Neby Husha, Joshua, 258 ; Nuhaibeeb, Meta- 
wely Mazar, 212; Sam^ril, Mizpeh, 668; 
Neby Sha’eb, shrine visited for cure of in- 
sanity, 424; Shut, tomb of Seth, 233; Seijud, 
142; Yahyeh, mazar of John the Baptist, 
111 ; Yunas, Jonah, 67. 

Necklace, 129. 

Necromancer, 148, 149. 

Nezib, Beit Nasib, 564. 

Night with the governor of Tibnln, 210, 211 ; 
night at Khan Jisr el Owely, 86, 88 ; bridal 
party at, 87. 

Nihah, vill. and temples at, 238, 

Nineveh, repentance of, at preaching of 
Jonah, 72, 73. 

N’Keib. ancient site near Gamala, 388. 

Noah, tomb of, at Keralc in the Bulc’ah, 233. 

Nsar, vill., 145. 

Nukkar, Jedrah, 75; es S’adiat, 63. 

Nusairiyeh, character and religious customs 
of, 226, 228; origin of, 168, 169; about’ Her- 
raon, 165. 

Nusleh, ruin, 454. 

Oak, Hebrew name of, discussed, 243; groves 
0 ^ 142; scr. all to, 242 ; superstitions eon- 
ceraing, 242; of Abraham, 599, 600. 
Observers of times, 149. 

Og, size of, according to Jewish rabbis, 586, 587. 

on, olive, ancient presses of, 53, 207 ; modern 
presses of, 338, 339; villages celebrated 
for, 339. 

Olive-tree, 52; grove of, beauty of the tree, 
52, 53; grafting of; S3; wild and tame, 53, 
54 ; flower of 54 ; value of the olive, gather- 
ing and gleaning, 55, 56 ; slow growth of 
the tree, 55; aged tree surrounded by 
young ones, scr. ^1. to, 57 ; olive orchards 
choked with thorns, 332, 333; treading of 
olives, 339 ; blight of, 339 ; groves on plain 
of Gaza, 547. 

Olivet, mount of cottage on, view of Dead Sea 
■ and Edom from, 624, 625; view of Holy 
City from, 625; .sacred sites and scenes in 
connection with, 697, 699. 

Omar, mosque of, described, visit to, 687-689; 
dimensions of area, 687 ; chai-aeter of sur- 
face, 687; Es Sakhrah, 688; site of ancient 
temple and altar, 688. 

Omithou, city of, see ’Adlfin. 
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FoKteness, Oriental, 87. 

Pomegranate described, 583; scr. aJl. to, 
584. 

Pools, scr. all. to, 212; nauseous character of 
the water, 213 ; fail in dry weather, 212. 

Pools and fountains of Jerusalem, of Hezekiah, 
of Upper Gihon, of Lower Gihon, Well of Job, 
Pool of Siloam, Fountain of the Vii’gin, Beth- 
esda, Birket sitt Miriam, 654, 656. 

PorpliyreOB, ruined city, 67. 

Pottage, Esau’s, 587; Frank children extrava- 
gantly fond of it, 587. 

Potter and his wheel, 620, 521 ; scr. aU. to, 
621. ■■ 

Prayer, Moslem, attitudes of, 25; on a river 
bank, 143. 

Precious stones, scr. all. to, 284. 

Promoutorium Album, Ladder of Tyre, 302. 

Purpura, shell of Tyrian purple, 108, 181, 182. 

Quagmires common in Syria and Palestine, 
361. 

duails, hunting of, 209. 

Quarantania, Mointtain of Temptation, 617. 

Quarries, ancient, at ’Adlun, 161 ; near Csi* 
sarea, 493. 

Bacliel stealing her father’s idols, 369, 370: 
tending sheep, 589; tomb ofj 644. 

Eain, winter, prayed for, 91; description of, 
91, 92; unequal distribution of, 395. 

EakMei, temples at, 232. 

Eamali, site of, 645. 

Eamell, Rama of Naphtali, 232, 233. 

Eamleli, tower at, 528, 529; view from it, 
530; vaults at, 529; origin of the name, 
Church of St, John at, 531; soap factories 
at, ,532. ' ' 

Earns’ skins dyed red, 97. 

Eamy,. Rama of Asher, .288. ; 

,,Eas es SLuIiJjali, Tjheoprosopoji, se.' , 


Oroutes, river, Nahr ^ ’Asy, 239. 
Otllinaii el Hazuiy, mazai-, grove and ru 
at, 242. ■■■ ~ ■■ 

Owely, Bostrenus river, source, coarse, ar 
scenery of, 85; cataract of, at Jezzin, 8e 
bridge of, 86 ; khan at, 86. 

Ox>goa<i, scr. all. to, 322, 323 ; OX goaring 
man, scr. all. to, 335. 


Parable of the sower, 82, S3 ; of the king’s 
fea.sf-, 125; of the fig-tree, 349. 

Parables of our Lord, naturalness of, 406. 

Parched corn, 648, 

Partridge, Syrian, 208; hunted by falcons, 
209. 

Passports, anecdote conceining, 47, 48. 

Paul before Felix in Csesarea, 494; as a pri- 
soner in Cmsureu, 503; his route from Jeru- 
salem to Caesarea, 506. 

Pelican described, scr. all. to, 260, 261, 

Pella, city, Tubukat Fahel, 466, 457. 

Perizzites, location of, 164. 

Persian water, wheels, 516, 517. 

Petrified wood and cane, 348. 

Phiala, Lake, Birket Earn, 239, 241; not 
source of the Jordan, 241 ; full of leebhes, 


Philip of Maeedon, coin of, 134, 135, 

Philip and eunuch, route of, 636. 

Phiiistia, plain of, fertility of, harvest scene 
on foggy morning, villages of, 542, 544 ; re- 
semblance to American prairies, 557, 
Philifetines, origin of, 504, 523, 624. 
Phffinicia, boundaries and plains of, 166, 
Phceniciaii harbours, 100; sarcophagus and 
inscription on, 137-139, 

Pinisnicians, origin of, according to Herodo- 
tus, 162; according to Josephus, 162 ; ac- 
cording to the Bible, 163, 165; not from the 
^RedSe.a, 165. 

Pigeon-houses, 269. 

Piles of stones on murderers’ graves, 490. 
Pilgrims’ trip to Jordan described, 613-618; 
batliirig of pilgi’ims, 615; character of pil- 
grims, 617 ; accidents of, and night adven- 
tures, 615-618. 

Piae groves of Beirat, 47, 

Pine stone, tree, 511 ; varieties of pine, cones 
of, scr. all. to, 511. 

Pious fraud enacted in Lebanon, 405, 

Pipes, Arab, 113, 114. | 

Pits, ancient cisterns in Belad Beshara, 287. i 
Platoneum, Nnkkar es S’adiat, 63. 
Ploughing in winter*, 143; many ploughs in 
same line, 144; ploughing in companies, 
144. 

PiucMng off the shoe, scr. and Arab all. to, 
649,660. 


Eas il’Ain, at Tyre, pools at, 187, ISS; aque- 
ducts from, 187, 188. 

■Eash’iat el Pukhar, 232. 

Eaven and Noah’s ark, 51. v 

Eeapers, gleaners, 647, 648. 

Eebekah’s marriage, history of, illustrated, 
■"■. 591 - 593 . , :■'■; 

Eefhge, cities of, 261, 262. 


Behob, identification with, 254, 255. 
Behoboth, site of, 558. 

Belie worship, scr. all. to, 329. 

Beligiou a mercantile commodity in the East, 
408-411; political rights guaranteed by re- 
ligion, 410, 

BentMeh, vill. (Arimathea), 525. 

Bephaims, giants, 164; plain of, 644. 
Betaliation, law of, 290. 

Bimmon of Zebulun, 426. 

Ronmm 


Beads, character of, mending of, 48 
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Bobbers at Bay of Acre, scr, all to robters, 

.'S14.' 

Koe, gazelle, 171. 

mile-stone near Sidon, 140, 

Boofe, flat, 39; battlements of, 39 ; uses of, 
39; sleeping upon, scr. all. to, 41, 42. 

Bosej Hebrew Bbubbazlell, 112; of Sharon 
described, 513. 

Bubudiyeb, wady and ruins, 333. 

BxOJlj ruin, Euma of Josejjhus, 426. 

Elimeis]!, vill, 2S4; destroyed by earthquake, 
'277. 

Binap of sheep, 97. 

Batb and Boaz, 648, 650. 

S’aaxy, brook at Banias, 240. 

Sabbatic Kiver identified and described, 263, 
266. 

, Sacred shrines, fanaticism concerning, 639, 
640; their identification not necessary to 
faith, 679, 680. 

Safed, 136; castle of, 272; not Bethulia, pos- 
sibly “ the city set on an hill, " 273 ; prospect 
from, 273 ; perhaps dhstle of Seph, 273; vil- 
lages surrounding it, 273, 275 ; manners and 
superstitions of the Jews there, 275; strings 
stretched on poles made to represent walls 
of a city, 275, 276 ; destroyed by earthquake 
in 1837, 276-279. 

Saied Bey Jemblfit, 82. 

Saint Saba, 609 ; his residence in the desert 
of Judea, 610. 

Saiemia, Salamin, ruins, 833. 

Salt losing its savour, 381. 

S^t lakes and marshes in Syria, 382. 

Salutations, Oriental, character of, 346. 

Samaria, Sebustia, situation of, 468; view 
from, colonnade of, Church of John Bap- 
tist at, 468 ; present inhabitants of, 469. 

Samaritans, traditions about Melcliizedek 
and Mount Moriah, 474, 476; temple of 
Samaritans on Gerizini described, 475, 476; 
Pentateuch of, 477. 

Samecbonitis, Greek name of Lake Huleh, 
214. ■/, 

Samson carry ing gates of Gaza, 551 ; grind- 
ing at mill, 550, 551 ; setting fire to wheat, 
552, 553; overthrowing temple, 553, 654; 
wedding feast of, in Timnath, 566 ; charac- 
ter of his wife, 566. 

Sancboniatbo, chronicles of, 35. 

Sand desert of Beirut, 57, 58; ripples of, 67 ; 
along the sea-coast, 504 ; effect on mouths of 
the rivers, 510; encroachments on plain of 
F'hilistia, 545. 

Sandy downs at head of the Bay of Acre, 314,315. 

Sanik river, 140. 

Sanur, plain and castle of, 467, 468. 

Sar^end, Sarepta, 160; ruins oh 161 ; widow 
of, 160; Elijah at, 161. 

SawATi'haort fiA 1S7 


Saul, visiting witch of Endor, 451; death of, 
on Gilboa, 451 ; government of, a cruel des- 
potism, 571. 

Scanderima, Alexandroscliene, ruins of, 
302. 

Scblieffen, countess of, 220. 

Scorpions described, 246, 247. 

Scrip, scr. alL to, 345. 

Sea-coast of Syria, configuration of, 498. 

Sects and tribes of Syria, 166, 167 ; 
tion of, 168- 

Seddan, temple on Herraon, 232. 

Seed, destruction of, S3; rotting under the 
clod, 84, 85. 

Seely, vill., civil war in, 464, 4G5. 

Sefprieb, ancient Sephoris, description of, 
430, 431. 

Sebm Jaulan, probably Golan, 362. 

Seid Yebuda, mazar, 254 ; temples at, 254 
probably “Judah on Jordan,” 254. 

Seleucia, 106 . 

SeluMa, ancient ruin in Jiiulan, 366, 

Semakb, village on sout h end of Lake Tiberias, 
the ancient Hippos, 391. 

Semmunia, viiL, 430. 

Sennacherib’s approach to Jerusalem, 671. 

Sepulchres of prophets, idolatrous reverence 
for, 640; of prophets, scr. all. to, 639, 640. 

Serada, ruins, rock tombs at, 225, 226. 

Serpent-channers, 154, 155. 

Sesostris, monuments of, at Dog Eiver, 44. 

Shaduf, Egyptian irrigating machine, 517, 
618. 

Shaghur, district oh 320. 

Shamgar, ox-goad of, 322. 

Sharon, plain of, rose of, 513; extent, and 
character oh 522, 523. 

Shaving the head, 31. 

Sheaves brought into Jerusalem on Sabbatii, 
scr. all. to, 689, 690. 

Sheba, rebel against David, slain in Abel, 216, 
217. 

Shechem, Nablus, Jotliam’s speech to the 
people of, 473, 474. 

Sheep, crossing the Damur, 62; large-tailed, 
96; account of, by Herodotus, and by Eussel, 
96, 97; large flocks of 331. 

Sheep-folds, 201 , 202 . 

Shefa ’Amar, town; 323. 

Sheikh *Aly el Mughraby, Moslem reformer, 
299. 

Sheikh Farelj, chief of Arab tribe, visit 
367, 369. 

Sheikh el Mujahid, muzar, 300. 

Shepherds, 62, 202 ; going before sheep, 202 
dogs of the flock, 202; encountering 
animals, 203; feeding the flock, 204; life of, 
on the mountains, 204; scr. all to shepherds 
and flocks, 204, 205. 
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SMelds a’nS spears, 655. 

Shiites, Persian Jloslenis, 168. 

Shocoh, Shuweikeh. town, 567. 

Shoes, Oriental, 121. 

Shrines, reverence for, 328; reverence dne 
them, 642, 643, 673, 674. 

Shuf, district of, 82, 

Shugshab, ruin, probably ancient Sennabris, 
395. ' ■■ „ 

Shukif, castle, Bellefort, 142, 222. 

Shnnammite woman and Elislni, 457 ; restora- 
tion of her land, 458. 

Shunem, see Sulam. 

Shutta, vill., 450. 

Shwoifat, olive grove of, 51 ; view from, 67, 

Shwoizirieh, ruins of, 307. 

Sidoilj view of, from the north, 88 ; gardens, 
111, 112; history, SS, 89; ancient manufac- 
tures, 100; allusions to, in Homer, 100, 101, 
cemeteries of, 105, 106; modern statistics, 
108; ancient remains of, 109, 110; ancient 
wall of, 109; castles of, 109; fruits of, 111; 
colonies of, 89. 

Silk, gardens of, on the ’Aujeh, 524. 

Siloatis, non-poetic surroundings of, 659. 

Simon the tanner, house of, at Jaffa, 520. 

Sindiany, vill., camp ground, 489 ; oaks and 
moming scene at, 490; insecurity of neigh- 
bourhood, 491. 

Siriites, 164, I66. 

Sinsilet el Hiyeh, 256. 

Sirocco wind described, 295; varieties 0 :^ 
536, 537. 

Sitting at work, 132. 

Sksjik, ancient, ruin, possibly the Sacaca of I 
Ptolemy, 362. 

Sleeping on the ground, stone pillows, 61 ; 
whole families in one room, 126, 

Sling used at Hashdya, 572. 

Slingers, left-handed, Benjamites, 572, 573. 

Sluggard, scr. all to, Arab anecdotes 0 ^ 
336-338. 

Smoking, Arab pipes, argda, 113, 114. 

Soap factories at Pamieh, ashes^ alkali used 
in manufacture of soap, 531, 532. 

Soha, IJamatliaim - zophim, destroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha, 665. 

Sodom, plain of, ancient fertility of, theory 
concerning, C22-624 ; overthrow o£, explain- 
ed, 623. 

Sogana (Sujan), 362. 

Sogarte, 33a 

Soiomon’s sacrifices and dream at Giheon, 
676. 

Solomon’s Pools described, 603, C04; aque- 
ducts from, to tlerusalem, 605, 606. 

Sowing seed, parable of, 82, 83; sowing in 
tears, 84 ; sovidng late, 219, 

Sparrow, scr. all to, 43; field sparrows, 507, 
508 ; nests of, 258. 

Spinning with distaff, 681. 


Stanhope, Lady Hester, residence of, 78, 79 ; 

history, character, burial, and tomb of, 78-81. 
Stanley, his adoption of Samaritan traditions, 
474, 475. 

Stewards, Wakeels, dishonesty of, scr. all 
to, 334. 

St. George, Bay of. 37 ; St- George and the 
dragon, 37. 

St. Helen’s towers, 58, 145, 

St. James, cave and tomb of, 633. 

St. Mary, church and sepulchre of, 634. 

St. Saba, convent, region about it, 610, 611. 
Stork, migrations of, anecdotes of, 324, 
326. 

Storms, 90; Euroclydon, 92 ; description of a 
storm, 133; fatal, on the plains of Ijon, 224, 
225. 

Storms on Lake Tiberias, 374, 375; wind 
storm at Gamala, SS7. 

Strato’s Tower, not original name of Cmsareji, 
493, 499, 504. 

Streets, Oilental narrow, 32. 

Subbarin, vill. and fountain on Carmel, 489 ; 
aqueduct from, 493. ^ 

Subeiba, Arabic name of the Castle of Bar.ias, 
245. 

Succoth, Arabic Sakiit, 456. 

Sugar-mills near Jericho, 621. 

Sojan, Sogana, anciem ruin, situation and 
view from, 362. 

Sukimin, Sogane, 333. 

Sulam, Shunem, camp-ground of Philistines, 
451. 

Salemia, wady of, 332, 333. 

[ Summach, ancient ruin in Janlan, 363. 

' Sunnites, orthodox Moslems, 168. 

Sunrise at Banias, 247. 

Swallows, migration of, 326. 

Swords and daggers, Oriental 572. 
Sycamore-tree, 22;" figs of, 23; Zaccheus in, 
22; type of faith, 24; wood of, 24. 

Sychar, identification of, 472. 

Synagogue at Jerusalem, visit to, singing 
and worship in, 682, 683. 

Syria and Palestine, population of, 166, 167. 
Syro-ph(Enician woman, I 60 . 

Tabiga, fountains of, 350 ; origin of the name, 
356. 

Tabor, mount, height of, appearance of; from 
different points; 432; ascent of, 433; ruins 
on, 433; not scene of transfiguration, 433; 
watershed between Kishon and the Jordan 
discussed, 434, 435. 

Talismans, writing of, 98, 99. 

Tamra, ford over the Litany, 142. 

Tamyraws, river Damur, 59. 

TantOUrSj horns of ladies^ head-dress, 73. 
Tantura, Dor, 139; described, 500 
Tares, Arabic zowan, description of; 421 ; not 
degenerated wheat, 421, 422. 
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Tariclisea, at outlet, of Jordan, site of, 392 ; 
Josephus’s fleet at, 392; castle at, 39A 

TarsMlia, town, 299. 

TarsMsli and Tarsus, site of, discussed, 71. 

Tattooing*, Oriental, scr. all. to, CS, 67. 

Taxes and tax-gatherers, 820. 

Tear-bottles, I08. 

Tekoa, ruined village, 606. 

Tell Abu Zahiira, columns on, 504. 

Tell el Burak, 142, lAO; Binveh, 320, 830; 
Caiiiion on Esdraelon, 479; Dauk, 320; 
Delwa, 365 ; Dibbin, Ijon, 222, 223 ; Haru- 
tliieh, 320; Hubbeisli, 142; Hum, Caper- 
naum, mins of, 350; Husn, at Beisan, 453; 
el Kady, Dan, Laisb, 214; described, 247, 
250; Khaizeran, 161; Kezan, 319; Kussis, on 
the Kishon, 479; M’asbuk, 1S7; Taalib in 
the Ghor, 390; Thora and marshes in 
Esdraelon, 436, 437 ; of Jaulan, 365. 

Temple area, fountains beneath, 689; vaults 
under it, 689; traditionary sites within it, 
688 . 

Temples in Anti-Lebanon and Hermon, 231- 
237. j 

Temples in Lebanon, 238. 

Tent-dwelling peasants, 295, 296. 

Tent-life, 61 ; pleasures of, 447. 

Tent-pins (watads) scr. all. to, 440, 441. 

Tents of Kedar, 171. 

Terebinth, 243, 244 ; described, 267, 26 Sv 

Tesselated pavement, 680. 

Theatre at Miamas, near Caesarea, 492. 

Thief, penitent, city of, 535. 

Thorns cut up, for burning lime, 59 ; burned, 
scr. all. to, 341, 342. 

Threshing-floors and machines, scr. all. to, 
538-540. 

Thnban, large ruin in Jaulan, 365, 

Tiberias, city of, spared by the Romans, not 
visited by our Saviour, 398 ; destroyed by an 
eartliQuake, 279; ntins near it, discus'sed, 
399; sacred city of the Jews, 399 ; walls and 
buildings of, 399, 400 ; heat in summer, 400. 

Tiberias, lake of, north shore described, 
varied climate of, 357, 358 ; storms on lake, 
374; sunrise upon, 397 ; length and breadth 
of, 400 ; geological fomiation of shores, 400 ; 
absence of boats and flshcmien upon, 401. 

Tibnin, Toron, vill. and castle, 210. 

Tilthatha, temple of, Neby Snfah, 232. 

Time, Oriental notation of, 64. 

Timnath, Tibneh, place of Samson’s wife, 564. 

Tombs, ornamented with myrtle and palm 
branches, 104; women mourning at, 102; 
tombs in the rocks, 106; purchase of tombs, 
106, tombs of the judges, 636. 637 ; plan ot; 
106, 107 ; tombs in the clefts of the rocks, 
208 ; of kings, 635, 636; of the proiihets, 637, 
638; of Simon the Just and of the Sanhedrim, 
639. 

Tophet, type of hell, 641, 042. 


Toron, castle of the Crusaders, Tibnin, 230,. 
Tortosa, town, loe. 

Tower of David, 629, 630. 

Transfiguration of Christ, scene of, 232. 

TraYelling in winter, difficulties of, 320-322;. 

Treasure-seekers, infatuation of, 135. 

' Trees, sacred and remarkable, 442. 

Tribes, boundaries sil, 312. 

Ihlbloon, caves oi; 137; sarcophagi at, 137; 

' temples at, 140, 

Tubukat, Fahel-Pella, 456, 457. 

Tur’an, vill. and plain of, 425. 

Tyre, Sur, plain of, ruins round the bay 
176; insecurity of its present harbour, 176; 
prophecies concerning Tyre, 177; area of 
the island, 178; Alexander’s causeway, 179; 
great stone in north wall, 179; granite 
columns, 180; ancient edifices excavated, 
180; fountains and supply of water, 181; 
Tyrian purple, 109, 181; origin of Tyre, site 
of continental Tyre, 182, 183; Tell Hubbeish 
the acropolis of it, 183 ; siege of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 177; destruction of, by Alexander, 
183; commerce of Tyre, according to 
Ezekiel, 184-186; cathedral of Tyre de- 
scribed by Eusebius, 189; Paul departing 
from Tyre, 190 ; remains of the eastern wall 
under the causeway of Ale.xander, 193. 

Dm €Z Zeinat, vill. in Carmel, 487. 

Dntempered mortar, scr, all. to, 390, 391 
Upper chamber, leo. 

Urtas, valley o^ described, 608. 

Usdud, see Ashdod. 

Usdum, ridge of rock salt, 623. 

Uz, land of, sea Job. 

Vaults under temple area, 688, 689. 

Veils, .scr. all to, ,30; of Ruth, 649. 

Via Dolorosa, 678, 679. 

Waar, Hebrew yaar, rocky woods, 306. 

VTady Aiun, 207, 284; ’Amnd 274; Benna, 
297; Farah, 239; Habis, 208; Hajeir, 212; 
Hamul, 303; Hamam, 347; Hendaj, 261; 
Jelo, 208; el Kum, 297; Kutamone, ruins 
in, 305; beautiful sceneiy of, 305; Kuzrone, 
martens in cliffs of, 306 ; Leimuny, 274, 347 ; 
Sulemia, 331, 332; es Sh’ab, 330; etTeim, 
164, 215; Mu’adummiyeh, 258; el Wukk’as. 
261; Yafury, 215; Nashif, near Capernaum, 
359; EuzzanSyeh, or W. Sulam, in Jaulan, 
365; Tellaiyeh, in Jaulan, 366; Jerraiah, in 
Jaulan, 366; Shukaiyif, night at, Arab 
encampment in, 367-369; Semak, east of 
Lake Tiberias, site of Kersa, wild boars in, 
375, 378 ; Fedjas, fountain and aqueduct in, 
894; Hamam, fortified caves of Arbela in, 
Kul Ibn M’an, described. 423; Sherrar, 434, 
443; Jalud, 4*55, 456; Osh eh. 454; Mufchur- 
kush, 454; Yabis, 456, 457; Belamy, 466; 
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Yaftiry, plain and mazar, LMO. 

Yaknk, Hukkok (?), S34. 

Yalo, vill. and valley, Ajalon, 533, 
yanoak, vill. ancient site, 301. 

Yai'ia, ruins, SSS. 

Yarone, Iron, ruins at, 2Si. 

YatMr, viE, 207. 

Yebla, vill., possibly Ibleam, 500. 

Yebna, ancient Jamniii, large agi'icultui’ai 
town, 537, 538 ; threshing-floors at, 538. 
Yerka, vill. ancient, 301. 

Yidma, ancient ruin, 444. 

Zaanaim, plain of, Canaanite camn-ground, 
207. ■ ■ 

ZacclieTlS in the sycamore-tree, 22, 23. 
Zahrany river, 142. 

Zaora, Nusairiyeh village, at foot of Hermon, 
104. 

Zare, tomb of, 170. 

Zebulnn and Naphtali, land of, prophecy of 
Isaiah concerning, 426. 

Zeckariaii, tomb of, 632, 633. 

ZepLatk, Hormah, probably Sebdta, 558. 
Zer’in, Jezreel, 450. 

Zerka, Crocodile Elver, mills at, 487 ; camp- 
.ground, night-watch at, 502, 

Zib, Ackzib, Ecdippa, 304. 

Zifty, vill., tombs, rains at, 142, 

Eiklag, given to David, 569 ; taken by Ama- 
lekites, 570. 

Zikr, Moslem ceremony, 100. 

Zikrin, remarkable cisterns at, 575, 576. 
Ximrites, location of, 164. 

Zobeida, wife of Haroun er Raschid, 38, 147. 
Zorab, viE of Manoah, 564; Samson descends 
from it to Timnatli, 566. 

Zion described, ploughed as a field, 630, 631 ; 
-sites and buildings, on, 631, 632; Armenian 
convent on, house of Caiaphas on, David’s * 
tomb on, Ccenaculum, 631 ; cemeteries on. 


Kiisab, 479, 480; Mllhh, 480; Dalia, on Car- 
mel, 48S; ZichaiiyeU, caves in, 533; ’Aly, 
534; Surar, 536; Simsim, 563; Suinpt, battle- 
field between David and Goliath, 564; 
Suleiman, 670; Seiiaber, 576; *Aiii el Kut; 
576; en Nar, (the Eidron), 610; Kelt, 
(Cherith of Elijah?) 622. 

Wakeels, stCM'-ards, scr. all. to, 334. 

'Wasking of hands, 12S; of feet, 122. 

Watckmeil on city walls, 59S; of vineyards, 
on mountains, 599. 

Watering with the toot, sis, 519. 

Water jars and bottles, 575. 

Water-spouts, 321, on sea and on land, scr. 
all. to, 504, 506. 

Water-wheeis of Hamath, 518, 

Water-wkeels, Persian, described, 516, 517. 

Wedding, Oriental, 591. 

Well of Jacob at Nablus, 472. 

Wells, uncovered, scr. all. to, anecdotes of, 
335 ; public, in plain of Philistia, 544 ; dig- 
ging of, 553 ; covered with great stones, 5h9 ; 
typical signification of, 589, 590.; washing 
sheep at, 5S9. 

Whales in tlie ifediterranean, 68, 69. i 

Witches and witchcraft, 149. 

Wild artichoke, Hebrew gulgSl, scr. aE to, 
563, 564. 

Wives, Oriental, characteristics of; 681, 682. 

Women, Oriental, dress, seclusion, social 
state, 122, 323; desire for children, 123, 124; 
social degradation of, 130, 131; grinding at 
a mill, scr. all. to, 526, 527 ; not insulted in 
Syrian civil wars, 465. 

Wood of Ephraim, Hebrew, yaar, Arabic, 
waar, 243. 

Wood panel-work, 680, 681 ; best specimens 
of; at Damascus, 681, 

Wrecks in the Bay of Acre, 314. 

Writing, Oriental, materials of; letter-writing, 
131; on door-posts and walls, 98, 99. 

YaSa, vill. Japhia of Zebulun, 430. 
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